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The Rise of the Junkers in Brandenburg- 
Prussia, 1410-1653 


Part 1 


Hans Rosenserc* 


T Junkers of East Elbia represent the only governing class produced by 
Germany that has maintained a virtually unbroken record of social and 
political preeminence throughout modern times. The enduring strength and 
extraordinary tenacity of this class have been great enough to survive all at- 
tacks threatening its existence. i 
The Junkers have been a persistent and a domineering force in modern 
German history. They have always been there. They are still there. First we 
find them as rugged frontiersmen, reckless land-grabbers, and restless and un- 
scrupulous adventurers on the lookout for a “lucky chance” in the remote 


* Dr. Rosenberg is now assistant professor in Brooklyn College. He was born in Hanover, 
Germany, and received his doctor's degree from the University of Berlin in 1927. He was a fel- 
low of the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, 1927-28, on the staff of the National (German) His- 
torical Commission, and a Privatdozent in the University of Cologne in 1932-33. 
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wilderness of the disputed border regions of East Elbia. Then, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, they present themselves as members of a consoli- 
dated notle squirearchy. They have settled down to the job of organizing 
capitalist farming in a more systematic way, and they function as an admin- 
istrative and political oligarchy that deems itself a social aristocracy and vir- 
tually closes its ranks to newcomers of non-noble origin. 

In the era of dynastic absolutism we meet them again as vigorous economic 
entrepreneurs and uncontested masters of rural government. In addition, they 
have become professional army officers, bureaucratic administrators, diplo- 
mats, and courtiers forming the governing elite of the Hohenzollerns’ King- 
dom of Prussia. Then we encounter them as men of “blood and iron” and 
skillful politicians who bring about the “Prussification of Germany.” They 
abdicate as monopolists of political power but remain at the top of the social 
hierarchy and political aristocracy. After the collapse of the monarchy they 
re-emerge from momentary oblivion as highly effective saboteurs of the Ger- 
man Republic. Though not without hesitation, they develop into the active 
allies of Hitler’s version of Pan-Germanism, resting on the “Teutonization 
of Prussia” and moving toward the founding of the “New Order.” 

The historic record established by the Junker class has found an interest- 
ing reflex in the history of the word Junker.* The word is of Middle High 
German origin. It derives from junk-herre, junc-herre. Used in contrast to 
altherre the word originally denoted a young nobleman, Like the Dutch 
jonker, jonkheer, it gradually acquired a broader meaning by becoming a 
synonym for any country squire and, finally, any person claiming noble status 
-and privileges. That the patrician elements in the Baltic sea towns frequently 
classified themselves as Junkers reflected the social aspirations of the upper 
strata of urban colonial society in East Elbian territories. The great assembly 
hall of the merchants of Danzig was called Junkerhof. 

Not before the early nineteenth century did the word Junker become a 
politically abusive term, challenging the Junkers’ monopoly of social and po- 
litical leadership. The change resulted from the emergence of a liberal and 
democratic movement in Germany in conjunction with the new concept of 
progress as it was generated by the French Revolution and the Prussian re- 
form era. In this sense, usually reserved to members of the East Elbian landed 
nobility and their relatives in the Prussian army and bureaucracy, the word 
implied, above all, the provocative display of social arrogance, plus intellect- 

1Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Deutsches Wörterbuch, IV, Part II (Leipzig, 1877), 2399 
2402; Otto Ladendorf, Historisches Schlagwérterbuch (Strassburg, 1906), pp. 153 £.; Hans Rosen- 


berg, Die Nationalpolitische Publizistik Deutschlands (Munich and Berlin, 1935), 1, 506, 510, 
543, 548, 646, 864, 879, 970-72; Shorter Oxford Dictionary, I (1933), 1074. 
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ual narrowness, blended with a materialistic conception of social ethics based 
on the principle that might supersedes right and reasoned ‘discussion. It also 
meant adherence to political and social reaction aiming at the preservation or 
restoration of noble privileges in the various spheres of public life. 

The use of the word Junker in the service of political propaganda was 
most fashionable during the era of national unification, especially during the 
crucial years of the constitutional conflict in Prussia. Indicative of a whole 
institutional system, social philosophy, and way of life then under attack were 
the terms Junkerdom (Junkertum), Junker-State (Junkerstaat), Junker-Re- 
gime (Junkerregiment), Junker-Domination (Junkerkerrschaft), and Junker- 
Dictatorship (Junkerdiktatur). The idea, prevalent at this time, of the Junker 
as the individual embodiment of an anachronistic system was summed up by 
Ludwig Bamberger’: “Le véritable junker est avant tout le rejeton -d’une 
famille militaire, mélange de cavalier à la Stuart, de sous-lieutenant prussien, 
de baron féodal germanique, et de Don Quichotte espagnol.” This concept 
was retained by Bismarck’s opposition, the left-wing Liberals and the Social 
Democrats, who, in the era of increasing participation of the landed nobility 
in industrial expansion, enlarged the vocabulary already in the field by speak- 
ing, for instance, of Liquor-Barons (Spiritusbarone) and Chimney-Junkers 
(Schlotjunker). 

The same Junker concept that was characteristic of the political terminol- 
ogy of the German liberals in their fighting days has prevailed in the English- 
speaking countries to the present day. Here it has usually been associated 
with what in the light of the historic realities appears to be too static and 
oversimplified an idea of “Prussianism” and the “Prussian Spirit.” The 
Oxford Companion to English Literature defines these terms as “the national 
spirit or political system of Prussia, with reference to the arrogance and 
overbearing character attributed to the former, and to the militarism of the 
latter.” ; : 
A brief but flourishing Indian summer in the history of the word Junker 
as a term of reproach occurred in 1932, when Franz von Papen formed the 
Junker-Cabinet. At that time the Nazis, more vigorously than any other 
party in the feld, revived the militant anti-Junker slogans of the 1860's. The 
subsequent tactical alliance with the Junker landowners, fortified after the 
blood purge of June, 1934, by the alignment with the Junker generals, nat- 
urally discredited the old battle cries. In the ensuing and still undecided 
struggle between the Junkers and the Nazis over making use of each other, 
the Nazi propagandists have not been slow in dissociating the traditional con- 


2 M. de Bismarck (Paris, 1868), pp. 15 £ 
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nection between the Junkers and the Prussian traditions by putting the word 
Junker out of circulation and by taking over the Prussian myth—lock, stock, 
and barrel. For the time being, therefore, the National Socialists have taken 
the place of the Junkers in presenting themselves to the public as the incarna- 
tion of real Prussianism: the sum total of certain political qualities and social 
virtues such as hard work, frugality, discipline, order, duty, self-sacrifice, and 
subordination to the common good and to the power and greatness of the 
state, j.e, blind obedience to the commands of those in authority. 
7 I 
The Junkers have been a persistent but not a static force in the develop- 
ment of modern Germany. The social and biological composition of the 
Junker class and its relationship to the other strata of society have been sub- 
ject to significant changes. This is equally true of the functional activity and 
occupational status, the character and moral fiber, the attitude of mind and 
spirit, and the mode of life typical of its members. Needless to say, there 
have always been isolated Junkers who were “traitors to their class.” 
Colonial East Elbia had its individual Junkers but no Junker class, except 
for the Teutonic Knights. The formation of a closely knit noble landlord 
class with great political and social ambitions, displaying solidarity and class- 
consciousness, a collective will manifested in concerted defense and aggres- 
sion, and a caste-like self-assurance and esprit de corps, was the work of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This rise of the Junkers to a corporate posi- 
tion of economic, social, and political leadership formed an integral part of 
a European process of social and institutional innovation, Chronologically it 
coincided with the ascent of the gentry in England and Hungary, of the. 
landed nobility in Bohemia and Moravia, and of the szlachta in Poland, as 
well as with the economic and political decline of the leisured noblesse of 
seignorial rentiers and absentee landlords in France and western Germany. 
This rise of the Junkers took place in a number of politically separated 
and subdivided East Elbian territories, such as Mecklenburg, Pomerania, 
Brandenburg, Prussia, and Silesia. Most decisive, in the light of developments 
in later centuries, was the advance of the Junker squirearchy in Brandenburg 
and Prussia. The electorate of Brandenburg (Kurmark) had served as the 
core of the Brandenburg-Prussian state which, in 1618, came into existence 
when John Sigismund, elector of Brandenburg, became also duke of Prussia. 
- Ufitil then Brandenburg and Prussia had led a completely separate existence. 
The Kurmark of Brandenburg was a composite territorial state which 
consisted primarily of the North or Old Mark west of the Elbe, the Priegnitz, 
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the Middle Mark, the Ucker Mark between the Elbe and the Oder, and the 
New Mark east of the Oder, which, in 1402, had been lost to the Teutonic 
Order but was regained in 1455. Since 1412 the electorate had been loosely 
held together by the Hohenzollerns only through personal union. 

During the century that followed the extinction of the Ascanian dynasty 
in 1320, Brandenburg was dominated by a highly unstable group of ruthless 
adventurers who were mostly parvenus and not the scions of old noble 
families. Membership in this “aristocracy” depended entirely on individual 
success in maintaining the position of landed magnate and possessor of for- 
tified castles functioning as military and administsative centers. No com- 
munity of interests, no solidarity of social feeling, no fixed set of restraints, no 
code of honor or chivalry, no spirit of corporate exclusiveness, no devotion 
or loyalty toward any principle, except that of the survival of the strongest, 
established any bond of unign and cohesion among these shiftless men, 
acknowledged leaders of a large district one day but often miserable back- 
woodsmen or hunted vagabonds the next day. They were used to fighting 
each other and to trampling underfoot the much more numerous but less 
powerful group of squires who were holders of knights’ estates (Rittergúter) 
by transforming them into docile vassals or parasitic household officials. The 
magnates showed no scruples in the choice of occupation or source of income 
which would have tended to draw a distinction between the noble and non- 
noble mode of living. Their wealth, income, and power remained subject to 
violent fluctuations. They lived partly from land rents and the legitimate sale 
of agricultural commodities. But they also established an impressive record 
as horse and cattle thieves, as organizers of bloody robber raids called feuds, 
as dealers in stolen goods and as usurers, as fraudulent public administrators, 
forgers of legal documents, apropa of gifts made over to the church, 
and as treacherous mercenaries.” There was, in this century of anarchy and 
lawlessness, nothing constructive or farsighted in the planning of their lives. 
They functioned as an element of chronic disorder. 

To crush the armed sae of the most powerful members of this 
“castle-residing nobility” (Schlossgesessener Adel) took the Hohenzollerns 
a whole century. They could do, so only in alliance with the country squires 
who were fighting for their emancipation from the control of the leading 
families. Throughout the fifteenth century, engaged in a struggle for survival, 
the Hohenzollerns were forced to compromise and to maneuver. Contrary 
to the historical legend developed by the Prussian school of historiography" 


8 Numerous illustrations in had Da Wanderungen durch die Mark Brandenburg, 








(a vols., 2d ed., Berlin, 1865); id., Fünf Schlösser (ad cd., Stuttgart, 1905); Felix Pricbatsch, 
“Die Hohenzollern und der Adel der Mark,” Historische Zeitschrift, LXXXVII (1902), 193-246, 
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from Johann Gustav Droysen to Reinhold Koser, Hohenzollern rule did 
not mean the decline but the growth and definite stabilization of Junker 
wealth and power. True, the Hohenzollerns liquidated some of the Junker 
- magnates. More important, however, was their fortification and consolida- 
tion of the position of the Junker squires at the expense of the other strata 
of society, as well as of the landed ‘possessions of both, crown and church. 
Transplanting South-German concepts and standards of noble life and 
knighthood into the frontier region of Brandenburg, the Hohenzollerns by 
1500 had succeeded in bringing to a virtual end individual outbursts of 
baronial brigandage and open rebellion against the dynastic authority. But 
in their stead emerged the organized corporate pressure of a formidable body 
of class- and caste-conscious Junker landlords and entrepreneurs who resorted 
to concerted action and collectively were far more powerful toward the 
dynastic ruler than their predecessors had ever been. 

In Prussia the rise of the Junkers began with the decline of the monastic 
aristocracy of the Teutonic Knights, who had kept their ranks closed to 
members of the native population. In the hands of this ruling caste was the 
military command. The Knights ruled the country bureaucratically, and 
each of their castles formed an administrative center. They were not merely 
government officials and judges but at the same time agricultural entre- 
preneurs, bankers, and merchants. The collapse of the unique political and 
economic structure built-by the Teutonic Order* in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries was primarily the result of its aggressive foreign policy. This 
policy had furnished the impetus to the Slav reaction of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, which found expression in the Hussite movement, the 
dynastic union of Poland and Lithuania, and the “Golden Age” of Poland 
under the Jagellon kings. It had intensified the internal disintegration of 
the Order, which was manifested in feuds among its members and acts of 
disloyalty and treason culminating in a series of “palace revolutions” during 
the 1430's and 1440's. But it also had laid the ground for the revolt of the 
subject population through the Confederation of 1440, which cemented the 
alliance of the frustrated country nobility (estate owners) of Prussia with 
the Prussian cities. The organized forces of the opposition to the Knights 
claimed the right of co-government and of resistance to oppression, and 
insisted on the pursuit of a policy of conciliation toward Poland. The series 
of Wats, invasions, and devastations that had set in by 1409 and reached 


# Alexander Klein, Die zentrale Finanaverwaltung im Deutschordensstaate Preussen am An- 
Jang des XV. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1904); Karol Górski, “The Monastic States on the Coasts of 
the Baltic,” Baltic and Scandinavian Countries, III (Gydnia, 1937), 43-50. An outline of the Nazi 
myths of the Teutonic Knights in Alfred Rosenberg, Der deutsche Ordensstaat (Munich, 1934). 
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their peak in the terrible Thirteen Years’ War of 1454-66, when the Order 
had to fight its own country nobles and towns as well as the Poles and their 
mercenaries, led to the loss of Samogitia, Kulm, Ermeland, and Pomerellen 
or West Prussia, including the most highly developed agricultural areas and 
the commercial centers of Danzig, Elbing, and Thorn. Defeat in war and 
civil rebellion, accompanied and followed by long-run economic depression 
and fiscal maladjustment, broke the Order but made the Junkers. 

After 1331, in preparation for the first war against Poland, the Order 
had begun to rely in its military campaigns continuously and more ex- 
tensively on the services of hired mercenaries. The payment of fixed 
salaries to professionals on contract was complemented by a new device 
which acquired considerable significance after 1382, again in anticipation of 
war, The Order commenced to employ part of its accumulated cash to sub- 
sidize prospective allies and to extend large long-term loans to the dukes of 
Pomerania-Stettin and Pomerania-Wolgast and to other military entre- 
preneurs upon the promise of active support in war.” The borrowers came 
from the country nobility of Pomerania and the New Mark. Among them 
were members of families like the Blanckenburgs, Bonins, von der Goltzes, 
Manteuffels, Podewils, and Wedels, whose descendants were to play a promi- 
nent part in Prusso-German history far into the nineteenth century. When 
called upon in 1410 to pay their debts by facing the possibility of death, many 
of the hired fighters turned into political snipers. By this time a full third 
of the fighting power of the Order consisted of mercenaries recruited from 
all parts of Germany and also from Bohemia and Moravia. 

Entering the war in 1409 with meager liquid resources and, after the 
catastrophe of Tannenberg in 1410, confronted with treachery and a wide- 
spread debtors’ strike, the financial power of the Order began to crumble. 
During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the Order had been the 
main beneficiary of the vigorous economic expansion of Prussia. During the 
fifteenth century it had to fight a losing battle against persistent contraction 
and chronic instability, aggravated by a long-term process of currency depre- 
ciation. Neither intermittent recovery, really notable only during the 1440’s 
' and toward the end of the century, nor colonization with primarily Polish 
immigrants of the “Wilderness,” including the area of the Mazurian lakes, 
was strong enough to break up the secular trend toward economic retrogres- 
sion, The gains were not important enough to replace the immense and 
irreparable losses in territory, productive power, and life suffered under the- 


5 E, Kutowski, Zur Geschichte der Söldner in den Heeren des Dentschordensstaates in Preus- 
sen (Osterode, 1912), pp. 14-29. 
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impact of war.” Expenditures continued to rise, while the total revenues of 
the Order declined, despite the increase in public taxation and fiscal extortion 
which furnished a major cause for the civil rebellion of the 1450's and 1460's. 
For the release of the Knights and condottieri taken prisoners in the battle 
of Tannenberg the Order had to pay a ransom of four and a half million 
marks of silver. Large sums had to be spent on diplomatic and political 
missions in the attempt to secure powerful allies and better peace terms. Most 
important of all, the necessity of maintaining, over a period of two genera-' 
tions, a state of almost perpetual preparedness for war led to a steep increase 
in indebtedness and to the alienation of capital assets. Forced to rely primarily 
on the employment of mercenaries, the Order faced an irresistible inflation 
of military costs which generated fiscal dislocation and which gained in 
momentum under the pressure of the currency situation.’ The scope-and the 
long duration of warfare, ending with the wasteful and in the circumstances 
utterly senseless war of 1519,° had a profound effect on the balance of land- 
ownership and on the formation of the Junker class in Prussia.° 
Numerous methods were employed in the acquisition of land and of 
“public” rights in conformity with the principle that “war pays.” The process 
itself had set in after 1410 but made little headway until the middle of the 
century. During this period the Order, on the whole, was still able to satisfy 
in cash and, to a lesser extent, in promissory notes the claims of its mer- 
cenaries. From the 1450's onward the more fortunate condottieri and their 
subcontractors in the employ of the Order*® were compensated by land 
grants, or, as before, continued in accordance with the detailed stipulations 
of their contracts to secure payment in money for their services and the loss 
or destruction of military equipment. In certain cases the fraudulent presenta- 
tion of claims for damages was successful, and sums so obtained and aug- 
mented by loot added to potential purchasing power for land. From among 
the war profiteers with liquid assets came the chief buyers of the domains 


$ Statistical illustrations in Gustav Aubin, Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich-biuerlichen Ver- 
hálinisses in Ostpreussen (Leipzig, 1910), pp. 69-75; K. Riel, “Die Siedlungstitigkeit des Deut- 
schen Ordens in Preussen, 1410-1466,” Altpreussische Forschungen, XIV (1937), 224-67. 

T While the Order in 1410 paid 10-12 mk per “lance,” the smallest military unit consisting 
of three armored men on horseback, by 1450 it had to pay 16 mk. See Johannes B. Voigt, 
Namen-Codex der Deutschen Ordens-Beamten , . . Krenzfahrer und Sólner-Haupileute in Preus- 
sen (Konigsberg, 1843), pp. xxi, xxiv. The silver value of the Prussian mark had fallen from 12 
mk in 1410 to 8,50 mk in 1450. It continued to decline steadily until 1489, when it was reduced . 
to 2,50 mk, Aubin, p. 118. .. . 

8 Akten der Stándetage Preussens unter der Herrschaft des Deutschen Ordens, ed. Max Toep- 
pen? V (Leipzig, 1886), 802. 

9 Membership in the Teutonic Order gradually dwindled from about one thousand to three 
hundred Knights at the time of the Thirteen Years’ War, Id., “Der Deutsche Ritterorden und dic 
Stinde Preussens,” Hist. Zeitsch., XLVI (1881), 433. 

10 For the period 1410-66 their names are listed in Voigt, pp. 119-32. 
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and the attached “public” rights over native serfs, free German peasants and 
Prussian freemen, whom the Order, especially during the years 1468-70, . 


offered for sale. It was forced to do so to meet its most pressing debts and 
to get rid of bands of marauding troops who had become the terror of city 
and countryside alike and indulged in guerrilla warfare among themselves. 
Under the duress of war the Order had secured credit or military support 
only by using landed estates, castles, villages, and country towns as collateral. 
The default of the Order frequently resulted in permanent alienation of its 
_ lands to the original creditors or to speculators who had bought up their 
claims." The first large-scale transaction of this kind,ewhich made the ulti- 
mate outcome of the Thirteen Years’ War almost a foregone conclusion, 
occurred when, in 1456, the Order was unable to meet the atcumulated back 
pay of its German and Czech mercenaries. At this crucial moment the Czech 
condottieri banded together and sold to the king of Poland for 436,000 fl. the 
fortified strategic points of Marienburg, Dirschau, Deutsch-Eylau, Konitz, 
Friedland, and Hammerstein, which they held? While fortunes made in 
war often went into land, there’ remained unsatisfied creditors who had 

declared their independence and used the armed forces at their disposal to 
` organize private wars of their own for the purpose of creating fortunes in 
land. Through arbitrary seizures and acts of usurpation many private estates 
came into existence or grew in size. 


II 


Accompanying the shift in landownership was, as indicated, a change in 
the composition, the stratification, and the functional role of the Prussian 
Junker class. The noble landlords of Brandenburg and Pomerania, largely 
of non-German origin, had become thoroughly Germanized by peaceful 
amalgamation and rapid assimilation, which went with German immigra- 
tion and advancing colonization.*? In the vast dominions under the over- 
lordship of the Teutonic Knights the core of the estate-owning class continued 
throughout the fourteenth century to consist of native Baltic and Slav ele- 
ments. Though temporarily favored by the short-lived policy of exterminat- 
ing those who had opposed Teutonic expansion during the bloody Prussian 
rebellion of the mid-thirteenth century, the German knights from West- 
phalia, Thuringia, and Franconia retained the character of a thin veneer. 


11 Concrete illustrations in id., pp. xxii-xxvi, and in Christian Krollmann, Politische Gescls- 
chte des Deutschen Ordens in Preussen (Königsberg, 1932), pp. 161 £. 
12 Akten der Stindetage, IN (1884), 619-31. 
4 ie F, L. Carsten, “Slavs in North-Eastern Germany,” Economic History Review, XI (1941), 
4 ff. 
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Native Prussian, Lithuanian, Pomeranian, and Polish noblemen and “free- 
men” had been confirmed in their lands or, like German knights, had been 
established as hereditary holders of moderately sized estates, which, as a 
rule, were larger than the estates held by knight service (Rittergúter) in 
Brandenburg but rarely exceeded two thousand acres." If they had possessed 
delegated jurisdictional rights, they usually had developed into founders of 
new or restorers of old peasant villages populated by native serfs, Most of the 
newly settled rural communities, especially those occupied by German immi- 
grants, remained directly subject to the Order and its affiliated ecclesiastical 
bodies. í 

The majority of this economic middle class of squires, heterogeneous in 
regard to culture, language, and genealogy, perished before the close of the 
fifteenth century on the field of battle and in atrocity raids. While old 
families were destroyed, new families were created. The remnants of the 
old settlers of noble background” lost, retained, or even extended their 
privileged position, after having merged with the numerically stronger immi- 
grants of similar social rank. The new Junker class that came into being was 
predominantly German in origin but gained rapidly in ethnic complexity by 
marrying native Polish, Pomeranian, and Germanized Prussian women of 
noble birth. Fusion was intensified by immigration from Bohemia and 
Silesia and, above all, Poland. The acquisition of West Prussia by Poland 
in 1466 inaugurated a long-run influx of members of the Polish landed gentry 
(szlachta), some of whom developed into large landed proprietors, although 
the great majority had to be content with a petty economic existence. It also 
resulted in a rapid Polonization of numerous German families. This was the 
time when the Oppens, Huttens, Falkens, Gótzendorfs, Dameraus, Glauchs, 
and Schleinitzes turned into Bronokowskis, Chapskis, Placheckis, Gra- 
bowskis, Dombrowskis, Gluchawskis, and Pleminskis. They were followed 
by members of the Blanckenburg, Borck, Kleist, Manteuffel, Sacken, and 
Unruh families, who adjusted themselves to the change in environment by 
accepting officers’ positions in the Polish army.** 


14In newly occupied frontier regions the Order often made much larger land grants to 
knightly or burgess capitalists and land promoters, See Hans Plehn, Forschungen sur Branden- 
burgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, XVII (1904), 391 f.; Eva Brunner Schlochau Entstehung 
und Entwicklung einer Verwaltungs-und Wirtschaftscinheit (Leipzig, 1939), pp. 4 £; Cambridge 
Economic History of Europe, I (Cambridge, 1942), 373. 

16 The gradual extinction of many of these native families, insofar as they preserved a coat 
of arms during the subsequent centuries, is traced in Johann Sibmacher, Grosses und Allgemeines 
Wappenbuch, VI, part rv (Núrnberg, 1874): “Abgestorbener Preussischer Adel"; see also part 
v % 1880): “Der abgestorbene Adel der Provinz und Mark Brandenburg.” 

18 A complete list of the German and Polish members of the West Prussian nobility as of 
1775, with indications of their status as landowners and public functionaries, in Publikationen 
aus den K. Preussischen Staatsarchiven, LXXXIV (1909), 737-78. The German cultural reaction 
to Polonization set in with the annexation of West Prussia by Frederick the Great. It asserted itself 
primarily through education in the ‘military asademy at Kulm and through service in the Prus- 
sian army. lbid., LXXXIII (1909), 375. 
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The newly established immigrant landowners of both West and East 
Prussia assimilated a second indigenous element, the locatores, who had made 
their appearance with the eastward push of German colonization and to 
some extent, at least, had filled the gap created by the partial extinction of 
the old native nobility in possession of large estates. In all East Elbian terri- 
tories the locatores started out as land agents in charge of attracting pioneers 
and of organizing village communities. On behalf of the territorial ruler or 
the colonizing lord they also exercised administrative and judicial authority 
over the local population. In economic society they formed, together with 
most of the Prussian Freemen, a semi-privileged group, half squire and half 
peasant. These men had sprung from varied classes. Among them were 
peasants and burgesses, but also knights, and these last helped to confer 
social distinction on the group as a whole. From the ranks of this group 
rose daring and adaptable individuals who, in the fifteenth century, in the 
more remote frontier regions of the “Wilderness” or in areas subject to the 
physical ravages of war, had occupied waste lands, or through the seizure of 
vacant holdings had succeeded in carving out large estates for themselves. 

Really powerful and wealthy landed magnates were not to be found prior 
to the mid-fifteenth century in the Prussian country nobility. Outstanding in 
numbers and vitality among the “first generation men” who now appeared 
on the scene were soldiers of fortune, who upon retirement from military 
service settled down as landowners. Functioning as the vanguard of reor- 
ganization in the land system, they anticipated the more universal redis- 
tribution of landownership in central Europe, brought about by rich officers 
who had acquired a fortune during and after the era of the Thirty Years’ 
War as managers of and investors and speculators in companies and regi- 
ments. Among the more prominent families with a background of profes- 
sional military service who became definitely established on Prussian soil 
after the 1450’s appeared many names well known in modern German 
history: Dobeneck, Dohna, Egloffstein, Eulenburg, Falkenhayn, Haugwitz, 
Kanitz, Kittlitz, Lossow, Polentz, Reibnitz, Sack, Schlieben, Tettau. A 
second wave of adventurous immigrants reached the country between 1480 
and 1525, attracted by the low price of land and the opportunity of fishing 
in troubled waters.** Some of the newcomers, like the Dohnas, Eulenburgs, 
Kreytzens, Oelsnitzes, Polentzes, Schliebens, Tettaus, and Wallenrodts, 
started out as owners of vast domains with sovereign rights over numerous 
villages and even country towns (Mediatstádte), and thus presented thent- 


17 A much more extensive list in Diplomatarium Ieburgense, ed. Georg A. v. Múlverstedt, 
H (Magdeburg, 1879), 850. 
18 Their names, ibid., pp. 851 £. . 
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selves as powerful figures. They usually resided in large castles which for- 
merly had belonged to the Order. With regard to economic pre-emineñce, 
social prestige, and political influence these new family dynasties had their 
counterpart in fifteenth century Brandenburg in the members of the “castle- 
residing nobility.” 1° - 

The appearance of an upper stratum of large-scale landowners in Prussia 
accentuated economic inequalities within the Junker class, alongside the 
crystallization of a more clean-cut line of demarcation based on origin, 
which assumed social and constitutional rather than economic significance. 
Superior social rank ¿nd an exclusive and privileged position in politics were 
claimed by the Dohnas, Eulenburgs, Heydecks, Kittlitzes, Plothos, Putlitzes, 
Schenk von Tautenburgs, Torgaus, and Truchsess von Waldburgs.” They 
could trace their lineage back to the old nobiles who had assumed the 
character of an upper nobility (Herrenstand), in contrast to the far more 
numerous knights who descended from the ministeriales, originally unfree 
household officials of princes and great magnates, who from the thir- 
teenth century onward had gradually developed into the lower nobility 
(Ritterschaft).” 

While in Prussia the personnel of the landowning Junker class changed 
notably, owing to the settlement of former German military entrepreneurs 
and their satellites and relatives in competition with Polish immigrants, new- 
comers of noble origin in the electorate of Brandenburg found an oppor- 
tunity to get permanently established as court officials and public function- 
aries. Gaining a foothold against the protests of the jealous native nobility, 
they usually became an amalgamated part of it, once they had secured pos- 
session of landed estates. The smooth transition from public office to private ' 
estate-holding, however, became more and more exceptional after the late 
seventeenth century. After the Hohenzollerns had taken over the Kurmark, 
repeated attempts were made to check the political and administrative ascend- 
ancy of the entrenched squirearchy by enlisting the services of landless 
“foreigners.” In accordance with European usage, appointment to a public 
office, as a rule, was looked upon by migratory adventurers as well as by 
members of the settled indigenous nobility as a lucky chance. It implied the 
expectation of furnishing the springboard for the making of an individual 
fortune and, quite frequently, for the acquisition of a landed estate by grant, 


19 Codex Diplomaticus Alvenslebianus, ed. id., 1 (1879), 630 £.; S. Isaacsohn, Geschichte des 
Breussischen Beamteniums,1 (Berlin, 1874), 103, 171 ff. 
20 Diplomatarium lleburgense, Y, 839 f; Pugo, or Der Grosse Kurfürst und die ost- 
preussischen Stände, 1640-1688 (Leipzig, 1905), p p. 
21 See Richard ‘Schrader, Lehrbuch der ie Rechtsgeschichte (6th ed., Leipzig, 1919), 
pp. 469-83, especially 478 Es Aloys Meister, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte von den Anfängen 
bis ins 15. Jahrhundert (3rd ed, Leipzig, 1922), pp. 127-31. 
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purchase, or peculation. Thus, for instance, under Joachim II (1535-71), after 
many years of court life and’administrative activity on a salaried basis, im- 
migrants like Adam von Trott, Gottfried von Canitz, and Wolf von Closter 
were compensated for their services with large land grants.” Previous to the 
emergence of the standing army (miles perpetuus) it was also customary to 
transfer land to experienced “colonels,” mostly immigrants, in return for 
military services rendered or to be rendered.” The creation of a permanent 
military machine by the Great Elector, on the other hand, brought into the 
country a large number of noblemen who had received their training as 
officers in the campaigns of the Thirty Years’ War, frequently as members 
of the Swedish army.** By extending credit to the crown or by grant the 
more fortunate among the newcomers acquired public domains or cashed in 
on the downswing of the economic curve by buying up land cheaply from 
bankrupt native Junkers and burgesses. 

A small minority of patrician burgher origin, usually quite well-to-do to 
start with, was found among the upper brackets of the new salaried em- 
ployees of the Elector’s government in Brandenburg. In most cases they 
were paid a fixed amount in money and in kind, were conceded a share in 
the more flexible office revenues, and while in office or upon retirement ac- 
quired landed estates.” Qualified by legal training and professional adminis- 
trative experience, they constituted a social stratum which on the whole, and 
especially in Prussia, was wanting in the recruitment of the Junker class after 
the fourteenth century. This absence of the urban burgher element was in 
sharp contrast with the rise of the English gentry, which was largely replen- 
ished by wealthy merchants and professional men, such as the more eminent 
lawyers and divines.”* From the long-run historical point of view, however, 
this group of Brandenburg government officials of burgher descent, who 
maintained close social, economic, and political contacts with leading Junker 
families, fortified by intermarriage, proved to be of considerable importance. 
Some of its wealthiest and most prominent members, like Erasmus Seidel, 
Lampert Distelmeier, and Franz Meinders, laid the foundation for the prac- 
tice of ennobling deserving officials by letters-patent (Briefadel).?” It should 
be noted, however, that these social upstarts and their descendants, who often 


22 Martin Hass, Die Hofordnung Kurfürst Joachims Il. von Brandenburg (Berlin, 1910), pp. 
152-56, 186 f. 

23 Names and dates in Isaacsohn, I, 278 £. 

24 Kurt Breysig and Fritz Wolters, Geschichte der brandenburgischen Finanzen, 1640-1697 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1895-1915), II, 8. 

25 For details sec Hass, pp. 202-16, 

28 R, H. Tawney, “The Rise of the Gentry, 1558-1640," Econ. Hist, Rev., XI, 4, 18; John U. 
Nef, The Rise of the British Coal Industry (London, 1932), Il, 1-43. 

27 Most informative details in Hugo Rachel, Johannes Papritz, and Paul Wallich, Berliner 
Grosskaufieute und Kapitalisten, 1 (Berlin, 1934), 298-304; N (1938), 106 É 
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held the same or similar administrative positions without acquiring a title 
of nobility, were gradually absorbed and assimilated by the Junker oligarchy. 
Contrary to French, Austrian, and Russian developments they formed up 
to the early eighteenth century an unimportant percentage of the member- 
ship of the office aristocracy as well as of the squirearchy, Even without a 
patent of nobility, in their capacity as owners of knights’ estates (Rittergúter) 
they enjoyed social and political equality with the lower nobility. In the 
diets they appeared as regular members of the estate of the lower landed 
nobility esha); but they were rarely elected to its standing com- 
mittees.”* . 

The transformation of public agents into independent landlords had its 
counterpart in West Prussia in the officials who, after 1466, on behalf of the 
Polish crown administered or managed, frequently in a hereditary capacity, 
the former domain of the Teutonic Order.** In the course of time many of 
these administrators acquired the status of alodial owners, after having 
become creditors of the crown for amounts ranging from 10,000 to 100,000 
tlr.*° In East Prussia, on the other hand, it was the liquidation of the Order 
as a corporate ruler and landowner in 1525 which provided the occasion for 
the final economic and political emancipation of its former members. In 
exchange for consenting to the formation of the duchy of Prussia they ob- 
tained the grant of life tenure in their offices, together with the confirmation 
of full jurisdictional and patronage rights over a large part of the still huge 
public domain.* Bonds of intermarriage subsequently strengthened the exist- 
ing ties of kinship to Junker families who had settled down in Prussia during 
the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The surviving Teutonic Knights, 
small in numbers but individually powerful by virtue of administrative, 
political, and diplomatic experience and familiarity with the local scene and 
still enjoying the control and usufruct of large units of landed wealth, sub- 
mitted to their incorporation in the Junker class under the pressure of neces- 
sity. But within the newly formed social body struggling for an esprit de 
corps they kept alive the tradition of the Teutonic Order to function as a 
selfish corporation in the stubborn defense of its privileges and vested interests. 


28 See the membership lists in Acta Brandenburgica, cd. M. Klinkenborg, I (Berlin, 1927), 
349; Helmuth Croon, Die kurmárkischen Landstände 1571-1616 (Berlin, 1938), pp. 209-13. 
29 Stanislaw Kutrzeba, Grundriss der Polnischen Verfassungsgeschichte (Berlin, 1912), pp. 
113, 116. 
30 When Frederick the Great ordered the “nationalization” of parts of the former crown es- 
es in West Prussia, the private investments previously made were, to some extent, acknowledged 
in form of indemnity payments. The von der Goltz family secured on this occasion, in 1773-74, 
the largest share, amounting to 94,000 ur. See Max Bar, Westpreussen unter Friedrich dem Gros- 
sen (Leipzig, 1909), I, 268 f.; I, 265, 
81 Acta Borussica, Behordenorganisation, I, 50; Aubin, p. 111; Heinrich Schweichler, Das 
Dománenwesen unter Herzog Albrecht in Preussen, 1525-1568 (1911), pp. 12 f. 
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II 


With its emergence as the principal landowning class Junkerdom had 
gained a strategic position of paramount importance in economic society. 
The victory constituted an essential cause as well as an effect of drastic 
changes in the structure of government and in the form of political and 
administrative organization. Though varying in expression and in intensity, 
the same trend toward domination of political society and of the organs of 
state by the squires claiming semi-sovereign rights asserted itself in all the 
major eastern territories during the fifteenth, the sixteenth, and at least 
part of the seventeenth centuries: in Bohemia, Moratia, Hungary, Silesia, 
Brandenburg, Pomerania, Poland, Prussia, and to a lesser degree in Lower 
and Upper Austria.** 

The vastness of the eastern state dominions, the inadequate lines of com- ` 
munication, and the lack outside of Prussia of a dependable personnel of 
experts necessitated from the outset of German colonization a system of 
administrative decentralization in areas settled by a private landlord 
(Grundherr). As a rule, jurisdictional lordship (Gerichtsherrschaft) in its 
more limited form, i.e., the functions of purely local public administration 
and of jurisdiction, had been delegated to a private landlord as an executive 
of the central government in communities and districts not directly subject 
to the central ruler in his capacity of owner of the public domain. In the 
states of the Teutonic Order leadership in politics and in the determination of 
policies had been concentrated in the central government, which entrusted 
the job of policy enforcement to a hierarchy of member Knights, acting as 
state officials and, originally, accountable to the central government. The 
owners of manorial estates (Grundherrschaften) had been vested merely 
with the limited authority embodied in local Gerichtsherrschaft. The system 
had remained fairly intact until 1410, except for the leading cities, which 
even in regard to their foreign policy had acquired rights of self-government. 
In Brandenburg and in other East Elbian territories, however, the pressure 

82 As to these developments and as to some of the concepts applied in the text, see Georg v. 
Below, Territorium und Stadt (Munich and Berlin, 1900); Friedrich Tezner, Technik und Geist 
des standisch-monarchischen Staatsrechts (Leipzig, 1901); Hans Spangenberg, Vom Lehnstaat 
zum Standestaat (Munich and Berlin, 1912); Otto Hintze, “Wesen und Verbreitung des Feudal- 
ismus,” Sitzungsberichte der Preuss. Akademie der Wiss. Phil.-histor. Klasse (1929), pp. 321-473 
id., “Typologie der stindischen Verfassungen,” Hist. Zettsch., CXLI (1929), 229-48; id., Welt- 
geschichtliche Bedingungen der Reprisentativverfassung, ¿bid., CXLI (1930), 1-47; Otto 
Hórzsch, “Adel und Lehnswesen in Russland und Polen und ihr Verhältnis zur deutschen Ent- 
wicklung,” ibid., CVII (1912), 541-92; Alexander Marcuse, Die Reprdsentativverfassung fu 
Europa bis zum Durchbruch des Absolutismus (Berlin, 1935); Josef Redlich, Das Oesterreichische 
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brought to. bes on the ruling families by political crises, dynastic rivalries, 
military necessities, and fiscal stringency had led after the thirteenth century 
to the piecemeal acquisition of various immunities and princely prerogatives 
(regalia). Thus, through the withdrawal of certain individuals or groups 
from central control, the decentralization of administration had assumed the 
character of administrative, judicial, and political autonomy. The foundation 
had been laid for the decentralization of government and for the disintegra- 
tion of both the authority and the might of the central ruler, The transforma- 
tion of “public” rights into “private” possessions by purchase, donation, or 
usurpation had been the work of country nobles, ecclesiastical bodies, and 
municipalities. Their gradual crystallization into separate estates, thinking 
and acting collectively and effectively claiming the right of checking the 
authority, the policies, and the conduct of the government of the central 
ruler, marked the dawn of what has been called in German constitutional 
history since Gierke the era of the dual government of the prince and the 
estates (dualistischer Sténdestaat). 

The new constitutional pattern was the institutional outgrowth of the 
redistribution of political power through the diffusion and limitation of what 
in modern terms might be called territorial state sovereignty. Its nucleus con- 
sisted in the gradual feudalization of the territory of the state. The territorial 
range of the authority of the central government was greatly curtailed by 
dividing and subdividing sovereignty, not on functional lines but in accord- 
ance with its objects, land and people. It broke up the state into sections, 
each in regard to both internal government and public administration, prac- 
tically’ independent of all the rest, and, within its boundaries, of all coercive 
control. Public prerogatives had become an integral part of subjective agrarian 
property rights. The principle of the state as family and property had made 
“office” an appendage of the land and the patrimonial holding of the vassal, 
lessee, or alodial owner, while those living under his jurisdiction had become 
his “subjects,” assuming the character of taxable assets attached to the land. 
“Public” rights over towns, villages, and tracts of land, consisting in rights 
to rents, dues, fees, taxes, and corvées, had changed into transferable personal 
property, bought and sold with the land and its inhabitants like any other 
economic commodity or service. The wealthy landholding families among 
the Junkers had pushed the process to its logical consequence. Residing in 
fortified castles, they ultimately formed states within the state. Equipped with 
gull jurisdiction and police power over large dominions, including country 
towns, they maintained private armies and a body of administrative officials 
completely out of the reach of the central ruler. The small squires imitated 
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the pattern by functioning on a pettier local scale as self-employing “public” 
administrators and appropriators of state rights. Thus, in conjunction with 
the redistribution of the landed wealth, the contraction of the authority and 
power of the central government, both quantitatively and qualitatively, had 
assumed amazing proportions, most noticeable in fifteenth century Prussia 
because of the suddenness of the changes there. Junker dominance over the 
“private” domain (domanium) of the Grundherrschaft, after it had acquired 
in actuality and in legal status the character of patrimonial dominion (domin- 
ium), ultimately made the territory of the state (dominium) almost coin- 
cide with the “public” domain (domanium), ie., the landed possessions of 
the ruler who enjoyed superiority but not supremacy. _ 

The East Elbian Stándestaat which took definite shape during the fif- 
teenth century was a strictly territorial association. The modern idea of a 
single state-personality was lacking. The Sténdestaat functioned through the 
dualism of two separate legal personalities, the estates (Landstánde) and the 
ruler. Its formative principle was the amalgamation of landed property rights, 
individual or corporate, with subjective public rights upon the basis of repre- 
sentative estates. The collective bodies of the politically privileged groups 
formed a kind of community in or above the commonwealth. They “repre- 
sented” the territory against the ruler. Called into session to assist the head of 
the state in the pursuit of territorial policies by rendering voluntary financial, 
political, and military support, they actually tended to resist by pressing for- 
ward private interests and rights through the limitation of the authority of the 
ruler. His prerogatives were treated like other “private” privileges and were 
to be confined to his domains and regalia, while the rest of the land, the re- 
maining material resources, and the larger part of the population of the ter- 
ritory were under the direct control of the estates. Authority over the territory 
as a whole was divided on dualistic lines, with two different spheres of state 
activity and two different sets of territorial institutions, most conspicuous and, 
practically, most important in the realm of territorial finance.” The financial 
apparatus of the prince formed part of his central government and of his ter- 
ritorial administration. It was concerned with making the crown domain and 
the regalian rights pay. The revenues collected had to meet the ordinary ex- 
penditures of the court and to reward its officials, who often also served as 
members of the closely affiliated and, in Brandenburg up to Joachim II's. 
reign, actually identical central government and the territorial administration 
of the ruler. The financial boards and committees of the estates, on the other™ » 
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hand, were in charge of the assessment, collection, and administration of “pub- 
lic” taxes, levied on land and people not belonging to the crown domain and 
set aside for the purpose of meeting “extraordinary” expenditures and, above 
all, of guaranteeing interest payment on the funded debt of the prince. 

The ruler's chronic dependence on the donations and the good will of the 
estates transformed their constitutional right of making voluntary grants from 
case to case, generally after elaborate negotiations, into an actual power of ex- 
erting strong influence on territorial legislation and on questions of policy. In 
Prussia, where under Polish influences the ultimate political power of the es- 
tates was greater and lasted longer than in the different territories which to- 
gether formed the Kurmark of Brandenburg, the first general diet of all the 
estates had met in 1411. By 1432 they advanced the claim to make financial im- 
positions, the entrance into a state of war, and treaties of alliances dependent on 
their consent in consequence of their right of resistance to oppression. In all 
East Elbian territories bargaining about financial subsidies used to be inter- 
twined with legislative initiative in the form of the drawing up of long lists 
of grievances (gravamina). Requests voiced on those occasions covered a wide 
field. Legislative enactments were asked for with reference to the territorial 
regulation of the domestic and the export trade, of the system of river trans- 
portation, of the economic activities and the legal rights of the various occu- 
pational groups, especially of the laborers, of the delimitation of the organs 
of government and of their competence, of patronage rights, of the social re- 
cruitment of public officials and of holders of ecclesiastical benefices; and of 
the allocation of fiscal burdens.** Though disrupted by internal disharmonies 
and antagonisms, each estate acted in accordance with the principle of pro- 
tecting the individual rights of its members against the encroachments of the 
ruler and of the other estates. Whatever their largely undetermined constitu- 
tional rights, in action each estate pursued the goal of securing a more defini- 
tive confirmation by statutory law of corporate privileges already secured de 
facto, and of solidifying and extending its economic and social interests by 
extorting additional political concessions, constitutional liberties, and admin- 
istrative prerogatives. 

This fluctuating secular struggle for political and economic power domi- 
nated the inner life of East Elbian state territories up to the middle of the 
seventeenth century. From the outset, while there were factional strife and nu- 
merous outbursts of jealousy and personal animosity among the individual 
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members of each estate, with plenty of dirty linen washed in public, the Junk- 
ers’ collective fight for political supremacy and administrative monopoly was 
directed against two fronts: against the authority and the claims of the Hohen- 
zollern rulers and against the rivalry of the burgesses of the independent mu- 
nicipalities (Immediatstádte) who formed the representation of the “Third 
Estate.” The “Upper Estates” of the higher nobility (Herrenstand) and the 
lower nobility (Ritterschaft) gradually gained ascendancy over both contest- 
ants through a series of shifting tactical alliances with one of the two against 
the other. The peak of their power in dominating territorial state politics, in 
virtually determining state policies, in developing a system of exclusive class 
privileges, and in making territorial state administration their preserve coin- 
cided with the period of the Price Revolution, which also meant a height in 
their economic prosperity. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century an ultimate solution was reached 
in regard to the cleavage within the “Upper Estates,” which at times had 
weakened their aggregate power to exert political pressure. By sheer weight 
of numbers the lesser nobility had gained the upper hand over the small up- 
per nobility of dynastic lineage. Though the Herrenstand as a corporate body 
failed to secure the political leadership over the Junker class as a whole, in 
close alliance with the wealthiest and socially more prominent members of 
the Ritterschaft it continued to furnish the personnel for the upper brackets of 
the office aristocracy. Thus distinguished for centuries were, for example, the 
Edlen Schenken, the Schulenburgs, Alvenslebens, and Bartenslebens in the 
Old Mark; the Putlitzes and Rohrs in Priegnitz; the Bredows and Arnims 
in the Middle and Ucker Mark; the Wedels, Borcks, and Ostens in the New 
Mark; the Heydecks, Finck v. Finckensteins, Kreytzens, Ostaus, Polentzes, 
Schliebens, Tettaus, and Wallenrodts in East Prussia. In each territory the 
leading landowning families were virtually the hereditary possessors of the 
more lucrative sinecures of territorial administration.” Frequently function- 
ing also as court officials and councilors of the prince’s central administra- 
tion,®* their conquests were made more complete by the acquisition of super- 
iority in the management of the crown lands. They shared, however, the 
spoils of public office-holding with the larger horde of place hunters who 
came from the lesser Junker families. Among them rotated the numerous 
minor posts connected with territorial administration and the supervision of 
the public domains. 

The persistent struggle for the Indigenat, ie., for the legal codification of ~ 
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the well-established practice of appointing only members of the indigenous 
nobility to the more significant state offices, was practically decided in favor 
of the Junkers around the middle of the sixteenth century. The victory was 
most complete in East Prussia, where by 1566 the Junkers had succeeded in 
obtaining the right of appeal to the Polish crown in case of conflict with the 
duke. The noble classes had thus reached the point of identifying themselves 
with the state, functioning as government and administration. Individually 
they were firmly entrenched as sovereign public administrators and appro- 
priators of state rights within the sphere of the manorial estate. Collectively, 
through the representative bodies of the Upper Estates, they had established 
themselves as co-owners of territorial sovereignty, serving as co-regents of 
territorial government and monopolists of territorial administration. ‘They 
furnished the personnel of the court, they were dominant in the councils of 
the central dynastic government, and they captured the district and local of- 
fices in charge of the administration and management of the crown lands and 
crown regalia. Thus they found themselves in possession of the usufruct of 
the largest part of the economy of the dynastic state, since the official power 
entrusted to commissioned administrators continued to be exercised as a 
species of private authority and private enterprise. 

The outright sale of crown estates and legal titles to crown revenues had 
become rare in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. But the process of 
their alienation, which had set in in Brandenburg by the thirteenth century 
and in Prussia by the fifteenth, remained in full swing up to the latter part 
of the reign of the Great Elector. It received decisive impetus from the grow- 
ing indebtedness of the Hohenzollerns, only temporarily halted under 
Albrecht Achilles (1470-86) and Joachim I (1499-1535). The chronic dis- 
location of public finance, so far as it advantageously affected the Junkers, 
manifested itself in a multitude of forms. The proprietary conception of pub- 
lic office-holding, which rested on the amalgamation of “private” and “public” 
rights, remained prevalent throughout the era of the Stándestaat. Because of 
widespread corruption, dismissal on account of fraudulent administration was 
an unknown phenomenon in fifteenth century Brandenburg.” No wonder, 
therefore, that the method of rounding off a private estate through the arbi- 
trary seizure of pieces of “public” land by, or with the toleration of, the 
administrator in charge retained its practical effectiveness. Probably more 
important was the traditional practice of. the embezzlement of rents, dues, 

eand fees collected on behalf of the crown, or of transforming the manage- 
ment of a crown demesne or forest into an instrument for organizing a 
private trade in grain or timber. Despite the high level of agricultural com- 
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modity prices during the sixteenth and the early seventeenth centuries, the 
money yield of the public domains, insofar as it ultimately reached the crown 
treasury, declined steeply, and during the first half of his reign even the 
Great Elector was unable to check the decline.” Dwindling revenues in the 
midst of the Price Revolution, combined with the unwillingness of the estates 
to make adequate grants and with the lack of a system of regular annual 
taxation for the satisfaction of state needs previous to 1653, generated a public 
credit inflation which opened up great opportunities for enterprising money 
lenders, while at the same time it intensified the deflation of the revenues of 
the public domains.” Most conspicuous among the creditors of the crown 
were court officials, councilors, members of the wealthy country nobility, 
and, after the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, military entrepreneurs.“ 

Common to most European countries was the method of paying for long- 
term credit by the farming out of more lucrative government posts, espe- 
cially sinecures, and of specified sources of revenue like customs duties and 
river tolls, or by the appointment of creditors to profitable offices with the 
right to the private appropriation of the total office income, either for a few 
years or for life. Quite typical was the case of Hans and Christoph v. 
Kreytzen, Hans v. Wittmannsdorf, and Hans Truchsess v. Waldburg, the 
first three being close relatives, who in their capacity of chief creditors of 
Albrecht von Hohenzollern managed to secure appointment to the leading 
court offices and, while in power, extorted large land grants from the duke.“ 
Most significant, however, was the reversion of crown estates and former 
church lands as security to large-scale creditors, many of whom had previ- 
ously grown fat by virtue of office-holding. This device, more than any other, 
altered the balance between the Junkers and the Hohenzollerns in both 
Brandenburg and Prussia with regard to the distribution of landed wealth - 
in favor of the Junker class. Transactions of this kind were not only very 
numerous but also large in scale. Single deals made by individuals sometimes 
reached 50,000 tlr., and on one occasion the corporate Ritterschaft of the Old 
and Middle Mark took possession of various estates upon payment of 210,000 
tlr.*? By 1620 the total debt based on the crown lands of Brandenburg alone 
as collateral had mounted to more than two million tlr. 
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The English Common Law, Barrier 
Against Absolutism 


C. H. Mcliwarn* 


THE narrow limits of this paper, written for delivery at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association in 1942, will, I am afraid, make it appear 
to be little more than a string of dogmatic and miscellaneous unverified 
propositions, subjects for future research and proof rather than present dem- 
onstration. Nevertheless, I am venturing to present this important subject 
now in the hope that I may be able to suggest some lines of future investiga- 
tion which in the end may in some instances put the background of our 
constitutional institutions and ideas on a sounder foundation than the tradi- 
tional one which we have inherited and may have accepted with too little 
examination and criticism. 

In dogmatic form, some of these propositions follow. 

Before the late seventeenth century, when true popular control of our 
legislative’ assemblies began, parliament’s primary importance is owing not 
to its representative character but rather to its maintenance against govern- 
ment of the rights of the individual subject which that representative charac- 
ter involved. 

If this be true, the principal background of our modern constitutionalism 
is to be found in the common law in which these rights of individuals are 
defined and only secondarily in the parliament which maintained them. Too 
long the historians of the constitution have neglected this factor of private 
law, forgetting that in the Middle Ages, when these individual rights were 
taking form, the old Roman and familiar modern distinction between public 
and private law had an extremely limited application in comparison with 
our modern one. These constitutional historians have largely ignored, through: ` 
ignorance or inadvertence, the chief source of the constitutional principle 
underlying our bills of rights, the original and most fundamental element 
in our present constitutional system in the United States. 

The study that might correct these tendencies must concentrate first on 
the period of feudalism when the doctrines of our common law were taking 
definite and permanent shape; secondly, on the period of the Renaissance 
monarchy, the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns, when the rights defined by 
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the common law were threatened by a parliament subjugated by royal will 
and in danger of abdicating its earlier role of the protéctor of private rights; 
thirdly, on the Stuart period, when despotic kings, failing in their attempts 
to quell the increasing agitation in parliament for the observance of law, 
turned from the Tudor method of subjugating their parliaments to the even 
more drastic expedient of complete suppression, either through a refusal to 
summon a parliament, as tried by Charles I, or the prevention of its sessions 
by repeated prorogations and dictated adjournments, as employed by 
Charles 11. Next, our study should concentrate on the short interval of rep- 
resentative government which accompanied and followed the “glorious revolu- 
tion”; and finally, on the growth of a new threat to the old common law 
and the individual rights it incorporates, in the growing arbitrariness of 
parliament, especially between 1716 and 1776, which led even the conservative 
Burke later to say that Englishmen in America who opposed the new parlia- 
mentary omnipotence were only defending the same principles asserted earlier 
by the Convention parliament against James II. 

There is a continuity in all this long struggle, and what constitutes this 
continuity is the common law with its definitions of individual right. 

Let us look briefly at some of these periods from this point of view, and 
at the treatment they have usually received at the hands of the older orthodox 
constitutional historians, and first, at the formative period of the age of 
feudalism. What crimes have not been committed in the handling of that 
important stage of our constitutional development, what crimes are still being 
perpetrated! Old Dr. Cowell was right when he declared in 1605, no doubt 
to the horror of Sir Edward Coke, that the English common law was nothing 
but a mixture of the Roman and the feudal law; but he was as certainly 
wrong in his assertion that this mixture warranted the arbitrary encroach- 
ment on private right which he and his royal master, “the wisest fool in 
Christendom,” were then advocating. 

To get straight the beginnings of all this, obviously we must look at this 
medieval mixture and at the true character of the two elements that formed 
it, the feudal and the Roman law. It must be confessed that in such an 
investigation the traditional historians have often been a hindrance rather 
than a help. For instance, some of them have asserted that feudal institutions 
in themselves were wholly incompatible with the continuance of the old 
Anglo-Saxon law, and this led some of the more extreme to deny the fact 
of an English feudalism altogether. Happily no reputable historian would go 
so far today, but the old obsession still lingers on in some of the textbooks, 
and it sometimes goes higher. 
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The assumption that Anglo-Saxon law could not survive the introduction 
of feudalism involves a complete failure to grasp the true character of feudal- 
ism. For its very essence is a territorial principle which makes the ancient 
custom of the local community the law of the fief, a principle no less effective 
if this community happens to be a whole realm. 'The whole emphasis of 
feudalism is on the continuity of local immemorial customs, preserved, in the 
language of the old Roman law, more utentium, by the habit of those who 
live under them; ancient customs, in the thirteenth century words of the 
Summa de Legibus of Normandy, “held from ancient times [ab antiquitate 
habiti}, approved by princes, and preserved by the peqple.” Such laws, as 
Schroeder says in his history of German law, are not made; they are only 
“found.” They are the customs, as Sir Edward Coke puts it, “of which the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” In fine, when reduced to a 
uniform system, they are the ancient “common law.” 

Instead then of saying that feudalism was inconsistent with Anglo-Saxon 
law, as some of the earlier historians do, I venture to assert that it was in 
large part feudalism itself and the energetic employment of a strictly feudal 
procedure of enforcement by exceptionally strong kings that serve to explain 
the perpetuation of the immemorial custom of the Anglo-Saxons in England, 
making it the “law of the land” and ensuring its persistence to our own times. 
These were “feudal” kings; but is it forgotten that the Conqueror himself 
commanded “that all should have and hold the law of King Edward” with 
only such additions as he himself had made, which we know were but few? 
Or that his son declared, “I restore to you the Law of King Edward”—not 
even legem Edwardi but lagam—with no additions whatever except his 
father’s, after the “unjust exactions” of his brother’s reign? Or that Stephen 
at his coronation “conceded” to his subjects “all the good laws and good 
customs which they had in the time of King Edward”? Or that Henry II, 
also at his coronation, conceded that all his men should have and hold these 
“free customs,” just as Henry I, his grandfather, had conceded them? Or 
that the same king in his assizes habitually refers to himself as dominus rex, 
lord king, putting the feudal term “lord” first? Even if modern historians 
have found an incompatibility between feudalism and Anglo-Saxon custom, 
it seems clear that the Conqueror and all his family found none whatsoever. 

That phrase of Henry II’s just quoted, his reference to himself as dominus 
rex, suggests that his notion of feudalism differed from that of some modern 
historians in another important respect. They seem to think of feudalism as 
no more compatible with a strong kingship than with an Anglo-Saxon law; 
they tend to make administrative decentralization the very core of what they 
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are pleased to term “the feudal system.” Clearly Henry IP's notion of feudal- 
ism was a very different one. He apparently saw no difficulty whatever in 
coupling together the feudal dominus and the strong national rex and calling 
himself both. On the whole I think I should prefer Henry II’s definition of 
such things to Freeman’s. 

But to get back to Dr. Cowell’s mixture and to the Roman part of the 
mixture, what shall we say of its nature and its importance? 

Here I am afraid I shall have to sin once more against historical ortho- 
doxy, for the contemporary evidence compels me to say, contrary to the view 
apparently prevailing, that in the development alike of our constitutionalism 
and our common law the truly critical formative period of the three centuries 
immediately following the Norman Conquest seems far more important in 
estimating the influence of Rome on England than the age of the Renaissance 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Englishmen of the thirteenth century found in Justinian’s law-books a 
constitutional principle widely different from—nay, directly opposed to—the 
political principles supported in Tudor times by quotations from the Roman 
texts, Thomas Cromwell, as Stephen Gardiner reports, repeated to Henry VIII 
the maxim “quod principi placuit legis vigorem habet” and urged the king 
if he wished to be a true king to follow it. In the thirteenth century Bracton 
had explained away this maxim of Roman absolutism and in its place ac- 
cepted from the Roman sources the dictum of Papinian as the true central 
principle of both the Roman and the English state—“lex est communis sponsio 
rei publicae.” A law is a common engagement and one not of the king but of 
the republic; and, as Glanvill had said before, in England it is ancient custom 
and not legislative enactment that we habitually put in the place of the 
Roman lex. That means “the common law,” and it was this common law 
that Bracton had chiefly in mind when he said that the king was sub lege. 

I have no time now either to justify or to enlarge on this, but I am con- 
vinced of two things concerning it: first, that Bracton is a truer interpreter 
than Cromwell of the constitution of both Rome and England; and, second, 
that the political principles of Bracton's age are far more important in their 
formative influence on our constitution than those accepted later by the 
monarchists of the period of the Renaissance. 

This of course is not to say that the Tudor period is not important in the 
development of our political institutions and ideas. It is vitally important, 


eand there is no period more in need of reconsideration; but it is on the 


whole a different kind of importance. Bracton’s age is a formative and con- 
structive one in the history of our common law and of the individual rights 
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the law defines. The Tudor period, on the other hand, is a period when the 


very existence of the common law is threatened and when individual rights 
are challenged by the encroachment of arbitrary will. The Tudors, Henry VIH 
especially, found means for the time to coerce their parliaments and act 
chiefly through them; but the acts are nonetheless acts of arbitrary will. No 
period is therefore more important, and probably none is in greater need of 
re-examination. 

The zeal of the more extreme Germanist historians has certainly eaten 
them up. They have taken a quite justifiable pride in the wide distribu- 
tion of Germanic free institutions in the Europe of ¿he Middle Ages, but 
they have often failed to see that this early wide extension itself becomes a 
fatal objection to their own correlative assumption that it is this same Ger- 
manic element in our constitutionalism which also furnishes the sole explana- 
tion of the later persistence of English liberty to our modern times. To put 
this more concretely, it may be shown that England, and, for example, the 
Spanish kingdoms, had in the Middle Ages a common heritage of Germanic 
custom in which their constitutional liberty chiefly consisted. lt may also be 
shown that about the end of the thirteenth century the development of 
Spanish liberty was as great if not even considerably greater than the Eng- 
lish. But it is also undoubted that by the seventeenth century, and in fact 
long before, this liberty had been almost totally extinguished in Spain, in 
contrast to England. Clearly, Germanic origins alone, then, will not suffice 
as an explanation of this unique survival in England of liberties that were 
once shared thus by other western nations as well. England’s different de- ` 
velopment cannot be attributed to a Germanic heritage that was common 
to all; it must be owing to factors that we should call English rather than 
Germanic, something peculiar to England or at least more prominent in Eng- 
land than elsewhere in European constitutional development. English history 
alone, with its maintenance of liberty, cannot make this wholly plain; to it 
must be added the constitutional history of the other Germanic lands where 
liberty once as great as England’s has fallen before the forces of despotism; ` 
and this comparative constitutional study must include thé medieval begin- 
nings as well as the later fortunes of constitutionalism. We need to pay no 
less attention than before to the common origins of our constitutional liberty, 
but much more than before to the later periods of crisis, not only in England 
but in other countries as well. In France, for example, royal ordinances came 
` in time to override the customary law and the individual rights it definede 
largely because at least as early as the beginning of the sixteenth century 
many French jurists, even the most liberal ones, were attributing its origin 
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"to the kings alone and not to the people: the vague and uncertain checks of 
the law of nature were all that remained as an obstacle to the king's arbitrary 
will. For why should kings be unable to change or ignore what kings alone 
had made? 

In striking contrast to the French coutume, the English common law 
throughout its whole history was regarded by English common lawyers and 
judges as originating in the people alone and was treated as the people's 
peculiar inberitance, never to be altered save with the consent of their own 
representatives in the estates of the realm: the English common law never 
ceased to be “the cemmon engagement of the republic,” as Bracton had 
defined it, and when royal orders infringed the subjects’ rights protected by 
this law the common-law judges in one famous case repeatedly refused 
obedience to Queen Elizabeth, because “the orders were against the law of 
the land, in which case . . . no one is bound to obey such an order.” This 
case of Cavendish was American enough to be included by the late Professor: 
J. B. Thayer among his American’ Cases on Constitutional Law. 

For England as elsewhere the chief threat against the common law began 
in the sixteenth century. In the Tudor period it was a struggle on the king's 
part to substitute his will for the traditional principles of the common law 
by making parliament the vehicle of his own commands rather than the 
official interpreter of the ancient law as before. A subservient parliament, 
cowed by royal threats between 1529 and 1536, thus established the first clear 
precedents for the later constitutional doctrine of parliamentary omnipotence 
and marked the first notable exercise of a true legislative sovereignty in 
England. These acts culminated in the last session of the Reformation Parlia- 
.ment in 1536, in the Statute of Uses and in the expropriation of monastic 
property by: mere power of parliament in patent contravention of the ac- 
knowledged principles of the existing law of the land. I regret that I have not 
the time adequately to indicate here the many doubts that unquestionably 
existed among contemporary English common lawyers as to the legality of 
such new and startling acts of parliamentary power. The view of most of 
them was probably expressed by Sir Edward Coke later in commenting on 
‘the parliamentary attainder of Thomas Cromwell without a hearing in 1540. 
That, he seemed to think, was an unwarranted violation of private right. It 
was bad law and should not be followed as a precedent; but it could not be 
resisted, for a legal decision by parliament, even a wrong one, was without 

appeal: parliament was the dernier resort. Many things are done, he regret- 
fully says, quoting the canonists, and are binding, although they are for- 
bidden to be done. By threatening the commons that he would have some 
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of their heads if his bill failed of enactment, Henry VIII secured the reluctant 
passage of the act against the lesser monasteries in 1536. It was probably a 
recognition on the king’s part that new parliaments were not likely to be 
as subservient in the future which led to his attempt to carry out Cromwell’s 
advice to make his will the law in the Statute of Proclamations of 1539, in 
which he failed, for the commons after long debate finally refused to sanction 
the legality of a royal proclamation infringing “any acts, common laws, 
standing at this present time in strength and force, nor yet any lawful or 
laudable customs of this realm,” or taking away the “inheritances, lawful 
possessions, offices, liberties, privileges, franchises, goodg, or chattels” of any 
of “the King’s liege people.” Government the king might carry on by 
proclamation if he chose; it was the common law that he must not be per- 
mitted to touch without consent of parliament. 

D’Ewes’s journals of the parliaments of Elizabeth have numerous indica- 
tions of parliament's increasing anxiety to protect these common-law rights 
from royal encroachment, but I refer only to the most striking of them all, 
in the debate in Elizabeth’s last parliament concerning royal monopolies. 
The most significant result of that great debate is, however, not, as constitu- 
tional historians usually suggest, the queen’s promise to recall the oppressive 
monopolies of which the commons had complained; for that she could do 
by the same prerogative power under which these monopolies had been 
originally granted. The all-important thing is not that, but the less-noticed 
promise of the queen that all the monopolies not recalled “shall be left to 
the law.” They had not been left to the law before; the common law had 
been “stayed.” This was above all a victory for the common law, its final and 
greatest victory over arbitrary government in Tudor times. 

I pass over the whole Stuart period, during which parliaments, when 
not suppressed entirely, intermittently maintained their traditional role as 
champions of the common law against arbitrary will. I omit the all-important 
attack of the Stuart kings upon the independence of the judiciary, the very 
citadel of the law, and come finally to the period after the Revolution, in 
the eighteenth century, when parliaments, though now largely freed from 
royal control, begin on their own account to reassert as their own prerogative 
the same kind of arbitrary authority which they had resisted so vigorously 
in Tudor and Stuart times when exercised by a king; an authority, as 
Bishop Atterbury caustically remarked at his trial in 1723, which “hath a 
greater power than the sovereign legislature of the universe; for He can do —= 
nothing unjust.” 

The earliest striking illustration of this new parliamentary omnipotence 
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is the passage of the Septennial Act in 1716 by a Whig parliament on the 
familiar plea of a national emergency, attributed in this case to the Jacobite 
rising of 1715. Without any mandate whatsoever from the electors, this 
parliament, chosen under a statute limiting its life to three years at the most, 
extended its own duration for four years more, and, as Bolingbroke says, 
“entailed septennial parliaments on the nation.” It is not surprising that the 
doctrine of parliament's arbitrary power should rapidly grow after that and 
“become familiar.” By the early years of George III’s reign parliaments had 
gone much farther along the same road. They were now denying to the 
electors of Middlesex the right to choose their own representatives in the 
house of commons; they were attempting to throw into the Tower any 
London magistrate who resisted. In this connection one reactionary member 
even ventured to declare that “this house [the house of commons] constitutes 
the only people of England which the law acknowledges”! And when this 
arbitrary authority was extended to destroy the common-law rights of Eng- 
lishmen in America after the end of the French war in 1763, the lord 
chancellor defended such actions by declaring that “every government can 

` arbitrarily impose laws on all its subjects; there must be a supreme dominion 
in every state.” “For what purpose were they suffered to go to that country,” 
demanded Lord Carmarthen in 1770, “unless the profit of their labour should 
return to their masters here?” 

In like manner, to take just one more last example, parliamentary privi- 
lege, which had been used in the seventeenth century to maintain the rights 
of an Eliot and a Selden against the despotism of a tyrant—in part rights 
under the lex terrae as well as the lex parliamenti—had become by the 
eighteenth little more than a means of shielding parliament’s agents or 
exempting the immunities of its members from the normal operation of the 
law of the land. The commons richly deserved the rebuke of Colonel Barré 
in 1771 when he said: 


You, who are only deputies or factors, have usurped a power not only superior 
to that of your creators, but destructive of the very rights by which they exist as 
freemen, and by which you yourselves exist as representatives. In the gulf of your 
privileges you have swallowed up the birthright of the people, who are ultimately 
paramount to all three branches of the legislature. 


No wonder that the founders of our own state when confronted with the 
necessity of creating a new government after independence should insist that 
the chief fundamentals of this “birthright of the people” be set apart in a 
bill of rights that no government could ever arbitrarily touch. Fortunately 
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they were men trained in the political school of Coke, not that of Black- 
stone, and to them we owe much of the credit for the preservation to our 
time of our inheritance in the English common law, throughout the whole 
of our long history the chief bulwark protecting individual and “common” 
right against the despotic will of' kings and of parliaments alike. 


The Tragedy of Charles O'Conor 
An Episode in Anglo-Irish Relations 


GIOVANNI CosTiGAN* 


IN the year 1799 Father Charles O'Conor, rector of Castlerea in the county 
of Roscommon, obtained permission from his bishop to leave his parish and 
reside in England gs chaplain and librarian in the Grenville family at the 
great house of Stowe in Buckinghamshire. He was then thirty-five years of 
age. The step was momentous, the turning point of his life. He was leaving 
family and friends, cutting himself off from all known things, to embark 
on a new existence among strangers in a strange land. For England was a 
country almost completely unknown to him. He had not spent so much as 
a month of his life there. He was going from the desolate, hovel-dotted plain 
with its soaking roads and ragged hedges to the lawns of velvet and the noble 
woods of an English country house; from the society of a miserable, illiterate 
peasantry to that of one of the leading families of Europe; from the crepus- 
cular half-lights of Connaught to the noonday glory of Stowe. How came 
this golden opportunity to fall into the lap of a simple country priest? And 
how was it untimely tarnished, so that Father O’Conor, instead of fame, 
found ultimate humiliation and despair? Stowe was a steppingstone not, as 
he fondly hoped, to the dignity of episcopal rank but to a state of degrada- 
tion in which he found himself stripped of his priestly functions and for- 
bidden to receive from others the sacraments which he was no longer allowed 
to administer himself. For fifteen years, despite his most piteous entreaties, 
he was to be allowed neither to confess nor to communicate. And when he 
finally returned to his native country, it was as a palsied tottering imbecile, to 
die in a lunatic asylum at the age of sixty-four. 

Charles O’Conor was a proud man. He was proud of belonging to one of 
the oldest families in Connaught and of his descent from the ancient kings 
of Ireland. For the common people he had nothing but contempt. What 
Wolfe Tone, in a phrase of ringing defiance, called “that numerous and 

*The author was born in Kingston-on-Thames, England, in 1905. He received his B. A. and 
M. A. from Oxford and his doctor's degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1930. He is now 
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respectable class of the community, the men of no property,”* Father O'Conor 
scornfully stigmatized as “Irish bogtrotters” and as “the infatuated rabble of 
that country.”? “The manners of the lower orders in Ireland,” he wrote later, 
“are at once ferocious and fawning, hospitable and suspicious.”* “The com- 
mon people of Ireland are devout without morals and religious without 
honesty.”* To this arrogance of caste he added a second and special pride 
in the memory of his paternal grandfather, Charles O’Conor of Belanagare, 
upon whose life he early modeled his own and whose achievements he was 
resolved to emulate, if not surpass. 

Charles O’Conor the elder (1710-90) was probably the most distinguished 
Irish scholar writing in English in the eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson 
praised enthusiastically his Dissertations on the History of Ireland® Helvetius 
knew his work and admired it. Berkeley commended his Seasonable 
Thoughts for their “candour, judgment and learning.”* Edmund Burke 
applauded his attack upon the Penal Laws, while Protestants and Catholics 
alike acclaimed his spirited reply to Hume's “declamatory invectives.”” But 
the larger history of Ireland, which he intended as the crown of his labors 
and to devote himself to which he settled the family estate of Belanagare, 
County Roscommon, upon his elder son Denis, while he retired to a cottage 
called the Hermitage, built upon the edge of the demesne—this history was 
interrupted by lawsuits begun, under the protection of the Penal Laws, to 
deprive him and his heirs of the family estates. “A plague on it,” he groaned 
in 1782, “The Anguish I suffered on this Account, has suspended the His- 
torical Task I have set myself.” ° 

It was to his grandson that the old man looked for the continuation of 
his work. He saw with delight the boy’s early interest in history. Together 
they read and refuted Gibbon.” When in 1779, at the age of fifteen, Charles 
got a scholarship to the Irish College in Rome, from his own depleted re- 
sources the Hermit of Belanagare sent him presents of maps and books, in- 
cluding five volumes of the Parliamentary Debates, and was doubtless 
gratified to hear later that the boy was transcribing the Manuscript of 
Nennius from Queen Christina’s Collection in the Vatican.*” He wrote in 
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1783 suggesting that Charles undertake “the History of the Church during 
the four ages which succeeded to the times of the Apostles.”** Encouraging 
reports came from the professors of the college, as in 1786, when Father 
Charles O'Kelly wrote to the old man that his grandson “diligently improves 
his talents. . . . If God preserves his life and health, I am confident that he 
shall hereafter shine in his own Country in every respect, and revive the 
memory of his grandfather's pen by his own.”** 

When in 1789, after an absence of ten years, Charles O'Conor returned to 
Ireland, he was a fully ordained priest and doctor of divinity. But the return 
of the native, from «he land of palaces to the land of public houses, was 
marked with less of love than of loathing. Roman splendors had seduced his 
Irish heart. The pitiful manifest degradation of Irish life was more apparent 
to his unsubtle senses than the odor of corruption diffused through the city 
of the pontiffs, “that high Capital where kingly Death keeps his pale court 
in beauty and decay.” Contemplating his return to his own country, O’Conor 
scribbled in his notebook the disgraceful remembered details of the life he 
was again to see around him: “huts so narrow, so dirty, so wretchedly con- 
trived that the pig sleeps almost in one bed with the family, and the roof 
scarce affords one narrow passage for the light, and the Smoak, and the naked 
Children mingle on one Dunghil [sic] with the vilest of the animal Crea- 
tion... is this,” he asked bitterly, “the country that I am to get in exchange 
for this delightful Italy.”* “Dear Sir!” he protested on another occasion, 
after descanting to an Irish friend on the glories of the Seven Hills, “how 
can you expect that I should quit this scene without a throbbing heart, espe- 
cially when I consider that I am returning to your miserable climate and 
more miserable country.”** 

Through the influence of his family he was at once appointed to the living 
of Castlerea, though not without an unseemly wrangle with the bishop of 
Elphin, Dr. French, who had designed the living for one Owen Flyn, a- 
relative of his own. Only when the O’Conors, “enraged at this indignity & 
violation of their ancient & just right, menaced to nail up the chapels of 
Kilkeevin & of Ballintubber,” to both of which they claimed the right of 
presentation, did the bishop give way.” Even this was not the end, for Dr. 
French insisted on appointing as curate his nephew Mr. Tonry, a young 
man of twenty-three. Tonry turned out to be, at least in O’Conor’s account, ` 
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the Peace and then forwarded to me. All his letters and papers he leaves scattered 


about... - - . 

To shew the wanderings of the poor man’s intellect, he went yesterday or the 
day before to Broadway to tell him that he had been to the kitchen door, which 
was shut against him; that he was famished, for that I had ordered that he should 
have nothing to eat in the place, and therefore that he begged Broadway would 
give him some victuals as for himself, Broadway tried to reason him out of the 
folly, and when he found that he failed, he went to Pool, the steward, who assured 
him that no such order was given. The poor Doctor had never been near the 
kitchen door, and had just been eating a hearty luncheon when he told him so,*** 


Within a year he was dead and was buried in the family graveyard by 
the ruined castle ‘of Ballintubber. For the rest, to borrow the words of an 
older writer: The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy. 


186 The private Diary of Richard, Duke of Buckingham and Chandos (3 vols., London, 
1862), I, 2-3. 
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oness in 1812 it had' been in evidence. “My dear Doctor,” she would rally 
aim gently, “your head is so full of your own business that it is no wonder 
you should think it causes the rain, the wind, the King's illness, the Queen 
of France’s death—the King of Swedens [sic] arrival—in short everything 
hat happens.”**° A few years later he was himself convinced “that Rome 
would give a Cardinal’s hat to any person who could prevail upon me to 
-etract. I know that this is only a conjecture,” he added, “but I believe it.”*** 
He was now talking of sending his justification “to the Corners of the 
Globe.” *** 

These grandiose delusions enveloped an actual existenee which was daily 
yecoming more pitiful and abject. He began to think that the very servants 
were forming plots against him, that he was hemmed in on all sides by con- 
spiracy. He had long brooded upon the disgrace’ of his name in Ireland, his 
srospects become “the Sport-and the Scorn of the vilest bogtrotters, as well 
is of the great knaves in my native country.”*** One who visited him at this 
ime found him “deeply sunk into the vale of years, and afflicted with fre- 
quent and severe infirmities.”*** His hand was so palsied that he could 
scarcely write. The wavering childish zigzags of the feebly guided pen, the 
sadly smudged and blotted page, are pathetic witnesses to a decrepitude of 
vody as well as of mind. His person, which apparently he had always neg- 
ected, now became totally disreputable. Shabby and dirty, his fingernails 
dlack, reduced to the physical ignominy of the peasant life which he despised, 
ais pride of intellect and pride of birth alike laid low, he shuffles out of reason 
ind out of history. It was soon necessary to send him to an asylum in Ireland. 
Ín his diary the duke of Buckingham has recorded the painful scene of the 
loctor's removal from Stowe. The duke took leave of him in the manu- 
cript room. 


3 July 1827:—He scarcely spoke, but, beginning to talk about thanks, grati- 
ude, etc. I stopped him and endeavored to speak cheerfully to him, and of seeing 
iim again. I then kissed the old man’s forehead and left him. I felt deeply the 
darting of an old friend. He showed no emotion. 

4 July 1827:—The poor Doctor leaves Stowe. This terminates a connection 
of twenty-nine years. He leaves me in the greatest possible aberration of mind. 
For the last three days he has been packing and unpacking and repacking, and 
it last leaves three trunks corded up and directed with the greatest care, with the 
seys on the table, saying to Broadway that they must bé examined by a Justice of 
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respect to the crowning of a Napoleon, I am willing to forgive.”*** In his 
appeal he drew an analogy between the bishops’ persecution of himself and 
the Pharisees “accusing our Saviour of Heresy against the Law & the Prophets, 
& excommunicating him calumniously.” He concluded with a veiled threat 
to the Holy See. “Generations yet unborn,” he cried, “will be interested in 
ascertaining whether the Roman See teaches that any human being is in- 
vested by the Divine Being with the power of calumniating another and the 
degrading & deposing him from all his professional honours, titles and ad- 
vantages.” "** The pope received the appeal from Denis’ own hands and 
passed it on to the College of Propaganda, where it at once began to gather 
dust, while Denis, cooling his heels in an interminable series of ante- 
chambers," had ample opportunity to test the truth of the witticism that 
waiting in a cardinal’s antechamber gave one the nearest idea that could be 
formed on earth of the nature of eternity. “The slowness of ecclesiastical 
proceedings here,” he fumed, “is a severe test of human patience. I have 
known many detained here month after month to arrange some trifle which 
they imagined would have occupied them but as many hours.” "° A year later 
he was still waiting. “Either laziness or imbecility or both,” he broke out 
‘against the cardinals, 

gives such a tone of indecision to their proceedings that their dilatoriness is 
proverbial. My disappointment & vexation 1 cannot describe. . . . Is it possible the 
clergy here believe what they preach, that a single soul is of infinite value because 
redeemed at an infinite price & that it cannot be saved without the aid of the 


sacrements [sic]—& that under this conviction they calmly incur the guilt of 
exposing a soul to hopelessness from their procrastination and neglect? 127 


Meanwhile at home his uncle was cooly construing the indifference of Rome 
as a personal triumph. “Rome has been humbled into caution,” he an- 
nounced.**" In September, 1820, he made a final appeal to the pope. “Your 
H. must allow,” he urged magnanimously, “that considering the many 
Roman Court abuses of former and of recent days to which my works refer, 
it was nothing less than a very high opinion of the honor & integrity of yr. 
H. that could induce me to make such an appeal.”**” This, too, remained 
unanswered. 

His patronage of St. Peter’s successor was only one form of the megalo- 
mania from which he was suffering. Even before the death of the march- 
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involved “the dearest interests of the Catholic Church,” and if no one else 
would defend those interests, he would.** The persecution of him was also 
endangering Catholic emancipation. “A wicked cry of schism and heresy 
raised by persons who are interested in a usurpation of extravagant power 
and pretentions to absolute blind domination, has overwhelmed every meas- 
ure which has been benevolently proposed for Catholic Emancipation.”** 
He considered taking legal action against Dr. Troy. If he wished to proceed 
against him, there should have been first a monitory, then a citation, then a 
hearing, then the “cause of a suspension fairly and accurately stated in writ- 
ing,” then time for defense, and finally public trial.*** The quarrel was now 
not between Troy and O’Conor but between Troy and the whole Catholic 
church!!!" Dr. Poynter, too, should have issued three monitories. Even God 
could not do without them. They “never were & never can be dispensed with 
by any power upon earth no not even by the Almighty Being who cannot 
dispense in the principles of right € wrong.”** His “excommunication” 
was therefore null, and his denial of sacraments sacrilegious.” In addition, 
Dr. Poynter was guilty of mortal sin for the “calumnious Censures” which 
he had made.” At other times he relieved himself by an invective which 
was as feeble in effect as it was ferocious in intent, as when he accused 
Dr. Milner, an arch-enemy, of being “a gormandizer who would eat beef 
stakes [sic] before Mass on Good Friday.” It was in the same letter, in- 
cidentally, that he declared: “I am one of the last men in the world, who 
would yield to personalities. . . . I abstain from personalities, they are be- 
neath my notice.”*** 

At least as early as 1815 he appealed to Cardinal Consalvi, the papal secre- 
tary of state.*** His protest was ignored. Three years later he took advantage 
of the presence in Rome of his nephew Denis O’Conor to address a letter to 
the pope in person. Not unmindful of his violent attacks upon the curia, “you 
will, no doubt,” he told Denis, “hear many invidious remarks upon some 
warm expressions in my works on the intrigues of the Roman Court,” and 
he authorized him to apologize for any personal remarks reflecting on Pius 
VII, “our aged and venerable Pontiff,” as he called him, “whose Sins with 
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the tortures his enemies would put him to, if only the Inquisition were still 
in force.” Opposition to ecclesiastical authority, said Columbanus, had al- 
ways been “persecuted with all the harsh intemperance of the most tyrannical 
passions, with confinement, with dungeons, with fire and faggot, with slav- 
ery and with death!”*% The church's treatment of him was “more bitter and 
relentless” than the penal code itself. “The martyrdom of the Spirit,” he 
lamented on Good Friday, 1819, “when so prolonged by denying me the es- 
sentials of my religion is worse than ‘Damien’s bed of steel’ which lasted only 
one day.”*” Like him, Savonarola*® had been attacked for his honesty and 
Pico** for his learging. He likened his fate to that of “Joan of Arques.” He, 
too, would be vindicated when his ashes were cold in the grave.*” He insisted 
that he had been excommunicated? (which was untrue). Why was he 
singled out, he demanded, when Richard of Armagh, “Whose works abound 
in great errors,” was not? *% To his sister he wrote: “Literally my hair turned 
grey [in another draft he substituted ‘white’] from anxiety. I was the only 
Catholic in the British Islands who was deprived of the benefits of his Reli- 
gion.”*% He consoled himself with the Imitation of Christ and by “the ex- 
ample of many Saints, who have been persecuted in the same way, who suf- 
fered the same privations that I do, and carried that cross to their graves.”** 
He even compared himself to Christ. Bishop Poynter was Pontius Pilate.**? 
He was “a calumniated & persecuted Catholic clergyman” serving “my 
calumniated, persecuted & excommunicated [!] Master.”** The opinion of 
the world was of no consequence. “The world cried Aosannah to the Son of 
David one day & crucify [sic] him the next.” 1 

In another mood he would demand to have his case considered by an 
Oecumenical Council; then he would waive this claim for a council of the 
whole church and consent to appear before a General Council of the Latin 
church, or even, providing the lower clergy were present too, before “a free 
National Synod.” “> His defense was not a matter of personal concern, It 
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time when O’Conor had returned to Dublin to superintend the sale of Colum- 
banus, Dr. Troy suspended him from the exercise of all his priestly functions. 
The news was conveyed one Sunday morning just as he was preparing to 
celebrate mass—a moment chosen, according to O’Conor, with the deliberate 
intention of provoking him into a rash act of disobedience which might have 
still more drastic consequences. In August, 1812, he was likewise suspended 
in England, and his writings were condemned as schismatic in tendency by 
Dr. William Poynter, bishop of Halia and successor to Dr. Douglass as vicar 
apostolic of the London district. O’Conor retaliated with a fifth letter in 
which he defended Henry IV at Canossa” and a sixth, in 1813, in which 
he maintained that “theological malignity” had tried to “enthrone a Spiritual 
Fiend in the heart of Columbanus . . . from the secret intrigue of 1799, the 
spirit of encroachment stalked abroad with the gigantie stride of a Philis- 
tine.” °° 
More and more the fruit of those afterdinner conversations was ripening. 
The doctor had by this time reached the stage of denouncing “miracle-mong- 
ering,” scapulars used “like the amulets of Tippo-Saib,” and the mummery of 
gaudy dolls in Italy which opened or shut their eyes to announce impending 
calamities or to arrest volcanoes. He jeered at the house of Loreto taking up 
its abode among the assassins of Ancona and attacked Jesuits, Dominicans, 
and Franciscans impartially. He accused the church authorities of thinking it 
dangerous to read the New Testament and exploded against “the vilest 
maxims of Ultra-montanism.”*’ Without knowing it and while still protest- 
ing his complete loyalty to the Catholic church, he was fast becoming Protes- 
tant in all but name. 
At this time also he suffered two severe additional blows. The death in 
1812 of his devoted friend Lady Buckingham and of her husband a year 
later lost him his foremost champions. The next marquis, later first duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, though he signified his willingness to continue 
him as librarian at Stowe, had never been friendly to Dr. O'Conor.” The 
great house, moreover, was now deserted. The new owner was absent for 
lengthy periods and plunged into a life of gaiety and extravagance which 
soon encumbered the estate with debt. The children had grown up, married, 
and departed. Except for the servants, the doctor was usually alone in the 
great emptiness. His troubles preyed increasingly upon him, and he began 
to develop marked symptoms of persecution mania. He fancied himself the 
center of a vast conspiracy, the eyes of the world upon him. He dilated upon 
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united her entreaties from Belanagare.*? The unquenchably sanguine Hugh 
wrote at the same time: “The Report of the Country is that you are Bishop of 
Elphin, and that Louis the 18% wrote himself to the Pope on your behalf.” 
Actually Columbanus had as much chance of being bishop of Elphin as of 
being pope of Rome. 

It remains to inquire why O'Conor should, with apparent deliberation, 
have ruined his chances of obtaining a bishopric? Was it that he had grown 

- tired of waiting and that his chagrin found relief in violent utterance? Was | 

it the product of an overweening confidence—he boasted of the rapidity with 
which he threw off the first letter—and a first exhibition of that almost insane 
egotism which was soon to be his downfall? Or was it, as Owen seemed to 
think, that the marquis was against his librarian returning to Ireland and that 
the latter yielded to his influence? ® There is not at present enough evidence 
to determine. Dr. O'Conor's own justification appeared in the third number . 
of Columbanus. He could not accept the see of Elphin, he declared, because 
he was incapable of “that vile contemptible cunning, that lying and canting 
hypocrisy, that lowborn policy of vulgar peasants, and of still more vulgar 
minds, which live by expedients, playing a double part unworthy of our an- 
cestors, disgraceful to our country, horrible in the eye of God.” His final 
rationalization was that Columbanus had been condemned to prevent his be- 
coming a bishop! Jealousy had prompted the authorities to silence him.” That 
his failure to become a bishop, whatever its cause, rankled exceedingly is 
evident from his constant readiness to prefer the charge of unscrupulous 
episcopal ambition against others. Almost the first slur thereafter which he 
sought to cast upon an opponent, the stone ever ready to his hand, was the 
accusation of greed for a mitre, The idea that all clergymen were engrossed 
in this pursuit became an obsession with him.” 

It is hardly surprising that he soon felt the official displeasure of the 
church. In December, 1810, Bishop Douglass, his immediate superior in Eng- 
land, withdrew his faculties for the London district. Two years later, at a 
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of the bishop's death, Owen, as head of the house, had circulated a printed 
appeal on behalf of his brother throughout Dublin “and in all directions 
without losing a minute to the parish priests of the Diocese.”* He likewise 
wrote directly to Lord Buckingham, asking him to use his influence on behalf 
of his librarian. “It was the first letter 1 ever wrote to ask a favour from a 
great man,” Owen told. his brother, “and nothing but zeal for y" Interest 
could have induced me to write it.”*? But, he added two months later, “I 
dread that you will never have the opportunity of being promoted to a 
Bishoprick again.” ® So strong was Owen’s family pride that he was resolved 
to stick at nothing, not even at simony.** Family hopes.an high. A Dublin 
evening paper already announced the happy event.** There were even rumors 
that O'Conor was being considered for a still higher dignity—for the arch- 
bishopric of Tuam itself.” These sanguine expectations were dashed by the 
appearance in March, 1810, of the first number of Columbanus. The good 
doctor evidently preferred, in the phrase of Hugh McDermot, his brother-in- 
law, “to moulder away an unprofitable life among the Bookshelves and Fish- 
ponds of Stow.” *7 

Yet, in spite of the disgrace of Columbanus and O'Conor's suspension 
from his functions both in Ireland and in England, his friends and relatives, 
putting their trust in the power of royal acquaintance, still contrived to in- 
dulge hopes on his behalf. In May, 1814, Owen begged him to use his in- 
fluence with Louis XVII (of which possibly he had heard exaggerated ac- 
counts) to get Aimself some Irish bishopric, Elphin or another. The restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, he pointed out, was O’Conor’s great chance. Louis 
XVIII might even approach the pope. “Your friends are all looking to this 
and will not forgive you if you miss such an opportunity.”* His aged mother 
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by a majority of the parochial clergy in the diocese. The bishops, he told a 
correspondent, had taken advantage of the penal laws to resist ancient and 
customary lay nominations, to usurp the rights of the lower ‘clergy, and to 
name their own successors.” One of the complaints against Rinuccini in 
1646, he noted, was that of invading the rights of lay patrons. 

The warmth of these attacks upon the hierarchy suggests that, to a con- 
siderable extent, the doctor’s personal feelings had become involved. “To 
inquire into motives, in which the public have no concern,” he proclaimed 
haughtily in the sixth letter in 1813, “Columbanus scorns to condescend.””* 
Sufficient materialseare at hand, however, to make-such an -inquiry not too 
difficult a matter, His chief motives would appear to‘ have been wounded 
vanity and disappointed ambition. That he wished to be a bishop seems 
clear. But he expected a mitre to fall upon his head. He was unwilling to 
exert himself and indifferent to the exertions of his friends. 

In 1803, when the see of Achonry fell vacant, the: chapter of the diocese 
unanimously postulated for O’Conor. The’ lattér’s relatives wrote, urging 
upon him the advantages of “a Snug Bishoprick worth £150 or £200 a year” 
as against an insecure chaplaincy at Stowe.” But he was deaf to their appeals 
to raise himself from “the Mire of Dependence.” "° Five years later the see was 
again vacant, and once more the chapter postulated for O'Conor, who again 
refused to budge.” Perhaps the reason for his supineness was the poverty of 
the see of Achonry. The neighboring diocese of Elphin, in which the family 
lands were situated, was worth five or six times as much.” After the death of 
Dr. French on April 29, 1810, the family decided on a grand concerted effort 
to seat the librarian of Stowe in the episcopal palace at Boyle. Within a week 
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lished in 1811, Columbanus insisted again that, but for the opposition to the 
veto, Ireland would already be enjoying Catholic emancipation.* In passing, 
he attacked the Index Canonicus and “Pope Leo 10's simoniacal abuse of 
indulgences,” which he said was responsible for the Lutheran heresy.” 

One striking feature of these Columbanus letters is the malignity of their 
attacks upon the episcopate. In the first letter he intimated that the bishops 
were engaged in a “confederacy against the prescriptive rights of their Nobil- 
ity, their Gentry, their second order of Clergy, and the whole body of the 
Irish people.” “I dare to enquire,” he went on, “whether, under the mask 
of Religion, under the loud tumultuous roar of Spiritual Independence, and 
in this Volcano of zeal, which sets the House of God on fire, a conspiracy 
may not be formed against the real liberties, Civil and Religious, of the Irish 
people.” ® He denounced the bishops for demanding blind obedience to their 
orders and for turning their spiritual powers into “a temporal sword, whose 
hilt is somewhere in France, and whose point lunges at every Catholic in the 
British Islands.” "° He accused them of subservience to the Vatican. Like the 
ultramontane bishops in Ireland after 1646, he insinuated, they were “taught 
to prefer the standard of the Vatican to their own native harp, which had, 
on so many occasions before, united discordant interests, and soothed the 
savage dispositions of popular discontent.” He warned the hierarchy, “nursed 
in the bosom of Ireland,” against assuming “another sovereign and another 
country.”" He cast aspersions upon his eminence of Dublin's low birth.” 
Most of all he inveighed against the system of episcopal succession and 
against the intrigues and nepotism with which he declared this was involved. 
The existing mode of appointing bishops—by joint nomination of the four. 
archbishops to Rome—he denounced as expressly forbidden by the fifty- 
second canon of the Council of Nicaea in 325 and by the fifth canon of the 
Council of Rome in 465.* “Will the bishops,” he asked, “shake the Irish 
Catholic Church to its foundations, by venturing to persevere in nominating 
their own Successors in defiance of these venerable decrees?” If they con- 
tinued to do so, the result would be “a Servile, Sycophant, Snivelling and 
Symonical Priesthood. Is there a Protestant Bishop in Europe,” he went on, 
alluding to some unpleasant rumors then in circulation regarding Dr. Dillon’s 
disposal of the archiepiscopal see of Tuam, “who would dare to bequeath his 
Diocese, as the Catholic bishops now dare to do in Ireland?”"* As for 
O'Conor's opinion with regard to the filling of vacancies, he wavered between 
two opposing principles of nomination—that by large landowners, and that 
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vision that he was unable to see through the lord to the man. Otherwise he 
might have perceived what Horace Walpole saw in Lord Buckingham—only 
a pompous nonentity. But the little rococo man was no respecter of persons 
and had no bump of veneration. For the doctor it was a pleasure to be trans- 
fixed by those terrible spectacles. One feels the relish with which he tells about 
them. His patron, moreover, had the grace to mangle him when they were 
alone. Hence it was not difficult to proceed to the final rationalization. “I 
like those conversations myself,” the doctor would reflect after an evening’s 
castigation, “and they are of singular use to me, as they refresh my memory 
with respect to whae I know, and put me upon reading to have clear con- 
ceptions on subjects which I have not sufficiently examined.” ° 

How far, and how curiously, those conversations led may be seen from 
the anonymous pamphlet which he’ published in March, 1810, called 
Columbanus ad. Hibernos, or A Letter from Columban to His Friend in 
Ireland, on the Present Mode of Appointing Catholic Bishops in His Native 
Country. Only the name was dovelike about this unbidden visitant who, 
with raptorial beak and talons, now swooped on the clerical dovecots of 
- Dublin. It may be imagined with what amazement the bishops heard of 
“the Spirit of Ecclesiastical Dominion which broods at Maynooth” and of 
“the principles and the practice of low Cunning, mental reservation, and 
servility [which] seem to be so much attended to within the walls of 
Maynooth.” Perhaps amazement deepened into stupefaction as they went 
on to read about “the pretended infallibility of the Pope . . . the hireling and 
servile adulation of the Court of Rome” and of “writers residing in the 
Roman states, writhing under the thumb of the Pope, and under the lash of 
the Inquisition.” Before the year was out Columbanus had followed his 
first epistle by two others, and his identity became an open secret. The pre- 
tensions of the Irish bishops, O’Conor declared, tended, “in spite of all the 
influence and all the eloquence of our friends in Parliament, to impede our 
admission to the privileges of the British Constitution.”% In other words, 
rejection of the veto was responsible for the delay in emancipation. “Let it 
not be supposed,” he added blandly after sixty pages of invective, “that I 
am influenced by motives of private or personal ill-will. I have no cause of 
personal ill-will to any man living.” The charge of disrespect for the episcopal 
order he repelled indignantly. “To say that I entertain sincere respect for 
that order, is saying too little. I entertain hereditary attachment to it, and 
religious veneration.”*” Once launched on such an avalanche of letters it 
was hard to stop. Besides he was enjoying himself. In a fourth epistle, pub- 
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The nature of the change which was gradually taking place in O'Conor's 
opinions may be studied in detail from the fragments of a journal which 
he kept at Stowe. In it he records some conversations which passed between 
Lord Buckingham and himself. Horace Walpole had once noticed how 
opinionated was this nobleman, and Dr. O'Conor now acknowledged that 
the marquis talked rather “from his wish to converse than to learn anything 
from me.” One of his pleasures was to bait the helpless doctor after dinner 
and enjoy his flustered confusion, Thus he would censure the church’s prac- ` 
tice of excommunicating “for money concerns,” saying that this was some- 
thing “which an English mind will never tolerate,” or else he would hold the 
papacy responsible for the oppression of the poor in Ireland.” 

The sort of suave and insulting innuendo which the doctor had to endure 
may be glimpsed in his account of a conversation one November evening in 


1805, when he ' 


reminded Lord B. that the Priesthood in Ireland were the most laborious and 
deserving Men in the world, and that they were seldom treated with the respect 
they deserved—he owned it, and said that many exceptions to this statement were 
owing to the system—A Man who must ride like a postboy, & be up at all hours 
by night as well as by day must drink in self defence.*® 


Or he would lecture his librarian on the pope's temporal power—“but where 
do you mark the limits—my good D" are you aware?”—and correct him on 
points of history connected with the Council of Trent. Usually a “Nay, said 
his Lordship,” was the end of the matter; but once at least when the doctor 
persisted in maintaining a point, the marquis was compelled to adopt sterner 
measures and give him the lie direct. “He wore Spectacles,” noted the priest, 
“and looking sternly at me through those Spectacles 1 thought it would have 
killed me—he only said—You do not think so" 

Thus it came about that he who delighted to lay down the law listened 
meekly while another laid it down peremptorily. He who prided himself on 
his knowledge submitted to be scolded like a schoolboy. The doctor of 
divinity was lectured on the history of his own church—by a heretic. The 
lion of polemic was herded docilely from point to point about the field of 
discussion. Yet it would be idle to pity him. Not only did he avenge himself 
on other members of the household, snubbing them as he was snubbed, so 
that once even “Lady B. became frettish €: called me a boar” [sic];% he also 
reveled in his own punishment. In him what the phrenologists of the next 
age were to call the organ of veneration’ was well developed. Great was his 
awe of the awful state of a marquis. His reverence for rank so blurred his 
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-“a complete Buck—he carried his gun & invited his Pointer to the very Altar,” 
and once fired shots from the house in which the rector was hearing con- 
fessions. His repeated expostulations ignored, the latter wrote to Rome for 
redress. Whereupon the bishop relayed to Cardinal Antonelli a conversation 
in which O’Conor had called another cardinal a fool. Soon after this he 
suspended the priest from his functions for three days. The matter ended 
with the ejection of Tonry, when it was discovered that he had had a bastard 
by a housemaid whom he had churched himself. “It pleased God soon after,” 
breathed O’Conor gratefully, “to take me away from the scene of this villany 
[sic] by my being invited to Stowe.”** . 

For nine interminable years he had been immured in his west of Ireland 
parish. The years, however, were not profitless, In 1796 he published a life 
of his grandfather, who had died six years earlier.” The book was a curious 
blend of denunciations of English misrule in Ireland and fulsome praise of 
the British constitution. It condemned “the most bloody despotism” of 
Henry VIII and characterized the Penal Laws as “the most ferocious bondage 
that ever disgraced the annals of a civilized nation.”** But O’Conor praised 
de Lolme’s recent account of English political life, apropos of which he 
noted that the Irish “admire more and more, and pant even to a wildness 
of enthusiasm for this enviable organization of government, called the British 
Constitution.” *° 

Among the admirers of the book was George Grenville, first marquis of 
Buckingham and twice lord lieutenant of Ireland.” During his second vice- 
royalty Lord Buckingham had, through the representations of the well-known 
Irish antiquary, Colonel Vallancey, become the patron of Charles O’Conor 
the elder, to whom he had promised a pension of £100 per annum, with the 
prospect of continuing it subsequently in his family. Perhaps it was not with- 
out hope of engaging the marquis’ attention that Dr. O’Conor prefaced his 
work with an ardent eulogy of the principle of nobility, coupled with a 
vehement denunciation of republicanism, then in vogue through the activities 
of the United Irishmen. “Even though republicanism were a preferable form 
of Government,” he wrote, “it would be found unsuited to the genius of the 
Trish nation, I consider nobility as a stimulus to the ranks beneath it...I 
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believe that where all is on a level money is both monarch, nobility and 
citizen, and MONEY is a sordid qualification.”” 

Soon a correspondence sprang up between O'Conor's father, Denis, and 
Lord Buckingham. A portrait of the latter and some “superb views of Stowe” 
arrived at Belanagare. The marquis was ambitious of enlarging his library, 
which already contained some of the rarest manuscripts in the kingdom. 
Denis promised to send him the complete collection of original Irish Manu- 
scripts, fifty-nine in number, which his father had gathered in the course 
of his studies in Irish history. The marquis, in his fulsome phrase, was “the 
person most deservigg of them in the British Empire.”*” He intimated also 
that the historian's private library, including some six hundred rare books, 
and all his personal papers were in the hands of the grandson and might 
with equal readiness find their way across the Irish Sea.” Before long both 
Charles and the books were at Stowe, though which accompanied which 
might not be easy to say. 

The immediate object of Dr. O'Conor's visit was to collate the Stowe 
Manuscripts with those in the Bodleian and British Museum and to edit the 
chief Gaelic chronicles of ancient Ireland, including the Annals of Tigernach, 
Innisfallen and Boyle, the Annals of the Four Masters, and the Annals of 
Ulster. The fact that Mary Elizabeth, marchioness of Buckingham (herself 
an Irishwoman, being the daughter of the last Earl Nugent), was a Catholic 
and had her own oratory at Stowe enabled O'Conor conveniently to combine 
with his scholarly activities the continued discharge of his spiritual functions. 
The bishop of Elphin approved O'Conor's temporary residence in England 
“for purposes, connected with the History and Antiquities of his native Coun- 
try,” and granted him out of the revenues of Castlerea an annual stipend of 
£50 during his absence.** 

For the next quarter of a century, like a spider at the dusky center of 
some vast web, the sallow little priest worked in the small, dim Gothic cham- 
ber which lay at the heart of Stowe’s baroque magnificence.” There, in a 
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2% MS. letter, Hugh McDermot to Charles O'Conor, Aug. 6, 1811. The pope's sanction was 
apparently obtained for the prolongation of O'Conor's leave until his work should be completed. 

25 In 1817 the bibliophile Thomas Frognall Dibdin visited Stowe. He found “the amiable 
and erudite Dr. O'Conor” in the MSS. room, “a small square Gothic-built apartment . . . beauti- 
fully and curiously decorated.” The room was furnished with ebony chairs covered with fes- 
toons of flowers. The windows were of stained glass. “Tranquillity, comfort and order are the 
characteristics of this precious cabinet.” Dibdin took a moonlit stroll with “the worthy and com- 
petent librarian of Stowe” to the marchioness of Buckingham’s sepulchral monument. Dibdin, 
The Bibliographical Decameron; or, Ten Days’ Pleasant Discourse upon Illuminated Manu- 
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profusion of cusps and trefoils, visitors would find him, beneath the elaborate 
ceiling with its carven canopies and circular shield filled with the two hun- 
dred armorial bearings of the house, and surrounded by the white glazed 

` bookcases containing the priceless manuscripts whose custodian he was. 
Around him were disposed the great echoing halls of state—the main library 
with its twenty thousand volumes, a brave show in white calf and dark calf, 
in russia and morocco, with folios and quartos and octavos; the north hall 
with its painted ceiling and sculptured walls; the drawing room with pilasters 
of porphyry; the dining room with its enormous Brussels tapestries and 
Grinling Gibbons chimney pieces; the tremendous oval*saloon with the six- 
teen tall scagliola columns and pavement of white marble laid in four-foot 
squares brought from Lord Melcombe's dismantled white elephant of a house 
at Eastbury in Dorset, 

_ Outside, beyond the Ionic portico of the north front and the Corinthian 
portico of the south, beyond the semicircular peristyle and the great outspread 
wings, stretched the grounds and gardens, the Elysian fields and the Grecian 
valley. Lions modeled on those of the Villa Medici at Rome guarded the 
huge main entrance. “There is no sallying out of the house,” wrote Horace 
Walpole, “without descending a flight of steps as high as St. Paul's.””* 
Temples of friendship (friendships more fragile than temples), triumphal 
arches, ruins, pavilions, obelisks, columns, rotundas, grottoes, rustic bridges, 
waterfalls, and peacocks were elegantly disposed in a studied disorder, the 
whole enclosed by a ha-ha three miles in circumference. It was remarked of 
an earlier lord of Stowe that he “had a great taste for monuments which he 
erected with an amazing rapidity.” Bridgeman, Kent, Vanbrugh, “Capability” 
Brown, had all left their mark on the place, inside or out. Horace Walpole 
boasted that he knew it by heart. “If Stowe had but half as many buildings 
as it has,” he said, “there would be too many; but that profusion, that glut, 
enriches, and makes it look like a fine landscape of Albano; one figures one- 
self in Tempe or Daphne.” All it lacked, he thought, was a monument to 
some American patriot.” 

Nor had Stowe lost, under the first marquis, its repute for lavish hospi- 
tality. Revels, routs, and masquerades wore down the summer nights, while 
music sounded through the glades and over the sheeted water. Balls vying 
in brilliance with those of the regent suggested Carlton House had come to 
rural England. Such display was not without a purpose. “For three genera- 





scripts (3 vols, London, 1817), TH, 401-402, Stowe, thought Dibdin, was perhaps the finest 
palace in England, not excepting Blenheim. 
28 Horace Walpole, Letters, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (16 valss Oxford, 1903-1905), VII, 396. 
27 Ibid., V, 247; VI, 383. 
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tions,” says Lord Rosebery, had the Grenville family “patiently and per- 
sistently pursued the ducal coronet which was the darling object of its suc- 
cessive chiefs.” This was the meaning of their “pompous and crowded 
entertainments.” Sarcastically he comments on what he calls their almost 
Chinese patience, “the pertinacity and concentration of this strange, dogged 
race, a political Company of Jesus [1] . . . There is nothing like it in the 
history of England; it resembles rather the persistent annals of the hive.” 
But the animadversions of a Primrose, however patrician, were as little likely 
to have deterred the Grenvilles in their quest of the strawberry leaves as to 
have disgusted those who, like the librarian, lived on their bounty and 
enjoyed their magnificence in “the fair majestic paradise of Stowe.”* 

Well might a simple priest from the bogs of Roscommon congratulate 
himself upon a fortunate translation and echo with gratitude the praise of 
Pope: “If any thing under Paradise could set me beyond earthly objects, 
Stowe might do it.” As early as 1801 he was writing from Oxford, where 
he was at work in the Bodleian: “I love Englishmen with a degree of enthu- 
siasm which makes me almost envy Englishmen their name.” * He had been 
staunch for the Union before it was signed." Now he recalled with disgust: 
“the drunken and turbulent elections of Irish Members of Parliament.”* 
The Union was Ireland's only salvation. “I hold that England and Ireland,” 
he declared, “must ever be united under one Civil Constitution.” *? He even 
began to enlarge on the hereditary loyalty of Ireland to the British crown, or 
as he put it, the “manifest attachment of our Milesian Ancestors to the Crown 
of England,” and proceeded to give examples from the reigns of Henry VIII 
and James I of what he was pleased to call “our ancient Irish principles of 
affectionate subordination.”** He was delighted to find in the Tower of 
London an original letter from one of his ancestors, Odo O’Conor, king of 
Connaught, to Henry III of England, asking his consent to Odo’s choice of 
a bishop for a Connaught diocese.** Indeed it was not long before Dr. 
O’Conor was himself lecturing his kinsmen with that air of condescension 
which English statesmen were wont to bestow on the mere Irish. “Every 
man of you,” he calmly told his brother-in-law in 1809, “is what I was myself 
before I became acquainted with English manners. You are inflammable in 
the extreme when any act of Government or of the Civil Magistrate seems 
to trench upon what you deem y” Religious liberties.” 7 


28 Lord Rosebery, Lord Chatham: His Early Life and Connections (New York, 1910), pp. 
- 132, 135; Dibdin, Ill, 399. 
29 MS. letter, Charles O’Conor to ? Oxford, Oct, 5, 1801. 
50 MS. letter, Thomas Hussey, bishop of Waterford to Charles O’Conor, joas, 28, 1799. 
81 Columbanus, VI, x. 83 Ibid., 1, 113. 33/bid., V, xlviii, I. 84 Ibid., VU, lxxxiv. 
85 MS, letter, Charles O'Conor Lo McDermot, Oxford, April, 1809. 
. 
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The descendant of the kings of Ireland soon became habituated to the 
-atmosphere of royalty, In 1805 and 1808 the prince of Wales stayed at Stowe; 
in 1808, the duke of Sussex; and in 1814, the duke of Gloucester. To an Irish 
friend who, like the rest of the world, knew of the regent only by report, 
Dr. O'Conor replied testily that, once you got to know him, the prince was 
not such a bad sort. “I have had the advantage,” he said loftily, “of having 
lived in one house and dined at one table with him for a whole week and 1 
think a great deal better of him than you are aware of—but after all what 
business have you to meddle in his domestic concerns, . . . There could be a 
Nero in Rome, but there cannot be a Nero in England.”** In December, 
1805, came the Duc de Berri with the future Charles X of France,” while _ 
Louis XVIII himself, then living in exile a few miles away at the manor 
of Hartwell, frequently honored the Buckinghams with his presence and 
distributed among the household at Stowe the smiles and nods which were 
the small change of his gracious approbation. Earnestly did Dr. O'Conor 
peer through his thick lenses and consult the omens-in the Bourbon phy- 
siognomy. Even at mass he “could not resist the temptation of frequently 
stealing a glance at a personage who was never to be in such a situation again. 
In his Countenance 1 could read, in legible characters an awful foresight of 
events yet dubious, and difficulties which require the hand of the Almighty.”** 

But the summit of felicity came in 1814 with the whirlwind descent of the 
tsar, at the height of the peace festivities and in the full glory of a Stowe 
midsummer. Alexander was at the moment on the wing between Oxford 
and London. Breathlessly the doctor watched him as he dashed hither and 
thither, into this room and that, glancing hastily at one picture after another, 
fingering with equal haste and indifference the leaves of vellum Gospels and 
Saxon charters, and finally running out across the lawn to take a rapid side 
view of the house. The most inveterate tourist of a century later could not 
have taken much off Alexander’s time. He arrived at half past six in the 
evening and was gone by dark. Yet in that brief period the emperor had 
exuded a benevolence whose fragrance, for one at least, was fresh through 
life. As Dr. O’Conor put it, he had bowed 


in a noble graceful & manly attitude to the people and one or two had actually 
attempted to shake hands with him and several touched him to have it to say 
that they had that honour. I never saw such a scene of the most unbounded and 
enthusiastic regard. It electrified me, as it would any one who had never witnessed 
such a scene before. I liked his countenance too. There was no affectation of 


popularity, no vulgar artifice to gain applause. His appearance was manly and ~ 


86 MS. letter, Charles O'Conor to Thomas Jordan (?), 1807 (?). 
37 Charles O'Conor's MS. Journal, Dec. 30, 1805. 
38 MS. letter, Charles O'Conor to Sir William Fremantle, Stowe, Apr. 22, 1814. 
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noble & unaffected, he bowed to the people because he felt their generosity towards 
him and thought he owed them a Suitable return, nor did he remain an instant 
longer than he ought. Above one hundred well mounted farmers had galloped 
on before him and drew up in a line before the door as if they had been officered 
merely from the sense of the honor & respect due to a man who had tempered so 
much of warlike conquest with the humanity and forbearance of a civilized age.** 


‘No wonder the librarian of Stowe was eager to express his “warm grati- 
tude to Lord & Lady Buckingham for thus enabling me to be acquainted 
` in some degree with some of the first Characters in the world.”* The worth 
of this exalted acquaintance was more than purely social. A sense of the 
political value of Having the ear of the premier marquis of England soon 
dawned upon the Irish hierarchy. The Grenville clan, of which at that time 
the marquis of Buckingham was head, was undoubtedly one of the half dozen 
most influential families of the empire. The younger brother, Lord Grenville, 
had been prime minister in the ministry of all the talents. Both were noted 
for their strong attachment to the cause of Catholic emancipation. Placed as 
they were at the very center of English life, the value of a close personal 
connection with them was obvious. The Irish bishops soon perceived that 
O’Conor might serve such a purpose. Indeed he pointed it out to them. 
“Tho’ I am but a poor Politician myself,” he modestly told Dr. Troy, arch- * 
bishop of Dublin, “having sometimes the advantage of conversing not only 
with Bishops & Doctors of high degree, but also with Lords & Commoners, I 
am enabled to draw conclusions which others, however possessed of superior 
abilities are not always qualified to deduce by any combinations or calcula- 
tions of their own.” ** 

From Drogheda, Dr. Reilly, archbishop of Armagh and primate of all Ire- 
land, wrote to assure him that “I in common with every Catholic in this 
country, and I do suppose in the United Kingdom, look up to the Head & 
members of that noble & most respectable family as our best & sincerest 
friends, & the ablest supporters of our cause.”* His eminence of Dublin 
congratulated him upon his opportunity for scholarly work. “You enjoy it,” 
he observed urbanely, “amidst the beauties of Stowe, which are, I am sure, 
considerably enhanced by the engaging Manners of its Noble Proprietor and 
his Lady.”* Dr. Moylan, bishop of Cork, was another admirer of this par 
nobile fratrum. “That great & much revered Nobleman” the marquis, he told 
O'Conor, deserved “the most gratefull thanks of this Nation”; and to the 


be Hh letter, Charles O'Conor to Anna Eliza, duchess of Buckingham, Stowe, June 16, 1814. 
Ibid. ; 


+1 MS, letter, Charles O'Conor to Dr, Troy, Stowe, Nov. 28, 1809. 
42 MS. letter, Dr. Reilly to Charles O'Conor, Drogheda, July 12, 1808. 
48 MS. letter, Dr. Troy to Charles O'Conor, Dublin, Aug. 13, 1799. 
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owner of Dropmore he alluded as “the great & good Lord Grenville.”* Even 
the papal nuncio, Mgr. Lorenzo Caleppi, was aware of the strategic value of 
O'Conor's situation and wrote in 1808, asking him to represent to the primate 
the importance of a confidential intercourse with the Grenvilles.* 

So much was expected in some quarters from this “confidential inter- 
course” that in 1812 the Dublin Morning Herald published a report stating 
that Lord Grenville had eight months before abjured Protestantism “at the 
feet of Mr. O’Conor” in the Catholic chapel at Stowe.** Such fantastic hopes 
aside, there was still good reason to believe that the librarian of Stowe might 
be of solid use in furthering the cause of Catholic emancipation. How far 
would he prove himself equal to the opportunity? How far would he justify 
his possession of the citadel in the heart of the enemy’s country? 

The Catholic question hinged at the moment upon the matter of the veto. 
In 1799 ten Irish bishops at a meeting in Dublin had accepted the govern- 
ment's offer to subsidize the seminary at Maynooth for the training of priests. 
In return they had agreed to yield to the government the power of veto over 
the nomination of bishops in Ireland, At a second meeting in Dublin, how- 
ever, on September 14, 1808, the episcopate reversed itself. In that month also 
Dr. Troy told O'Conor directly that there was no use in suggesting the veto.*” 
Moreover, he wrote in November, although the Irish gentry and nobility 
were in favor of it, the veto was in general unpopular throughout the country, 
and those bishops who had supported it were libeled in the press. Simul- 
taneously Dr. Moylan voiced his alarm from Maynooth. He dreaded govern- 
ment interference in the affairs of the church. “An absolute, unconditional & 
unrestricted veto should not be look'd for,” he cried, “as it cannot be acceded 
to.”*° Six months later he wrote from Cork in a state of alarm bordering 
upon panic. Nothing less than the total debauchery of the “hyerarchy” would 
be the result of the veto. 

The Veto in the Crown wo'd, it is well known, be the Veto of the Minister of the 
Day—and what Security co'd we have, that the Minister of the day wo'd be allways 
friendly to us, & not abuse of the Veto [sic]. Were the reins of Government allways 
to be held by such honest, liberal minded patriotick & Enlighten’d Statesmen as 
the Marquis of Buckingham, Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham & other like them, 
we should have nothing to apprehend. But, place that Indefinite Veto in the hands 


& under the control of such illiberal, bigotted, fanatical & Shortsighted Ministers, 
as a Percival, a Sidmouth, a Willboreforce [sic] .. . wo'd we not have every thing 


H MS, letter, Dr, Moylan to Charles O'Conor, Cork, Mar. 24, 1805; Maynooth, June 30, 
1808; Cork, Jan. 10, 1808, 

35 5 MS. ‘letter, Charles O" Conor to Dr. Moylan, quoting Mgr. Caleppi's letter to him. 

48 Clipping from the Morning Chronicle, Mar. 18, 1812, denying this rumor. 

37 MS, letter, Dr. Troy to Charles O'Conor, Sept, 1808, 

38 MS. letter, same to same, Nov. 11, 1808. 

+9 MS, letter, Dr. Moylan to Charles O'Conor, Maynooth, June 30, 1808. 
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to apprehend? Will they think themselves bound to observe any arrangement . 
made by their Predecessors in favor of our Religion & its Ministers? °° 

These apprehensions his lordship enlarged upon still further, while on his 
way to London, in a personal interview with O’Conor at Stowe." 

The consternation of the bishops, therefore, may be imagined when in 
spite of these warnings the doctor continued to uphold the veto. Instead of 
converting his noble patrons, he had been converted by them. He was not 
leading but led. He had in fact succumbed to the insidious influence of those 
gracious and expansive pressures which made up the atmosphere of Stowe. 
He informed Dr. Maylan that the marquis disapproved of the bishops’ résolu- 
tions of September 14, 1808."* At the request of the marchioness he took up 
the matter of the veto with Troy and Moylan directly. The replies he got from 
them, however, were “so cold & repulsive as to wound the feelings of that 
person [the marchioness] as well as mine.”*” Lord Grenville, whom O’Conor 
called “the greatest advocate the Catholic cause has had since the Reforma- 
tion,” was likewise in favor of the veto. In the house of lords on May 27, 1808, 
he declared that it was “unquestionably proper” and that it had formed part 
of a comprehensive plan in connection with the union of 1800.% O’Conor 
followed this lead. Emancipation was impossible without the veto, he assured 
Dr. Moylan. It was a just and necessary compromise and would not in any 
way injure the church. If Catholics refused to accept it, “we shall be stigma- 
tized,” he said, “as persons whose mental imbecility, equivocations, Reserva- 
tions, subtlilities, & disingenuous sophistry render them impracticable.” ** 

So the hopes of the bishops turned to dismay. In June, 1809, when a great 
petition was being launched in Ireland on behalf of Catholic claims, O’Conor 
told the archbishop of Dublin that he considered the moment inopportune. 
It would only embarrass Lord Grenville and the Catholic champions in 
parliament. He had inside information to the effect that this was just what 
Spencer Perceval and the no-Popery faction wanted. The only motive behind 
such a petition, he declared rather gratuitously, must be to test the sincerity 
of Lord Grenville, and of this, in view of his past record, there could be no 
doubt. It would be foolish to force him to declare himself in such a way as 
to lose influence in England. Dr. Troy could hardly.have been mollified by 
the doctor’s twice-repeated assertion that he was not writing at the behest of 
the Grenvilles.”* 


50 MS. letter, same to same, Cork, Dec, 1a, 1808. 

51 MS. letter, Hugh McDermot to Charles O'Conor, Mt. Talbot, July 9, 1811. 

52 This is clear from Dr. Moylan to Charles O'Conor, Cork, Dec. 12, 1808. 

58 MS. letter, Charles O'Conor to Henry Bathurst, bishop of Norwich, n.d. 

54 Hansard, XI (1808), cols., 643-65; Columbanus, VI, Appendix: The progress of the veto. 
55 MS, letter, Charles O’Conor to Dr. Moylan, July, 1809. 

58 MS. letter, Charles O'Conoreto Dr. Troy, Stawe, Nov. 28, 1809. 
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Secret Negotiations to Maintain the 
Peace of Amiens 


Cart Lupwic Loxxs* 


IN the preface to his life of Napoleon, Professor Rose declared it to be 

“questionable whether the renewal of war between England and Napoleon 

in 1803 was due more to his innate forcefulness or to the contempt which 

he felt for the Addington Cabinet.”* Whatever opinion one may hold on 

this point, there can be little doubt that the weakness of the Addington gov- 

ernment, which made and broke the Peace of Amiens with France, en- 

couraged the First Consul in his policy of aggression. British statesmanship 

during this period became in truth, to quote Rose again, “the laughing stock 

of Europe.” Sensing the attitude toward them and noting the swelling resent- 

ment of Pitt’s followers as England sank in prestige, the ministers finally ` 
took a stand on Malta. They refused to evacuate this Mediterranean island 

in accordance with Article X of the Treaty of Amiens, for they feared, not ` 
without reason, that evacuation would be followed by a new French expedi- 
tion to Egypt. Instead, after prolonged negotiations, they demanded a revision 
of the treaty in such wise that British occupation of Malta should continue 
for ten more years. This ultimatum Napoleon rejected, the British ambassador 
asked for his passports, and on May 18, 1803, Great Britain declared war 
on France. 

In the circumstances it is not surprising that war came in May but rather 
that it did not come two months sooner. Already strained, relations between 
the two countries became distinctly critical after George III on March 8, 
1803, sent a message to parliament, asking that in view of the military prepara- 
tions in the ports of France and Holland “additional measures of precaution” 
be taken for the security of the kingdom. “In writing the history of our own 
times [commented the Annual Register|, we may fairly appeal to the recol- 
lection of every person in the country, as to the impression which that mes- 
sage made: it was felt in parliament; it was felt at court; it was felt in the 
city; it was felt every where, and by every person of common sense, as the 


* Dr. Lokke joined the staff of the National Archives in 1935. Since April 1, 1943, he has 
been engaged in historical work for the Petroleum Administration for War, He took his doctor's 
degree at Columbia in 1932. 

i John Holland Rose, The Life of Napoleon I, (11th ed., London, 1934), p. ix. 
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sure precursor of a rupture.”? It was also felt by Napoleon, felt so keenly 
indeed that the young autocrat threw himself into a paroxysm of fury in 
consequence. Nor did he delay long in acquainting England and Europe 
with his state of mind. On Sunday, March 13, at a Tuileries reception to the 
diplomatic corps, he vented his wrath upon the hapless British ambassador, 
Lord Whitworth. He called loudly for Malta or war. Although Whitworth 
informed his government about the humiliation he had experienced, nothing 
happened. His country did not declare war; neither did France. The negotia- 
tions between the two governments continued for two more months. Why? 
One answer to this question, apart from the desire of each side to await 
the effect of its gesture of defiance,’ is to be found in the secret negotiations 
which were proposed immediately after the Tuileries incident and set in full 
motion by the end of the month. Oddly enough, the nature of these negotia- 
tions appears to have escaped the attention not only of Rose* and Sorel“ but 
of other historians* who have described Anglo-French relations in that period. 
Browning did not allude “to it, although he printed several letters dealing 
with the secret negotiations in the later stages.” Lacour-Gayet passed up these 
negotiations entirely,* Lacour-Gayet who seldom lost an opportunity to 
exhibit Talleyrand in a discreditable light. This is the more remarkable be- 
cause C. D. Yonge in his life of the second Earl of Liverpool (who as Lord 
Hawkesbury held the post of foreign secretary under Addington) long ago 
recounted the secret negotiations at some length.” He showed that the British 
ambassador in March, 1803, entertained the hope of averting a renewal of war 
by bribing Joseph Bonaparte, Talleyrand, and other high French officials. 
The manuscripts on which he based his account were later deposited in the 
British Museum.*® By means of these documents and several others among . 


2 The Annual Register, or a View of the History, Politics, and Literature for the Year 1803 
(London, 1805), p. 281. 

8 Before secing the text of the message, Whitworth undertook apparently without success to 
convince Talleyrand that “the measure was merely precautionary, and not in the least degree in- 
tended as a menace.” Whitworth to Hawkesbury, Paris, Mar. 12, 1803, Oscar Browning, ed., 
England and Napoleon in 1803, Being the Despatches of Lord Whitworth and Others (London, 
1887), pp. 110-11. : 
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8 Sce Otto Brandt, England und die Napoleonische Weltpolitik, 1800-1803 (2d ed., Heidel- 
berg, 1916); Theresa Ebbinghaus, Napoleon, England, und die Presse, 1800-1803 (Munich and 
Leipzig, 1914); Edouard Driault, Napoleon et l'Europe; la politique extérieure du Premier Con- 
sul, 1800-1803 (Paris, 1910); P. Coquelle, Napoleon et l'Angleterre, 1803-1813 (Paris, 1904); 
and Harold C. Deutsch, The Genesis of Napoleonic Imperialism (Cambridge, 1938). Both Brandt 
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8 Cf. Georges Lacour-Gayet, Talleyrand, 1754-1838 (4 vols., Paris, 1928-34), I, 67-69. 

9 Charles Duke Yonge, The Life and Administration of Robert Banks, Second Earl of Liver- 
pool, K.G., Late First Lord of the Treasury, compiled from original documents (3 vols., London, 
1868), I, 106-17. 
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the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the Years MDCCCCXI-MDCCCCXV (London, 1925). 
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the Joseph Bonaparte Papers in the Archives du Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangères in Paris, it is possible not only to confirm what Yonge made 
known in 1868 but also to trace in a measure the effect of money offers on 
the French. 

On March 14 Whitworth wrote two letters to Hawkesbury, one official, 
the other “most secret and confidential.” In the official dispatch he described 
the scene that had taken place at the palace the day before.** According to 
him, the First Consul’s words had been spoken loudly enough to be heard 
by the two hundred persons present, and everyone, Whitworth thought, felt 
the “extreme impropriety” of his conduct. The ambassador announced mildly 
that he proposed taking the first opportunity to tell Talleyrand that if he 
was to be publicly “attacked” by the First Consul in the Tuileries he would 
be obliged in future to refrain from presenting himself there until he had 
assurances that the same thing would not happen to him again. He did not 
ask to be instantly recalled in case Talleyrand did not make suitable apologies 
for the insult to Great Britain in the person of her envoy. In the secret letter, 
sent in cipher, Whitworth told the foreign secretary that a person in the 
confidence of Lucien Bonaparte had commissioned a gentleman in whom 
the ambassador placed confidence to suggest to him (Whitworth) that in 
return for “a valuable consideration” the First Consul’s family might be 
induced to persuade him (Napoleon) to allow Great Britain to retain Malta.” 
The British, on their part, would “palliate the transaction” by offering to 
recognize some of the new settlements in Europe or to render assistance to 
Napoleon in his efforts to conquer St. Domingue. “I throw this out to your 
Lordship [wrote Whitworth] as it was thrown out to me.” At the same time 
he cautioned Hawkesbury to communicate the proposal only to Mr. Adding- 
ton and Lord Liverpool, rather than to the cabinet as a whole. 

There is no way of telling whether Whitworth’s two letters reached the 
foreign secretary by the same messenger or even at the same time. In any 
case he replied to the secret letter on March 17, the day he received it, but 
not to the official dispatch until March 22. This fact, interesting in itself, 
takes on particular significance in view of the contents of the reply to the 
secret letter. Hawkesbury wrote: “I lose no time in informing you that if 
an arrangement could be concluded which should be satisfactory to His 


11 Browning, PP. 115-17. 

12 Quoted in extenso in Yonge, I, 106-107. The rumor of bribery was in the air. On March 
13 the Neapolitan ambassador at Paris wrote to his king that someone had come from the Brit- 
ish ministry with an offer of forty million livres for Malta “pour faire immédiatement la Paix”; 
moreover, he continued, this person let it be understood that if peace depended on it an even 
greater sum would be paid. Jules D'Auriac, “Un ambassadeur 4 Paris sous le Consulat d'après 
la correspondance inédite du marquis de Gallo ambassadeur du soi de Naples,” Revue des études 
historiques, LXXXIX (1923), 197-98. s 
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Majesty, and by which His Majesty should retain the Island of Malta, the 
Sum of one Hundred thousand Pounds might be distributed as Secret 
Service.”** In return for Malta, he continued, Elba might be guaranteed to 
France and the king of Etruria might be acknowledged. The foreign secre- 
tary ignored the suggestion in regard to St. Domingue but echoed Whit- 
. worth’s recommendation that he say nothing about the business to anyone 
except Addington and Liverpool. In closing he directed the ambassador to 
avoid committing the government on these points, although he should make 
efforts “to procure every information respecting them.” His official dispatch 
of five days later merely expressed the king’s “surprise” over the treatment 
accorded Whitworth at the Tuileries reception and approved the ambassador's 
proposal to speak to Talleyrand about it.** Hawkesbury displayed no in- 
_dignation. 

Whitworth was naturally gratified with the response to his secret letter. 
In indicating his satisfaction, however, he demurred at the sum of £100,000." 
The needs were greater than had been anticipated. The Bonaparte family 
could not alone overcome the “Violence and obstinacy” of the First Consul. 
It was judged advisable to gain over Talleyrand as well, and he would be 
“sounded” in a day or two. “Should this expense be considerable [declared 
Whitworth], we are at least sure that that of one campaign or even a long 
continuance of the present demonstration, would be infinitely greater.” The 
business should be considered from the standpoint of the money saved rather 
than of the money expended. Thus he wrote on March 21. In his next secret 
letter, March 24, Whitworth reverted to the subject after announcing that 
Joseph rather than Lucien had been sounded, because it was thought that 
Joseph could work better with Talleyrand.** Although Joseph was found 
to be well disposed, many other persons in the highest places had to be won 
over also. Since they were “all partaking the Pillage of this country,” no 
“common Bribe” would tempt them. “I have no fixed Idea of what Sum may 
be necessary;—but on calculating what we may expend in one month of 
War, the sacrifice of a Million, or even two Millions, would be economy.” 
At all events Whitworth wanted his government to regard the business of 
buying off the French as a “great Operation of State” by which the “Blessing 
of Peace” might be insured for years. 

In none of these letters did the ambassador disclose the identity of the 


18 Hawkesbury to Whitworth, Downing Street, Mar. 17, 1803, draft, separate and most secret 
and confidential, cipher to the end, British Museum, Add. MSS., 38238, 104—105 ff. 

1 Browning, pp. 134-35. 

18 Whitworth to Hawkesbury, Paris, Mar. 21, 1803, separate, most secret and confidential, in 
cipher, Add. MSS., 38238, 106-109 ff. 

16 Same to same, Paris, May. 24, 1803, separate, most secret and d ganfidential, in cipher, ibid., 
111-12 ff. The last four lines of this letters have not been decoded 
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person through whom he was working in Paris. He seems to have deter- 
mined not to give the name until some tangible results of his activities could 
be announced. An interview between himself and Joseph Bonaparte, which 
will be discussed below, provided a suitable occasion to enlighten Hawkes- 
bury on this point. In a secret letter recounting this interview Whitworth 
said the man was “M. Huber, who first suggested to me the possibility of 
establishing . . . a [peace] party; who brought me the first information from 
the friend of Lucien; and who, from his habits of intimacy with many con- 
siderable people here, and particularly with M. Talleyrand, possesses the 
means of rendering himself highly useful.”** The ambassador plainly expected 
Hawkesbury to know Huber personally or at least by reputation. This expec- 
tation was not unwarranted, for Bartholomew Huber, a Swiss by origin (he 
called himself an English Swiss in 1788),** had long moved in high circles 
in London and Paris. Rumor had it that be was a natural son of Necker’ 
In the summer of 1789 he had kept Lord Auckland informed of events in 
the French capital?” In the spring of 1803 it was Huber above all who pro- 
moted the cause of the secret negotiations to maintain the Anglo-French 
peace. Even after the departure of Whitworth and the declaration of war 
he continued for several weeks to visit Joseph Bonaparte, Talleyrand, and 
others.” It is necessary at this point to relate how Huber’s use of his con- 
nections in Paris led to the interview between Whitworth and Joseph Bona- 
parte. The details are involved, yet without them the picture is incomplete. 

In all likelihood Hawkesbury’s secret letter of March 17, authorizing 
Whitworth to follow up the proposal in regard to bribing the French, reached 
the ambassador by March 20 or 21. Presumably the ambassador immediately 
informed Huber of its contents. The secret agent could now get down to 


17 Same to same, Paris, Mar. 31, 1803, secret and confidential, Yonge, I, 110. 

18 Huber to Auckland, Nov. 28, [1788], Journal and Correspondence of William, Lord 
Auckland (London, 1861-62), II, 250. 

19 Paris police report, May 21, 1803, F. V. A. Aulard, ed., Paris sons le Consulat (Paris, 1903- 
1909), IV, 92. 

20 See his letters in Auckland, Journal and Correspondence, Y, 320-59 

21 See his letters to Whitworth: May 16, 1803, incomplete, Add. MSS., 38571, 36-37 ff. 
May 17, 1803, Browning, pp. 265-69; May 28-June 1, 1803, i in his own hand, unsigned, Add. 
MSS., 38238, 155-60 ff. Unlike other British subjects in France, Huber was not thrown into 
prison by Napoleon after war began, and consequently was able in the summer of 1803 to make 
his way back to England, At Knole, August 14, 1803, Whitworth wrote to Hawkesbury con- 
cerning him as follows: “Mr, Huber has expressed to me his regret at not having succeeded 
in rendering His services acceptable to your Lordship. Your Lordship will permit me to repeat 
that they were highly useful to me, although not successfully exerted; and indeed so much so, 
that had I remained longer at Paris I should have undoubtedly recommended him to your 
Lordship for some remuneration on that account. Since my return he has been exposed to much 
personal inconvenience, and incurred much expense on account of those services; and I must con- 
fess to your Lordship that if no indemnification is to be made to him by Government, either in 
money or in employment, I shall conceive myself bound at least to reimburse him, if he will ac- 


cept it from me, not only such expenses, but also that which e has been put to by his forced 
journey from Paris hither.” Browning, p. 292. 
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business. In laying plans for their peace campaign behind the scenes, he and 
Whitworth decided to attempt to enlist the services of Victor Pierre Malouet. 
Huber had been acquainted with Malouet for twenty-five years and Whit- 
worth knew him by reputation. Like Huber, Malouet had long moved in 
high circles in France and England.” An intendant of marine under the 
Old Regime, he became in 1789 a prominent member of the National Con- 
stituent Assembly. After the September massacres in 1792 he fled to London. 
For a time, during its ill-starred effort to conquer St. Domingue, the Pitt 
government recognized Malouet as agent of that colony and paid him a 
salary. In 1797, ewcouraged by the peace negotiations of that year, the 
former intendant advocated a plan for Anglo-French co-operation in restor- 
ing the old colonial system in the sugar islands.”* The plan failed, but it was 
revived in a sense in 1801 when Napoleon obtained the consent of the 
Addington government to his sending a large force to St, Domingue.”* By 
March, 1803, the whole world knew that the Leclerc expedition had fared 
badly and that it had no chance of success if war were resumed between 
Great Britain and France. Consequently Malouet, once the recipient of 
lucrative revenues from his St. Domingue plantations and now living in 
retirement on a pension from the French government, had every reason to 
desire the continuation of peace. His very poverty made him peculiarly vul- 
nerable to the offer of a bribe. To all appearances Whitworth and Huber 
had selected their man well. 

Huber called on Malouet on the morning of March 22 and apparently 
lost no time in stating what was on his mind. He inquired whether Malouet 
knew “quelque honnête homme influant attaché à son pais et ami de la paix.” 
Upon receiving an affirmative answer, Huber requested to be put in touch 
with such a man. Malouet wanted to know the purpose. Huber explained 


22 Mémoires de Malonet (2 vols., 2d ed., Paris, 1874) trace his career down to 1800. 
Malouet died in 1814 as minister of marine and colonies under Louis XVIII. 

28 The Public Record office in London contains more than a hundred letters and memoirs 
addressed by Malouet to the British ministers, His activities as colonial agent are touched upon in 
Mémoires de Malouet, If, chap, 21; C. L. Lokke, “Malouet and the St. Domingue Mulatto Ques- 
tion in 1793,” Journal of Negro History, XXIV (1939), 381-89; ¿d., “St. Domingue in Anglo- 
Spanish Diplomacy in 1795,” Hispanic American Historical Review, XVI (1936), 250-57. 

24 Mémoires de Malouet, II, 291; V, P, Malouet, Collection de mémoires et correspondances 
officielles sur l'administration des colonies (5 vols., Paris, 1802), IV, 33-34. See also Malouct’s 
five-page memoir entitled “Observations sur la négotiation relative aux colonies frangaises,” of 
which the Public Record Office has two signed copies (War Office, 1/67, 569-73 ff., and Foreign 
Office, 27/51), and a brief “Project d'addresse pour être envoyé avec la permission du gouverne- 
ment à mes amis du corps législatif et étre lu en séance publique” (Gifts and Dep., Chatham 
Papers, 8/349). : 

25 Some years ago I attributed the conception of Anglo-French co-operation in this matter to 
Jefferson's influence (4m. Hist. Rev., XXXII, 326). I now suspect but cannot prove that the 
idea of co-operation came also from Malouet, who returned to France in the fall of 1801. In any 
case Napoleon showed his willingness to adapt to his own purposes Malouet's views in regard to 
making use of the children of Toussaint Louverture. Sec my article “A Plot to Abduct Toussaint 
Louverture’s Children,” Jour. Negro Hist., XXI (1936), 47-51. 
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that he was the bearer of a communication from Whitworth which could not 
at first be official. Malouet then asked why the ambassador did not discuss 
the matter with Joseph Bonaparte. His visitor caught at this idea and re- 
quested to be introduced to Joseph. Malouet was not personally acquainted 
with the First Consul's brother, but he agreed to get a friend to take Huber 
to Joseph. In return he asked for assurances that Huber was not involving 
him (Malouet) directly or indirectly in “some political intrigue.” The secret 
agent not only gave the assurances—after putting Malouet on his honor, he 
divulged the plan for the secret negotiations. This procedure on Huber's 
part suggests that he hoped with Malouet's aid to forrf a peace party with 
which to bend the will of Napoleon. 

Malouet took prompt action. That same day he threw on paper his con- 
versation with Huber, using the dialogue form to give it vividness, and 
addressed the communication to Regnault de St. Jean d'Angely with the 
request that he present it to Joseph Bonaparte.** Regnault also acted promptly. 
It thus happened that when Whitworth wrote to Hawkesbury on March 
24, he could announce that Joseph Bonaparte had been sounded. The ready 
aid of Malouet and Regnault in accomplishing this result evidently convinced 
the ambassador that the peace could be saved if he had the million or two 
he asked for to distribute among these and other Frenchmen. It should be 
stated that Malouet rebuked Huber during their conversation on March 22 
for proposing to gain his end through bribery, but the documents at hand 
disclose no such delicacy on the part of any of his countrymen who par- 
ticipated in this affair.” In rejoinder to Malouet, Huber expressed his doubt 
that Malouet himself was so scrupulous as he tried to appear. 

26 Mardi 30 ventose [an 11] (Tuesday, March 21, 1803), in his own hand, unsigned, 
Archives du Ministère des Affaires Etrangères, mémoires et documents, France, vol. 1808, 93- 
95 ff. This date is a contradiction as 30 ventose fell on Monday rather than on Tuesday. It seems 
reasonable to assume that Malouct was more likely to be correct concerning the day of the week 
than the day of the month, and consequently that he wrote the letter on Tuesday, March 22, 
1803. A significant passage from this letter reads: “[Malouet] qu'avés vous done à proposer qui 
exige tant de sinuosités— |Huber] d'abord des sacrifices d’argent— [Malouet] des sacrifices 
d’argent me paraissent fort insuffisans dans une affaire d'honneur— [Huber] aussi avons nous bien 
pensé que le 197 Consul n'accepteroit qu'une compensation d'avantages positifs évidens qui pussent 
de part et d'autres consolider la paix licr les deux nations mais l'argent ne gåte rien et vous ne 
croyés pas que ce supplément è dédaigner—d'ailleurs tout ce qui pourroit plaire à bonaparte et 
à sa famille, le concours sincère de Vangleterre à l'appui de son gouvernement la reconnaissance 
de tous ses établissemens en italie, de tous ses arrangemens politiques sur le continent; rien ne 
couteroit au Ministére anglais pour conserver la paix sans perdre Malthe: pourrés vous me mettre 
à mème de conférer sur tout cela avec joseph ou son ami car en vous confiant ce qu'il y a de 
plus important de plus secret dans cette affaire il cet cependant des détails sur lesquels je ne 
m'explique pas parceque je sens bien que vous n'avés rien 4 me repondre qui peut me diriger 
ou m'éclairer.” 

27 In a letter to Joseph Bonaparte (21 germinal an 11, April 11, 1803, ibid., 97-99 ff. 
Regnault spoke of being dejected (“Je suis vraiment malheureux”) because of his debts and the 
failure of Napoleon to appreciate his devoted services in the council of state, As these remarks 


are sandwiched in between an account of Huber’s goings and comings, one naturally wonders if 
Regnault was trying indirectly to justify his willingness to accept a British bribe. 
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By March 24, it seems evident, Huber had talked with Joseph Bonaparte 
personally and found him well-disposed toward secret negotiations. The next 
step was to bring Whitworth and Joseph together. For some unexplained 
reason six more days passed before such a meeting took place. Whitworth 
may have been alluding to the delay when on March 26 he wrote privately 
to Hawkesbury as follows: “I can give Your Lordship by this opportunity 
no new light on the probable event of the dicussion now on foot.”* A note 
from Regnault to Joseph, dated March 28, indicates that he (Regnault) was 
doing what he could to arrange a favorable meeting between the ambassador 
and the First Consul’s brother.” Both Whitworth and Joseph agreed in 
advance not to discuss money terms, lest such a topic cause embarrassment.” 
Things were smoothed out still further when Whitworth, through the 
ubiquitous Huber, took the precaution of obtaining beforehand Talleyrand’s 
approval of his projected conference with Joseph. The foreign minister gave 
it readily enough. He wanted two days, however, to consider joining forces 
with the peace party, even though he was given to understand that “very 
considerable pecuniary “advantages” might be derived for himself—if things 
` went the British way.* 

Whitworth and Joseph met on March 30. There is no need to recount 
here the details of their conversation—Whitworth’s report on it covers more 
than three printed pages.** Suffice it to say that nothing definite was settled 
in regard to the point at issue. The ambassador, protesting his sincere desire 
to “avert the calamities of war,” appealed to Joseph as the negotiator of the 
Treaty of Amiens and a “friend of peace” to help solve the difficulties which 
were causing friction between their respective countries. Joseph, on his part, 
expressed the same sentiments in regard to peace but also no hope of peace 
unless Great Britain executed the treaty as regards Malta. Napoleon, he said, 

28 Add. MSS., 38743, 157-58 ff. This letter refers also to the recovery of Whitworth and his 
family from the grippe and the unfortunate necessity with which they were faced of moving to 
a new residence because of the lease on their present residence had expired. It annoyed the am- 
bassador to observe that the public was interpreting his change of residence as a sign of the con- 
tinuation of peace. In London, too, the public was quick to draw conclusions (London Times, 
Mar, 30, 1803). ` 

29 Paris, le 7 GA lundi an 11 de la République, 8.h.d.s. (Monday, 8 p.m., Mar, 28, 1803), 
Arch. Aff. Etr., mém. et doc., France, vol. 1808, 96 f. The note reads as follows: “Il est Import- 
ant que J'aye l'honneur de parler ce soir, ou demain avant dix heures au Senateur J. Bonaparte 
J'ai outre une Réponse à lui donner, & un Bt de L.[ord] W.[hitworth] à luy annoncer, quel- 
que chose D'Intéressant à connoitre avt sa conference avec L.[ord] W.(hitworth] Je le prie de 
me faire dire quand Je le hono[rJerai, mais dans tous les cas de donner des ordres pour que Je 
s[erJais admis chès luy demain entre 9 & 10. h. 

Je luy renouvelle l'assu des sentimens qu'il me connoit pour luy 

R[egnault]” 
30 Yonge, I, 111. - 
31 Ibid., 110-11. : A 
32 Whitworth to Hawkesbury, secret and confidential, Paris, Mar. 31, 1803, ibid., 111-14. 
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felt honor-bound to insist on, the evacuation of the island, particularly after 
the king's message on March 8. If he forfeited his honor, he would forfeit the 
only hold he had on the confidence of France. . 

Before plunging into the details of this conference, Whitworth declared 
to Hawkesbury that he could see nothing “to justify any very sanguine expec- 
tation” of Joseph’s “successful interference” in maintaining the peace. Still he 
gave every indication that he regarded the conference as merely preliminary. 
At the close of his letter he remarked further: “Your Lordship will perceive 
from this sketch of my first conversation that no great hope is given of a 
change in the First Consul’s determination; but a dirgct and confidential 
intercourse is established with Joseph Bonaparte, who has free access to him 
when he pleases, who certainly has, if not great influence, at least all the 
advantages which temper and moderation must always have on violence and 
passion.” Once again Hawkesbury was prodded in regard to the large sum 
of money needed. In Whitworth’s opinion the British would have to make 
up their minds to be “more than liberal.” 

The meeting between Whitworth and Joseph Bonaparte launched the 
secret negotiations in earnest. In fact, from now on these negotiations were 
merged with the official negotiations, for Talleyrand, who in the role of 
foreign minister conducted the formal relations of his government with the 
British ambassador, soon began to participate in the secret meetings. There 
is no indication that Hawkesbury ever authorized Whitworth to use more 
than £100,000 in bribes.** There is no indication that any money at all changed 
hands. Nevertheless, during those anxious weeks in April and early May the 
‘members of the peace party in Paris—Whitworth, Talleyrand, Joseph Bona- 
parte, Huber, Malouet, Regnault, and finally Fouché**—worked tirelessly 
hand in glove in what proved to be a vain effort to persuade Napoleon to 
change his mind about Malta. The London Times spoke more truly than it 
knew when, after the declaration of war and the publication of portions of 
the Hawkesbury-Whitworth official correspondence,” it declared: “If we 
have been too patient, we now have the reward of our forebearance, in the 


82 ln an undated, unsigned letter to Regnault, probably written on April 11, Malouet reported 
on a conference with Huber in which the latter declared that the British were willing to pay 
something for a temporary cession of Malta but less than they would for a cession in full 
sovereignty. Arch. Aff. Etr., mém, et doc., France, vol, 1808, 110—11 ff. 

84 Huber described the activities of the future minister of police as follows: “Fouché, Senator, 
a very different man from those just named [Joseph Bonaparte, Regnault de St. Jean d’Angely, 
and Malouet] in point of morality, stands notoriously high in point of abilities, energy and in- 
dependence of mind; he has on this occasion been a bold and loud advocate for peace, and alone 
has dared to combat the Consul's mistaken pride and ambition.” Huber to Whitworth, Paris, 
May 3, 1803, Browning, p. 210, 

35 London Times, May 19, 1803, For the same version of this correspondence see Annual 
Register, 1803, pp. 652-734. 
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general conviction that EVERY THING HAS BEEN TRIED” to main- 
tain the peace** 

Yet the statement cannot be accepted as entirely true, The Addington 
cabinet neglected to try one line of approach that might have succeeded in 
averting war, namely, warning Napoleon before the king's message was sent 
to parliament.*” Had this been done, the First Consul would have had a 
chance to make concessions without losing face. But once the message was 
sent and made public, the eyes of every informed person in western Europe 
were riveted on the Tuileries to see the effect on the master of France. Whit- 
worth obviously wept to the palace on March 13 for this purpose. The air 
was tense with excitement. In such a situation a man of Napoleon’s tempera- 
ment could hardly have done otherwise than to hurl a threat in return. The 
die was now cast. After March 13 neither party to the negotiations could 
have made any real concessions without appearing to fear war. Each side 
sought in vain to bluff the other into backing down. Thus both official and 
unofficial negotiations were abortive. The secret British correspondence makes 
it plain that Hawkesbury for a time hoped and Whitworth for a much longer 
time believed that they could gain their end through bribery. As late as May 
the latter could write of Napoleon: “He certainly does require every degree 
of management in dealing with him.”** By then the First Consul had pre- 
pared for war by recalling the Decaen expedition to India and selling 
Louisiana to the United States. His British antagonists, on the other hand, 
appear to have gained nothing from the last two months of negotiations 
except the satisfaction of knowing that they had, according to their lights, 
left no stone unturned to serve their country. 

36 Ibid., May 20, 1803. 

87 On the morning of March 8, Hawkesbury did give Andréossy, the French ambassador, a 
copy of the message (Deutsch, pp. 127-28), but he knew, of course, that Andréossy had no time 


to communicate with Paris before the message was read in parliament i in the afternoon. 
38 Whitworth to Hawkesbury, Paris, May 4, 1803, Browning, pp. 220-21. 


Retaliation for the Treatment of 
Prisoners in the War of 1812 


RaLruH Roninson* 


IT was on the thirteenth day of October, 1812, that the battle of Queenston 
was fought. Although the American forces gained the initial success in this 
engagement, the refusal of their compatriots, in plain view across the narrow 
Niagara River, to reinforce them and the arrival of enemy troops from near- 
by Fort George turned the tide and left the British victors with a large num- 
ber of prisoners in their hands. 

Among these prisoners twenty-three men were alleged by their captors to 
be British subjects and were singled out to be sent to England for trial on 
a charge of treason—viz., bearing arms against the king.’ It was then the 
common law in England, to remain unchanged for another half century, that 
everyone born a British subject remained one until his death, and the right 
to change this allegiance by becoming a naturalized citizen of another coun- 
try was not recognized.” 

Such a policy was manifestly at variance with the interests of a new and 
unsettled country. The Constitution of the United States provided for the 
establishment of a uniform rule of naturalization, and Federal statutes had 
been in operation since 1790. The policies of the two countries with respect 
to allegiance were, therefore, in diametric opposition, and the conflicting 
claims arising in their pursuit framed the issue of the War of 1812, Accord- 
ingly it was quite in order that a protest should have been entered in behalf 
of the twenty-three men. 

The first to champion their cause was Winfield Scott, himself one of the 
prisoners captured at Queenston. Scott, then a lieutenant colonel and twenty- 
six years of age, remonstrated with the British for their treatment of his 
companions in arms, but his action was unavailing and the men were sent 
to England.’ Scott, however, having been returned shortly thereafter to the 
United States on parole, went to Washington and informed John Armstrong, 
Secretary of War, of their plight. This was followed by an appeal from the 

* The author, a member of the Maryland Bar, Baltimore, has maintained historical interests 
first stimulated by Herbert B. Adams and J. Franklin Jameson when he was a student in the 
Johns Hopkins University. 

1 American State Papers: Foreign Relations, III (Washington, 1832), 6 


2 Report of British Commission on Naturalization, 1868 (Peabody Lite Baltimore). 
8 Winfield Scott, Autobiography, p. 73. 
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men themselves, stating that they were naturalized citizens of the United 
States and had wives and children residing there.* 
Although the President had been authorized by act of Congress to prac- 
' tice reprisals, it was not until May, 1813, that the administration took action. 
‘Armstrong then directed Major General John Dearborn, in command of the 
American forces on the Niagara frontier of the Canadian border, “to put into- 
close confinement twenty-three British soldiers, to be kept as hostages, for the 
safe keeping and restoration (on exchange)” of the Americans and to com- 
municate the fact to the British commander in chief in Canada, Sir George 
Prevost." Upon being so informed, Prevost wrote to Lord Bathurst, British 
minister for the colonies, who, replying at some length, pointed out that 
the twenty-three men taken prisoners at Queenston had been sent home “that 
they might be disposed of according to the pleasure of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, they having declared themselves,” so he asserted, “to be 
British born subjects.” He then directed Prevost “forthwith to put in close 
confinement forty-six American officers and non-commissioned officers, to 
be held as hostages for the safe keeping of the twenty-three British soldiers,” 
who had been put in confinement by Dearborn, and to notify him “that if 
any of the said British soldiers shall suffer death” because the soldiers sent to 
England should be found guilty of treason and in consequence executed, he 
„should apprehend “as many as may double the number of British soldiers 
who shall have been so unwarrantably put to death, and cause such officers 
and non-commissioned officers to suffer death immediately.” 

Thus it was proposed in retaliation to exact the death of American officers 
and non-commissioned officers, two for one, for the death of each British sol- 
dier in the ranks. Moreover, Dearborn was to be informed, wrote Bathurst; 
that should the American government “not be deterred from putting to 
death” any of the hostages in retaliation, “His Majesty’s armies and fleets 
on the coasts of America have received instructions to prosecute the war with 
unmitigated severity against all cities, towns, and villages belonging to the 
United States, and against the inhabitants thereof.”* 

When this letter was received by Prevost, Dearborn was no longer in 
command of the American forces. Incapacitated by obesity and failing health, 
which compelled him to move about in a vehicle built to accommodate him 
and which was later known by his name to farmers throughout the United 
States, Dearborn ‘was relieved of his command. He was replaced by Major 
General James Wilkinson, a man whose natural ability was neutralized by 
a stormy and unsavory career in the Army, and to him Prevost sent Bathurst’s 

t Henry Kelly to the Secretary of State, American State Papers: F, R., U, 635. 
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letter. Wilkinson at once forwarded it to Madison, but not before making 
a spirited reply to Prevost in which he declared that the government of the 
United States “cannot be ‘deterred’ by any considerations of life or death, of 
depredation or conflagration, from the faithful discharge of its duty to the 
American nation.”” 

The President at once directed General Mason, American commissioner of 
prisoners, to put in close confinement all the British commissioned officers of 
every rank who were prisoners in the states of Massachusetts, Kentucky, and 
Ohio, in “order to secure-a sufficient number of hostages, to answer in their 
persons for the proper treatment of a certain number*of American officers 
now in possession of the enemy, on whom the British authorities have re- 
cently threatened to exercise a severity unknown to civilized warfare, and 
outraging humanity.”* 

Following this action, Wilkinson wrote Prevost that he was “commanded 
by the President” to inform him that “adhering unalterably to the principle 

and purpose declared in the communication of General Dearborn .. . on the 
subject of the twenty-three American soldiers, prisoners of war, sent to Eng- 
land to be tried as criminals,” forty-six British officers had been ordered into 
close confinement and would “be immediately put to death in case of the 
putting to death of the forty-six American officers commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers .. . and that they will not be discharged from their 
confinement until it shall be known that the forty-six American officers... 
are no longer confined.”” The letter closed with a threat of “such exemplary 
retaliations as may produce a return to . . . legitimate modes of warfare,” 
should the British fleet carry into effect the instructions which Bathurst said 
‘had been issued to it. 

Meanwhile the irritation and apprehension of the Americans were in- 
creased by the seizure of fifty-nine men of the 14th Regiment, captured by 
the British at Beaver Dams in June, 1813, and their deportation to England 
on the claim that they were British subjects.*° Thereupon orders were issued 
to confine fifty-nine British soldiers taken by General Harrison at the Battle 
of the Thames, who were to be held for the safety and proper treatment of 
the fifty-nine Americans sent overseas.’ 

This brought the number of officers and common soldiers held as hostages 
in close confinement by the United States to 128. 

All these incidents were accompanied by a lengthy correspondence be- 
tween General Mason and Colonel Thomas Barclay, the British officer 
residing in the United States who was charged with the care and exchange 


T Ibid., III, 635-36. 8 Thid., ITI, 636. °? Ibid., II, 637. 
10 Barclay to Mason, ¿bid., III, 656. 11 Mason to Barclay? ibid., DI, 660. 
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of British prisoners, replete with charges and countercharges of the hardships 
endured by these officers and men kept in confinement, which furnishes con- 
vincing evidence that the situation had become intolerable and that both 
sides would be only too glad to have it relieved.” 

The first break came in the early winter of 1814. Among the prisoners, 
held by the British in close confinement at Beauport, just out of Quebec, was 
Brigadier General William H. Winder, who had been captured at the Battle 
of Stoney Creek in June of the previous year. Efforts to effect his exchange 
had been unsuccessful—a failure to be accounted for, no doubt, by the re- 
quest of Lieutenant ‘Colonel John Harvey; whose troops had effected his 
capture. 

“Be careful of exchanging Genl. Winder,’ wrote Harvey. “He possesses 
more talent than all the rest of the Yankee Generals put together.” Never- 
theless, in January, 1814, Winder was given a sixty-day parole with leave to 
return to the United States,'* This unusual privilege was conferred because, 
as Sir George Prevost claimed, Winder had expressed “his hopes of succeed- 
ing in inducing his Government to waive the course of proceeding which 
they [had] adopted and to put an end to the whole question [of hostages], 
at least in the form of retaliation.” 

Indeed, Winder is represented as giving assurances of his “strong con- 
viction that the ground taken by His Government . . . cannot be supported 
and of his confident hope of being able to place the subject in that point of 
view as shall induce them to retrace their steps and leave the question in 
the state in which it was placed by the confinement of the British subjects 
taken in arms and sent to England.”** 

Winder was to continue during his parole in the status of hostage, re- 
turning to Quebec at its expiration. He arrived in Baltimore on January 27th 
and left the next day for Washington, but was unsuccessful in his efforts to 
get the required assurance that the Madison administration would relinquish 
the “retaliatory system” and on March 22 he was back in Quebec and again 
in confinement as a hostage. 

Before he reached Quebec, however, the Madison administration under- 
went a change of heart, for on March 19 the President conferred authority 
on Winder to propose an immediate exchange of all or any of the officers or 

12 Ibid., II, 633 ff. 

13 Harvey to Baynes, June 11, following Winder's capture at Stoney Creek, Documentary 
History of the Campaign upon the Niagara Frontier in the Year 1813, Ernest A. Cruikshank, 
coll. and ed. (Welland, 1896), VI, 68. 

14 Prevost to Bathurst, Jan. 13, 1814, no. 124. Photostat copies of the correspondence between 
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men, whether held as hostages or as ordináry prisoners. Previous to his enter- 
ing upon these negotiations, Monroe in a letter to Prevost suggested and 
solicited Winder’s “exchange for any British officers whose value shall be 
equal to his.” He was not, however, to re-enter military service until the 
British officers so selected “shall have arrived in Canada.” Moreover, four 
British officers were given parole for three months, with permission to return 
to Canada “as well in return for the indulgence shown by you to General 
Winder as because some of them have Families whom they expressed a strong 
desire to visit.” 1" 

This proposal receiving Prevost’s assent, Winder ngw went from Quebec 
to Montreal, where he met Edward Baynes, adjutant general to Prevost and 
selected by him to represent the British in the arrangements to be made. 
Their efforts resulted on April 16 in a “convention” providing for the mutual 
exchange of prisoners with permission for them after May 15 to enter again 
the military and naval services of their respective countries. Expressly ex- 
cepted, however, were “the first three and twenty men put into confinement 
on principles of retaliation, as hostages by the United States (for the 23 men 
deported to England, following the Battle of Queenston) and the officers and 
non-commissioned officers put into confinement by Prevost in retaliation.” ** 

The negotiations were conducted between Winder and Baynes through 
the medium of a correspondence couched in the language of formal diplo- 
matic communications.” 

After the convention had been executed on April 16, Monroe received 
information from the American commissioner general of prisoners in London 
that the twenty-three Queenston prisoners were receiving treatment in no 
wise differing from that accorded other prisoners confined in England, and 
thereupon concluded that the plan to put them on trial for treason had been 
abandoned.*® Winder by this time being on the point of returning to military 
service, Monroe appointed Tobias Lear to reopen negotiations looking to the 
release of the twenty-three British soldiers held as hostages in retaliation by 
the Americans. This was finally accomplished by a supplemental convention 
drawn up and executed by Lear and Baynes, who again represented the 
British interests, on July 16, whereby the release of these men and forty-six 
American officers held as hostages in retaliation by the British was agreed to.** 

But the exchange of the twenty-three men sent to England after the Battle 


15 Same to same, May 16, no. 154, forwarding a copy of Monroe’s letter written on March 19. 

16 Same to same, May 16, no. 154, enclosing a copy of “The Convention.” 

17 For correspondence between Winder and Baynes, see Richardson’s War of 1812, Alexander 
C. Casselman, ed. (Toronto, 1902), pp. 274 ff. 

18 Beasley to Monroe, American State Papers: F, R., M, 727. 

19 Thid., ITI, 728. 
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of Queenston was again expressly excluded. They remained there until 
repatriated under the provisions of the Treaty of Ghent. 

On July 9, 1815, two having died from natural causes, twenty-one landed 
in New York and among those who witnessed their arrival was the American 
officer who first interceded in their behalf. Breveted major general for meri- 
torious services on the Canadian border, where he had been severely 
wounded, and destined for a long and distinguished career in the Army, 
Winfield Scott was departing for a visit to England and the Continent.” 

Whether Bathurst spoke for his government when he declared that the 
twenty-three men would be tried for treason and executed may be questioned. 
If he did, then there is no reason to doubt that the retaliatory measures taken 
by the Madison administration saved them from such a fate. 

Developments of great moment to General Winder followed his negotia- 
tion of the convention for an exchange of prisoners with Baynes. It brought 
him in contact with Madison and Monroe, and so favorably were they im- 
pressed with him and with his military record on the Canadian border prior. 
to his capture at Stoney Creek that upon his own exchange and return to 
military service he was put in command of a new military district which in- 
cluded Washington, Baltimore, and Annapolis, and entrusted with the task 
of gathering and organizing the forces required to defend these cities from 
the British, who, it was apprehended, were about to land an army in Mary- 
land. 

And thus when the British did march upon Washington, General Winder 
commanded the troops that joined battle with them at Bladensburg and 
suffered a defeat attended with incidents that administered a lasting sting 
to our national pride. 


20 Scott, p, 81. ds 
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MR. JUSTICE HOLMES. By Francis Biddle. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
_ Sons. 1942. Pp. 214. $2.50.) 


Tus sketch of one of the most individual characters in all legal history does 
not assume to be a definitive biography. But, because of the close relations of its 
author, the present United States Attorney General, to his subject, as one of the 
long procession of secretaries whom Justice Holmes selected annually from the 
graduating class of the Harvard Law School, the book possibly presents a more 
accurate picture than more formal works are likely to do. The Justice gave out 
morc of himiself to his “young men” than he did to many others, and they saw 
intimately every side of him. Mr. Biddle has an ingratiating style, and he has been 
exceedingly felicitous, graphic, and discriminating in his report of conversations 
and contacts. He has also given a delightful picture of Mrs. Holmes, whose wit 
and individuality equaled those of her husband. It is only when he attempts to 
describe Holmes’s philosophy that Mr. Biddle flounders, as would most others in. 
the attempt; for even the Justice sometimes got out beyond his depth and was none 
too lucid or consistent in this branch of his mental process, and even Sir Frederick 
Pollock, in the famous correspondence, showed signs of being somewhat be- 
wildered. 

To assess Holmes's permanent place in our history is difficult. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Biddle ranks him with Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, 
it is to be feared that his personal enthusiasm leads him to exaggerate. As a 
judge, Holmes unquestionably left an indelible mark on the progress of our con- 
stitutional law and upon the development of labor law, but only a few (if any) 
of his decisions could be compared with the great decisions of Marshall; and one 
can hardly accept John Morley’s view of him as the greatest judge in the English- 

_ speaking world. 

But everyone can agree that he was a great personality. Though he would 
have disliked the term, Holmes was essentially a Puritan and to him in this char- 
acter the words of that old seventeenth century Scotchman Robert Baillie might 
have been applicable: “The humor of this people is very various and inclinable 
to singularities, to differ from the world, and from one another, and shortly from 
themselves.” And Mr. Biddle has pointed out that he was dominated by Puritan 
tradition that insisted on the Calvinistic acceptance of the daily duty—hard work, 
an open mind, and a fighting spirit. 

Singularly paradoxical, however, was the position which Holmes held in the 
mind of the general public, for few of our great men have had fewer personal 
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contacts with the public. He lived to a large extent in a world of his own—of 
reading, thinking, and philosophizing. He was curiously aloof from the ordinary 
activities of life; he read few newspapers; he rarely made a speech in public; he 
took no part in social or economic organizations or movements; he read little on 
economic or political subjects; he was not interested in sports, though he loved 
the theater (chiefly at levels below the classic). He delighted in his friendships, 
but their scope was limited. On the other hand, few men had a greater zest for 
life. He never lost his sense of fun nor (be it said) his delight in ladies of grace, 
beauty, and wit. His talk, wrote Harold J. Laski, “was an exciting adventure, 
flashing wit, eager in its insistent quest for truth.” 

He always saw the law as a thing of human life and human nature and not 
as a matter of mere Jogic and theory. He had an instinct for the realities and he 
balked at the tyranny of formulas. He abhorred the trite, but sometimes to such 
an extent that, in straining for the flashing word, he became cloudy in meaning 
though brilliant in expression. Possessing a skeptical philosophy, he did not allow 
it to hamper him, and his consistency could often be challenged. 

He had a passion for freedom, and, therefore, his decisions on the civil rights 
of individuals appealed to the liberals. It is paradoxical, however, that because 
of his dissenting opinions upholding social and economic state legislation, he 
should have acquired in the public mind the reputation of the great champion of 
liberal ideas; for he probably privately regarded most of these laws as politically 
unsound and economically unwise, since most of them tendered to curb and 
repress individual rights. But it was the power of the state to experiment and not 
the legislation itself which he defended; and, as Professor Chafee has said, “his 
judicial tolerance of legislation rests less on his belief that legislatures are usually 
right than on his doubt whether courts might not be equally foolish.” 

Mr. Biddle does well to emphasize one phase of the Justice which was little 
realized by the public—the degree to which his long service and his wounds in 
the Civil War affected his outlook upon life to its very end, in the toughening of 
character and the fighting spirit. A distinguished Boston lawyer has well ex- 
pressed it: “The mansions of his subconscious life were densely peopled with the 
dim ghosts of a past that symbolized the romance and adventure of devotion to ` 
duty and the moral beauty of sacrifice to a great cause.” 

Altogether, this is a delightful book about a great American. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES WARREN 


JOHN BACH MCMASTER, AMERICAN HISTORIAN. By Eric F. Goldman. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00.) 


By 1goo four of the volumes of the History of the People of the United States - 
were completed, and John Bach McMaster had become “not æ but the historian 
of the American people.” Young men and women from all over the United States 
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THE LAW OF CIVILIZATION AND DECAY: AN ESSAY ON HISTORY. 
By Brooks Adams. With an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. (New York: , 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1896, 1943. Pp. 349, xi. $3.50.) 


Tue republication of Brooks Adams’ theory of history is an event of importance 
to historians. Mr. Alfred Knopf judged such an event timely. Dr. Charles A. Beard 
judged Brooks Adams’ work the best lesson from the American classics for the 
present generation of historians. By this judgment and by his introduction Dr. 
Beard repeats the attempt made by Brooks Adams’ more distinguished brother 
Henry, half a century ago, to persuade American historians to take their profession 
seriously and address themselves to the problem Brooks Adams faced, 

Brooks Adams explained history as a cyclical process, each civilization—the 
term not defined—beginning in an age of dispersion and proceeding into an age 
of concentration. In the first age, the first phase of the cycle, institutions are loose 
and weak and the “imaginative man” leads society, expressing himself in religion 
and in war; fear is the dominant urge in this age. In the second age, the second 
phase of the cycle, there is a process of centralization and the “economic man” 
attains to leadership, expressing himself in science and in business, especially in 
currency manipulation; greed has now become the’ dominant urge. The “law” of 
civilization compels a society to move from the first: into the second phase of the 
cycle and then, continuing to operate, becomes a law. of decay, as economic man, 
in his climactic type, the “usurer,” gradually starves his fellows until their vitality 
is destroyed. Thereupon new “races” appear and’ the: cyclical process is repeated 
ad infinitum. This theory Brooks’ Adams applied: to. the Graeco-Roman and 
Western civilizations. 

Some of his contemporaries necie Brooks Adams sally politely—for ex- 
ample, the reviewer in this journal (see dm. Hist. Rev., 1, 568). But it did not 
convert the profession; the same reviewer gently recommended further “minute 
study” of the “fall of Rome” before “any very complete work . . . upon the gen- 
eral course of history” was undertaken. Since that time Brooks’s problem, the 
meaning of history, has been treated by some foreign scholars, few of them profes- 
sional historians, 

There are important parts of Brooks’s argument which have been put out of 
court by the increase of knowledge since his time, but there are other parts still 
well worthy of comparison with the products of more recent thinkers. As a deter- 
minist and a vitalist Brooks Adams anticipated Spengler, as Dr. Beard notices 
(pp. 3-4). Today there is a strong reaction against determinism which tends to 
result in vitalism becoming humanistic. But Brooks’s treatment of economic mat- 
ers, which Henry Adams thought akin to Marx’s treatment, has recently been 
fairly closely paralleled by Ralph Turner in his anthropological-economic inter- 
pretation of history (see 4m. Hist. Rev., XLVI, Bro). Brooks’s “usurer” is one 
type of what Ortega y Gasset calls the “mass-man,” when the mass-man rises to- 
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church” ánd, though vaguer, is perhaps by the same token truer to the facts. 
_Brooks’s description of the two phases of his cycle is not impressive when com- 
pared with modern definitions of culture by categories, as made, for example, by 
Maclver or the Webers. Nevertheless, the two-phase cycle itself, which goes back 
to Vico, still seems to the reviewer preferable to Sorokin's three-phase cycle. 

Whatever crudities and positive errors there may be in Brooks Adams’ theory, 
he did face the supreme problem of the historian. And, if this last statement be 
regarded as one of opinion, the opinion is shared by Dr. Beard, by Toynbee, and 
presumably by most of the other scholars mentioned above. Dr. Beard says in 
his introduction (p. 4) that “all great human causes turn on theories of history, 
that all the modern’ revolutions which have shaken the world have been inspired 
by theories of. history. Every piece of philosophic, economic or political writing 
either presents such a theory or rests upon assumptions, articulate or tacit, derived 
from it.” In the present era of wars, revolutions, and other social struggles, then, 
Brooks Adams brings a pertinent message to historians. 

Finally, The Law of Civilization and Decay presents an instructive example 
of the relation between the events and conditions of a period of history and the 
serious historiography of that period. Dr. Beard’s introduction demonstrates that 
relation at length. He has used in part the evidence of unpublished material, 
namely Henry Adams’ annotations upon the manuscripts made before publication 
of the New York and Paris editions and several letters of Brooks and Henry made 
available by Mr. Henry Adams of Boston, nephew of the brothers. From this 
portion of the introduction a thoughtful historian has an admirable opportunity 
to deduce the true meaning of the duty of objectivity. He may perhaps measure 
his own professional qualifications by his ability to make the deduction. 

It is fair to add—since there is here much praise of Brooks Adams—that con- 
temporary historians may take warning from what may be called the “romance” 
of Brooks’s conclusion. There were, in fact, three rather different conclusions, 
respectively in the English, American, and French editions! (The conclusions are 
stated in the respective prefaces, not in the last chapter.) Now Newton (so far as 
is known to the reviewer) did not publish three editions of the Principia having 
three different conclusions: the apple did not shoot up to heaven, nor did it fly 
off tangentially to the east; it fell only and always to the ground. At least, the 
contrast shows that Dr. Beard is right when he says that The Law of Civilization 
and Decay is no law; at most, it shows that Benedetto Croce is right—but I 
cannot believe that he £s altogether right—when he says that the historian should 
not seek to be a prophet. 
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hardt. Edited by James Hastings Nichols. (New tore: “Pantheon Books. 1943. 

Pp. 382. $3.50.) 

Arrer publishing his famous works on Renaissance culture before he was forty 
years old, Jacob Burckhardt settled into the task of teacher at the university of his 
native city of Basel and, though giving himself devotedly to this service for over 
thirty years, never published another line. His many courses dealt in one form or 
another with history and drew admiring hearers from all the nations of the Con- 
tinent. Contrary to the academic practice of his day he did not write out his 
lectures but spoke freely under the guidance of notes. This explains why on his 
death little or no finished work was found among his papers. Chapters v and v1, 
dealing with “Great Men and Fortune and Misfortune in History,” come nearest 
to meeting the requirements of a close, consecutive presentation. The rest of the 
text, about two thirds of the whole, consists of more or less coherent notes. 

Published by his nephew over a generation ago under the title Welzgeschichtliche 
Betrachtungen, they now appear for the first time in English under the fantastically 
perverse title Force and Freedom. Let no historian concerned with the theory of 
his craft be deterred by this exhibition of bad taste from giving the closest attention 
to what is here offered, often unfortunately in so clipped a form as to be not 
easily intelligible. 

Burckhardt was one of the most original minds of the nineteenth century and 
took a view of the historical process so different from that current in his time and 
still generally accepted that he ranks as an uncompromising, albeit mild and 
unpolemical, heretic. Thus hé rejects as a working principle both the mechanical 
concept of progress and the biological concept of the cycle; he does not believe 
in the native goodness of man nor in his perfectibility; he holds that man has not 
developed intellectually or morally in historical times; and he considers power to 
be evil and hence the modern centralizing state an abomination. The three forces 
ruling the historical process are the state, religion, and culture (taken in its widest 
- sense), and from the circumstance that they are never in balance results that uneasy 
movement, that rising and falling of societies which is the leading object of his- 
torical inquiry. Unless the historian falls back on faith, he stares into an unresolved 
chaos, made bearable solely by the spiritual values of the societies that have gone 
before and constituting, in spite of constant re-valuation, an unbroken continuum. 
This is the bread and wine, the eucharist, by which man lives. 

The enlightening introduction by the editor is an indispensable key to the 
intricate text. . 


Michigan City, Indiana FERDINAND SCHEVILL 
TWO CURRENTS IN THE THOUGHT STREAM OF EUROPE: A HIS 


TORY OF OPPOSING POINTS OF VIEW. By Elmer G. Suhr, Assistant 
Professor of Latin at Wittenberg College and Former Vogeler Fellow in 
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Archacology and Arts in the Johns Hopkins University. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 33, edited by David M. Robinson.] 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. 469. $5.00.) 


Ir I understand Professor Suhr's purpose correctly, his work aims at showing 
the differences between two tempers of mind recurring throughout European his- 
tory and the consequences for thought and general culture of the prevalence of 
each. These two tempers he calls respectively “absolutist” and “broad intellectual,” 
and though he begs us to regard them as extremes between which any thinker or 
culture may fall, in practice our author finds himself speaking about ¿he absolutist, 
the broad intellectual, and what he—whichever it may be—wants, hopes, thinks, 
and does. : 

In the course of this elaborate dichotomy the writer picks up and adopts some 
older ones: Plato is an absolutist, Aristotle a broad intellectual; the former is 
imaginative and tender-minded, the latter is empirical and tough-minded. The 
allusion to William James contained in the use of his famous distinction at once 
brings to life another difference: that between a thinker with a grasp of the con- 
crete, like James, and a mere dealer in formulas, like Professor Suhr. The very 
words change their meaning under the clumsy generalship of the merely bookish 
historian and write him down a blind man pretending to long sight. 

For it is the regrettable truth that in spite of occasional wisdom and originality 
Professor Suhr’s 450 pages leave the reader with little or nothing for his pains. 
One has a sense of having crossed a desert strewn with the bones of great ideas. 
The sources, the quotations, the varied topics ranging from Greek painted vases 
through Brahms’s First Symphony to the Treaty of Versailles, the wordy abstrac- 
tions, and the sharp, often apt, colloquialisms combine to produce a negligible 
result; or rather, do not combine at all, neither with one another nor with the 
endlessly reiterated theme of absolutist versus broad intellectual. 

“The absolutist,” we are told early in the book, “is one who extracts a segment 
from his experience and builds air castles within its limitations in terms of himself 
and his desires without for the most part realizing it.” This is unsatisfactory 
enough, even when taken with an addition in diagram form showing “the ab- 
solutist with his rich, colorful nature and the enthusiasm which accompanies his 
thinking and expression, a thinker who extends the radii of his circle into radial 
lines or transforms them into tangents, reaching to any length beyond the limit 
of his circle.” By this point we have, I think, reached full contradiction and we 
are ready to be told that Plato was (a) an exception to the best and most typical 
Greek thought and (b) the prophet of the Middle Ages. 

After this, almost all that Professor Suhr asserts in his descriptive passages— 
his individual and national psychologizing—deadens our responsiveness with 
repeated doubts and finally kills conviction. Just as one fails to recognize his Plato, 
so one refuses to acknowledge his “Englishman,” “German,” “Frenchman,” and 
“Ttalian,” with their absolutism or the opposite, in endless transformations. This 
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happens precisely at the moment when the author is pretending to give us the 
whole man or the whole culture in a new light made possible by his analysis. 
Throughout, Professor Suhr suffers from the prevailing disease of intellectual 
history, namely, the passion for a reductive diagnosis: all the symptoms mean This. 
What does not fit the particular This is excluded, twisted around, or explained 
away, so that like many of his fellow practitioners he is quite willing, after having 
achieved by main force the desired classification, to enumerate details that prove it 
false, without on that account withdrawing it. 

Perhaps it is the desire to label at all costs that brought Professor Suhr to 
commit such blunders as saying that Hume denied the importance of causation 
or that Shaw’s Don Juan preferred the mischief of the lawer regions to the 
monotony of heaven. In any case, the author’s principles of interpretation and 
composition are as faulty as his use of particular facts, and these two faults destroy 
both the worth of his piled-up materials and the tenability of his thesis. 


Columbia University Jacques BARZUN 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By R. B. Mowat, Late 
Professor of History, University of Bristol, and Preston Slosson, Professor of 
History, University of Michigan. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. 
Pp. ix, 577. $4.00.) 


Mowar and Slosson call their book “an experiment and an adventure.” They 
refer, of course, to its unusual subject. But the public may find their method quite 
as welcome as their matter and hope that such an experiment will settle into 
practice. Here is no textbook which studies the past for its own sake or which 
adds to the bewilderment of our times by reducing earlier ages to a useless 
chronicle of events moving in accordance with some evolutionary law. The authors 
have looked backward in order to help the English-speaking peoples to look 
forward together. Certainly they have written a book for the postwar world. 

Their history is not over-tendentious. The authors combine Gibbonian impar- 
tiality with a Coleridgian respect for principles. The “principles or prejudices” of 
Anglo-Saxon polity—personal liberty of the freeman, supremacy of law over mere 
executive power, and a vigorous reverence of custom—repeat themselves in the 
Magna Carta, the colonial governments, the Glorious Revolution, the Americans’ 
regard for their Constitution, and in the British Commonwealth of Nations. ` 
“Continuity in change” is the authors’ happy definition of the English conserva- 
tive spirit, to which, as to English sea power, is due the permanence of English 
things. Defoe’s insistence that a true-born Englishman is a contradiction becomes a 
touchstone with which the authors discover their mongrel with a genius for com- 
promise wherever he roams and builds—in the British Isles, in India, in Africa, 
or in North America. No preaching here of Pan-Saxonism. The case for inter- 
dependence rests squarely upon the inheritance of the English-speaking peoples, 
upon their industrial power, their common institutions and ideals, and upon their © 
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growing knowledge of one another. In 1941-42, the authors conclude, the salvation 
of mankind depended on the British Commonwealth and the United States. 

Yet despite these trenchant merits, to say nothing of admirable chapters on 
the present empire, the volume suffers from certain traditional weaknesses of the 
textbook. Some of it goes over drearily conventional ground. At times it reminds 
one of a railway coach with seats worn threadbare by now very dead historians. 
Because education receives superficial treatment, the reader will scarcely know 
why the English-speaking peoples have thus far managed to combine conservatism 
with progress. Skimping of intellectual and religious history apparently explains 
why the analysis of nineteenth century Britain follows chapters on the United 
States. Perhaps thattoo, accounts for calling the great Scots philosopher “Joseph” 
Hume. 


Yale University l L. P. Curtis 


PAPERMAKING: THE HISTORY AND TECHNIQUE OF AN ANCIENT 
CRAFT. By Dard Hunter. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xv, 398, 
xxiii. $4.50.) . 

Tuas book on the history and technique of papermaking, addressed to the non- 
technical reader, presents a comprehensive and able treatment of its subject. The 
author is our leading authority on the history of paper and on the practice of 
making paper by hand, a craft which is forgotten in this country and on the wane 
in other countries. Mr. Hunter has a practical view of paper, having had experi- 
ence in all the crafts entering into bookmaking. He is popularly known as the 
producer of “one-man books,” for which he made the paper, cut the type punches, 
cast the types, set them, and printed the forms—all by hand processes. 

The author has traveled widely in the South Seas and the Orient in his research 
in processes of papermaking by primitive peoples, and these special interests are 
reflected in his book. The fruits of his study and collection are represented in the 
Dard Hunter Paper Museum, now adequately housed in the modern buildings of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Only an enthusiast, who is likewise a good scholar, could have written this 
book. Hunter traces the history of paper from its invention in China in 105 aw. 
down to modern times. He describes and illustrates tools and methods, in par- 
ticular the moulds and equipment for maceration of fibers. He deals adequately , 
with machines and processes of modern papermaking and reports on the active 
search for new materials occasioned by the vast demands for paper by contem- 
porary printing and publishing. . 

Because of the close relationship between paper and printing the latter indus- 
try comes in for considerable attention throughout the book. Mr. Hunter makes 
a valuable contribution when he codifies the knowledge regarding the dharani 
charms, the earliest extant specimens of printing on paper, produced in Japan 
in 770 A.D. He describes and illustrates the four varieties and considers it likely 
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that they were printed in quantity from stone blocks rather than from woodcuts. 

But in other references to printing history, the author is surprisingly inac- 
curate. Almost a quarter of his book is devoted to a chronology of papermaking and 
printing. The statements regarding paper are for the most part accurate; the state- 
ments regarding printing, apparently drawn from two unreliable authors, are often 
misleading. The date he cites for the first printing in the New World is based 
on unsatisfactory evidence; the certain date of 1539 is not mentioned. First print- 
ing at Goa, in India, was in 1556, not 1561. There was certainly no printing done 
in Cuba as early as 1696. First printing in Jamaica was in 1718, not 1708. Earliest 
printing in South Carolina was in 1731; two first newspapers in 1732, not 1730. 
The Virginia Gazette began publication in 1736, not 1735. The St. Christopher 
Gazette began publication in 1747, not 1741. Bartholomew Green. died before 
his press was established at Halifax; first printing there was by John Bushell in 
1752. The East-Florida Gazette at St. Augustine in 1783 was “printed by Charles 
Wright for John Wells, Jr.,” not William C. Wells. A great landmark of Western 
history was the establishment of the Kentucke Gazette in 1787, not 1788. Elihu, 
not Elisha, Stout founded Indiana’s first newspaper. There were half a dozen 
newspapers printed in Haiti before 1804. Joseph, not James, Charless gave St. Louis 
-its first newspaper. Other statements do not fully reflect the known facts. And 
first printings in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New York are not mentioned. 
But these errors in the chronology can be corrected in the next edition, The re- 
mainder of the book makes it the best available history of paper. 


Evanston, Illinois DoucLas C, McMorrrre 


THE ARABS: A SHORT HISTORY. By Philip K. Hitti. (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 224. $2.00.) 


Tus book, which is not for sale outside the United States, is a digest of Profes- 
sor Hitti’s History of the Arabs (2d ed., London, 1940) made by Mr. Byron Dex- 
ter with the collaboration of the author. With a newly written preface and final 
chapter it tells briefly for general readers the story of the Arabians and other 
Arabic-speaking peoples, who, in the usage of the author, are termed “Arabs.” 

There is an important statement on page 60: “Throughout the whole period of 
the caliphate the Syrians, the Persians, the Egyptians, and others, as Moslem con- 
verts or as Christians and Jews, were the foremost bearers of the torch of enlighten- 
ment and learning.” On page 84 we are told that Persians, Syrians, Copts, Berbers, 
and others became followers of Muhammad and passed for Arabs. “An Arab 
henceforth became one who professed Islam and spoke and wrote the Arabic 
tongue, regardless of his racial affiliation.” In the same paragraph the works of 
Christians, Jews, and Moslems are called “Arab” because they are written in 
Arabic. For the author, all that is Arabic in language is Arab, without reference 
to origin, race, country, or religion. 

In accordance with this usage the book deals with the rise, expansion, and de- 
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cline of Islam as an Arab empire and culture in western Asia and some of the 
Mediterranean lands. lt does not of course cover the Islamic civilization of the 
Ottoman Empire, the Middle East and India, and the Near East of the last few 
centuries. 

The book is a useful introduction to medieval Arabic civilization. Many will 
be induced by its briefness to read it, and they will learn much of the infuence of 
Arab (Arabic) culture upon the Western world and also see that for a century 
and a half economic, social, and nationalistic ideas from the West have been in- 
spiring the Near East to new life and progress. 

Some suggestions are offered for consideration before the next edition is pub- 
lished. : 

The statement on page 35 that “the Koran offers no textual uncertainties” 
strangely ignores the improvements of the second edition over the account of the 
Koran given in the first edition. The Moslems themselves early and thoroughly 
developed the science of the variant readings of the Koran. Special and general 
works deal with these variants, which are also preserved in the commentaries. The 
word variants are numerous and two differing versions of the whole Koran are in 
common use in the Moslem world. To avoid giving a wrong impression of the 
state of the text it could be mentioned, also on page 35, that there are several other 
enumerations of the contents of the Koran. Al-Suyiiti’s al-Itqán fi ‘uliim al-qur’an 
(sound knowledge about the sciences of the Koran), chapter 19, gives an incom- 
plete list of those who counted the verses, words, and consonants of the Koran, 
with their varying results. 

The description of Islam (p. 38) should include the sixth article of religious 
faith, which is belief in the decree of good and evil and is a dominant factor in 
Moslem thought and conduct. 

“The chief political innovation of Muhammad” (p. 82) is generally held to be 
his establishment of religion as the bond of affiliation for the Arabians instead of 
their tribal relationships. 


Hartford, Connecticut , Epwin E, CALVERLEY 


MAJOR TRENDS IN JEWISH MYSTICISM. By Gershom G. Scholem, Profes- 
sor of Jewish Mysticism, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. [The Hilda Stich 
Stroock Lectures, Fourth Series.] (Jerusalem: Shocken Publishing House; New 
York: Jewish Institute of Religion. 1941. Pp. xiv, 440.) 


No one is better equipped than Professor Gershom Scholem to present us with 
the first comprehensive treatment of the history of Jewish mysticism. The author 
is careful to point out that he does not consider this work a complete history of 
Jewish mysticism. With all its omissions, however, it is still the only comprehen- 
sive work of this kind in any language. For over twenty years Professor Scholem 
has probed decply and widely into the various trends of Jewish mysticism and has 
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published numerous monographs and articles on individual problems. He brings 
to bear also a broad comparative approach to the problems of Jewish mysticism. 
Now in this series of lectures, delivered at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New 
York City, he presents us with a synthesis of twenty years of devoted labor. 

Scholem believes that mysticism arises only after institutional religion has be- 
come crystallized and after religious institutions have succeeded in creating an 
abyss between man and God. Mysticism then seeks to transform the idea of God 
from an “object of dogmatic knowledge into a novel and living experience and 
intuition” (p. 10). Jewish mysticism, Scholem explains, differs markedly from 
non-Jewish mysticism in three ways. Jewish mystics reveal a peculiar reticence in 
describing their supreme mystical experience. The literature of Jewish mysticism, 
therefore, is almost entirely lacking in religious autobiography, such as one finds, 
for example, in a book like James’s Varieties of Religious Experience. Secondly, 
Jewish mysticism attaches an especially sacred and mystical value to language, in 
this case the Hebrew language. Finally, Scholem points out that Jewish mysticism 
is a masculine doctrine and shows no trace of feminine influence. Figures like 
Christina Ebner, Elsbert Stágel, Mechtilde of Magdeburg, Hildegarde of Bingen, 
Saint Theresa, and Mme. de Chantal are non-existent in the history of Jewish 
mysticism. As to the reason for the powerful influence that mysticism exercised in 
Jewish life, as contrasted with the relatively weak force of rationalistic philosophy, 
Scholem rejects the explanation sought in historical circumstances. He denies that 
“persecution and decline weakened the spirit of the people and made them seek 
refuge in the darkness of mysticism because they could not bear the light of 
reason” (p. 23). Instead he maintains that the explanation is to be found in the 
more positive and concrete attitude of the Kabbalah toward the three main pillars 
of Jewish religious life: the Halakha, or system of religious law, the Aggadah, or 
realm of popular ethics and mythology, and the liturgy of the synagogue. “By in- 
terpreting every religious act as a mystery, even when its meaning was clear for all 
to see or was expressly mentioned in the written or oral Law, a strong link was 
forged between Kabbalah and Halakha, which appears to me to have been in 
large part responsible for the influence of Kabbalistic thought on the minds and 
hearts of successive generations” (p. 31). 

Scholem analyzes seven major trends in Jewish mysticism: the Merkabah mys- 
ticism and Jewish gnosticism, which developed up to the tenth century A.D., and 
which he characterizes as “throne mysticism”; the ascetic and moralistic mysticism 
of Jehudah the Hasid and his circle in thirteenth century Germany; Abraham 
Abulafia and the doctrine of prophetic kabbalism; the theosophic system of the 
magnum opus of Jewish mysticism, The Zohar; Isaac Luria and his school in six- 
teenth century Safed; the messianic movement of Sabbatai Zevi in the seventeenth 
century; and the Hasidism of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The chap- 
ters on Luria and Sabbatai Zevi are no doubt the most original and most challeng- 
ing. Especially challenging is his analysis of Sabbatai Zevi as a manic-depressive 
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-and his thesis that the antinomianism of Sabbatainism paved the way for later 
Reform Judaism. But the work as a whole is a monument of erudition and fine 
feeling. Not only students of Jewish history but all students of the history of 
religious thought will find this work a model for the scientific handling of a most 
complex and difficult area of human experience. A valuable bibliography is ap- 
pended to the text. 


Queens College KorpEL S. Prnson 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE LEGACY OF EGYPT. Edited by S. R. K. Glanville. (New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1942. Pp. xx, 424. $4.00.) l 


Mosr of the fifteen chapters in this book were written by September, 1939, and 
some of the authors were not able to correct and proofread their contributions. 
Three of the authors are now dead; one, Professor Capart, has not been heard 
from since Hitler invaded Belgium, while another, Professor Seidl, was in Ger- 
many when the war began. In spite of the difficulties attending publication of 
such a work during these times, the editor (who writes the introduction) has been 
able to turn out a volume worthy to rank with the others in this well-known series 
of Legacies: Greece, Rome, Israel, Islam, India, and the Middle Ages. 

Probably most readers have noticed, first of all, the unevenness in literary pres- 
entation as well as in critical and scholarly value which is usually found in such 
works as these. The present volume has these same faults but, so it seems to the 
reviewer, is much richer than any of the other volumes in the illuminating and 
suggestive attempts to tie up Egyptian history with that of other countries, ages, 
and movements: the classical period (Greek papyri), Israel, Rome, Christianity, 
the Byzantine Empire, Islam, and‘modern times. It is doubtful if any of the other 
Legacies accomplishes these purposes so successfully as this one does. 

More than some of the preceding volumes, however, this one seems to have 
been written for two quite different types of readers: the general educated reading 
public on one hand and the Egyptologist on the other. The chapter on “Calendars 
and Chronology” is extraordinarily technical and difficult, as it probably bad to be, 
yet Gardiner’s chapter on “Writing and Literature” handles the abstruse problems 
of Egyptian writing and the origin of the alphabet in a way that makes the mat- 
ter seem simple and unusually interesting. Capart's chapter on “Egyptian Art” is 
superb, of course, while Engelbach's chapter on “Mechanical and Technical Pro- 
cesses,” though packed with a wealth of interesting facts and illustrations, is quite 
dry reading and not likely to attract the non-specialist. The chapters on “Science,” 
“Medicine,” and “Law” are of necessity quite technical in nature, but the two lat- 
ter are treated with considerably more attention to broader implications than the 
first one is. 
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The contribution chapters are all rather short, but most of them are well done. ` 
This is especially true of those on “The Egyptian Contribution to Christianity” 
(Creed and O'Leary) and on “Egypt and the Byzantine Empire” (Bell). The ex- 
cellent chapter on “The Greek Papyri” (Roberts) should be mentioned. 

The book has a good index and many excellent illustrations, Spee for the 
chapters on “Art” and “Technical Processes.” 


University of Missouri THomas A, Brapy 


EARLY PYTHAGOREAN POLITICS IN PRACTICE AND THEORY. By 
Edwin L. Minar, jr., Assistant Professor of Classics, Connecticut College. [Con- 
necticut College, Monograph No. 2.] (Baltimore: Waverly Press; distributors, 
Connecticut College Bookshop, New London. 1942. Pp. ix, 143. $2.00.) 


Tue chief conclusion of the present study is expressed thus: “Pythagoreanism 
formed a sort of reactionary international, operating in various cities through 
clubs which were associated not only by common interest but by central control 
of the society at Croton” (p. 38). Such a thesis deserves serious consideration, even 
if not altogether acceptable, and we may feel grateful for having it brought to our 
attention in a well-written and thoroughly documented monograph. 

The conception that the Pythagorean societies were originally in large part 
political organizations, intended to retain the privileges of the landed aristocracy 
against the rising democracy of the mercantile interests, is maintained by an in- 
tricate cumulative argument upon a broad front of biography, history, economics, 
politics, and philosophy and is supported by an extensive employment of analogies 
from other early Greek states under approximately similar conditions. Of course, 
such contentions bring Dr. Minar into conflict with the majority of recent special- 
ists in the field and especially with Delatte, who has written at considerable length 
in the effort to minimize the political aspects of early Pythagoreanism. i 

Much weight is properly attached to Kahrstedt’s in large part convincing argu- 
ments from coinage (in support, be it noted, of express early literary tradition, 
pp. 36 ff.), which indicate a considerable extension of the influence of Croton in 
southern Italy during the period when the Pythagoreans were especially promi- 
nent in that city. But perhaps too little is known of the precise nature of this in- 
fluence, as well as of the internal government of Croton at the time, to make us 
feel certain that this expansionist policy was the direct consequence of a regular 
government by Pythagoreans, acting as an organization. 

Dr. Minar feels that the Pythagorean clubs may have functioned somewhat as 
a “caucus” (p. 18) within the traditional framework of the political administration, 
But Professor von Fritz, although of course recognizing the temporary ascendancy 
of the Pythagoreans at Croton and elsewhere, believes that they did not act polit- 
ically as a society, and this seems pretty clearly to have been the case at Tarentum 
in the time of Archytas. And again, Professor von Fritz's suggestive comparison of 
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` Pythagoreanism with Freemasonry, in relation to the government, still seems to 
stand as a quite possible parallel in modern times. 

Perhaps something more could have been made by the author out of the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of permanent individual differences and of some of its unhappy 
consequences, if ruthlessly put into practice. In which connection it might be re- 
marked that Paul Pachlatko’s treatment of the topic, in a 1940 dissertation from 
the University of Zurich, entitled Die Stellung der Griechen zum Problem der 
Verschiedenheit der Menschen, \eaves a great deal to be desired, especially in his 
treatment of the Pythagoreans. On the other hand, and as a parting comment, at- 
tention might well be called to the excellent manner in which the author has 
pointed out a number of important differences, not always recognized, between 
the religious thinking of the Pythagoreans and that of Orphism (pp. 125 ff.) 


University of Ilinois W. A. OLDFATHER 


A CISTERCIAN NUNNERY IN MEDIAEVAL ITALY: THE STORY OF 
RIFREDDO IN SALUZZO, 1220-1300. By Catherine E. Boyd, Wells College. 
[Harvard Historical Monographs.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1943. Pp. 189. $2.00.) 


"Tras little monograph is essentially a study in the economic history of the 
thirteenth century. A small nunnery located in the remote reaches of the upper Po 
affords the documents upon which the study is based. The economic phenomenon 
involved is that of the influence of the expanding mercantile life of northern Italy 
upon its most remote rural areas. The author displays unusual powers of historical 
imagination and literary skill in extracting from the otherwise arid and unpromis- 
ing legal documents of a monastic chartulary a very interesting study and story. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the concentration of this documentary material 
in the chartulary of a nunnery should have influenced the author to feature the 
nunnery itself in the title of the work, which is not actually a history of this 
woman's community. As a community it was neither large nor important. It had 
been founded under Benedictine auspices and was transferred shortly before the 
middle of the century to Cistercian auspices. Though it continued to exist as a 
foundation to the sixteenth century, it was actually superseded by the Dominican 
convent founded in 1292. There is every reason to assume that Rifreddo was pri- 
marily a social and religious institution whose fundamental purposes were served 
equally well, subject to changing fashion, under Benedictine, Cistercian, and 
Dominican auspices. Perhaps lack of evidence—the author more than hints that 
such is the case—prevented any elaboration of the social and religious work which 
the nunnery performed. Ás it is, the only activity of the community discussed by 
the author is that of a certain propensity for legal entanglement with the local’ 
society, with the Cistercian Order, and even with the papacy itself. 

Fortunately, in support of the author’s thesis that the Cistercian Order served 
a transitional role between feudal society and communal society, the documents 
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permit her also to include a study of the records of the Cistercian monks of Staf- 
farda, under whose supervision the nunnery existed for nearly half a century. Jt is 
from the monks, rather than from the nuns, that her thesis receives convincing 
support. True, the noval tithes, to which the nunnery had claim, prove the ex- 
pansion of the mercantile and industrial society of northern Italy as does also the 
substitution of money economy for natural economy in the later decades of the 
century. Likewise the deficiency of lay or secular help in the later period, as 
evidenced by the documents, gives additional support to her main thesis. It is, 
nevertheless, regrettable that she was unable to discuss the social and religious 
work which the nuns of Rifreddo were performing. The power of her historical 
imagination, as displayed in economic concerns, promises possibilities like those of 
Eileen Power, if she will extend them more fully to include other aspects of society. 


University of Minnesota A. C. Krey 


THE BUILDING OF ETERNAL ROME. By Edward Kennard Rand, Pope Pro- 
fessor of Latin Emeritus in Harvard University. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 318. $3.50.) l 


Ir should be recognized at once that this book is not a contribution to history 
as ordinarily understood. lt is a course of lectures developing an idea. This idea 
is, in a sense, an interpretation of history. It is also an interpretation of poetry. 
` Poetry and history were at one time not wholly divorced, and here they meet 
again in a noble reconciliation. 

Professor Rand is, perhaps, the most cosmopolitan scholar in the field of classics 
today: at home in Italy, decorated by France, master of the monastery treasures 
of Germany, he is, nevertheless, so thoroughly American as to write a book on an 
ideal. He rises far enough above the cynicism of the European world to claim 
boldly that ideals are more important and permanent than events and machines. 
This is a welcome and refreshing point of view. With a wealth of wisdom at his 
command, he traces through the literature of Rome and the Middle Ages the idea 
of Eternal Rome, founded on the high dreams of the past and striving toward the 
bright but unrealizable vision of the future—a vision that forever comes through 
the Ivory Gate. 

It is, perhaps, not wholly defensible to use the moral commonplaces that the 
Romans, like Poor Richard, often confused with philosophy quite as seriously 
as Professor Rand does. It is these practical precepts which give a surface similar- 
ity to the Stoic and the Epicurean. I suspect that few Romans went deeper in 
their philosophy. Granting also that this is no survey of literature, is it quite fair 
to ignore most of Tacitus and all of Juvenal and Martial? These, too, were repre- 
sentative of the Roman spirit, which was keenly appreciative of the satiric vein. _ 
(Incidentally, Tacitus should not be cited for not including Augustus in a sum- 
mary, in view of his promise to make good the omission in full.) The first century 
is dificult ground, but it was not a silent period in spite of censorship. 
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These are carping criticisms of unimportant minutiae. The Building of Eter- 
nal Rome is the generous gift of a great scholar and because it is that, it can be 
. appreciated both by the classicist and by the larger circle of intelligent readers who 
would be glad of the assurance that ideals are more real than cynical realism. One 
could wish that his own logic had saved Professor Rand from even temporary ' 
despair of our own day. One hundred years of civil war from the Gracchi to 
Augustus would seem more devastating to Rome than the present catastrophe to 
the modern world, and the classics of Greece and Rome have recovered from 
_ desertion before today. Professor Rand cannot even with an effort, however, be a 
pessimist. Whether or not historians welcome his theory of poet-made policy, 
every intelligent reader will be inspired to a more intelligent reading of some of 
the world’s best literature. This is, I take it, the true purpose of such a course of 
lectures and one that could have been accomplished only by a master. 

For the literary layman there is great stimulus here to send him back to read 
some ancient writers whom he never knew. Polybius and Fronto are presented 
with a warmth and understanding that makes them new and welcome friends, no 
matter how much one has manhandled their texts in the past. For the historian 
there is nothing new in text criticism or the investigation of the facts of Roman 
chronology. There is, however, food for thought in the suggestions with regard 
to the sources of Polybius’ philosophy and Livy’s and Tacitus’. To this reviewer 
Tacitus seems to. receive scant justice and Livy not too much. But these lectures 
were not intended to be a survey of Roman history or of Roman literature, and 
they were presented to a general audience. From Ennius to T. S. Eliot is a wide 
span in whatever terms one measures it, and it is an achievement of rare brilliance 
to carry successfully and in language that is itself poetry a single, constant theme 
through all the intervening generations and revolutions. 


Yale University C. W. MENDELL 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, Volume IV, 1942. (Toronto: Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies. 1942 Pp. 297.) 


Votume IV of Mediaeval Studies continues to be of great value for the history 
of medieval thought (see dm. Hist. Rev., XLVIII, 78-80, on Vol. IIT) and helps 
answer the demand for periodical publications which, like Sitzungsberichte, give 
the scholar greater opportunities for publishing the results of research in a special 
field than the traditional review. In this volume, for example, one finds not only 
the conventional type of articles but also the continuation of the edition of Nich- .. 
olas of Oresme's Le livre du ciel es du monde (edited by A. D. Menut and A. J. 
Denomy; here Book II is published; Books III and IV will appear, along with a 
critical apparatus, in a subsequent issue). 

For the rest, the current issue presents articles on a variety of abit, None of 
the studies is of a nature to arouse controversy, but nonetheless they form an in- 
teresting miscellany. Father R. J. Sgollard begins “A List of Photographic Repro- 
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ductions of Mediaeval MSS in the Library of the Institute of Mediaeval Studies”— 
we need such lists, of course, from all American libraries and private collections and 
ultimately a general catalogue of photographic reproductions. Of obvious value is 
Father J. T. Muckle's compilation of “Greek Works Translated Directly into 
Latin before 1350; Part I—Before 1000”; checking the list as carefully as possible, 
I could find no omissions. Father G. B. Flahiff shows how a more or less formal 
censorship of books, at the request of the author, began in the second half of the 
twelfth century as a result of the “hotly controversial atmosphere” centering around 
Abelard, Gilbert de la Porrée, and Peter Lombard. The theme of religious sym- 
bolism in art and architecture is carried on by Gerhart B. Ladner (“The Sym- 
bolism of the Biblical Corner Stone in the Mediaeval West” and “An Additional 
Note on Hexagonal Nimbi”) and by Peter H. Brieger (“England’s Contribution 
to the Origin and Development of the Triumphal Cross”). 

Philosophy and theology, naturally, are emphasized in Mediaeval Studies. An 
interesting study of St. Anselm’s dialectical method in relation to his theology is 
miade by Imelda Choquette in “Voluntas, Affection and Potestas in the Liber de 
Voluntate of St. Anselm.” Jacques Maritain, in “Spontanéité et Indépendance,” 
continues to discuss Thomas Aquinas as the great philosopher of being—this time 
Aquinas’ metaphysics of the degrees of being as a metaphysics of the degrees of 
spontaneity and independence, in which Maritain finds ample scope for the in- 
dividual, human personality and liberty within the limitations set by divine neces- 
sity. Father Maur Burbach, in “Early Dominican and Franciscan Legislation Re- 
garding St. Thomas,” surveys the triumph of the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas 
between the years of his death and his canonization (1274~1323). Finally, Father 
J. R. O'Donnell maintains that Nicholas of Autrecourt tried rather to discredit 
Aristotle than to set up a positive doctrine for its own sake, and that Nicholas 
was neither a probabilist nor a denier of causality (“The Philosophy of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt and His Appraisal of Aristotle”). 


University of Wisconsin Games Post 


Modern European History 


THE THOUSAND-YEAR CONSPIRACY: SECRET GERMANY BEHIND 
THE MASK. By Paul Winkler. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. 
Pp. x, 381. $2.75.) 


Tue unfortunate impression made by the title is not dispelled by reading this 
book. Quite the contrary. It is a tiresomely repetitious, mystical, and inaccurate 
indictment of an alleged secret conspirational group which the author somewhat 
vaguely calls the “Prusso-Teutonics.” In authorizing the Teutonic Order to con- 
quer and Christianize the heathen Prussians, whom the author mistakenly calls 
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Slavs (pp. 37, 72), Emperor Frederick II, “this strange man” with “limitless-am- 
bitions” (p. 51), “bequeathed it all of his incontinent ambitions and all of his 
utilitarian ruthlessness” (p. 48). The author’s account of the terrible deeds of the 
Order appears to be based mainly on the antiquated and anti-German work of 
Kotzebue (Preussens aeltere Geschichte [Riga, 1808]) and on a few recent Nazi 
writers whose glorification of thirteenth century Nazi methods Mr. Winkler finds 
it convenient to quote. His bibliography makes no mention of the standard schol- 
arly works of Toeppen, Thunert, Lohmeyer, Mortensen, and many others. 

The descendants of such thirteenth century Borussian “collaborationists” as 
were not slaughtered by the Knights, Mr. Winkler says, “now married among 
the German ‘beggar noblemen’ (Betteljunker) who had settled in the country 
in the wake of the Knights. Together they were to form the Prussian Junker 
caste” (p. 52). He thus lumps under one heading two very different social groups. 
In reality the East Prussian nobles were often bitterly opposed to the Teutonic 
Knights and their Hohenzollern successors until the eighteenth century. 

To explain the alleged secret conspirational methods of the Prusso-Teutonics, 
the author drags in a long disquisition on the Fehme courts and executions of the 
fifteenth century. These, however, centered in Westphalia and had no particular 
` connection either with Prussia, the Teutonic Knights, or with the Junkers. Nor 
was there any direct organizational connection, as he erroneously seems to believe 
(pp. 27, 136), between the fifteenth century Fehme and the political assassina- 
tions in Germany after 1919, which he attributes to the Prusso-Teutonics. 

The last third of the volume is a mystical philosophy of history which ex- 
pounds the contrast between what he calls the “Downward Progression” of the 
Prusso-Teutonics and the “Upward Progression” of Western civilization. The lat- 
ter begins with the Eleusinian Mysteries, because they “molded Greek thinking 
and morality to a much greater extent than the teachings of the philosophers” 
(p. 263), and “their influence on Western civilization is as great as the influence 
of Christianity itself” (p. 265). Hitler, at the end of the Downward Progression, 
“merely contributed the anti-Sernitic note” (p, 215). Otherwise he is merely a tool 
in the hands of the Prusso-Teutonics, and “the primary cause of the Nazi danger 
is the centuries-old Prusso-Teutonic conspiracy” (p. 354). 

Economic phenomena are also interpreted in mystical terms: gold was accepted 
as a symbol of value because, owing to its color and other qualities, it was con- 
* sidered a symbol of the sun and divinity in general, while silver was inferior, 
merely symbolizing “the moon and the feminine element in divinity, of the Isis, 
Demeter, Juno type.” To possess gold, “whether actually, or in the form of bank- 
notes—a later development—is symbolically equivalent to the individual’s ‘partici- 
pation in God’ ” (p. 318). 

The author is a Hungarian with some English and French blood. His acquain- 
tance with Germany was limited to some six months in Bavaria soon after the 
first World War. Otherwisg his views of Germany seem to derive from the atmos- 
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phere of Paris, where he spent many years as a journalist before coming to 
America. The jacket calls his book “amazing.” It is. 


Harvard University Srpnzy B, Fay. 


THE LEGENDARY CHARACTER OF KAISER MAXIMILIAN. By Glenn 
Elwood Waas. [Columbia University Germanic Studies, edited by Robert 
Herndon Fife, New Series.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1941. 
Pp. 227. $2.75.) R 
Wuen Ranke, in his history of the Reformation, gave the first modern charac- 

terization of Maximilian I, he appraised hirn as a statesman in a critical vein, 
while as a personality he viewed him—as Dr. Waas puts it (p. 14)—“with a slightly 
romantic hue.” Since Ranke, Maximilian’s place in the constitutional reform of 
Germany on the eve of the Reformation (cf. this reviewer's survey in the 4m. 
Hist. Rev., XLIV, 293-303) and.his share in the building-up of modern adminis- 
tration in the German territories (cf. O. Joelson,in'the Viertel jahrsschrife für 
Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, XXIV, 1931) have been amply discussed. Dr. 
Waas’s contribution is a re-examination of the accepted view of Maxmilian’s per- 
sonality—the “halo” affixed to his. figure. Waas investigates the growth of the 
traditional story of “King Max,” with its repercussions in poetry, literature, and 
historiography through several centuries. When everything is said, his study may 
be classed among the frequent latter-day attempts to reduce to fair proportions the 
historical stature of some long-famous personality. 

In many respects Waas’s criticism: of the Maximilian legend is sound and con- 
vincing. It testifies to a solid preparation on the part'of the author, to his wide 
reading of out-of-the-way sources, and to great care in the collection of material 
stretching from contemporary testimonies to poetical and historical works of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The study bears out the observation that sev- 
eral essential elements of thé Maximilian tradition have been derived from the 
autobiographical works (such as Teuerdank and Weisskunig) with which the 
king tried to mold his remembrance by posterity (pp. 153, 188 f.). But these auto- 
biographical works and other royal propaganda were not the only source of the 
“legend.” The autobiographical works—as Waas correctly states—were to “in- 
crease and consolidate material already in existence,” 7.e., views and anecdotes set 
afloat by contemporary politicians and humanists and caught up in popular songs. 
Why was this anecdotal material abroad? Does its existence not testify to an un- 
usual impression of the king’s personality on his contemporaries? At this point a 
careful perusal of the author’s arguments leaves some doubt whether the “legend” 
is really always so far removed from the historical truth as the study suggests. 

In order not to overlook any source testimony that might contradict even 
minute parts of the traditional story, the book lists every shred of contemporary 
evidence in two columns as it were—credit and debit in a discussion of whether 
the “good points” in Maximilian’s character recorded hy the “legend” may not be 
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matched by “bad ones” detected by sóme occasional observer (p. 21 and passim). 
For instance, when dealing with the “laudatory” contention that Maximilian was 
an unusually efficient orator, Waas would pick out of the contemporary reports 
two cases in which Maximilian’s words failed to restrain his Landsknechte from 
flight and Pillage. This is taken as proof that the reports regarding the king’s 
eloquence * ‘are opposed by others which picture Max’s eloquence as much less 
persuasive.” (pp. 5 £.). Needless to say, even Demosthenian eloquence might fail 
before the «anger of unpaid mercenaries. Evidently the author is too little con- 
cerned about the interwoven conditions of concrete historical situations. To illus- 
trate this verdict with one other example: Although it is appropriate to recall 
that the man eulogized by the German humanists was their patron (pp. 42 £.), it 
will convey a half-correct impression if the comment is made that to the human- 
ists “Max was the great benefactor in re and in spe,” meaning to say that for this 
reason their views have little weight. What the testimonies of the humanists are 
worth will appear only on a comprehensive view of the historical events, including 
the fact that Maximilian did act as an understanding friend of several co-opera- 
tive enterprises of the German humanists, thus proving an openness of mind to- 
ward the new cultural trends of his time apparent also in his quick grasp of the 
importance of propaganda through the printed word. 

Oversimplifications of the historical texture are a danger which Waas’s study 
has in common with many a recent book purporting to loosen the “halo” of some 
historical personality. For this reason so much has been said in critique of Waas’s 
otherwise solid and notable work. Its value is enhanced by a careful bibliography, 
to which, however, should be added (besides referring to Joelson’s above-men- 
tioned article) that Maximilian’s relations to humanism were critically analyzed 
by P. Joachimsen in his Geschichtschreibung unter dem Einfluss des Humanismus 
(x910), while a good outline essay on Maximilian was recently published by H. 
Gerber in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, XXV (1935), 149-62. An authorita- 
tive synthesis of the period of Maximilian and of the German Reformation, sup- 
plementing the older ones by Ranke and F.v.Bezold, has been given by Joachim- 
sen in the fifth volume of the Propylacen-Weltgeschichte (1930). 


Wellesley, Massachusetts Hans Baron 


EUROPEANS IN WEST AFRICA, 1450-1560: DOCUMENTS TO ILLUS- 
TRATE THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF PORTUGUESE ENTERPRISE 
IN WEST AFRICA, THE ABORTIVE ATTEMPT OF CASTILIANS 
TO CREATE AN EMPIRE THERE, AND THE EARLY ENGLISH VOY- 
AGES TO BARBARY AND GUINEA. Translated and edited by John Wil- 
liam Blake. [Hakluyt Society, Second Series, No. LXXXVI.] Two volumes. 
(London: Hakluyt Society. 1942. Pp. xxvi, 246; xi, 249-461.) 

THE reviewer of these two volumes is placed in a difficult position by the 
obvious contradiction between their official title and the statement in the first 
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sentence of their preface that their main object “is to present, as far as known 
records permit, a contemporary picture of conditions on the West African coast, 
between Arguim (south of Cape Blanco) and the Equator during the first century 
of the Portuguese occupation.” Are the fourteen hundred odd miles of Atlantic 
seaboard from Cape Blanco to Ceuta excluded from the picture or not? And if 
so, why? In view of all that the book has to say about the Canaries, the present 
writer is proceeding on the assumption that they are not, and that the work is in- 
tended to cover the entire coast line from the Equator clear around to Oran. If he 
has guessed wrong, he can only offer his apologies. In any case it is clear that the 
regions south of the Equator have been left untouched. 

The book falls into three main divisions. The first is entitled “The First Cen- 
tury of Portuguese Enterprise in West Africa” and covers the period from 1466 to 
1557; the second is called “Some Early Castilian Voyages to West Africa” and 
deals with the years 1454 to 1479; the third (which comprises the whole of Vol- 
ume II) is devoted to the story of “The Early English Voyages to West Africa,” 
most of which were made in the reigns of Edward VI and Queen Mary. Each 
section is preceded by a learned introduction, but the bulk of the space is allotted 
to the publication of contemporary manuscripts, printed documents, or excerpts 
from chronicles (whenever the originals are in a foreign language they have been 
translated) which bear upon the matter in hand; most of the manuscript sources 
appear in the Portuguese section, which is by far the most valuable portion of the 
book, and have been taken from the Torre do Tombo. The work has obviously 
been done with the utmost care; at times, indeed, the editor seems almost unneces- 
sarily meticulous, as when, for instance, he spells “Guinea” three different ways, 
in his translation (p. 245) of the order of the king of Portugal to cast into the sea 
the crews of all Castilian ships found beyond the Canaries, Occasionally it might 
have been well to identify more precisely the senders and recipients of letters. 
There is, for instance, no indication, either in the text or in the index, that John 
Scheyfve was the imperial representative in England in the reign of Edward VI, 
and few of Mr. Blake’s readers will be likely to know it. 

The least satisfactory portion of the work is that which deals with the Castilian 
voyages. Mr. Blake has restricted his investigations to the attempts and failure of 
the Andalusians to win for themselves a foothold, to the south of Cape Bojador; he 
wholly neglects the more permanently interesting story of Spain’s successful efforts 
to establish herself on the coast opposite the Canaries; and his bibliography con- 
tains no evidence that he is familiar with the extensive literature that deals with 
them, The tale of Spanish-Portuguese rivalry for bases in northwestern Africa does 
not end, as Mr. Blake seems to think, with the treaty of Alcacovas in 1479-80, in 
* which Ferdinand and Isabella gave up all claims to the lands south of Cape 
Bojador; it continues until September 18, 1509, when King Emmanuel of Portu- 
gal acknowledged Castile to be the lawful possessor of Santa Cruz de Mar 
Pequefia, opposite the Canaries. This outpost, which at first was used as a base 
for slave-hunting expeditions into the interior, may in fact claim to be the ances- 
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tor of the present Spanish colony of Rio de Oro, which was given its present 
boundaries in 1912; and it is worth noting that most of it now lies in the territory 
originally assigned to Portugal by the treaty of Alcacovas. 

The form and proofreading of Mr. Blake's two volumes measure up to the high 
standard to which readers of the publications of the Hakluyt Society have long 
been accustomed. The present reviewer has noted only two misprints: “Saliagun” 
for “Sahagún” on page 234, and “Cape Nam” for “Cape Nun” on the map at the 
end of Volume I. — 


Harvard University l . Rocer B. MERRIMAN 


MILTON AND THE PURITAN DILEMMA, 1641-1660. By Arthur Barker, 
Professor of English in Trinity College in the University of Toronto. [Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Department of English, Studies and Texts, No. 1.] (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1942. Pp. xxiv, 440. $3.75.) 


In this book John Milton is no longer “like a star that dwelt apart.” Many 
other competent men are seen wrestling with the problems that engaged his pen 
and employing talents not far removed from his own. The “dilemma” for Milton 
and other Puritans was the tension between the reliance upon scriptural authority 
and the degree of recognition they gave to a humanistic and naturalistic philos- 
ophy. In the early period of the revolution this conflict of ideas was present but 
not in evidence. The political arguments of the Levelers were implicit in Ruther- 
ford’s theory of the state, while the early association and later divergence of the 
Smectymnuan Thomas Young and Milton are paralleled in relation to Prynne 
and Lilburne. The realization of the fact that the learned Puritans were humanists 
as well as biblicists makes it now impossible to ask seriously, as did older writers, 
why Milton should not have allied himself with the Cavaliers. What Mr. Barker 
has discovered here, however, is essentially the dilemma of Christianity itself 
wherever it feels the influence of secular learning. 

The study is divided under headings that are related to the successive phases 
of the revolution and of Milton’s evolving thought. He was liberty’s anxious 
advocate and liberty was his constant plea. Our author has examined the nature 
of his proposals side by side with those of other advocates of liberty, such as 
Roger Williams and John Goodwin. Prominent also among those who are help- 
fully brought into comparison with Milton are Harrington and Baxter. Of these 
obviously Goodwin stands nearest to the poet, Harrington at the greatest distance. 

The firm radicalism at which Milton finally arrived was not reached by 
embracing either horn of the Puritan dilemma. He remained a humanist and 
a scriptural believer. His most unqualified assertions of Christian liberty, in which 
he identifies the law of nature with the illumination of the divine spirit, are as- 
sociated with the Utopian conception of a holy and disciplined community. The 
course of events confirmed in him the Calvinist distrust of human nature and 
led him to admit to his political dream an element of apocalypticism. But, pend- 
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ing the divine intervention, since most men do not love Christian liberty, it must 
be saved by the few who do love it—in effect by their assumption of government 
over alll It would be difficult to defend this solution from such darts of criticism 
as had been launched by Milton and Goodwin against the Presbyterians a few . 
years earlier. 

The temporal range of the book is pretty strictly confined to the era of the 
Puritan ascendancy, though there are numerous useful references to the Protestant 
reformers. There are a few strange omissions; notably absent, for example, are 
John Amos Comenius, John Dury, and Peter Sterry, with each of whom Milton 
had traffic in ideas. The interest of our author is in matter, not in expression; in 
ideas, not in emotions, We miss here largely the untamed and eruptive eloquence 
of Milton who loved, as Mark Pattison observes, “to fling a wealth of magnificent 
words with both hands carelessly upon the page”; and we have but rare hints 
of what Milton himself called his “sanctified bitterness.” But other recent writers 
(such as Kelley, Sewell, Whiting, and Wolfe) have explored these matters. Mr. 
Barker is to be congratulated on a work of solid scholarship, a permanently valu- 
able report upon the intellectual warfare of a highly significant period of English 
history. 


University of Chicago Jonn T. McNett 


THE MAN WHO SOLD LOUISIANA: THE CAREER OF FRANÇOIS 
BARBE-MARBOIS, By E. Wilson Lyon. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 
Press. 1942. Pp. xix, 240. $2.75.) 


THs present reviewer of this short but excellent survey of the life of the 
Napoleonic agent for the sale of Louisiana agrees with the appraisal by Henry E. 
Bourne, in the Journal of Modern History (September, 1942, pp. 380-81). Dr. 
Bourne cited instances of vagueness or inaccuracy of background material, praised 
the thorough search in French and American archives, public and private, and 
recommended the chapter on the financial crisis of 1805. 

Dr. Lyon has written a smooth, eminently readable biography, gives evidence 
upon controversial points, and provides meticulous documentation. The reader 
will regret that such a long and interesting career has been condensed to 189 pages. 
Barbé-Marbois, son of a Metz merchant, held office through seven regimes, from 
1768 until 1834, lived in the Holy Roman Empire, Austria, Saint Domingue, 
French Guiana, and America, and died a marquis, owning a Norman chateau and 
prosperous lands, at the age of ninety-two. By his brevity Dr. Lyon leaves many 
unanswered questions. Why has no biography of Barbé-Marbois been written in 
these hundred years? What influence on the organization of the French consular 
service did he actually exert? What were his contributions to the development of 
the Cour des Comptes, whose long administration Dr. Lyon considers the greatest 
service of Barbé-Marbois? 

Like biographers of Lafayette, Siéyes, and Talleyrand, Dr. Lyon has asked how 
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a man could hold office continuously under the contrasting governments that ruled 
France during his active career. Lifelong advocacy of moderation is the explana- 
tion given. A second reason is implied. Barbé-Marbois exemplifies the civil servant 
who adheres to the letter of the law, and performs his duties with efficiency and 
probity, during an era when only one Frenchman (Robespierre) was popularly 
reputed for incorruptibility. Public administrators carry on despite changes of heads 
of governments. 

There should be an entire chapter on the writings of Barbé-Marbois, instead of 
brief mention scattered through the chronological survey. Published sections of 
his memoirs—on his life in America and his exile in Guiana—attest an observing 
traveler. Let us hope that Dr. Lyon will be able, after this war, to publish the manu- 
script sections of the memoirs, The innumerable publications of Barbé-Marbois 
include administrative reports, works on finance, administration, agricultural im- 
provements, prisons, an exposition of the Benedict Arnold plot, and his best- 
known Histoire de la Louisiane. American historians would appreciate com- 
parison of his various observations on American life and government with those 
of his famous compatriots, Lafayette, Talleyrand, and de Tocqueville. Either 
Barbé-Marbois is chiefly remarkable for his longevity and the quantity of his writ- 
ings, or he has never received due recognition. By omission this biography leaves 

-the former impression. 

This volume affords equal interest for the Revolutionary era in Europe and 

for American historians. 


Hunter College Bearrick F. HysLop 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CENTRAL BANKING, 1797-1913. By 

E. Victor Morgan. [Cambridge Studies in Economic History.] (Cambridge: 

at the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 252. 

$3.50.) 

Tue title of this book by raising false hopes may cause some disappointment 
to general readers. This is not a history of central banking in the various nations 
from 1797 to 1913, or even a full-bodied history of the Bank of England. Speci- 
fically, it is a study of the operations of the Bank in respect to the London money 
market and of banking and currency theories bearing upon these operations, 

The setting of economic practice against a background of contemporary theory 
is a method that should be more widely employed in general texts as well as in 
specialized monographs. Mr. Morgan handles this technique ably from the stand- 
point of accuracy in both the data selected and the arguments advanced. Dry writ- 
ing and uninspired organization, however, prevent the reader from gaining the 
full benefit of the fresh approach. Footnotes are sparse and incomplete, and there 
is no bibliography to fill out the abbreviated forms used in the initial citation of 
sources. f 

In dealing with banking and furrency theory the author places too much 
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emphasis on the “surprisingly barren” Restriction period (p. 74) and the years 
immediately thereafter, too little on the latter half of the nineteenth century, and 
none at all on the early twentieth century. The discussions end with an evaluation 
of the ideas of Walter Bagehot and his contemporaries: 

Many points of interest to the American reader emerge from this study of 
British banking practice. The country bankers in the 1820's and 1830's attacked 
the Bank of England for monopoly and credit restriction, just as the same interests 
successfully attacked the Second Bank of the United States. Bagehot, as late as the 
1870's, thought that if a central bank were not already in existence it would be 
better not to create one. A well-managed central bank was obviously not a complete 
insurance against the gyrations of the business cycle. Skillful manipulations of 
bank rate and open market operations by able governors, such as William Lidder- 
dale in the nineties, might flatten the swings, but they could not prevent booms 
and depressions. 

A comprehensive history of the Bank of England, even to 1913, must await * 
the opening of the bank’s own records. From 1875 on there is almost no internal 
material available except that given to the United States Monetary Commission in 
the early twentieth century for its study of British banking. 


New York University f Thomas C. CocHrAN 


A HOMESTEAD HISTORY. Being the Reminiscences and Letters of Alfred 
Joyce of Plaistow and Norwood, Port Phillip, 1843 to 1864. With Introduction 
and Notes by G. F. James, Lecturer in History in the University of Melbourne. 
(Melbourne: Melbourne University Press; New York: G. E. Stechert. 1942. 
Pp. 200. 10s. 6d.; $2.50.) 


In 1856 Alfred Joyce told his parents in London that some day he would like 
them to send him copies of all the letters he had written them since the day when 
in 1843 he had deserted the trade of-a London millwright and mechanical engineer 
to become a sheep “squatter” (rancher) in the newly opened pastoral lands north- 
west of Melbourne. In 1896 he used these letters to refresh his memory as he wrote 
his reminiscences. In 1940 this autobiographical essay passed into the hands of Mel- 
bourne University, and Mr. James was able to unearth many of the letters as well. 
The result is a little book that would serve as script for a first-rate documentary 
film and deserves high rank in the literature of pastoral pioneering. 

The reminiscences cover the years 1843-51, when wool was king and when 
the pastoralist was free to try his luck, worried only by drought, flood, scab, wild 
dogs, degenerating aborigines, fluctuating labor costs, and violent changes in prices. 
You began by buying a few hundred sheep from some one who had too many 
of them and too large a grazing area. You paid about $1.00 a head for them, and 
got the sheep “run” thrown in free. Then you paid the state an annual grazing 
license fee of $50, plus one cent per sheep to help defray the costs of the Crown 
Lands Commissioner, who settled boundary disputes and kept the peace. Thanks 
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partly to the penal system, but far more to the Wakefield system of spending 
much of the proceeds from land sales on assisted immigration, the supply of 
fairly cheap labor was adequate; and the wool brokers were already pursuing a 
policy of liberally financing the sheepmen, which made it easy for newchums to 
get on their feet. Joyce and his older brother began with about $750 of loan ` 
capital; but they easily adapted themselves to the new way of life, used their busi- 
ness and mechanical training to good advantage, and prospered so much that 
Alfred finally decided to get a run of his own. 

Then came the gold rush of 1851, and the letters describe how Joyce fared on 
his new “station” in face of the upheaval caused first by gold and then by the 
desire of the government to provide farms for settlers in regions already occupied 
by the pastoralists. The diggings created a market for flour, hay, vegetables, meat, 
milk, butter, etc., so Joyce developed hay and wheat fields, a truck garden, a dairy 
herd, and a butchering business. He became a general carrier, built a toll bridge 
over a stream, and started a four mill. When the uproar subsided and the govern- 
ment cast longing eyes on the better parts of the fifty-eight square miles that he 
now held on leasehold tenure, he bought over four square miles and managed 
thereby to render the rest of the Jand useless to anyone else. By 1864, when the 
letters end, he had a steam flour mill, a farm of five hundred cultivated acres, 
twelve thousand sheep, and a labor force of at least fifty hired workers. Experi- 
ment, careful observation, mechanical ability, a rare refusal to speculate, and an 
equally rare capacity for keeping accounts and managing men had enabled this 
Whitechapel Cockney to double his capital every two and one half years and to 
ride out every storm. If the entrepreneur is more than an economist’s myth, 


Alfred Joyce was a good example of the real thing. 


University of Minnesota Hersert HEATON 


EUROPE AND ITALY’S ACQUISITION OF LIBYA, 1911-1912. By William 
C. Askew. (Durham: Duke University Press. 1942. Pp. xi, 317. $3.50.) 


ATTENTION is invariably so focused on the World War that the preliminary 
skirmishes are usually examined from this point of view and not as events in 
themselves. Professor Askew now deals in a thorough systematic study with one 
of the relatively neglected events of pre-World War history that has had a fateful 
postwar significance. The conflict well merits a monograph of this type, where 
all the important sources are canvassed, including the new Russian documents, 
and it is doubtful that eventual material from Italian and Turkish archives will 
materially change the picture here presented. It is perhaps comforting to historians 
first to know that no startling revelations or new interpretations are made, and 
secondly that here they can find a discussion in careful detail of the diplomatic 
bickerings connected with that conflict. A goodly section of the contemporary press 
has been examined, and this material is used primarily to evaluate public opinion 
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as to various incidents connected with the conflict. Material from the State Depart- 
‘ment at Washington on the whole indicates how remote we were from European 
affairs in this period. 

Italy had prepared for the acquisition of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania—to be 
renamed Libya—for many years. “Germany in 1887, France in 1900 and 1902, 
Austria and England in 1902 and Russia in 1909 gave assurances to Italy which 
amounted to an undated check for Tripoli.” When the Morocco Crisis of 1911 
presaged a new shift in African territory, Italy decided to cash in on her promises. 
Peaceful economic penetration under the aegis of the Banco di Roma had not 
produced the desired results and, using an alleged threat of a native uprising, 
Italy on September 28, 1911, demanded of Turkey the right to occupy Tripoli. 
After Italian occupation of the coastal cities the war bogged down, for the Italians 
could not get at the Turks who retreated into the interior and rallied the Arabs 
to their support. Camels were lacking and they were very difficult to purchase. 
Italy’s attempt to strike at Turkey outside of Africa aroused the opposition of 
various European powers. Above all, Austria-Hungary legitimately brought for- 
ward Article VII of the Treaty of Alliance, under which the two allies promised 
each other compensations if one made advances against European Turkey. Mr. 
Askew deals with Russia’s schemes to open the straits and stresses time and again 
the great care the Russian statesmen exercised throughout the conflict to increase 
their standing at Rome. Basically none of the great powers objected to Italy’s ob- 
taining this North African territory, and no sooner had the war begun than they 
started to talk about mediating peace. Each was fearful that another might reap 
greater advantages from this activity, for all of them wanted to woo and wed 
Italy and Turkey at the same time. Consequently none would apply pressure 
where it was needed. In the end it was the opening of the Balkan War which 
cut through the party politics at Constantinople and brought the Turkish states- 
men to recognize the cession of territory which from the beginning they knew 
was lost. 

Outside of some Socialists and a few Republicans, public opinion in Italy 
favored the war. Considerable emphasis is laid upon the activity of clerical groups 
during the preliminaries of the conflict, but their subsequent position during the 
war is not mentioned. In presenting various fruitless diplomatic proposals, the 
author permits himself too much detail. What various ambassadors or ministers 
thought is often not vital to the main delineation of events. Somewhat more sum- 
marization and more frequent expression of opinion would have been welcome. 
Yet there are an excellent summary chapter, a lengthy bibliography, and a good 
index with thumbnail biographical notes on the numerous names mentioned in 
the text. 


Bowdoin College E, C. HELMREICH 
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- I WORKED WITH LAVAL. By Pierre Tissier. (London: Harrap. 1942. En 
128.) 


Tus author was Laval’s secretary for two and a half years, from 1930 at the 
ministries of labor and the interior and when Laval became president of the 
council. And Tissier published this book when Laval again became head of the 
government in April, 1942. It shows great knowledge of French politicians and 
political methods. He describes Briand as “given up solely to the thought of 
peace” and as a great orator who could win votes. But he was excluded from the 
presidency, because “no President of the Republic, except Poincaré, has ever been 
chosen from among first-rate politicians.” Darlan is denounced for his ambition 
and accused of “betraying the interests of his country”; Petain's “mind is only 
clear in the morning. He does not govern, he reigns.” Laval “is Germany's direct 
agent, a Gauleiter installed at Vichy.” He “is essentially a peasant, for he is an 
unusually ignorant person, never writes anything, and has no eloquence.” His 
success is ascribed to “his personal charm, his perfect knowledge of the whole 
parliamentary machinery, and his absolute lack of scruples.” Owner of two 
newspapers at Lyons, he manipulated the press, and a journalist “wrote most of 
his speeches.” A diplomatist called him “the very symbol of collaboration,” 
despite his ignorance of geography when at the foreign office. But in this respect 
he is not alone among statesmen. Briand did not know what the Banat was;. 
Lloyd George’s friend Lord Riddell asked the present reviewer at the San Remo 
Conference if he could tell the premier where Fiume was, and the premier con- 
fessed his ignorance of Teschen. The author’s summary of Laval is that “he is 
to-day the most hated man in France.” 

One chapter deals with Anatole de Monzie, author of Ci-devant and minister 
of education in 1933. Tissier worked with him in producing the Encyclopédie 
française, but this does not prevent him from criticizing this learned minister 
for his “pro-Italian manoeuvres,” which “in conjunction with Laval’s pro-German 
maneuvers contributed largely to. bring about the capitulation of France.” The 
book ends with an account of the riots of February 6, 1934, started by “members 
of the conservative and reactionary middle-class,” of which the author was an 
eyewitness—“the most tragic night I have ever known.” He knows his country- 
men’s weaknesses, the love of decorations, the dislike of foreigners. But he feels 
it “a sacred task for every Frenchman to help to overthrow” the Vichy system, 
which he sums up as “abroad betrayal, at home famine, the vanishing of all 
liberties, utter despotism, the police taking the place of all other institutions.” 


Durban, South Africa WiLLiam MILLER 
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FAR EASTERN WAR, 1937-1941. By Harold S. Ouigley, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Minnesota. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1942. 
Pp. xi, 369. Cloth $2.50, paper $1.00.) 

. THE scope and complexity of modern Far Eastern problems have always pre- 
sented a barrier to adequate treatment—and therefore to adequate understanding 
by the American people. For the vitally needed education of the American layman, 
demanding broad analysis of trends with considerable factual detail, the task is 
posed in its most difficult form. The success achieved by the author of Far Eastern 

War in producing a general survey of this kind, without sacrificing the virtues of 

sound scholarship, should thus be hailed with real satisfaction. ; 

It is instructive to note the breadth of the canvas which is employed in a text 
compressed into less than three hundred pages, i.¢., not more than the average 
American might be expected to read. Summaries of underlying domestic condi- 
tions and tendencies in the two major Far Eastern countries, China and Japan, 
constitute the first essential preliminary. Treatment of China’s international posi- 
tion and of the Sino-Japanese issues in dispute in 1937 wequires further intro- 
ductory material. Two other chapters deal almost exclusively with the impact of 
the war on the home fronts in China and Japan. Thus, in a study devoted. pri- 
marily to the 1937-41 period of the Far Eastern war, six chapters are needed to 
give historical background or to cover essentially domestic factors. 

There can be no question that this emphasis is justified. The first chapter, 
which underscores land reform as the sine qua noñ of progress in China, is perhaps 
more fundamentally relevant to current and also to postwar issues than the chap- 
ters devoted to pre-Pearl Harbor international diplomacy. Effective mobilization 
of China’s economic resources for the war, as well as the application of democratic 
processes in actuality rather than in verbal phrases, necessitates drastic changes 
in the outmoded system which still dominates Chinese rural economy. In the 
United States, which, as the author indicates elsewhere, strongly hopes for the 
emergence of democracy in China, “the difficulties of this metamorphosis are but 
dimly appreciated” (p. 201). Similar problems exist in Japan, where one of the 
twin pillars of the military structure is a feudal agriculture, the other being a set 
of super-monopolist financial and industrial combines. If these conditions are 
ignored in the peacemaking, the instability which will continue to characterize the 
Far East will undermine any international “settlement.” - l 

On the diplomatic side of the work, Japan’s steady advance from the monopoli- 
zation of occupied China’s economic resources to the program for seizure of | 
“Greater East Asia,” involving alliance with the Axis, is set off against an ex- 
amination of American, British, and Russian policies. In these chapters the serious 
criticisms which many Americans leveled against United States policy toward 
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Japan during the years which led up to Pearl Harbor find little expression. There 
is no real acknowledgment of the extent to which American supplies armed Japan, 
both militarily and industrially, during the 1937-40 period. And the epilogue 
contains the statement: “Americans may justly find comfort in their relations with 
both China and Japan.” It is doubtful whether this optimistic generalization 
would receive full support by other students in the field. 

While certain interpretations in this volume may be questioned, it represents 
a substantial analysis buttressed by thorough study of available sources. This re- 
sult is achieved in brief compass with proper relative stress on the complicated 
factors at work in the Far East, so that the interrelated picture stands out clearly. 
To the main text are appended some twenty documents, as well as a detailed and 
useful bibliography. 
Institute of Pacific Relations T. A. Bisson 


POSTMORTEM ON MALAYA. By Virginia Thompson. With a Foreword by 
Sir George Sansom. [Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, International Research Series.] (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1943. Pp. xix, 323. $3.00.) 

Sir George Sansom’s foreword (pp. vii-xvii) in the book here under review 
is as good a commentary as could be desired on this compact volume. Sir George 
points out that the fall of Malaya had an effect upon world opinion that will 
prove perhaps more serious and durable than its effect upon the course of the war. 

Postmortem on Malaya is primarily a peering into the political and adminis- 
trative vitals of Malaya as they were during the period immediately preceding the 
Japanese invasion. It is not a historical, factual account of the events leading to 
the dismal surrender in that Ford factory outside Singapore. The emphasis is 
rather upon supposed defects in the social, economic, and political mechanism of 
Malaya. No documentation is provided, although there is a brief but excellent 
bibliography of materials (mainly contemporary) on Malaya. 

Everyone perhaps will agree with Miss Thompson’s thesis that the collapse 
of the military and civil forces in the peninsula revealed grave weaknesses in 
organization and administration in Malaya. Not everyone will concur, however, 
in her diagnosis with respect to the basic causes of the prostration or with her 
proposals for changes which would have prevented the debacle. Other competent 
scholars of things Malayan will contend that the disastrous retreat to Singapore 
revealed only the country’s lack of preparation for the strain of war. It did not 
necessarily demonstrate that the political and social structure was, in other respects 
and for other purposes, hopelessly defective or unsuited for modern Malaya. 

This volume is of considerable value to the increasing number of Americans 
who realize that crucial postwar problems await settlement in southeastern Asia. 
It is pointed out quite properly that less than 40 per cent of the total population 
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was of the Malay race, that there is wide diversity in political structure and de- 
velopment in Malaya, and that “even the nationalists wanted more British benev- 
olence rather than the replacement of it.” It is hardly cricket to accuse Britain, 
on the one hand, of having ignored the legitimate claims of Malay nationalists 
and the demand of the native states and the Chinese and Indian immigrants for 
more self-rule, and, on the other hand, to blame the British for the lack of a strong 
policy and for the delays and uncertainty which are inevitably the result of con- 
sulting local opinion among the diverse areas and peoples of the country. In short, 
we cannot have it both ways. To accede to the demands of every sort of localism 
and racial group in southeastern Asia would be to Balkanize the entire region. 
This would be a great mistake in Malaya. 

This reviewer has noted in the American newspaper and periodical press and 
in books on contemporary politics a tendency to attribute the rapid advance of 
Japan through the rich lands of southeastern Asia to the fact that this entire area 
(except Thailand) was in colonial or semi-colonial status. The statement is ad- 
vanced repeatedly that had the Malayans, the Burmese, the Javanese, and even 
the Papuans a greater stake in the government of their respective homelands, they 
would have risen en masse, proclaimed a “peoples’ war,” and would have stopped 
the Japanese advance. Certain objections to this theory at once suggest themselves. 
First, Thailand, the only independent area in the region, offered less opposition 
to the Japanese forces than did any other state. Second, no conceivable measure 
of self-government would have brought the defensive power of Malaya to the 
point where it could have resisted the Japanese advance under the strategic situa- 
tion which did in fact obtain immediately after Pearl Harbor. The bare truth is 
that the Japanese campaigns throughout Southeast Asia were military, not political, 
accomplishments which could have been prevented only by military, not political, 
means. At the point of contact from Hong Kong, to Indochina, to Thailand, to 
Malaya, to Burma, Japanese victories were won because they had overwhelming 
force of arms at the point of impact. The Japanese military never send out a 
boy to do a man’s work. The United Nations were either unable or unwilling to 
provide the military force necessary to stop them: all other explanations are 
secondary. The theorists continually tell us that had the nationals of Southeast 
Asia been in control the story would have been otherwise. But this reviewer has 
grave doubts. He would as soon accept the suggestion that the really effective way 
to have destroyed Rommel was to have turned North Africa over to the Bedouins. 
It is not quite as simple as that. 


Takoma Park, Maryland Jonn L. CHRISTIAN 
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American History 


CAESARS OF THE WILDERNESS: MEDARD CHOUART, SIEUR DES 
GROSEILLIERS, AND PIERRE ESPRIT RADISSON, 1618-1710. By 
Grace Lee Nute. [The American Historical Association.] (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1943. Pp. xvi, 386. $4.00.) 


For forty years or so after 1885, when G. D. Scull first published the perplex- 
ing narratives of Radisson, historians usually thought of “the Radisson Problem” 
as reconstruction of his activities and of those of his brother-in-law, Des Groseil- 
liers, in the heart of North America between 1654 and 1660, or, more particularly, 
as the question whether they reached Hudson Bay at that time. About ten years 
ago Professor Nute, confronted by some broader implications and realizing that 
no one could: build safely upon the narrow and often corrupt evidence available, 
tackled the whole matter afresh by seeking out old and new source materials in 
Europe and North America, That enterprise has led to her writing more than 
the mere history of how her heroes were inspired to guess that the Hudson Bay 
entry to the mid-continent could solve the fur-trade problems of the day. During 
their adventurous careers the two coureurs de bois became implicated in many 
other North American enterprises. By tracing these ramifications Miss Nute has 
not only put together a substantial section of the jigsaw puzzle of personal, 
regional, and national rivalries in the seventeenth century scramble for the mid- 
continent but has also interlocked her revelations with the best work which has 
been done in related fields. The interplay of early North American ambitions 
which excited Justin Winsor’s attention two generations ago thereby receives new 
body and substance. 

In her primary task Miss Nute has left few problems unsolved. Ironically 
enough, although Des Groseilliers deserves more credit for creative imagination 
and positive enterprise than Radisson, the latter was such an eloquent promoter 
that he still tends to eclipse his close-mouthed leader. It now seems clear that 
Radisson did not, as he claimed, accompany Des Groseilliers on the momentous 
journey of 1654 to 1656 to Michigan and Wisconsin; that the brothers-in-law to- 
gether in 1659 and 1660 made the exploration of the Lake Superior region upon 
which so much subsequent French and English activity was based; and that 
Radisson lied when he claimed that they traveled overland to Hudson Bay at 
that time, other than in imagination. 

The difficult task of relating the enterprises of the two coureurs from Three 
Rivers to contemporary designs in North America and Europe is almost as well 
done. The obscure or debatable careers of related adventurers from Acadia, New 
England, New France, and New Spain are hard enough to handle, but the author 
must also conduct the reader through two intricate mazes—the sundering feud 
on both sides of the Atlantic between the Jesuit party and its rivals and the sharp 
vicissitudes on both sides of the Channel arising from religious and political aspects 
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of the relations between Louis XIV and the last two Stuart kings. It seems pos- 
sible that specialists in segments of the periphery of Miss Nute’s study may raise 
questions of detail, but these should not detract from her success in establishing 
the careers of the French founders of the English Hudson’s Bay Company. 

The narrative is almost consistently fluent, humane, and colorful. The technical 
apparatus is excellent, although the reproductions of old maps are hardly sufficient 
supplement to the end papers, and for some reason the ‘usage as to French names 
which is asserted in the preface is abandoned in the index. A. Couillard Després’ 
monumental Charles de St. Etienne de La Tour et son temps (1930) seems to 
have been overlooked, as well as R. Flenley’s edition and translation of Dollier 
de Casson’s Histoire du Montréal (1928). More might be made in the text of the 
discrepancy between Radisson’s high remuneration from the company and its 
ordinary rates of pay (see Appendix 10). The sea-anchor maneuver described 
on pages 52-53 was designed to bring the bow of the canoe, not its stern, up 
into the wind. 


Columbia University J. B. Bresner 


ATLAS OF AMERICAN HISTORY. James Truslow Adams, Editor in Chief; 
R. V. Coleman, Managing Editor. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. 
Pp. xi, 360. $10.00.) 


Tuene is really no need for a review of this impressive product of American 
historical scholarship. It should be sufficient to say that from the standpoint of 
utility, workmanship, and scholarship the volume measures up to the high stand- 
ard of the six volumes of the Dictionary of American History, which it is in- 
tended to supplement. It is easier to find fault with a work of this kind than it 
was to work out the editorial plan and to find competent men to execute it. Of 
the competency of the editors, the cartographer, the advisory council, and the 
contributors, and of the excellence of the publisher’s manufacturing department 
there can be no serious question. The only legitimate line of attack would be to 
question the basis on which maps were included or excluded. This would raise 
the question as to whether or not the editors and contributors have realized their 
aim of preparing an atlas which presents geographical history as completely and 
effectively as the Dictionary of American History presents written history. Grant- 
ing the validity of the definition of “geographical” as carefully explained in the 
foreword, one can find little fault with the Atlas. 

This reviewer admits that he is a rank amateur in the field of geography, and 
his disheartening experiences with undergraduates (and graduate students, too) 
in courses in American and European history convince him that hundreds of thou- 
sands of high school graduates and college graduates are his brethren in ignorance. 
May we hope that this Asas will clear the foggy minds of students who have the 
energy to consult it in the library and the few who have the means to add it to 
their own libraries? This reviewer has found the volume helpful for the following 
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reasons: (1) The maps are arranged chronologically. (2) They are not cumbered 
with confusing detail. (3) Many maps have concise explanatory notes, conven- 
iently placed, which not only clarify but make unnecessary other maps to show 
more or less important changes, conflicting boundaries, admission of states, or- 
ganization of territories, and mysteries that can be explained only by word of 
hand. (4) A comprehensive and workable index. 

The selection of the 147 maps can be defended as consistent with the editorial 
policy; but if bulk or expense precluded additions, certain maps pertaining to the 
War of the Revolution and the Civil War might have been sacrificed to make 
room for additional railroad maps and four or five maps showing the distribu- 
tion of population and the development of automobile highways and airways. 


University of Minnesota Grorczt M. STEPHENSON 


ANOTHER SECRET DIARY OF WILLIAM BYRD OF WESTOVER, 1739- 
1741, WITH LETTERS & LITERARY EXERCISES, 1696-1726. Edited by 
Maude H. Woodfin. Translated and collated by Marion Tinling. (Richmond: 
Dietz Press. 1942. Pp. xlv, 490. $5.00.) 


Tuts volume comes as a welcome supplement to the Secret Diary of William 
Byrd of Westover, 1707-1712, edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. 
It is fortunate that the two parts of the diary, so long separated in manuscript 
form, are now reunited in these two volumes, and it is to be hoped that the section 
in the possession of the Virginia Historical Society will eventually appear as a 
third. 

Another Secret Diary consists of an introduction, two parts, and four appen- 
dixes. Part I gives us the diary itself. With the passage of time Byrd made his 
diary entries briefer, so that whereas those of 1709-12 run to fifteen or more 
printed lines, those of 1739-40 average no more than seven or eight. Thus the 
latter become stereotyped and more apt to omit interesting details and observa- 
tions on the life of colonial Virginia. But the historian, disappointed though he 
may be by this brevity, will find much to interest and instruct him. There are 
many references to plantation life—its economy, the slaves, the indentured work- 
ers, the overseers, food crops, artisans, the primitive medical service, and so forth. 
We are also glad to have Byrd introduce us to prominent men in the Virginia 
government—Commissary James Blair, Governor William Gooch, Robert Din- 
widdie, and others. When the references to men and events are obscure, the editor 
has gone to commendable pains to explain them. 

Part II is devoted to certain of Byrd’s letters and literary exercises. The former, 
which were written in England in the years from 1717 to 1724, were discovered 
in the library of the University of North Carolina. There are many love letters, 
in which he poured out his devotion to Fidelia, identified as Lucy Parke, or to 
Sabina, who was Mary Smith, daughter of John Smith, commissioner of the 
excise. Occasionally Byrdetried his hand at verse. Typical is the following: 
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“Sabina with an Angel's face, 
By Love ordain'd for Joy, 
Seems of the Syren’s cruel Race, 
To Charm and then destroy.” 


In the appendixes we have a few fragmentary pages from the notebooks, selec- 
tions from Tunbrigalia or Tunbridge Miscellanies, published in 1719; A Discourse 
Concerning the Plague, published in 1721; and The Female Creed, a humorous 
satire from one of the manuscript notebooks. Byrd’s ideas concerning the trans- 
mission and remedy for the plague, however crude they seem to present-day 
readers, were fully abreast of his own times. Like others he attributes the disease 
to divine wrath, but he also takes pains to explain that it is “occasioned by a 
venemous taint of the air.” R 

There are few colonial biographies. Not only did the dawn of American 
civilization produce few great men, but the material for writing the lives of the 
typical planter, or merchant, or artisan is often lacking. With the publication of 
two sections of Byrd's diary, with many of his letters in print, with a number of 
his other writings available, the time is propitious for a life of this interesting 
Virginian. 


Princeton University Thomas J. WERTENBAKER 


JEFFERSON: THE ROAD TO GLORY, 1743 to 1776. By Marie Kimball. 
(New York: Coward-McCann. 1943. Pp. ix, 358. $4.00.) 


I was recently asked by Alfred Knopf why there was no first-class, compre- 
hensive biography of either Franklin or Jefferson. Perhaps one reason is that 
there are already a number of lives just good enough to pass muster, besides a 
number of works dealing with particular aspects of their interests and activities. 
Another reason might be that the task is too formidable. What other American 
ever found it possible to be familiar with all of the ideas and to contribute so 
much to the accumulated knowledge of his time, and at the same time to become 
a leader of the highest distinction in events of international importance? Either 
Franklin or Jefferson would be famous for what he did apart from what he 
wrote, or for what he wrote apart from what he did. To write a really first-class, 
comprehensive life of Thomas Jefferson one would have to be thoroughly familiar 
with the political, economic, and intellectual history of Europe and America from 
1750 to 1826, That would be, however, merely a prerequisite, as college catalogues 
say, to the course. The course would consist in learning all that the printed books 
and unpublished manuscripts could tell one about Thomas Jefferson’s manifold 
interests and activities during a long life. One might begin by finding out how 
many “Jefferson papers” there are—in Richmond, Charlottesville, Washington, 
Philadelphia, New York, New Haven, Boston, San Francisco, and San Marino. 
Having found out, any sensible person who had reached the age of discretion 
would abandon the task. Fortunately, not all scholars have reached the age of 
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discretion, and some of these are not, I hope, sensible; so that one of them with 
adequate ability may some day be rash enough to enter this labyrinth. Well and 
good, but let him abandon all hope of ever getting out. 

Mrs. Fiske Kimball, realizing the difficulties, has limited her task (task isn’t 
the right word) to a part of Jefferson’s life, and has wisely chosen that part of it ` 
about which his biographers have known least and, for that and other reasons, * 
most misrepresented. Jefferson has been presented as the son of “an ignorant 
backwoodsman” who married into the “great and wealthy Randolph clan”; so 
that as the son of his father he has been “revered as the champion of the lowly,” 
and as the son of his mother has “been execrated as faithless to his class.” Mrs. 
Kimball, having mastered all of the available printed and manuscript sources, 
demonstrates with a wealth of concrete detail that Peter Jefferson was a man of 
substantial property, and sufficiently well-born and educated to make his marriage 
to Jane Randolph (of whose cousin, William Randolph, Peter was a boon com- 
panion) desirable for both families. It never occurred to Thomas Jefferson that 
any of his ancestors were born on the wrong side of the tracks—not that he 
would have cared if they had been. By birth, manner of living, education, and 
temperament he was a Virginia aristocrat. What made him a democrat—a “cham- 
pion of the lowly”—was his innate generosity and humane feeling, his imaginative 
understanding of political history and social relations, and his profound contempt 
for every sort of pretentiousness and every species of fummery. 

Mrs. Kimball knows her eighteenth century Virginia as well as if she had 
lived in it at that time. She knows its economic and political history, its aristocratic 
families and their interrelations, their ways of living and making a living, their 
houses and furniture and social diversions; and she has taken the trouble to find 
out all there is to find out about young Thomas Jefferson, and to tell with much 
charm and fine intelligence the story of his life up to the drafting of the Declara- 
tion at the age of thirty-three. We learn about his youth and early education, the 
role he played as a member of the class of '62 at William and Mary, who his 
friends were, what subjects he studied, what part he played in the social life of 
the place, what young ladies he fell in love with, what suffering 4 la Werther 
he experienced, and what gloomy, pessimistic heroics he indulged in and enjoyed 
during the years when, as is right and proper, a young man has the time to be 
a Sturm und Drang hero. A very engaging, passably gay Virginia aristocrat and 
most eligible bachelor, young Jefferson—who of course, at the age of nineteen, 
owed it to himself to understand thoroughly, to contemplate with lofty disdain, 
and to renounce forever the lovely, designing sex. This phase lasted a year, 
maybe; and then the young man goes to read “old Coke” with George Wythe— 
the remarkable man who probably had a more profound influence on Jefferson 
than any other person. There he became the hard, systematic student that he 
remained all his life. A proper day’s work for a student he figured out as follows: 
from dawn to eight o’clock—physical studies, ethics and religion, natural law; 
from eight to twelve—reading law and noting the gist of all important decisions; 
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from twelve to one—politics; “in the afternoon”—history, Gibbon, etc.; from 
“dark to bedtime”—belles lettres, criticism, rhetoric, and oratory. Jefferson was 
at that time, as he says later, “bold in the persuit of knowledge.” But any student, 
then or now, contemplating this stuffed calendar, might well ask, “when do we 
eat?” 

There is a very full account of Jefferson’s marriage to Martha Wayles, of his 
deep devotion to her, and of the shattering effect of her premature death on his 
mind and spirits for many months. To the end of his life he rarely if ever men- 
tioned but never forgot this most beloved woman or the irreparable disaster to 
him of her loss. About half of the book is given to Jefferson’s public life, and it 
ends with the drafting of the Declaration. This part naturally contains less that 
is new, but it is equally well done. An admirable book, which demonstrates, 
among other things, that a sound historical work is all the sounder for being 
at the same time a sound work of art. 


Cornell University ` CARL BECKER 


BRITISH WEST FLORIDA, 1763-1783. By Cecil Johnson, Associate Professor 
of History, the University of North Carolina. [Yale Historical Publications, 
Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Miscellany, XLII.] (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 258. $3.00.) 


Tis scholarly book will be welcomed by students of American colonial his- 
tory. The older British colonies and Atlantic seaboard areas have been the object 
of much specialized investigation, as have Canada and the Mississippi Valley. 
Outside of a few important articles British West Florida, however, has been over- 
looked—except insofar as it seemed necessary to consider it more or less inciden- 
tally in works concerned either with larger areas or with states that later came 
into existence and that lay largely or partially within the boundaries of the 
province as these existed before 1783. 

Professor Johnson has seen and clearly indicates the problems that faced Great 
Britain in seeking to build a permanent and prosperous colony after 1763 in a 
region lying adjacent to Spanish Louisiana and rather densely populated by 
Upper Creek or Alabama and Choctaw Indians, and in close contact with the 
warlike Chickasaw dwelling on the upper waters of the Yazoo. 

As in the case of the province of Nova Scotia before 1763, British West Florida 
after that date took on a strong military complexion. Each colony lay in a highly 
critical area; each also was heavily subsidized by the mother country, largely for 
purposes having nothing to do with immediate commercial advantages and profits 
but everything to do with those that may be considered imperialistic in nature. 
But here the similarity ceases. Unlike early Nova Scotia, an attempt was made 
in West Florida to divide administrative authority between a civilian governor 
and a military commander, with the result that instead of unity of control and a 
fair degree of harmony in the government of the colgny, a series of sharp con- 
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flicts—some of serious proportions—characterize its brief history. Also in con- 
trast to the policy applied to the older province before 1763 an attempt was made 
very soon—perhaps too soon—after the establishment of West Florida to set up 
a representative assembly that opposed, as a rule, most of the measures of the 
royal governors in the best American tradition, although the burden of taxation 
was all but non-existent. : 

The effort to develop an official Indian policy for regulating trade and other 
relations in harmony with the Proclamation of 1763 and that in the direction of a 
suitable land distribution policy are carefully considered as are the futile attempts 
to colonize the eastern bank of the Mississippi and to bring the colony within the 
orbit of the American Revolutionary War vortex. 


Lehigh University Lawrence Henry Gipson 


ADVENTURES OF ALONSO: CONTAINING SOME STRIKING ANEC- 
DOTES OF THE PRESENT PRIME MINISTER OF PORTUGAL—IN 
FACSIMILE; ANONYMOUSLY PRINTED IN LONDON IN 1775, AND 
NOW ATTRIBUTED TO THOMAS ATWOOD DIGGES (1741-1821) 
OF WARBURTON MANOR, MARYLAND, “The First American Novel,” 
by Robert H. Elias. Edited by Thomas ]. McMahon. [United States Catholic 
Historical Society, Monograph Series XVIII.] (New York: United States 
Catholic Historical Society. 1943. Pp. xxviii, 148, 144.) 


Ir is a curious human trait which makes us so much interested in “firsts.” A 
piece of literature may have little intrinsic worth, but if it is the earliest example 
of its species, it acquires a special value both to historians of literature and social 
historians. The editor of the Atlantic Monthly was painfully surprised, some years 
ago, at the deluge of protests he received when he published an article on “The 
First American Novelist,” in which the author incorrectly gave to Gilbert Imlay 
that honor for his novel The Emigrants. For many years The Power of Sympathy 
(1789) has been generally recognized as the first full-length novel written in 
America by an American. This record of scandal, sugar-coated with moral reflec- 
tions, was attributed until lately to Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton, a Boston 
woman of otherwise unblemished reputation, but Dr. Ellis of Maine has demol- 
ished her claim. Dr. Maynadier of Harvard has recently published a volume 
which endeavors to establish Mrs. Susan Lennox in this position, mainly by reason 
of her novel The Life of Harriot Stuart (1751). And Mr. Robert Elias of Pennsyl- 
vania has written a scholarly article, “The First American Novel,” published 
originally in American Literature in January, 1941, and now reissued as a preface 
to a reprint of the novel itself, The Adventures of Alonso (1775), “by Thomas 
Atwood Digges,—a citizen of Maryland.” The novel has been edited by Reverend 
Thomas J. McMahon. 

The whole question hinges on what is an “American Novel.” Mrs. Lennox 
was born in the colonies and spent her girlhood there, but all her writing was done 
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in England and she never returned to this country. If the anonymous author of 
The Power of Sympathy was William Hill Brown, as Dr. Ellis believes, he lived 
in Boston. The Adventures of Alonso was published in London, anonymously, 
and the basis of the ascription to Mr. Digges lies in a written statement on the 
title page of the copy in the New York Public Library, “By Mr. Digges of War- 
burton, Maryland.” If this seems rather slight evidence, it must be remembered 
that practically all romances were published anonymously in those days, being 
not too respectable, and that much later even Waverly was issued without Scott’s 
name on the title page. Mr. Elias has proceeded in a scholarly manner to estab- 
lish the biography of Digges, who was a Roman Catholic gentleman, born in 
Maryland, educated in England, interested in commerce, for some years a resident 
of Lisbon, and a stout adherent, during the Revolution, of the patriotic cause: 
He returned to Maryland sometime in 1798 or 1799 and died there in 1821. 
From internal evidence the author of the book was also a Catholic, educated 
in England, a resident of Lisbon, and a traveler. The Adventures of Alonso, how- 
ever, is the picaresque romance of a Portuguese who elopes with a married woman, 
wanders over the South American continent, becomes a slave to a Moor, and 
* finally returns to his native home to find his mistress a corpse. It has nothing to 
do with America, but then neither has the first American play, Godfrey’s Prince 
of Parthia. It was a fashion at that time to lay the scenes of romance in a Latin 
country. But it is obvious that the significance of the novel rests entirely on the 
validity of its attribution to Thomas Digges. If he was not the author, it is simply 
one of the many romances of the time, published in London, with which we are 
not concerned. If he did compose it, it is the first novel written by a citizen of the 
United States and the first to be translated, a German version being published 
in Leipzig in 1787. Mr. Elias has marshaled his arguments skillfully; he has 
spared no pains to secure specimens of Digges’s handwriting in various libraries, 
and his discussion and description of the extant specimens of the novel have been 
conducted with an admirable thoroughness. If his arguments are not entirely 
convincing, this is due rather to the elusive circumstances surrounding the pub- 
lication of American fiction in the eighteenth century than to any flaws in his logic. 


University of Pennsylvania ARTHUR H. Quinn 


MUTINY IN JANUARY: THE STORY OF A CRISIS IN THE CON- 
TINENTAL ARMY, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME FULLY TOLD 
FROM MANY HITHERTO UNKNOWN OR NEGLECTED SOURCES 
BOTH BRITISH AND AMERICAN. By Carl Van Doren. (New York: 
Viking Press. 1943. Pp. 288. $3.50.) 


Tuis story of the American mutinies of 1781 is a worthy afterpiece to the 
author’s excellent Secret History of the American Revolution. It is made from 
the elusive records of dark episodes, made darker by the secrecy of participants 
and gossip of the public. The pages bristle with mutineers, spies, counterspies, 
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and double dealers who cross and recross the murky Hudson betwecn dusk and 
dawn, who dodge sentries, tempt patriots, bribe Tories, haunt taverns, hide in 
farmhouses, and dangle from the gallows or crumple from the bullets of firing 
squads, 

The sources are well digested and none is missed. These include the papers of 
Washington, Wayne, Reed, Greene, Sullivan, St. Clair, Denny, the Continental 
Congress and its members, the Pennsylvania and New Jersey archives, and the 
New York Public Library’s “Private Intelligence as to the American Army” and 
“Information of Deserters.” From the Sir Henry Clinton Papers, the journal of 
chief British secret service agent Oliver De Lancey is reproduced in full, the letters 
of agent Andrew Gautier deciphered, and the correspondence of the general him- 
self thoroughly winnowed. Orderly books, military journals and reports, court- 
martial proceedings, diaries, and memoirs are drawn upon, and conflicting and 
vague information evaluated. Historians, rightfully suspicious of the irresponsibles 
in the field of historical literature, will gratefully recognize the complete reliability 
of this dispassionate and well-balanced production by one of America’s foremost 
literary masters. 

The mutiny of the Pennsylvania Line at Mount Kemble, near Morristown, 
New Jersey, the march on Princeton, and the settlement with state and congres- 
sional agents at Trenton are made the central theme of the story. The abundant 
grievances of the Army concerning food, clothing, pay, enlistment terms, and gen- 
eral mismanagement and neglect are shown to have produced a sincere uprising, 
a disposition in the commanding officers to defend their men, and a self-control 
in the men themselves. Offers from the British were spurned, thefts of supplies 
from countryside farmers were punished by the mutineers, suggestions to besiege 
Congress were voted down, hundreds of mutineers re-enlisted, and the under- 
lying sympathy of the public was maintained. Above all, the movement brought 
far-reaching results by producing ameliorative legislation by most of the Northern 
states. Indeed, the statesmanlike self-management of this mutiny was in itself a 
justification for the complete and forceful suppression of the ill-managed and 
abusive after-mutinies at Pompton and York. 

The author presents a new type of documentation in the form of an appendix 
containing a chronological list of letters and other source items with references 
back to the chapter and section in which they are used. This has its disadvantages 
for the footnote-minded historian, but, since the book is written in the new tradi- 
tion of combining attractive format and sound scholarship for the general public, 
it may not be asking too much of the professional historian to do his own foot- 
note hunting. The index is excellent. 


Smith College RawboLPH C. Downes 
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JOHN PAUL JONES: FIGHTER FOR FREEDOM AND GLORY. By Lincoln 
Lorenz. (Annapolis: United States Naval Institute. 1943. Pp. xxii, 846. $5.00.) 


Tus comprehensive well-documented biography of John Paul Jones describes 
in detail his formative years, his services in the Continental Navy and with the 
French and Russian navies. While drawing freely on previously published 
biographies, the author has checked the data wherever possible with the original 
sources and has added to our information about his subject. The biographer’s 
enthusiasm for Commodore Jones has led him to deal severely not- only with 
Landais, the Lees, Silas Deane, John and Samuel Adams, and Commodore Nichol- 
son but even with Benjamin Franklin, when that frugal philosopher chided Com- 
modore Jones about his careless bookkeeping. 

Commodore Jones was commissioned a first lieutenant in 1775, di in the 
Continental Navy until 1782, and subsequently for short periods in the French 
and Russian navies. Of his scant seven years in the American Navy, four were 
spent ashore seeking commands and fitting out ships. He amused his unwanted 
leisure with the ladies whom he always admired and with whom he was a prime 
favorite. He was almost as familiar with Parisian society as his patron Benjamin 
Franklin. i 

Present American interest in John Paul Jones results from his career in the 
Continental Navy and his abiding influence upon the United States Navy. Among 
unbiased contemporaries Jones was acclaimed foremost in a service which in- 
cluded such famous captains as Barry, Barney, Biddle, Manley, James Nicholson, 
Wickes, and Conyngham. Our first naval historian, James F. Cooper, confirms 
this opinion, which has been endorsed by practically all -subsequent American 
naval historians, including Mahan, and has been accepted by virtually all American : 
naval officers. 

During his three years at sea Jones immediately attracted the favorable notice 
of Congress while commanding the Providence. Subsequently he crowded his 
naval achievements into three short cruises: the first, of about eight weeks, in the 
Alfred off Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island; the second, of exactly one month, 
in the Ranger in the Irish Sea, when he took HMS Drake; and the third, of six 
weeks, circumnavigating the British Isles in the Bon Homme Richard and captur- 
ing the British frigate Serapis. 

The Commodore was not a favorite of fortune. In spite of his distinguished 
services on the Alfred and Ranger, he was superseded in command. The Bon 
Homme Richard was so badly damaged she was abandoned. His hard-won prize 
the Serapis was turned over to the French government. He was deprived of com- 
mand of the Alliance by the intrigues of Landais and finally had to deliver the ship 
America to the French government. His preeminence in the Continental Navy 
was due to his genius for naval warfare plus a consuming ambition which led 
him to cultivate his natural talents energetically, a fearlessness notable in a fearless 
profession, and, finally; an indomitable will power which would not admit defeat. 
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He was at his best in battle when every faculty was alive and vibrant; his in- 
stantaneous mental reactions became more correct as the dangers mounted. These 
traits raised him head and shoulders above his contemporaries and have inspired 
succeeding generations of American naval officers. 

Commodore Jones foresaw the future greatness of our nation and Navy. He 
insisted that naval officers must be educated gentlemen as well as competent sea- 
men. Had he remained in the United States, he might have lived to re-create the 
Navy in 1798. He expended his physical strength in the service of the ungrateful 
Catherine and left for Commodore Truxtun, the privateersman he reprimanded 
in Quiberon Bay, the honor of founding the Navy he had so confidently antic- 
ipated. 


Washington, D. C. W. D. PuLestoN 


THE PRESIDENTS AND CIVIL DISORDER. By Bennett Milton Rich. [The 
Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Studies in 
Administration, No. 42.] (Washington: Brookings Institution. x941. Pp. x, 
235. $2.00.) 


Thus is a thorough and well-balanced study in a field of constitutional interpre- 
tation in which presidential judgment has been the main determinative factor. 
Since 1792 the President has been authorized by Congress to call forth the state 
militias to suppress combinations obstructive to the national laws and to repress, 
subject to the provisions of Article IV, section 4, of the Constitution, insurrection 
within the several states; and in 1807 like authority was conferred upon him 
with respect to the national forces. Prior to the Civil War action in the two spheres 
of power, national and local, was kept distinct. The earliest case of military inter- 
vention by the President in support of national authority was afforded by President 
Washington's suppression of the Whiskey Rebellion in 1794; while Dorr's Rebel- 
lion in Rhode Island a half century later, although it did not actually result in 
presidential intervention against “domestic violence” in a state, came near enough 
to warrant Mr. Rich in treating Tyler’s course as setting the leading precedent. 

For the period since the Civil War the story is a rather different one. Enlarged 
conceptions of national power have operated at times to merge the two types of 
intervention and consequently to weaken the restrictive effect of Article IV, sec- 
tion 4, a development which is well borne out by a comparison of Hayes’s course 
in the great railway strikes of 1877 and Cleveland’s course in the Pullman strike 
of 1894. But the greatest potential threat to the safeguards of Article IV is un- 
doubtedly that presented by Section 5299 R.S. (originally enacted April 20, 1871), 
which purports to authorize the President to intervene with military force against 
combinations in any state which so obstruct “the execution of the laws thereof or 
of the United States as to deprive any portion or class of people of such state” of 
any of their constitutional rights. To date the potentialities of this provision have 
not been actualized in presidential practice. 
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The chief value of Mr. Rich's volume comes from-its accurate and discriminat- 
ing accounts of the episodes with which it deals and its sensible and well-argued 
criticisms from the point of view both of law and policy.of presidential actions in 
connection with such episodes. The chapter on President Roosevelt’s use of the 
regular troops in the summer of 1941 in connection with the strike in the plant 
of North American Aviation, Inc., at Los Angeles has, however, a more topical 
interest. The President’s action, which far exceeded all previous precedents, was 
accommodatingly justified by Attorney General Jackson as an exercise of the 
“aggregate of the President’s powers derived from the Constitution itself and 
from statutes enacted by Congress,” the statutes referred to being, apparently, cer- 
tain congressional appropriations “to equip an enlarged army and to provide a 
strengthened Navy”! This opinion of the attorney general and his comparable 
performance in justification of the fifty destroyer deal must be regarded as of first 
importance in shaping the constitutional pattern, to «date, of our present war 
effort. ee oe 

Mr. Rich’s footnotes are sometimes as interesting as his text. I invite the reader’s 
attention to note 58 on page 50, note 2.on pages 121-22, and 'note 35 on page 185. 
The discussion of “The President and: Martial Law” (pp. 208-11) suffers from 
the author's failure to take account of Moyer v. Peabody, 212 U. S., 78. Sterling v. 
Constantin, 287 U. S., 378, also might profitably have received attention in con- 
nection with the North American Aviation strike. Misprints are few and for the 
most part unimportant, but the opening sentence of the paragraph on page 180 re- 


Princeton University o |” Epwarp S. Corwin 


RICHARD RUSH: REPUBLICAN DIPLOMAT, 1780-1859. By J. H. Powell. 
[Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1942. 
Pp. vi, 291. $2.75.) 


Tue account of this long and busy life falls naturally into a number of periods 
of activity: in early manhood as a practicing lawyer Richard Rush was active in 
state politics in Pennsylvania; in the administration of Madison he served as comp- 
troller of the Treasury, where he did a painstaking and laborious job, and as 
attorney general, where he did the routine without brilliance or distinction; in the 
administration of Monroe he served for a short time both as attorney general and 
acting Secretary of State, in which latter capacity he completed the agreement 
with Bagot, and later as minister to England, where he negotiated the Conven- 
tion of 1818 with Castlereagh and received and parried the overtures of Canning 
at the time of the formulation of the Monroe Doctrine. In the administration of 
John Quincy Adams he served as Secretary of the Treasury, where he solved no 
major problems but took part in trying to popularize the American system in his 
official reports; by the election of Jackson he was defeated for the vice presidency 
and retired to private life for a few administrations but sogn managed to get into 
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the good graces of the party in power and get a few minor public and private 
appointments. In the administration of Polk, Rush was sent as minister to France, 
where he had opportunity during the revolution of 1848 to participate in in- 
teresting experiences without achieving any substantial results for his country. 
Throughout his life he had time to write articles, pamphlets, reports, journals, and 
` letters on political, economic, and other subjects. _ 

The period of Rush's most valuable service was perhaps during his ministry 
to England, At that time, as in the case of the Thomas Pinckney treaty, the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, and on other occasions, the situation in Europe was quite as 
much responsible for favorable treaties as was the ability of our diplomat. 
Castlereagh and Canning were willing to grant to the United States certain 
things in order to have her as a known and reconciled friend. They were willing 
to give more in order to secure her as an open ally or satellite in the European 
balance of power. Rush’s credit lies in the fact that he so conducted himself that 
he probably got all that anyone could have got without committing our country 
to dependence on England. 

The book is singularly free from errors. Some might object to the author's 
speaking of a Democratic party as early as 1808 or to blaming the Holy Alliance 
rather than the Quadruple Alliance with threatening intervention. Some might 
feel that the explanation of John Quincy Adams’ administration implies too much. 
That is, by using such expressions as “economic planning” and “blueprints,” the 
reader accustomed to the New Deal may assume details that most advocates of 
the American system did not think of. The author is, however, substantially cor- 
rect and his treatment is no doubt justified. The expression gravel kind (p. 98) 
is perhaps a misprint. 

The author must be commended for his scholarly treatment. He neither 
eulogizes nor condemns but lets his statement of the facts and quotations do this. 
The nearest he comes to attempting to state his own evaluation of Rush is perhaps 
in the following: “participated in exciting events near leaders of men and 
thought,” “served devotedly and usefully,” “never a popular champion of a cause,” 
and “not one of the positions Rush held was an elective office.” The absence of 
footnotes may perhaps be justified on the ground that the definitive biography 
is still ‘to be written when the collection of Rush papers is made available. The 
present volume supplies a long-felt need. 


a at 


Indiana University A. L. KoHLMEIER 


OUR SOLDIERS SPEAK, 1775-1918. By William Matthews and Dixon Wecter. 

(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 365. $3.50.) 

“Tm so d— disgusted with the way things are run that I don't know what 
to do, one may as well get shot and go back to a hospital.” 

This happens to be the complaint of an Indiana doughboy in World War 1. 
But it might well have emanated from one of Washington's shivering Continentals 
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at Valley Forge or from one of Hood's bedraggled Rebs in Tennessee. Fighting 
men of all eras have manifested many common traits—particularly if they were 
Americans. ae 

Our Soldiers Speak brings into bold relief these universal and inveterate quali- 
ties of the American rank and file. Especially noteworthy are these: a revulsion. 
for staff officers, supply personnel, and other incumbents of allegedly “bomb- 
proof” positions; initial enthusiasm for soldiering, followed by disillusionment 
and war weariness—but withal a dogged determination “to stick it out to the 
bitter end”; a penchant for “grousing,” particularly about food, doctors, hospitals, 
generals, and army administration; exaggerated concern for womankind; a 
toughening of body and spirit, accompanied by a deterioration of habits and 
morals; a firm reliance on luck or fate; and a bent for slang and catchwords. 

Authors Matthews and Wecter let the American fighting man speak through 
the medium of his diaries, letters, and reminiscences. The first group to take the 
stage are the soldiers and sailors of the Revolution. Then the spotlight is turned 
in succession on participants of the War of 1812, the Texas Revolution, the Mexi- 
can War, the conflict of the sixties, and the Spanish-American War. The con- 
cluding episode portrays the exploits of the soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
first World War. The narrators throughout are private soldiers or non-commis- 
sioned officers. * . 

But this is not a mere compilation. The authors fit the selections into a steadily, 

- progressing narrative. Connecting material interposed by the authors sometimes 
runs for several pages. A soldier is permitted to speak only after the stage has 
been properly set. And if his piece extends to campaigns beyond the one under 
consideration, he is forced to yield temporarily to some comrade whose narrative 
is immediately pertinent. By clever utilization of this chronological device a gratify- 
ing degree of continuity is achieved. _ 

A work such as this is by its very nature uneven. Some of the correspondents 
and diarists are educated and others are barely literate. Some are realists and others 
are sentimentalists. Some are careful observers and others are slipshod. Some are 
truthful and others, I suspect, are liars. But of such are armies made, and the 
testimony of all is enlightening. 

The authors draw almost exclusively on printed materials. In so doing they 
withhold from the reader some of the most vivid and the most human of soldier 
testimony. For the Civil War the richest and the most illuminating letters and 
diaries are to be found among unpublished collections, and it seems reasonable to 
infer that this holds true for other conflicts. Reliance on printed material also 
tends to distort the picture in favor of the better-situated soldier, for documents 
of ycomen have been printed in much less profusion than those of higher classes. 

Diaries are cited more frequently than letters. This also may be a defect. The 
man who kept a diary was apt to take into consideration the fact that he was 
writing for posterity. Consequently he tended to omit unsavory items or to gloss 
over them. The man writing to his close relatives at hdme—in the days before 
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censorship was inaugurated—was usually not writing with an eye to history, par- 
ticularly if he was a rustic. Rather, he was delivering himself for the moment, on 
subjects uppermost in his mind. It is probable, therefore, that he was more apt 
to tell the whole truth than was the diarist. The question of class is also applicable 

. in this connection. For the rustic was much less given to keeping journals than 
was the person of higher social and economic standing. 

But this may be quibbling unduly over matters of little moment. Authors 
Matthews and Wecter have performed a difficult task, And they bave acquitted 
themselves in a way that will be pleasing to the general reader and profitable to 
the historian. . i 


Memphis, Tennessee Bert I. Wey 


THE YEAR OF DECISION, 1846. By Bernard DeVoto. (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1943. Pp. xv, 538. $3.50.) 

Quorine Thoreau: “On this side is the city, on that the wilderness. . . . I must 
walk toward Oregon, and not toward Europe,” Bernard DeVoto has given play | 
to his own urge toward the “secret treasure” of the “arid West” and has done 
him a book on 1846. He has written as a man of letters, steeped in his year, oozing 
obiter dicta and at times acid because the historians’ neglect of golden opportunity 
has forced him to do much of his own spadework in the sources. But he has done 
a brilliant job on the borderland common to the historian, the essayist, and the 
analyst. If 1846 was perhaps merely the year between 1845 and 1847, rather than 
the Year of Decision as he portrays it, it was still a year of striking event. 
At its spring equinox the United States had no clear title to an inch of land 
beyond the Rockies; a year later it was in physical possession of the Pacific Coast 
from San Diego to Puget Sound; and in yet another year the documents register- 
ing the expansion had been signed and sealed. The United States had become a 
Pacific power without knowing what either the Pacific or the power would mean 
to the world. But the decisions—if indeed they were decisions, rather than social 
reflexes—were already of the remote past. For a century the frontier had been on 
its way West. It would have reached Oregon and California substantially when 
it did if there had been no 1846 in the calendar. 

The method of the book is novel. Like the leader of an orchestra, DeVoto di- 
rects a chronological symphony, waving up or down, at his will, the instruments— 
the winds, the drums, or the strings. Whether Frémont should be chief among 
the winds, Taylor among the drums, the unhappy Donners among the strings, 
and Whitman (Walt) and Parkman among the triangles are matters of sym- 
phonic judgment. Not since Archer Butler Hulbert wove the stories of the trails 
into a synthetic narrative of high-class historical fiction, “Forty-Niners,;” have we 
had a more ambitious or interesting attempt to render detail into tone and flavor. 
So much of what happened is recorded that the reader is left feeling that all has 
passed under his cye. Fle must, however, read the whole to get the whole. Great 
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men and small, the actors march. Heroism, cannibalism, political intrigue, and 
plural wives are all here. 

The chapter headings do not help the reader much. “Build Thee More Stately 
Mansions” is the author's caption for Manifest Destiny, on which the book opens. 
The volume ends with DeVoto's rejoinder to the lament of Emerson: “The United 
States will conquer Mexico, but it will be as the man swallows the arsenic which 
brings him down in turn, Mexico will poison us.” The title of the last chapter, 
“Bill of Review—Dismissed,” has no meaning until the reader learns that the 
Confederacy, trying to turn back the clock, filed the bill, leaving it to continental 
nationalism, based upon expansion, to dismiss the bill. “The past,” the author 
ends, “was not going to win the appeal to arms, the continental nation was not 
going to be Balkanized, it was going to remain an empire and dominate the fu- 
ture.” In the decision, if not in all the dicta, the reviewer concurs. 


Berkeley, California Frepertc L. Paxson 


LEE’S LIEUTENANTS: A STUDY IN COMMAND. By Douglas Southall 
Freeman. Volume II, CEDAR MOUNTAIN TO CHANCELLORSVILLE. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xlv, 760. $5.00.) 


Tue three volumes making up this series, a companion study to the author’s 
famous R. E, Lee, would in normal circumstances have been published simulta- 
neously. Because of the war Dr. Freeman is releasing them one at a time. He 
rightly feels that the experiences of the Army of Northern Virginia in 
selecting, training, and handling -its subordinate commanders is of value to the 
nation today. Praiseworthy as this motive is, it does not diminish the impatience 
of the reader who would like to have the whole series at his disposal in order to 
follow the careers of Lee’s officers, nor does it favor the reviewer who is called 
upon to comment on a work of which he has seen only a part. 

The first volume, which took Lee’s lieutenants from Manassas to Malvern Hill, 
was discussed in an earlier issue of this Review (XLVIII, 592-93). Jackson 
emerged from these campaigns as a brilliant but somewhat erratic subordinate. At 
the close of Malvern Hill there were grave doubts about his capacity to carry out 
an independent command. At the close of Chancellorsville these doubts were re- 
placed by the question: can the Army of Northern Virginia win without Jackson? 
Though other colorful and able leaders appear in lesser roles, the main character 
in the first two volumes is Jackson, Dr. Freeman deliberately keeps Lee in the 
background in order that he may not overshadow the lesser figures he is attempt- 
ing to sketch and assess against the background of military events. Nevertheless 
Lee appears again as the leader whose tact and patience made up for fundamental 
weaknesses in the Confederate war machinery. From the military standpoint his 
supreme contribution to the conduct of the war during the period covered in the 
first two volumes is to be found in his judicious scaling down of plans to con- 
form to the limited experience of his staff and line offictrs. 
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Below Jackson in ability, importance, and interest are such leaders as Long- 
strect, D. H. Hill, Stuart, Ewell, A. P. Hill, Early, and Hood. They were the men 
of secondary rank on whom Lee had to rely for the execution of his strategic 
plans. Beneath them were a corps of lesser officers such as Anderson, W. H. Pen- 
dleton, Winder, Trimble, Garland, McLaws, Cooke, Gregg, Gordon, Pelham, 
Rodes, Hampton, Pickett, Hoke, Pender, Wilcox, Ramseur, Archer, and Peagram. 
The average age of these officers in 1862 was well under forty. They seldom com-. 
manded a unit larger than a brigade and were still learning the business of mili- 
tary administration and tactics. They were not yet capable of dealing with strategy, 
but as casualties cut down the ranks of higher officers, they were often called upon 
_ to command divisions. 

The personnel and reorganization problems which faced Lee after every major 
battle will come as something of a surprise to the average civilian reader. By 1862 
the casualties in the ranks of brigade and divisional commanders were so heavy 
that the Army of Northern Virginia was never quite sure who its subordinate 
commanders would be in the next campaign. After Chancellorsville “the school of 
combat did not graduate sufficient men to make good the casualties of instruction.” 
When the wellsprings of Confederate officer material dried up, hopes of an even- 
tual victory diminished. 

In Dr. Freeman’s opinion the operational history of the Army of Northern 
Virginia remains substantially as it appeared after the publication of Lee’s confi- 
dential dispatches to Davis in 1915. Research on the present series has uncovered 
material on Jackson’s early campaigns and his tendency for quarreling with his 
subordinates, which was not available to Henderson or other Jackson biographers. 
The second volume throws some new light on the battles of Cedar Mountain and 
Suffolk, but Freeman is convinced that future historians will find a more reward- 
ing field for study in the “men and morale” of the Army of Northern Virginia 
than in further studies of its tactics and strategy. 

The high standard of scholarship and style set by Dr. Freeman in his R. E. Lee 
has been maintained throughout the present work. Considered together, as they 
should be, these two works will not only constitute a major contribution to the 
history of the period but will set a standard for American military biography. 


Washingion, D.C. H. A. De WeEERpD 


THE HIDDEN CIVIL WAR: THE STORY OF THE COPPERHEADS. By 
Wood Gray, Associate Professor of American History, the George Washington 
University. (New York: Wiking Press. 1942. Pp. 314. $3.75.) 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN. By George Fort Milton. 
(New York: Vanguard Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 364. $3.50.) 
Wirn its penetrating research Mr. Gray’s volume has achieved an important 
contribution to Civil War literature. Both its title and subtitle, however, promise 
rather more than the work even attempts to deliver. The book is a study of the 
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forces of defeatism in the Middle West, its great stronghold. Other areas are more 
casually surveyed—often with skillful touches—in a concluding chapter, which ` 
does not pretend to be definitive. The Old Guard, the Copperhead publication of 
C. Chauncey Burr, is not even mentioned. The use of the term “Copperhead” is 
not discussed before page 140; this follows well after various references to the 
Knights of the Golden Circle and other of the anti-war secret societies. One can 
understand such a lapse in logical organization when it is noted that the book is 
primarily a survey of the successive moods that dominated the popular outlook 
upon the war. In this particular it reveals “the opposition” as none too “loyal” in 
the British sense, as colored by forces varying all the way from active concern 
about the maintenance of the traditions of American federalism and liberty to un- | 
concealed sympathy for the peculiar institution of the South—if not for the South- 
ern Confederacy. But, more important, it reveals the repeated ebb and flow from 
popular confidence to disgust and despair. The period before Sumter was the 
“Period of Indecision”; there followed a ten-month “Period of Impatience,” which 
yielded after the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson to a “Period of Confidence,” 
continuing to the end of August, 1862. Then came a “Period of Disgust,” by way 
of reaction to the failure of the Peninsular Campaign, to the issuance of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and to the other forces which explain the opposition vic- 
tories in the elections of 1862. Disgust yielded to “Despair,” with Clement L. Val- 
landigham, the arch-Copperhead, plying his trade with especial effect as the de- 
featist chorus grew and Republican morale crumbled with the grim threat of con- 
scription as the only practical way of bolstering the Union armies. In this crisis the 
Union League lent important aid, and the situation was gradually getting under 
control when Vicksburg and Gettysburg ushered in a “Period of Renewed Hope,” 
with a year of victories in the field. Soon, however, a new Copperhead militancy, 
represented by the Order of American Knights and later by the Sons of Liberty, 
undermined the confidence of many and, when the administration forces were 
rent by schism in the presidential campaign of 1864, “Weariness” sometimes ap- 
proached black despair. Sherman’s victory at Atlanta and Sheridan’s successes in 
the Shenandoah Valley brought an almost ecstatic “Period of Victory,” which 
lasted until the Confederacy had to acknowledge its defeat. Throughout these vicis- 
situdes of fortune the defeatist forces pleaded their cause, and Mr. Gray has 
achieved a notable appraisal of their varying fortunes. 

If the drama of conflict is largely overlooked in Mr. Gray’s effort to measure in 
detail the fluctuations in the public pulse, it finds full—almost journalistic—sweep 
in Mr. Milton’s work. There the leading personalities of the underground struggle 
are given their opportunities to stride the boards in more nearly full panoply. There 
are to be sure few real stellar roles. The workings of the Copperhead societies are 
sketched in bold strokes with the seditious intrigues of leaders like Phineas C. 
Wright, Dr. George W. L. Bickley, Dr. William Bowles, and others appearing 
from the shadows. The maneuvers of the chiefs of the army of detectives, secret 
agents, spies, and betrayers who—with all their greed *for financial rewards— 
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counterplotted to trap the conspirators are less adequately traced, with the lurid - 
tales of Felix E. Stiger, “the spy complete,” retailed at their face value and frankly 
left to the reader to discount. The larger roles of Vallandigham, the master of po- . 
litical fifth-columnism, of Governor Seymour, “the leader of the loyal opposition,” 
and of Governor Morton, the wartime “dictator of Indiana,” are well delineated. ` 
At least two chapters cut through the complexities of wartime politics that enabled 
Abraham Lincoln, master politician, to develop into the stature of statesman. 
Though Jefferson Davis is intermittently credited with a strategy of exploiting-the 
disaffected forces of the North, one would like to know more of his exact involve- 
ment in the plans of Confederate Commissioners in Canada and of Confederate 
. agents in the Northwest. 

While it would, perhaps, be asking the impossible in this case, one must note 
that, shunning footnote citations, Mr. Milton provides no machinery for either 
amplification or effective verification. His researches in the National Archives are 
apparent in certain parts of his narrative, but many sections are clearly based on 
the treatises and monographic studies of others, at least one of which (Ollinger 
Crenshaw, “The Knights of the Golden Circle: The Career of George Bickley,” 
American Historical Review, XLVII, 23-50) is not even indicated in his bibliog- 
raphy. His facile pen does not altogether conceal evidences of hasty compilation. 
A chapter on “The Anatomy of Treason” has definite merit in itself but seems 
rather artificially set into a narrative, parts of which it overlaps more than should 
be necessary. 

In the matter of citations Mr. Gray’s references—in the rear—are often too de- 
tailed and specific to serve the purpose effectively. His publishers—and others— 
could simplify the critic’s problem: considerably by supplying the chapter title 
(after the number) in rear-end citations. Mr. Milton’s publishers—and others— 
might well recognize that scholars can never quite excuse the disregard of scholarly 
paraphernalia on the shabby ground of the prejudice of the general reader against 
references. 


Western Reserve University ARTHUR C. CoLz 


CONFEDERATE MISSISSIPPI: THE PEOPLE AND POLICIES OF A COT- 
TON STATE IN WARTIME. By John K. Bettersworth. (Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 386. $3.00.) 


Proressor Bettersworth has made a thorough study of Mississippi in wartime 
from the original sources and has presented his material in a well-written volume 
which will be invaluable to students of Southern history and the Civil War. 

The book opens with a discussion of events leading to the secession of Missis- 
sippi and the not altogether unanimous approval of the people. The “Fire-Eaters,” 
however, promised to “drink every drop of blood that is shed by this action of 
secession” (p. 6). When the blood-letting began, most of the Unionists supported 
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. the Confederacy. In fact, the enthusiasm of the citizens to fight greatly embarrassed 
the state government, which could provide equipment for only a fraction of the 
volunteers. This proved to be only one of the agonies of the government. Dis- 
ruption of the currency persisted despite the state’s numerous attempts to main- 
- tain a stable currency and credit system. Constant rise in prices and unwillingness 
of the people to abide by the foreclosure proceedings led to a rather general sus- 
pension of the functioning of the courts. 

The author recounts various cases of friction between the state and the Con- 
federacy and concludes that although there was much annoyance over the ques- 
tion of states rights, the Confederate cause was not seriously injured. 

Futile attempts were made to transform the economy of the state and to con- 
vert the Kingdom of Cotton to the fabrication of the intricate tools of war. Despite 
much planning and effort, “by 1865 Mississippi industrial life had practically re- 
verted to primitive conditions” (p. 145). Not only did the state fail in its modest 
efforts to establish factories but met with only moderate success in converting its 
agriculture to the production of food crops. Diversification came not from fore- 
sight and planning but belatedly, as the result of dire necessity. 

Slaves became a serious problem; with fewer masters and overseers on the 
plantations, the cotton-growing Negroes were, with great difficulty, converted to 
other tasks. The approach of the Northern armies was often the signal for slaves 
to run away and join their deliverers. The constant danger of losing slaves and 
their restricted usefulness caused the real value of slaves to decline during the war 
(p. 168). The planters, however, were still not willing for them to engage in 
hazardous tasks, such as building military fortifications. There was talk of putting 
Negroes into the army, but the war ended before this was done. 

Trade through the lines had been established before the end of 1862; it grew 
and flourished despite confiscations and executions and was so general that re- 
spectable planters became actively engaged. “By November, 1864, the onetime 
villainous contraband trader had actually become a hero in the popular tableaux” 
(p. 187). 

There was much dissent and disloyalty in Mississippi, but the author is unable 
to find enough evidence to support the thesis that the war was a class struggle. 
The poor whites did criticize the rich and the slaveholders, but on the whole, they 
supported the war. Their sharpest criticism was directed at planters who hired 
substitutes to do their fighting and at the law exempting overseers from military 
service, 

Professor Bettersworth discounts the spectacular story that Jones County, in 
the piney woods section of south Mississippi, seceded from the Confederacy and 
became the Republic of Jones. He does find that Newton Knight and his band of 
outlaws defied: the courts and for a time terrorized the region. “The evidence that 
Jones County seceded is rather scant. Anarchy rather than government prevailed 
in the ‘free state’ during the war; and one must look in vain for anything like 
an organized movement of counter-secession” (p. 235). 
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The concluding chapters deal very adequately with religion, education, the 
press, and the “amenities.” 


Millsaps College Ross H. Moors 


THE LIFE OF JOHNNY REB: THE COMMON SOLDIER OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY. By Bell Irvin Wiley. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1943. Pp. 444. $3.75.) 

One of General Robert E. Lee’s veterans remarked that historians “would 
hardly stop to tell how the hungry private fried his bacon, baked his biscuit, 
smoked his pipe.” His prophecy of neglect is now belied. Professor Bell Irvin 
Wiley has elevated the story of Johnny Reb to a high degree of historical con- 
sciousness and respectability. In reading this book, one begins to see that much 
virgin material has too long been neglected. This is true even in the face of the 
fact that there has been no dearth of books and articles about:'the Civil War. Many 
of these, however, have been the work either of contemporaries who sought self- 
glorification, or of scholars who followed closely on the heels of the generals and 
the politicians. It has been difficult for the historian to get down in the ranks and 
ferret out a complete account of what was happening there. The footsore rebel 
soldier was pretty generally an illiterate who understood nothing of the art of book 
writing when he came home in 1865. This was a pastime which he left for his 
former officers, and it was they who told the firsthand story of the war. Also, it 
was they who have often attracted the attention of the historians who wished to 
interpret what happened in the battlefield and around the campfire. 

The history of the common soldier had to await another day. It was a com- 
plex one, and sources for its study were badly scattered. Nearly three quarters of 
a century of ransacking attics, trunks, bureau drawers, and lock boxes for papers 
has been necessary to fill in an intelligible picture. In the meantime the place of 
Johnny Reb in Southern military history, except for a few published diaries and 
notes, has been largely reflected in long casualty lists and tall tales of wearisome 

‘marches and bivouacs. Generally accounts of the common soldier have formed a 
massed background which was thrown badly out of focus so that major military 
and political characters could be more sharply portrayed. 

Despite the fact that he wrote no books and was never glorified in voluminous 
regimental histories, the private Confederate soldier did leave a colorful record. 
He was an inveterate letter writer. An Alabamian expressed the sentiment of the 
Southern soldier (p. 193) when he scribbled, “Martha I want you to write often 
and send me all the nuse for I am one of the glades[t] fellows that you Ever seen 
when I git a letter from you.” This fact kept letters passing back and forth, and 
these constitute-a vital picture of the war. 

Professor Wiley has let Johnny Reb tell most of his story. He has stood by and 
wisely guided his clumsy hand to a proper conclusion with good organization. Be- 
cause of the author’s understanding of his subject, several significant facts stand 
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out'in this book. The private Confederate soldier, on the whole, had a miserable 
education. His conception of the war and its conditions was as hazy as were his 
notions of spelling, and his spirit seldom if ever followed an even tenor. But of 
greater significance is the fact that the Reb was after all a soldier no different from 
those in any army. He was caught up in the excitement of the intersectional strug- 
gle and he reacted to it with the fullest degrec of humanity. At first he believed 
he could whip three and four times his number in Yankees, and by the end of the 
third year of the struggle he was completely war weary. In seventeen chapters the 
author follows the rebel’s history. From a baptism of fire to an account of the 
heterogeneity of the Southern army he keeps in the foreground the spirit of the 
private soldier and his place in the war. 

This book is a frank, down-to-earth account of the war. Johnny Reb would ap- 
prove of it; his few surviving daughters will generally loathe it, but his grand- 
daughters will read into it much of the lives of their husbands and sons at Guad- 
alcanal and in Tunisia, In two respects the Life of Johnny Reb is a landmark in 
the writing of Southern history. Professor Wiley has uncovered a new and signif- 
icant source of historical material from which he has captured a homespun spirit 
which is not always flattering but ever solid and human. He has dared to write 
this straightforward book from a stronghold of the Confederacy, wana is within 
itself a matter of historical significance. 

A reviewer could easily quibble with the author on the score that he knows of 
collections of Confederate papers which should have been investigated, but such 
criticism would be nothing more than quibbling. These papers would have added 
color but would not have changed the picture in any significant detail. Professor 
Wiley investigated an enormous volume of source material, and he has fitted it 
into one of the major studies of the Civil War. Ample notes, bibliography, and 
index bear testimony of the book’s thoroughness. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLARK 


THE AMERICAN LEONARDO: A LIFE OF SAMUEL F. B. MORSE. By 
Carleton Mabee. With an Introduction by Allan Nevins. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xix, 420, xv. $5.00.) 


More than one reviewer has taken Mr. Mabec to task for entitling his biography 
of Samuel F, B. Morse The American Leonardo, on the score that the American 
artist and inventor is in no conceivable sense comparable to the great Italian. Mr. 
Mabee might have been forearmed by. making it clear that nineteenth century 
Americans loved to designate their fellow citizens as the American counterpart of 
this or that European celebrity: it was an unconscious recognition of the fact that 
American culture was European in origin and nature and a conscious effort to en- 
hance American achievements by associating them with those of eminent Old 
World figures. 

Like all competent biographers Mr. Mabee has apparently left no stone un- 
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turned to discover fresh materials and to seek out the haunts of his subject. The 
new materials do not seem greatly to change existing knowledge of Morse. They 
do result in discrediting minor legends and in calling attention to hitherto over- 
looked minor achievements, such as Morse's part in the founding of the New 
York Journal of Commerce. And the documentary material Mr. Mabee has come 
on does enrich our understanding of Morse, especially of his character, mind, and 
career as an artist. Mr. Mabee has presented many rich details on the status of art 
in American society in the first half of the nineteenth century. But it is clear that 
we very much need a thorough study of this whole subject. 

Mr. Mabee writes sympathetically yet judiciously of the painter, inventor, 
pamphleteer, politician, and man. In spite of the existence of two fair biographies 
of Morse, a new biographer of so controversial a figure was inevitably confronted 
by problems requiring keen discrimination, sound judgment, and good sense. In 
the handling of the controversial aspects of Morse’s career Mr. Mabee has shown 
that he possesses these qualities. Few open-minded readers are likely to quarrel 
with Mr, Mabee’s attributions of credit in the invention of the telegraph. He 
demonstrates, without detracting from the contributions of others, that Morse’s 
ability to see relationships in a creative way, his manipulative skill, his persistence, 
and his organizing and promoting talents give him a special place of priority in 
an invention which rested on many venerable ideas and on the indispensable work 
of scientific predecessors and contemporaries. Mr. Mabee is to be especially com- 
mended for his sensitive and sensible handling of the problems posed by the mer- 
curial self-evaluations and tense combats of Morse with his rivals in every sphere 
of his versatile activities. Mr. Mabee has also dealt adequately with the problems 
posed by the changing reputation of Morse and his final triumph over obscurity 
and indifference. 

The biographer of a leading figure in intellectual history is confronted by 
special problems from which the general biographer is in part free. He must have 
a conception of the inner structure of the ideas most pertinent to his subject; a 
philosophy of the creative element in the formulation and expression of new ideas; 
he must understand a good deal about the ways in which his subject’s environ- 
ment influences his ideas and achievements and how in turn his subject affects the 
thought and culture of his own time and that of posterity. All biographers of 
figures in intellectual life might well state as explicitly as Mr. Mabee does their 
frame of reference. He expresses preference for Jeffersonianism in politics, for con- 
gregationalism in church government, for the concept of creativity as “very nearly 
an end in itself,” and for the usefulness of inventions to society—‘“whether in 
the long run they are to be used primarily to satiate our senses and chain our 
minds to the interests of power, class, nation, or race, or whether they are to be 
used to break the barriers that divide us and to free our spirits.” One wishes that 
Mr. Mabee had more pointedly, throughout his text, used this criterion in analyz- 
ing his subject. Had he done so he might have illuminated more tellingly the 
somewhat sterile discussions of Morse’s relation to cultural nationalism, to nativ- 
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ism, to proslavery and Copperheadism, to the entrepreneurs with whom he at 
length achieved fortune. Yet his book, as it stands, is a fine achievement. It is well 
documented, well written, scholarly, and humane. Its attractive format is en- 
hanced by twenty-one illustrations, including Morse's best portraits and historical 
paintings. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


THE WRIGHT BROTHERS. By Fred C. Kelly. A biography authorized by 
Orville Wright. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1943. Pp. 340. 
$3.50.) 

Many articles and stories have appeared on the work of the Wright brothers, | 
but a definitive book has long been overdue. Mr. Kelly, in this book, authorized 
by Orville Wright and most certainly written with his co-operation, has written 
the definitive book in a clear, concise style, nowhere too technical, nowhere too 
sensational. ; 

The author finds the question frequently asked as to who was the leader 
in this venture. His history of the brothers’ early boyhood shows that they were 
equal partners. Both of them possessed remarkable imagination and initiative of 
which the number of their boyhood enterprises is irrefutable evidence. These in- 
cluded newspapers, shops, printing, and the manufacture of bicycles. From the 
bicycles they might have progressed to the automobile but, fortunately, decided 
that they would tackle the fying machine in which they had been interested since. 
they had, as children, played with a toy helicopter. 

It has been disparagingly said that the Wrights were men of little education. 
It is true that neither of the brothers went through college or received an advanced 
scientific education, but Mr. Kelly makes it clear that they were true scientists 
nonetheless. They began their work by reading everything available on the sub- 
ject of flying, went on then to thoroughly scientific experiments of fying kites, and 
then logically passed on to the man-carrying glider. What is more, they were early 
pioneers in the wind tunnel and tested more than two hundred types of wind 
surfaces in their home-made wind tunnel and obtained results which, in general, 
stand to this day. What could be more scientific in approach? Their gliding ex- 
periments at Kitty Hawk culminated in the first power flight on December 17, 
1903, a famous date. 

Mr. Kelly rightly gives Orville Wright's own account of the historic flight, 
which can never be surpassed. The extraordinary thing is that so little attention 
was given to the epochal event by the press, and that little, skeptical and disparag- 
ing. Wilbur and Orville made no attempt to exercise secrecy. It was the indiffer- 
ence of the newspapers themselves which prevented their story from being spread, 
and the great New York Herald did not publish its story “The Machine That 
Flies” until one month after the Kitty Hawk flights. Even after their great flight 
they encountered little help and much skepticism. The general lack of recognition 
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amused the Wright brothers more than it pained them. Their knowledge that they 
had succeeded in the conquest of the air was sufficient reward. Nor did they rest 
on their laurels but continued their experiments in 1904, 1905, 1906, and 1907. ` 

It is pertinent to these times that the United States Army was not interested. 
The Board of Ordnance and Fortification received proposals coldly. The War De- 
partment refused to send representatives to Dayton. It was only after Europe had 
discovered the Wrights and they had made successful demonstrations in Europe . 
that the interest of the United States government was really aroused. 

Adventures in France until 1909, where they were enthusiastically received, 
bridged the gap to the business stage. It was on November 22, 1909, that the 
Wright Company was incorporated and the business of making airplanes began. 
They did not achieve great fortunes and might readily have given their idea to the 
world practically without compensation. 

The chapter which explains why the Wright plane was exiled makes sad read- 
ing for an American. There is no doubt that the Smithsonian Institution did the 
Wright brothers a great injustice. Subsequent flights made by Glenn Curtiss of a 
revamped Langley machine only indicated that extensive redesign was needed to 
convert Langley’s conception into an actual flying machine. 

If there is any criticism of Mr. Kelly’s book at all, it is that not quite enough 
of the technical history appears. From a technical point of view there have been 
better accounts, but for the vast general public now interested in aviation Mr. 
Kelly has provided an honest and fascinating story. 


‘New York University ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


HOW WAR CAME: AN AMERICAN WHITE PAPER, FROM THE FALL 
OF FRANCE TO PEARL HARBOR. By Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Lind- 
ley. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1942. Pp. viii, 342. $2.50.) 


Tuts deservedly popular. volume by two experienced and able authors on con- 
temporary world problems is not only good history but is in itself a very human 
document that will rate as an important contemporary source on the immediate 
steps that took us into the second World War. On the other hand, it is not, as the 
title implies, an American White Paper in the usually accepted meaning of the 
phrase. It is much more interesting and revealing than the official documents is- 
sued as colored books by state departments on their respective foreign policies. 
How War Came did not emanate from our State Department; the authors did 
not, and do not, hold office, though they do enjoy the special confidence of the 
President and the administration. The account is, therefore, very much in the na- 
ture of an inside story based on essential governmental records, enriched by the 
untrammeled use of every type of evidence pertaining to the subject—private and 
public utterances of statesmen and diplomats; the demands and policies of pres- 
sure groups; public opinion as reflected in the press, Gallup Polls, BBC, and 
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DNB; reports of secret and hectic conferences of ambassadors and representa- 
tives of friendly and hostile powers; and, finally, the healthy and unconcealed con- 
victions of the authors themselves, As a consequence much light is thrown on mat- 
ters which might remain obscure for a long time if the authors had been: restricted 
to the use of governmental material always jealously guarded by the State De- 
partment. 

Although somewhat journalistic in style and method the volume is replete with 
fine passages and vivid analyses. Against the clumsy comment on Secretary Hull, 
that “he was not by nature a jumper at conclusions,” there is the striking account 
of how he “deployed this country’s moral suasion and economic strength around 
the globe in an effort to keep the war from our shores”; of how Mr. Churchill 
wanted to force the issue with Japan while President Roosevelt felt he could 
“baby them along for three months”; of Leahy’s extraordinary achievements at 
Vichy, despite Laval and Abetz; of the inception and final phrasing of the articles 
of the Atlantic Charter; of Assistant Secretary A. A. Berle’s belief in the absolute 
necessity of “holding the Atlantic”; of his appreciation, quite early in the war, of 
the role of North Africa, and his dispatch of Wasserman to secure the allied posi- 
tion at Dakar; of the new departure in our Atlantic system and overseas expansion 
in the “destroyers-for-bases” deal; of the hectic diplomatic conferences and negotia- 
tions as the sands ran out; and the revealing close-ups of President Roosevelt, es- 
pecially on the fateful Sunday afternoon when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 

Adhering strictly to the short period from the summer of 1940 to December 
7, 1941, the authors do not present the story of long-range policies. This is an ob- 
vious weakness, since the immediate steps in the war with Japan can be under- 
stood only if projected against the background of our policy of the Open Door 
and the hesitant program of appeasement from 1931 down to the freezing of 
dir a decade later, 

s “An American White Paper” the work will EEE be abae by 
T historians to the touchstone of the official White Paper, Ambassador Grew’s 
compilation of documents on Far Eastern affairs, the successive volumes of docu- 
ments on our foreign relations officially and privately published, and the revela- 
tions from the foreign archives of the other powers. Meanwhile the authors have 
ably established the thesis da at the conclusion of the dramatic story of 
December 7: 


The day had been black, one of the most disastrous in American history. Yet, 
both the President and Mr. Hull could reflect that night that they had preserved 
America's moral position throughout the difficult prewar years. . . they had re- 
sisted the temptation to fight evil with evil: the blood was not on their hands 
(pp. 23-24). 


University of Pennsylvania Wriuiam E. LINGELBACH 
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A HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN PEOPLE, By Morden H. Long, Professor 
of History, University of Alberta. Volume I, NEW FRANCE, (Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 376. $3.50.) 


Tis book lays no claim to originality in the field of résearch. Based, as it is, 
upon the spadework of other scholars, it “is an essay in the secondary field of 
interpretation only, an attempt to tell the story of the Canadian people in the light 
of our present knowledge” (p. vii). Conservative in tone and interpretation, highly 
sympathetic toward the people who made French Canada and their problems, this 
first volume is just that sort of an essay—and nothing more. The story told here 
has often been told before, on a large scale and on a small one; the most attractive 
characteristic of this book is the freshness that comes with a retelling by a new 
raconteur and the interesting, if baffling, mode of presentation. 

As all historians know, the author of a historical survey is faced with the 
necessity of choosing between a strictly chronological narrative that is all-inclusive 
and a topical analysis that confines itself in turn to each topic discussed in an order 
of presentation which can hardly be anything but arbitrary—at the expense of aty 
chronological unity for the whole. Professor Long has here chosen the topical ar- 
rangement, with the consequent danger of confusing the student. For example, his 
first narrative chapter (after the chapters on physical and racial backgrounds) is 
devoted to “The Epic of Exploration and the Fur Trade.” This chapter, a well- 
written essay on this subject, takes the story of exploration and the fur trade 
through the expeditions of the La Verendryes, for a total of over one hundred 
pages. Then the author starts over again with “The Growth of Settlement” (chap- 
ter rv), and we read of the colonizing attempt of Cartier and Roberval for the 
first time, on page 111, after just having finished the story of La Verendrye. This 
narrative is carried through the French period, with the growth of population and 
the expansion of settlement to about 1750. Then we go back again, in the chapter 
on “The Seigneurial System,” to Roberval and the Seigneury granted Louis Hébert 
in 1623. The essay on the seigneuries—an excellent brief description, by the way— 
covers the entire French period. Similarly, the chapters on “The Church in New 
France,” “The Economic Life of New France,” “Government and Political Life,” 
and “The Struggle for North America,” clear and satisfying as they are, require a 
chronological agility in the reader not usually eae by university students and 
hardly more to be expected in lay readers. 

The book must therefore be described as a series of separate essays on the 
above-named phases of life in French Canada. The essays have little apparent 
relationship to each other, although it might be argued that there is an organic 
relationship between them in the very nature of human life. If this were admitted, 
however, it might then become necessary to revise the order of presentation in 
such a way as to move from the more basic or essential activities, such as settle- 
ment and economic life, jnto the less basic or unessential activities, such as religion 
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or cultural life—the latter of which, by the way, the author almost fails to mention. 
This, however, is not a matter for a reviewer to decide! 

The topical arrangement certainly has its own advantages. It is difficult to find 
a book where the history of the church in French Canada is treated as a whole, 
or where the economic history is described as completely and in as unified a pat- 
tern, as it is here. The story of the conflict for the continent is told as a unit, from 
its beginning to its end, in one good chapter. Nothing is said about the diplomatic 
side of that conflict, unfortunately, and the reader is left with no intimation that 
genuine efforts were made from time to time, but especially between 1748 and 
1756, to settle the points at issue between the French colonies and the English by 
peaceful means. 

Errors of fact are numerous but unimportant; the bibliography at the end of 
the book is small but well selected. As a series of essays on the various aspects of 
life in French Canada, then, this book is a good and useful survey. 


Stanford University Max SAVELLE 


LANDA’S RELACION DE LAS COSAS DE YUCATAN: A TRANSLA- 
TION. Edited with Notes by Alfred M. Tozzer. [Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. 
XVITI.] (Cambridge: the Museum. 1941. Pp. xiii, 394. Cloth $6.25, paper 
$4.75.) 

Tuts impressive edition of Fray Diego de Landa’s famous report is a masterly 
exposition of Yucatecan Maya culture. The editor, who is a leading authority on 
Maya archaeology, ethnology, and linguistics, has brought a long experience and 
a wealth of learning to bear on the elucidation of Landa’s book. The annotation is 
extraordinarily full and complete. It illustrates and interprets the text with an un- 
derstanding and discernment which make the notes themselves an outstanding 
contribution to this field of research. 

Landa’s book, which was written about the year 1566 and is the earliest and 
best contemporary account of Maya civilization, includes nearly every phase of 
Maya culture. While it is especially complete in its treatment of Maya religion, 
it gives an illuminating account of native history in pre-Spanish times and con- 
tains practically the only reliable contemporary description of Maya hieroglyphic 
writing that has come down to us. 

The book maintains a sympathetic attitude toward the natives. Landa does 
not, as he well might, attempt to justify his drastic and even cruel measures to 
suppress idolatry by telling of the human sacrifices which had been surreptitiously 
performed in Christian churches during the first two decades of Spanish rule. 
Landa’s report was written during a sojourn in Spain, where he had come to 
defend his conduct in regard to the Indians. Here he was exonerated, and he re- 
turned to Yucatan as bishop. 

Landa was in an excellent position to understand the Indians. He was an ac- 
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complished Maya linguist and had arrived in Yucatan in 1549, when the majority 
of the natives were not yet even nominal Christians and before Tomás López 
Medel had effected the political reorganization of the Indian pueblos. Two of his 
. principal informants were Nachi Cocom, one of the most powerful of the native 
rulers, and Gaspar Antonio Chi, the son of a pagan priest. i 

The value of Landa's work is vastly enhanced by its editorial presentation. The 
English translation is accurate, judicious, and very readable. Many of the numer- 
ous explanatory notes are short ethnological and bibliographical essays on the sub- 
jects treated by the author. Here Landa's statements. are compared with other 
sourcé material, including the works of colonial Spanish and Maya writers and 
modern ethnological and archaeological studies of Yucatan. Wherever possible a 
parallel is drawn with the pre-Columbian codices and sculptures. The information 
contained in the notes and text is made readily available for reference by an index 
and a detailed syllabus covering every topic. There are also a full bibliography and 
a concordance with the original manuscript and the previous editions of the book. 
Landa’s illustrations are reproduced and accompanied by a map and a portrait of 
the author. 

‘The four appendixes contain translations of relevant extracts from the works 
of Herrera, López Medel, and Cervantes de Salazar, as well as a report by Gaspar 
Antonio Chi, recently discovered and now published for the first time. 


Carnegie Institution of Washington Raren L. Roys 


CAPTAIN OF THE ANDES: THE LIFE OF DON JOSÉ DE SAN MARTÍN, 
LIBERATOR OF ARGENTINA, CHILE, AND PERU. By Margaret H. 
Harrison. (New York: Richard R. Smith. 1943. Pp. xiii, 216. $3.00.) 


Books dealing with San Martín are legion; many of them are important, and 
some have become historical or literary classics, but there is still need for a modern 
biography that combines a sympathetic approach with critical sense and strikes a 
balance between hyperbolic national enthusiasm and factional or personal contro- 
versialism. A new book on the great soldier of South American independence and 
Argentine national hero, therefore, arouses interest and presents a temptation to a 
reviewer to dilate on the complex and interesting problems of historiography that 
are involved. Such treatment would be unfair to the present volume, which is 
not a product of original research and whose author has not even used the Archivo 
de San Martin, one of the most important relevant documentary publications. 

Works of popular biography, however, may have serious significance if they 
show close acquaintance with the environment (social, geographical, and intel- 
lectual) in which the subject of the study lived. It does not appear, however, that 
the author of Captain of the Andes fully meets this requirement. The serious 

‘student will find throughout the book oversimplifications and exaggerations, both 
in the characterization of men (Bolívar, O'Higgins, Alvear, Monteagudo, and 
Carrera) and in the treatment of movements and institutions (colonial society in 
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Buenos Aires and in Peru, Spanish liberalism, unitarismo in the United Prov- 
inces, the Rosas dictatorship), which add to the irritation caused by typographical 
errors (there are three on page xiii alone) and occasional signs of inadequate ac- 
quaintance with the Spanish language (see the mistaken interpretation of rancho 
on page 72). 

More important to the general reader is the failure of the author, in spite of a 
readable style, to give convincing realism to the story. The book seems to be writ- 
ten in the style of “statuary biography” once current in this country in dealing with 
our own political leaders. This quality in the book perhaps derives from" the 
nature of the sources used. Essentially, Miss Harrison has presented us with a 
watered-down version of the San Martín of Mitre and of Ricardo Rojas, from 
which the panoramic view of the one ahd the passionate intensity of the other 
have been removed. A lack of feeling for the land is also evident. Few scenes in 
the book could be clearly visualized by a reader unfamiliar with the regions in- 
volved. This multiplies the impression of unreality given by the one-dimensional 
treatment of character for all figures but the principal one in this biography. In 
the final chapters the personal details of the life of San Martin in retirement be- 
gin to give a touch of humanity which is absent in the greater part of the book. 
This reviewer does not believe that San Martin can be understood by applying 
the simple formula of will, discipline, and patriotism which Miss Harrison ad- 
vances (with perhaps the added influence of physical health, which is given due 
weight). No one can read the general’s letters without realizing that there were 
depths of both sensitivity and violence beneath the rugged and disciplined exter- 
ior; a desire for friendship and appreciation as well as abruptness and lack of tact. 
It cannot be denied, however, that José de San Martín is far from being an easy 
subject for biography and that in some ways he presents difficulties similar to 
those which have baffled so many biographers of Washington. This volume gives 
the main facts about the Argentine statesman’s career in brief and agreeable form. 
Political interpretation is presented in the Argentine filiopietistic tradition. The 
book is attractive in appearance and has excellent and well-chosen illustrations. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES C. GRIFFIN 


THE SWORD WAS THEIR PASSPORT: A HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
FILIBUSTERING IN THE MEXICAN REVOLUTION. By Harris Gaylord 
Warren, Assistant Professor of Latin-American History, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 286. 
$3.00.) 


Tis book tells the story of the filibusters who from 1812 to 1821 fought 
against Spain in the Mexican War of Independence. 

Except in the latter years of the period, the author says, the Federal govern- 
ment, influenced largely by a desire for Florida and perhaps Texas, observed the 
form, if not the substance, of neutrality as between Megico and Spain, especially 
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because the outcome of the war was doubtful; Anglo-American sympathy with the 
insurgents and desire for commercial gain “enabled privateers and pirates to use 
. .. American ports as headquarters against Spanish commerce.” 

The filibuster leaders are described as having little in common save real or 
pretended hatred of “Spanish tyranny”; Gutiérrez de Lara, e.g. as truly patriotic, 
hoping eventually after “creating a diversion in Texas,” to continue across the 
Rio Grande the fight for Mexican independence; Magee, “soldier of fortune, 
seeking honor, glory, perhaps riches”; Robinson, patriotic Anglo-American ex- 
pansionist; Mina, sincere, patriotic Spanish guerrilla, hoping to strike against 
King Ferdinand by helping the Mexican revolt; the Lallemands, “shell-shocked” 
Napoleonists, seeking military employ, hoping somehow to rescue Napoleon; 
Long, seeking in Texas a field for “grand real estate operation.” Their followers 
were “a curious mixture of good and bad frontiersmen, honest lovers of liberty 
. .. ambitious young men ... all in search of wealth, adventure . . . honor.” 

The brothers Laffite, “interesting characters of uncertain origin,” admittedly 
“lawbreakers, outlaws, smugglers,” are, he thinks, entitled to the benefit of the 
doubt as to the fairness of their legendary title “Pirates of the Gulf”; for they had 
reputable connections with Anglo-Americans and with Spanish diplomats; they 
furnished supplies from their Barrataria stronghold to aid Jackson in defense of 
New Orleans; they aided Spain after moving headquarters to Galveston Island. 

“The filibusters and privateers,” he concludes, “were not [all] constant in their 
loyalty to the cause of freedom . . . all of them, the faithful and the faithless, 
demonstrated the futility of filibustering. Although they exercised little influence 
over the course of the Mexican Revolution, they may have been a factor in the 
decision to permit Anglo-American colonization of Texas.” 

Notwithstanding a few minor shortcomings, mostly stylistic, the discerning 
reader of this book, even though he may not agree with all of the author’s con- 
clusions, can hardly fail to be impressed by the full and careful documentation 
upon which statements of fact are based, by the meticulous care with which foot- 
notes indicate sources, by the adequate bibliography of primary and secondary 
source material, by the clear and helpful map, by the excellent typography, and 
by the attractive general mechanical style of the volume. 


Texas Technological College Erizapera Howarp West 
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PIONEER TO THE PAST: THE STORY OF JAMES HENRY BREASTED, 
ARCHAEOLOGIST, TOLD BY HIS SON, CHARLES BREASTED. (New York, 
Charles Scribner's, 1943, pp. x, 436, $3.50.) This biography of one of the world’s great 
Egyptologists by a son who, though often his father’s lieutenant, turned his back on 
Egyptology to become a newspaper man is exceptional of its kind and interesting from 
more than one angle. It is exceptional in its objectivity. Rarely does a son reveal so 
much about his father and mother both through the sources and by frank inter- 
pretive comment, The real heroes, at least those who touch the most sympathetic 
chord, are the doting and selfsacrificing parents, the father especially, and the 
worshiping Aunt Theodocia. There was nothing they would not give up to make 
possible the career of the brilliant, ambitious, purposeful boy. There is also an 
. academic villain, nameless here. With rare skill the large body of sources is woven 
into a story that tells itself in the self-revealing letters, diaries, and memoranda of 
Professor Breasted himself. The reader has before him all the materials on which to 
make his own interpretation of the man from the Rockford boyhood, a pharmacist's 
license, the first chair in America in Egyptology at a salary of eight hundred dollars, 
to the end when as a world-renowned scientist Breasted is directing the expenditure 
of millions in widely scattered archaelogical camps in Egypt and Asia Minor. It is a 
success story paralleled only by that of his astronomer friend and fellow promoter, 
George Ellery Hale. But the big business side of archaeology at the end diverted the 
scholar and teacher from achieving the immortality ensured to those who train a 
group to carry on when he drops by the way. Nevertheless, the son is right in saying 
that his father’s true monument is the great series of studies issued by the Oriental 
Institute of the University of Chicago, many by foreign scholars whom Breasted was 
able to recruit and support. His own work and its popularization in well-known texts 
are monumental, and of this Breasted was self-assured. All this, and much more about 
life and conditions in Egypt and the Fertile Crescent, is told with effortless ease. The 
combination of the son’s recollections and the father’s written account give the story 
of the discovery and opening of the tomb of Tutenkhamon by Carter a breathless 
interest. Statesmen and publicists dealing today with the peoples and areas where 
Breasted worked, especially after the World War, can see through his eyes the con- 
flicts that trouble them now and will increase when this war ends. This volume is 
much more than a hymn to a grammarian. And it could only have happened in 
America, G. S. F. 


CONFLICTS: STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY HISTORY. By L. B. Namier, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Manchester. (New York, Macmillan, 
1943, pp. viii, 222, $2.50.) The author of The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George Ill is also a busy essayist and book reviewer, the second of whose 
volumes of recently collected papers is published under the appropriate title Conflicts. 
In the first essay it is the conflict between power politics and a better adaptation and 
application of nationality; in the second, closely related to the first, it is, in essence, 
the conflict between the democratic small nations and a strengthened unified Ger- 
many. The next provides an admirable survey of the phases of the Pan-German idea, 
from William II to Hitler, which includes a succinct analysis of the unvarying 
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technique adopted toward the German minorities in Europe. Other shorter and less 
important essays and book reviews treat of the workings of democracy and the party 
system in England; in one of these the point is made that the arrangement of benches 
in the house of commons has had much to do with creating a two-party tradition. 
“There is a clear line of division between them, a gulf in space. Location creates an 
atmosphere. .. . The arrangement of benches reproduces the lay-out of a playing field 
and fosters a team spirit. No one must intervene in a game from the flank and there 
is no place for a Centre party.” Whether or not the point seems labored, it is an ex- 
ample of Mr. Namier’s originality. These essays are followed by three challenging 
papers in which the author argues his passionately Zionist point of view. As a Jew 
and a historian he believes that the first step toward a solution of the problem is “for 
us to recover our historic national consciousness. . . Hitler will be defeated: and yet, 
unless the Jewish problem is faced in the light of history and with a courageous, 
realistic approach, it will continue to poison our lives and the minds of non-Jews.” 
Like many extreme Zionists, he is vague and abstract in considering the other, the 
Arab, side of the problem and somewhat too optimistic in thinking that adequate 
compensation can be offered to or accepted by primitive people who know nothing of 
the claims of history, tradition, or religion. Here as elsewhere Mr. Namier is chal. 
lenging as well as interesting. Not all those who know what they want need be called 
dogmatic. His style is clear and flowing. He is a scientist when he collects his material, 
an artist when he presents it. He needs not to search for the right word; he calls it 
and it comes. JULIAN PARK 


NICHOLAS COPERNICUS, 1543-1943. By Stephen Paul Mizwa. (New York, 
Kosciuszko Foundation, 1943, pp. 87, $1.50, paper 75 cents.) 


SPANISH BEGINNINGS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 1564-1572. By Edward ]. Me- 
Carthy. [The Catholic University of America Studies in Hispanic-American History, 
Vol. IIL] (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1943, pp. ix, 145.) 
This doctoral dissertation provides the first extensive description in English of the 
Spanish exploration and settlement of the Philippine Islands by the conquistador 
Miguel Lépez de Legaspi during the years 1564~72. Legaspi was a capable adminis- 
trator who explored and settled the principal islands, established Manila as the capital 
‘city, distributed honestly favors and perquisites among the Spaniards, began a lucra- 
tive Spanish-Chinese trade, and assisted the Augustinians to plant firmly the Catholic 
faith. It is not a thrilling story, as Father McCarthy tells it, and the monograph suf- 
fers from a lack of historical perspective. There is no comparison of the Philippine 
conquest with those of Mexico and of Peru; the culture and government of the 
native tribes are but sketchily touched upon; and the author appears to have followed 
closely, even slavishly at times, the many manuscripts and documents laboriously con- 
sulted. The bibliographical lacunae are curious and difficult to explain. No use seems 
to have been made of such basic works as Father Francisco Javier Montalbán's “El 
Patronato Español y la Conquista de: Filipinas” (Biblioteca Missionum, IV, 1-140, 
[Burgos, 1930]); Evaristo Fernández Arias, Paralelo entre la Conquista y Dominación 
de América y el Descubrimiento y Pacificación de Filipinas (Madrid, 1893); Sánchez 
Alonso, Fuentes para la Historia de España y Hispano-América; and no reference is 
made to the brief study by James Alexander Robertson, “Legaspi and Philippine 
Colonization” (American Historical Association Annual Report for 1907, 1, 143-56). 
The author has also achieved a minor miracle in producing a volume on a Spanish 
colonial topic without once citing the Recopilación de Leyes de los Reinos de las 
Indias. Lewis HANKE 
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THE JAPANESE IN SOUTH AMERICA: AN INTRODUCT: ORY SURVEY, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO PERU. By J. F. Normano and Antonello Gerbi. [Issued 
under the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, in co- 
operation with the Latin American Economic Institute.] (New York, John Day, 1943, 
Pp. xX, 135, $1.75.) 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES. By John Farrow. (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1942, 
pp. 420, $3.50.) Aside from the pleasure which the author obviously derived from 
writing this book it is difficult to understand why it was written. No group of readers 
is well served by its publication. It makes no pretense of being a scholarly work, 
presents no bibliography or footnotes, no table of contents, no divisions into chapters. 
Centuries are indicated at the top of the pages. Every pope, traditional or authentic, 
from St. Peter to Pius XII is there. Honestly if uncritically written, although giving 
unworthy pontiffs their just dues for the most part, it displays no continued effort to 
relate the story of papal developments on the institutional side nor to connect them 
with parallel or conflicting movements. Perhaps this is fortunate, for when an oc- 
casional side glance is given, erroneous notions in the mind of the incautious or un- 
informed reader may be confirmed or false ones planted there, as when he reads, for 

* example, that the pontificate of Clement VII “marked the end of the Renaissance.” 
In the face of evidently careful proofreading one wonders why the council of Vienne 
is placed at Vienna. A list of the popes with their dates is appended, admitting that 
“there is uncertainty about the dates of some of the earlier Popes.” There are four- 
teen attractive portraits in sanguine drawn by Jean Charlot. Eucene H, BYRNE 


THE CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. By Shirley Jackson Case. (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. viii, 222, $2.00.) 


THE BALANCE OF POWER. By Edward Vose Gulick. [Coercion: “A Study in the 
Use of Force,” Series II, Number 2, March, 1943.] (Philadelphia, Pacifist Research 
Bureau, 1943, pp. iv, 59, 25 cents.) 


EDUCATION AND THE UNITED NATIONS: A REPORT OF A JOINT COM- 
MISSION OF THE COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
AND THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL ASSEMBLY. (Washington, American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 112, $1.00.) 


OUTLINES OF THE FUTURE: WORLD ORGANIZATION EMERGING FROM 
THE WAR. By Henri Bonnet. (Chicago, World Citizens Association, 1943, pp. vii, 
128, 25 cents.) e 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY: WHO'S NEWS AND WHY, 1942. Edited by Maxine 
Block. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1942, pp. 940, $4.00.) “Informal biographies of 
652 outstanding personalities in 24 professions and 41 countries are presented, with 
the stress on war names.” 
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Don CAMERON ALLEN. Dr, Gui Patin Looks at England [time of Cromwell]. South Atlantic 
Quar,, Apr, 

W. J. Kinmer. Dutch Mennonite Relief Work in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Mennonite Quar, Rev., Apr. 

Ear J. HamuToN. Money and the pease Recovery in Spain under the First Bourbon, 1701~ 
1746. jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Duana Kornic. A Report from the Ionian Islands, December, 1810. Ibid. 
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Boyp Case. The World's First Clipper. Mariner's Mirror, Apr. 

Waas A. Russ, yr. Hawaiian Labor and Immigration Problems before Annexation. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Anon. The Place of Law in Germany. Law Quar. Rev., Apr. 

W. E. Burcnaror Du Bots. The Realities in Africa. For. Affairs, July. 

HaLvnan Konr. Law and Freedom: Norway's Contribution to the Cause of International Justice. 
Am. Scand. Rev., June. 

Sicrip Unpsar. Democracy of the Nordic People. Free World, Mar. 

FELINO pg Ficuemeno, Historiographia portuguesa do século XX. Anuario de Historia Argen- 
Fina, 1941. 

Leonard von MURALT. Sieger und Besiegte des Wiener Kongresses. Schweiz. Hochschulzeitung, 
Apr. 

ALrreD Vacrs. Geography in War and Geopolitics, Mil. Affairs, Summer. 

Oberstdivisionar Hans Frey. Geographic, Krieg, Geopolitik. Schweizer Geograph., Feb, 

L. Rosras, Industrial Production and Distribution in Britain, Germany, and the United States. 
Ec. Jour., Apr. 

Tuomas Razsurn Wurre, War Crimes and Their Punishment. Yale Rev., Summer. 
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T. R. S. Broughton 


BABYLONIAN CHRONOLOGY, 626 B.C.-A.D. 45. By Richard A. Parker and 
Waldo H. Dubberstein. [The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, Studies 
in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 24.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1942, pp. xiii, 46.) This methodical, concise, and well-presented study is a synopsis 
and revision of Neo-Babylonian, Achaemenid, and Seleucid chronology, plus tables 
for converting dates from the Babylonian to the Julian calendar. One of the most 
useful features of this monograph is the incorporation of data found in recently 
published cuneiform tablets. The authors first take up the fundamental problem of 
intercalation. Because twelve lunar months are about eleven days shorter than a 
solar year, the Babylonian astronomers eventually (perhaps around the middle of 
the eighth century B. c.) realized that seven lunar months had to be intercalated over 
a nineteen-year period. Precisely what years were to have thirteen months, and 
whether the intercalary month should be a second Ulul (in the early autumn) or 
a second Addar (in the early spring) remained in a state of flux for some centuries. 
The presentation of this interesting problem, of the evidence of the kings’ reigns, and 
of the Babylonian-Julian conversion tables constitute the brochure before us. 

Cyrus H, Gorpon 


THE GREEK HISTORIANS: THE COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED HIS- 
TORICAL WORKS OF HERODOTUS, translated by George Rawlinson; 
THUCYDIDES, translated by Benjamin Jowett; XENOPHON, translated by Henry 
G. Dakyns; ARRIAN, translated by Edward ]. Chinnock. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Revisions, and Additional Notes, by Francis R. B. Godolphin, Associate 
Professor of Classics and Acting Chairman of the Department of Classics, Princeton 
University. Two volumes. (New York, Random House, 1942, pp. xxviii, 1001; 964, 
$6.00.) The title page does not disclose all that these two books offer. We have to 
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consult the table of contents of Volume II to discover that an appendix, 120 pages 
long, includes The Constitution of the Athenians by “The Old Oligarch,” Xenophon’s 
Ways and Means and Constitution of the Spartans, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 
and Arrian’s Indica—a welcome addition. The appendix is not indexed. Standard 
translations have been used and there is no reasonable quarrel with the choice, 
though I should have preferred Godley's rendering of Herodotus to Rawlinson’s. 
The editor has checked the translations by good editions of the Greek texts, read 
his proof with obvious care, and written a thoughtful introduction. An editor of a 
collection of translations can hardly be expected to have kept track of lexicographical 
determinations made since the completion of Liddell-Scott-Jones’s Lexicon; but Kenyon’s 
version of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens (pp. 63 ff.) could have been corrected and 
made intelligible, if the editor had been aware of Sterling Dow's discovery (Hesperia, 
Supplement I [1937], pp. 198 f£.; Harvard Studies in Classical Philology [1939], pp. 1 ff.) 
that Aleroteria means, not allotment rooms, but allotment machines. The type is good, 
the paper adequate, and the price reasonable. The work deserves a cordial welcome. 
W. S. FERGUSON 


YALE CLASSICAL STUDIES. Edited for the Department of Classics by Austin M. 
Harmon, Lampson Professor of Greek, and Alfred R. Bellinger, Lampson Professor of 
Latin. Volume VII, (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942, pp. 178, $2.00.) The 
volume contains six studies. The scholarship and workmanship in general are excel- 
lent. C. W. Mendell in “Lucan's Rivers” (pp. 3-22) presents an interesting account 
of the use of geographical excursuses not only in Lucan but also in other authors. 
“M. Tullius Cratippus, Priest of Rome” (pp. 23-49), by Ainsworth O'Brien-Moore, is 
of considerable importance chiefly for the study of the method followed by new Roman 
citizens in selecting names. It is suggested that the M. Tullius Cratippus of a 
Pergamene inscription is the son or grandson of the philosopher Cratippus, who 
was granted citizenship by Caesar at the request of Cicero. In that case, while retaining 
his Greek name as a cognomen, he took the rest of his name not from Caesar but 
from Cicero. An excursus on “Recipients of Roman Citizenship and Their Names” 
shows that this case was not unique. In “Hyspaosines of Charax” (pp. 51-67) A. R. 
Bellinger, on the basis of coins and literary sources, makes a brilliant and plausible 
reconstruction of the career of the founder of the kingdom of Charax, It is suggested 
that Hyspaosines was a grandson of Euthydemus of Bactria, served first as a satrap of 
Antiochus IV, and later assumed the kingship. Harry M. Hubbell edits “A Christian 
Liturgy from Egypt” (pp. 69-78). R. O. Fink contributes “Victoria Parthica and 
Kindred Victoriae” (pp. 79-101), a study of those Victoriae who “were looked upon 
as divine personifications of victories won over foreign enemies, and were honored 
with individual cults.” Eugene G. O'Neill, jr., in an important article that must be 
left to the judgment of specialists, studies “The Localization of Metrical Word-types 
in the Greek Hexameter” (pp. 103-78). Of general interest is the conclusion that 
Hesiod differs less from the iad than the Odyssey does (p. 132). J. A. O. Larsen 
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June. 

J. G. Muwe. The Chronology of Solon’s Reforms. Class. Rev., Mar. 

Vicror Enrenserc. An Early Source of Polis-Constitution. Class. Quar., Apr. 

H. W. Parks. The Days for Consulting the Delphic Oracle, Ibid. 
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C. A. Rosmson, yr, Alexander's Deification. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

SrexLivo Dow and ALmerT H, Travis. Demetrios of Phalerum and His Law-giving. Hesperia, 
Apr. 

F. M. HercaeLmem. Numismatic Evidence of the Battle of Lysimachia. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

F. W. WaL»aNx. Alcacus of Messene, Philip V, and Rome [concl.]. Class. Quar., Apr. . 

Karı LemmaNN-HARTLEBEN, Cyriacus of Ancona, Aristotle, and Teiresias in Samothrace. 
Hesperia, Apr. 

Hans Juntos Worrr. The Alen Bháßng in nas, Or., LV. Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

B. L. Utusan, History and Tragedy. Trans. Am, Philol. pes LXXII. 

Marcia L. Parrerson. Rome's Choice of Magistrates during the Hannibalic War. Ibid. 

Liy Ross TayLor. Caesar and the Roman Nobility. Ibid. 7 

Kuxr von Frrrz. Pompey's Policy before and after the Outbreak of the Civil War of 49 B. © 

` Ibid, 

M. Sr. A. Woonsmx. Vespasian's Patronage of Education and the Arts. Ibid, 

Dororny M. Roparuan. Domitian's “Midas-touch.” Ibid, 

Harris Hiscupurs. Allusions to the Apostle Paul in the Talmud. Jour, Bibl. Lit., June. 

F. M. Hetcuernena, New Light on the End of Bar Kokba's War. Jewish Quar, Rev., July. 

Exnsr Levy. Captivus redemptus. Class. Philol., July. 

M. Rosrovrzzrr. The Parthian Shot. Am. Jour. Archaéol., Apr. * 

R. W. Reynotps. Criticism of Individuals in Roman Popular Comedy. Class. Quar., Apr. 

Ernst Meyer. Römisches und Keltisches in der römischen Schweiz, Zeitsch, f. Schweiz, Gesch., 
XXII, no. 3. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Seron LLorp and Fuap Sarar. Tell Uqair: Excavations by the Iraq Government Directorate of 
Antiquities in 1940 and 1941. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Apr. 

Thomas Winrremore, Archaeology during the Republic in Turkey. Am. Jour, Archaeol., Apr. 

Orro BrENDEL. A Fourth Century Greek Head of a Young Woman, Art. Quar., Winter. 

Dororny Kent Hur. Ancient Metal Reliefs. Hesperia, Apr. 

Orro BreNDEL. Three Archaic Bronze Disks from Italy. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Apr. 

Inez Scorr RyBexG. A Praenestine Cista in the Vassar College Classical Museum. 1bid, 
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RoLanD G. KENT, Old Persian Texts, DI: Darius’ Behistan Inscription. Jour, Near Eastern Sk 
Apr. 

H. T. Wane-Gerr. The Spartan Rhetra in Plutarch Lycurgus VI. A, Plutarch's Text, Class. Quar., 
Apr. 

J. A. O, Larsen, Tituli Asiae Minoris, II, 508, Part I: Introduction, Text, and Commentary. 
Class. Philol., July. 

Hersart C. Youre. Parerga Ostracologica. Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc. UXXTL. 

Davm M. Rosson. A New Arcadian Inscription. Class. Pádol., July. 

Inez Scorr Rysera. Tacitus’ Art of Innuendo, Trans, Am. Philol. Assoc., UXXTI. 

E. S. Forsrer. Some Notes on the Text of Florus. Class, Rev., Mar. 
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D. S. Roszrrson. Procopius, Hist. Arc. xv. 25-35. Class, Rev., Mar. 
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MEDIEVAL EUROPE, By Jeremiah O'Sullivan, Fordham University, and John F. 
Burns, Villanova College. (New York, F. S. Crofts, 1943, pp. xi, 770, $4.00.) As the 
authors of this interesting and uscful textbook have indicated in their preface, the 
treatment of the subject matter is chiefly topical. The result is that the chronology 
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“on occasion presents serious problems.” For example, the chapter on Islam begins 
on page 571, but the end of the Lombard kingdom in Italy is discussed on page 138, 
while on page 183 we are informed that Charles Martel “prevented further incursion 
of Islam into Europe.” On the other hand, the reader has the advantage of following 
the history of so important an institution as the Roman Catholic church without 
interruption from the time of Christ until the thirteenth century. Since this work is 
the product of Catholic scholarship in this country, every American historian will be 
interested to learn how the development of the Catholic hierarchy and other related 
historical problems have been treated. The authors have wisely refrained from in- 
jecting into the story much of their own preconceived viewpoint, although it must 
be said that in discussing the beginnings of the hierarchy they have sought to magnify 
the direct influence of Christ, at least in the opinion of Protestant observers. Strange 
though it may seem, a great deal of attention has been paid to German history but 
very little to Spain and Portugal. Frequent quotations from important primary sources 
enhance the value of this scholarly volume, and the many references to excellent 
secondary works in the footnotes also prove that this text has been prepared with 
great care. The center of attraction is, as it should be, the medieval church. But 
perhaps such subjects as philology, medicine, science, and lyrical poetry should have 
been mentioned in a separate division entitled “Medieval Culture.” The question also 
arises as to why Thomas à Kempis is discussed without reference to his immortal 
book The Imitation of Christ. ALBERT HYMA 


ST. BERNWARD OF HILDESHEIM. I, HIS LIFE AND TIMES. By Francis J. 
Tschan, Professor of Medieval History, Pennsylvania State College. [Publications in 
Medieval Studies, the University of Notre Dame, Editor, Philip S. Moore.] (South 
Bend, University of Notre Dame, 1942, pp. vii, 235.) Bernward, thirteenth bishop of 
Hildesheim, has long been known to medievalists and students of church and art 
history as one of the most versatile and gifted personalities of Germany in the late 
tenth and early eleventh centuries. The sympathetic and admiring biography written 
by his teacher Thangmar, who survived him, ranks among the best works of that 
genre written in the Middle Ages. Though there has been a varied literature on 
Bernward’s artistic creations and on the history of the.diocese of Hildesheim, there 
has hitherto appeared no broader historical treatment of him and very little of any- 
thing in English. For this reason Professor Tschan, instead of simply producing an 
annotated translation (like his excellent rendition of Helmold’s Chronicle of the | 
Slavs), bas undertaken to write a more detailed biography, based upon Thangmar 
but adducing such additional material from various sources as would illustrate the 
typical life and activities of an Ottonian bishop, anxious to serve the church, the 
emperor, his diocese, and—in the case of Bernward—his art. Fourteen chapters pro- 
ceed from Bernward’s ancestry, instruction, and youth to his stay at the court of the 
strong-minded archbishop Willigis of Mainz, his services at the imperial court as tutor 
and friend of the precocious Otto III, his manifold responsibilities as bishop of 
Hildesheim, and especially his long quarrel with Willigis over the celebrated nunnery 
of Gandersheim, a dispute which interested contemporaries immensely. A final chapter 
deals with Bernward’s death, sepulture, and elevation to sainthood. Thangmar, as 
Professor Tschan observes, was a prosaic soul. One would that he had given more 
attention to his bishop's art and the sources of its inspiration. This part of Bernward's 
life the author has reserved for a sequel volume which can be more adequately illus- 
trated after the war. Meanwhile, while-one waits for this more interesting portion, 
the present work is scholarly and competent and even readable. Students of medieval 
history can derive much instruction from it . BERNARD J. Horm 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


RELIGION AND EMPIRE: THE ALLIANCE BETWEEN PIETY AND COM- 
MERCE IN ENGLISH EXPANSION, 1558-1625, By Louis B. Wright. [Lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Walker-Ames Foundation at the University of 
Washington, April, 1942.] (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1943, 
pp. ix, 190, $2.00.) Though students of our colonial history have not been altogether 
ignorant of the contribution made by Anglican churchmen to the expansionist propa- 
ganda of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, Dr. Wright's little book is the first 
full and adequate treatment of this subject. On the basis of his quite exceptional 
familiarity with the contemporary propagandist literature he is convinced both of 
the seriousness of the religious appeal, as presented by such clerical promoters as 
Richard Hakluyt and Samuel Purchas, and of the effective collaboration of such men 
with the colonizing and trading venturers of their time. There are excellent chapters 
on both these men. Hakluyt the devoted churchman, scholar, and patriot appears as 
“the first great—and successful—Apostle of Empire” (p. 56). Purchas is the preacher 
whose “curiosity about the spiritual state of the heathen” (p. 116) led him to write 
Purchas His Pilgrimage and helped to make him an efficient popularizer of expan- 
sionist activities, West and East. A less known contemporary of Purchas was the 
Somersetshire parson Richard Eburne, whose Plaine Path-Way to Plantations (1624). 
written with special reference to Newfoundland, Wright calls “the most detailed 
argument for imperialism that had yet appeared” (p. 141). The precise form of the 
religious appeal varied. The duty of converting the natives of the Western world to 
Christianity was not only urged in sermons but found its way into colonial charters. 
As the conflict with Catholic Spain developed, stress was laid on saving the as yet 
unexploited areas of the Americas for the purer religion of Protestant England. From 
a humanitarian standpoint this appeal was reinforced by quoting Las Casas on the 
inhumanity of the Spaniards toward the Indians. Another form of the humanitarian 
argument for colonization was its value in providing opportunities for the poorer 
class of Englishmen, with the bracing effect of pioneer experiences on the English 
character. In the case of the Levant and East Indian trading companies, the primary 
concern was not the conversion of native peoples but the use of religion as a means of 
maintaining morale, through the services of chaplains or otherwise, on shipboard 
and in company agencies abroad. . Evarts B. GREENE 


THE FORGOTTEN HUME: LE BON DAVID. By Ernest Campbell Mossner. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. XV, 251, $3.00.) While to many people in 
this day and age David Hume is no more than a name, or, at best, merely a skeptical 
philosopher-historian, he was in actual life a very human person. For the purpose of 
proving this proposition, Mr. Mossner has written his book. In it he endeavors to 
picture Hume as Le Bon David by showing his relations with literary men of his day. 
After giving the philosopher's short autobiography, the author then presents a series 
of studies: first, of Hume’s relations with the contemporary Scottish poets—Blacklock, 
Home, Wilkie, and Macpherson; then, of his controversies with Robert Wallace and 
Jean Jacques Rousseau; and, finally, of his dealings with Dr. Johnson and Boswell. 
In all of these connections Mossner lays considerable stress upon Hume's kindliness 
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and occasional lack of judgment owing to predilections for all things Scottish. To 
prove his point he has gathered together considerable little-known material dealing 
with Hume’s life. Yet one sometimes feels that the choice of subjects has been some- 
what arbitrary. This, of course, may be due to the material available, but it would 
have been interesting if Hume’s contacts with such men as the historians Gibbon 
and Robertson had been discussed. In spite of this defect, however, The Forgotten 
Hume is of real value for an understanding of both the-philosopher and his times. 
Besides emphasizing Hume’s humanity, it gives much new information about the 
Scottish literary development in the eighteenth century. In doing this it provides a 
commentary on the contemporary English literature, supplies a background for Scott, 
Byron, and Burns, and reminds Englishmen that in the eighteenth century they had 
no monopoly on British literary production. W. STANFORD REID 


THE AMERICAN-BORN IN CANADA: A STATISTICAL INTERPRETATION. By 
R. H. Coats and M. C. Maclean, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Canada. [The Rela- 

. tions of Canada and the United States, James T. Shotwell, Director.] (Toronto, 
Ryerson Press; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, pp. xviii, 176, $3.75.) 
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FRANCE 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. By J. A. R. Marriott. (London, Methuen, 1942, 
pp. 291.) The author, well known for his numerous historical works, claims that this 
book is “written from an angle never hitherto selected for a “History of France, ” 
namely, to show “where the development of France runs parallel with, and where, 
when, and why it has diverged from that of England.” He has been helped by the 
fact that he has been both a lecturer on history and a member of parliament, so that 
he sees both the theoretical and the practical aspects of political questions. This is 
specially useful because this summary of French history from 58 B. c. to 1940 is, with 
one exception—the chapter on literature and art in the seventeenth century—wholly 
political. It is based on secondary authorities and was written under dificult circum- 
stances, for the author was “denied access by a German bomb to his own library 
and memoranda.” But secondary sources in French are good and numerous, while 
the York library was used by the “exile from London.” To Americans the most in- 
teresting part is “the Duel for Empire” in North America between France and Great 
Britain. The larger part of the book is rightly devoted to events from the outbreak 
of the Revolution to 1940. The judgment on Napoleon is that he “must be counted 
among the greatest lawgivers of the modern world. Territorially, France owes him 
nothing. But socially and legally he left-an impress upon modern France that has 
never been effaced. In Europe his monument stands in a United Germany and a 

` United Italy.” “The debt of France to Thiers, ‘the little bourgeois, ” as he styled 
himself, is described as “incalculable,” and MacMahon, though “devoted to Monarchy 
and Catholicism, established the Republic.” Boulanger wanted to give the president 
the powers of an American president Delcassé “was responsible for a remarkable 
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recovery in the international position of France”; his “supreme object” was to im- 
prove relations with Britain. Briand “was a born negotiator and peacemaker. ” The 
great services. of the United States in sending forty-two divisions to France in 1918 
are recognized, “The keynote- of Laval’s policy was friendship with Germany. ” That 
was in 1935; how much more so now! There are a full bibliography and a table of 
the rulers of France from'Clovis to-Lebrun. Wirum MILLER 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


GERMANY IN PERIL. By Erich Manner (New York,. Ozford University Press, 1942, 
pp. 120, $2.75.) At a time when-one-track answers and ‘sweeping condemuations of 
` whole people in terms of popularized pathology, neuropsychiatry, and abnormal 
psychology are in fashion, it is refreshing to find this thoughtful little study which 
approaches the complex problemi of Germany and`the world with rare insight and 
substantial knowledge. The main -thesis- of the book is that the German problem is 
primarily a historical one, the result ‘of a'slow-working process of disintegration which 
goes back to the Reformation period and fully emerges with the rise of Prussia in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, finding its final expression in the Hitlerism of 
our day. This great crisis which is one of a power-ridden and rootless dynamism as 
expressed both in Prussianism and the industrial revolution is, however, not reserved 
to Germany alone but indicates a general peril to the modern world in its destruc- 
tion of the tradition of a Christian society. Germany only stands out as a warning 
and an example of such far-advanced deterioration. The slim volume gives a short yet 
succinct outline of the historical stages of this momentous process—starting from the 
origin of the Prussian state under the Great Elector and Frederick William the First, 
to Frederick the Great of “the Prussian legend,” to the “stage of hope” under the 
leadership of Freiherr vom Stein during the Napoleonic times, to further instability 
with the rising industrial revolution, to the Bismarckian Empire and the short-lived 
Weimar Republic, up to the final stage of the Hitler movement and its open rebellion 
against the European tradition with its philosophy of nihilism. While the book takes 
special care in showing that the present-day upheaval does not derive from a Treaty 
of Versailles and has penetrated into-deeper strata of the European society, the author 
emphasizes at the same time that the traditional forces of Europe may still be strong 
enough to allow rejuvenation, provided that the real peril of Germany and Europe 
is fully recognized. The study represents a thought-provoking and most suggestive 
essay. Striking in its sincerity though not always convincing, it may not be acceptable 
to many readers in all its interpretations and certainly does not bring out in its- 
epigrammatic form the full depth and complexity of the history of this tragic nation. 
Some critics may even reject the analysis in completo as a nostalgic “Christian mani- 
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festo.” Yet as compared with the all too many superficial treatises of the day, it stands 
out as a valuable and serious contribution, FAC the decper layers of the German 
and European crisis, SIGMUND NEUMANN 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE HOUSE OF ULLSTEIN. By Herman Ullstein. (New 
York, Simon and Schuster, 1943,, pp. 308, $3.00.) When the House of Ullstein was 
swallowed by the Nazis in 1934, it was Germany's biggest publishing concern. It had 
grown out of a paper of purely local importance, the Berliner Zeitung, which Leopold 
Ullstein had acquired in 1878. His five sons, though later frequently at variance with 
each other, possessed what has been called a collective genius and succeeded in build- 
ing up the wellknown establishment that published the Berliner Morgenpost, the 
B. Z. am Mittag, and a number of widely read periodicals. They did so in competition 
with the equally successful publisher Scherl, using modern methods of distribution 
and advertising and introducing other features of English and American newspaper 
publishing. Most of the Ullstein products were permeated by the spirit of a non- 
militant middle-class liberalism, and in spite of astronomic sales figures their actual 
political influence was insignificant. When in 1913 the Ullstein brothers bought the 
highly respected Vossische Zeitung, with its not inglorious past of two centuries, this 
seemed to imply their bid for political and cultural prestige. The Vossische Zeitung, 
however, commanded but a limited clientele and was a costly venture. It had to be 
discontinued in 1933, while the other publications were easily gleichgeschaltet and 
then taken over by the Nazis. Herman Ullstein, the youngest of the five brothers and 
author of the book here reviewed, was in charge of the publicity and of the periodical 
and book departments of the concern and contributed greatly to its spectacular growth 
and commercial success. A straight and factual account of the history of the Ullstein 
firm from his pen would have been a welcome source of information for the his- 
torian, but unfortunately that is not what is found in this book. It contains the per- 
sonal and frequently dramatized recollections of the author and a picture of Hitler’s 
Germany that is far less revealing than that given by Shirer and other American 
observers. Ernst Posner 


THE NAZI STATE. By William Ebenstein, Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
University of Wisconsin. (New York, Farrar and Rinehart, 1942, pp. Xi, 355, $2.75.) 
- Total war does not furnish the most suitable intellectual climate for a cool appraisal 
of one’s enemy and the institutions under which he lives and to which his life is 
dedicated, It is no small achievement for Professor Ebenstein to have produced a 
volume on The Nazi State that is remarkable for its penetrating analysis and calm 
detachment. The author's air of detachment, however, does not prevent him from 
giving judgment on occasions so that the reader is in no doubt with regard to the 
author's convictions. Eternally suspended judgment—or, more brutally, permanent 
intellectual paralysis—is not, the reader may rejoice, one of Professor Ebenstein’s 
characteristics. The style is not distinguished and the occasional attempts at humor 
have a certain flavor of Political Science 1 (open to sophomores), Nevertheless, the 
book is valuable and useful and a real service to anyone who seriously attempts to 
understand the Nazi way of life. Professor Ebenstein is too good a historian to discuss 
Nazism as though it were in a vacuum. He is alive to the historical factors that have 
produced this system and to its roots in German experience. At all times he manages 
to avoid the danger of getting lost in a fog of theory, and while he gives theory its 
place he is careful to show how it operates in practice. Thus the reader may observe 
not only the theory at the base of the leader-principle but also how that principle 
works out in practice and affects the life of the individual German. It is easy to say 
that the Nazi conception of politics is one of perpetual total war aiming at the total 
destruction of the enemy. Professor Ebenstein shows what that means when translated 
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into institutional form. Government, central and local, education, Nazi economics, 
foreign policy—these and other important elements are taken apart and examined 
with admirable care. His sources, it is worth noting, are mainly German newspapers, 
periodicals, and official and unofficial documents. The Nazis are allowed to speak for 
themselves, C. EDEN QUAINTON 
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Ernsr Cassirer. Hermann Cohen, 1842-1918, Soc, Research, May. 

Faseorich Cari SELL. Intellectual Liberalism in Germany about 1900. Jour. Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Jonn R. Cunzo. Preparation of German Attack Aviation for the Offensive of March, 1918. Mil. 
Affairs, Summer. : 

ALEXANDER Ecxsrem. Collective Bargaining in German Agriculture under the Weimar Republic, 
Jour, Farm Ec., May. 

RupoLrF Heservx. The Political Movements among the Rural People in Schleswig-Holstein, 1918 
to 1932. Jour. Politics, Feb, and May. 

Hans Herma. Goebbels’ Conception of Propaganda, Soc. Research, May. 

Hesserr Broce. Industrial Concentration versus Small Business—The Trend of Nazi Policy. 
Ibid. 

Osxar SemLiN. Thomas Mann und die Demokratie. German Quar., May. 

A. WiirTNeY GriswoLo. The Junkers: Hostages to the Past, Virginia Quar. Rev., Summer. 

F. W. SoLLMANN. Facing the German People. Dalhousie Rev., Apr. 

Jacos, Viner. German Reparations Once More, For, Affairs, July. 

CeciL Lewis, The Re-education of Germany. Univ. Toronto Quar., Apr. 

Josspu S. Rovcex. Socio-Graphic Aspects of the Minorities Problem of Czechoslovakia. Jour. 
Central Europ, Affairs, July. 

ELmZABETH DE Weiss. Dispute for the Burgenland in 1919. Ibid. 

R. Jonn Rara, Training for Citizenship, “Authoritarian” Austrian Style. Ibid, 

AurEL KoLNar, Austria and the Danubian Nations. Ibid. 

P. T. B. Hungarian Possibilities. Contemp. Rev., June. 

PauL Kr&or. Der Fraumünsterbesitz in Uri und im Aargau, Zeitsch. B Schweiz. Gesch., XXU, 
no, 2. 

HERMANN RENNEFAHRT, Der Geltstag des letzten Grafen von Greyerz. Ibid., no, 3. 

PIERRE DE Zurich. Les derniers serments des troupes suisses au service de France sous l'ancien 
régime. Ibid., no. 2. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


ARTICLES 


F. Mascrors, Anti-Roman and pro-Italic Sentiment in Italian Historiography. Romanic Rev., Dec. 
ALBERTO CUPELLI, The Struggle of the Italian People to Crush Fascism [cont.]. Mondo, Aug. 
J. MurpHy. Mussolini and Bolshevism. Nineteenth Century, June. 
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Exnest SCHNABEL, Italy and European Rice Supply. New Europe, Feb. 

Wartime Regulation of Placing in Italy. Internas. Labour Rev., May. 

Imparziale, “Break Up Italy?” Mondo, Mar. 

G. GLascow, Italy and the Nemesis. Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

PaoLo Maxo. Italy on the Eve. New Repub., May 17. 

GAETANO SALVEMINL Italian Rumoresque. Nation, May 29. 

Donato W., MrrcmeLt, The Coming Battle of Italy. Ibid., June 12, 

GAETANO SALVEMINI, The Men-the Tories Are Looking To: I, Pictro Badoglio; I, Dino Grandi; 
II, Galeazzo Ciano. Countercurrent, June. 

1d. The Pope Speaks. Protestant, July. 

GEORGE DE SANTILLANA, Italy: Conquest or Liberation? New Repub., July 12. 

e. t. Gli ultimi avvenimenti italiani. Controcorrente, July. ` 

Cronistoria dell’ occupazione della Sicilia, dal ro al 31 luglio. Mondo, Aug. 

AURELIO NaroLr. Inizio della rivoluzione italiana: Documenti per la storia di domani, Ibid. 

Problemi italiani visti da italiani in Europa. Ibid. 

Luter Srurzo. Badoglio, Hitler, and the Allies (as of August 2, 1943). Ibid. 

Haror J. Lasxı. Badoglio Wins Time. Ibid. 

Italy after Mussolini. New Repub., Aug. 2. 

GAETANO SALVEMINL Freezing Fascism In. Nation, Aug. 7. 

Id., Two Wars against Italy, New Repub., Aug. 16.. 

What Free Italians Think (Statements by Gaetano Salvemini, Carlo Sforza, George de Santillana, 
Paolo Milano, Nicola Chiaromonte). Ibid., Aug. 9. 

Marcom CowLzY. “Duce, Duce!” Ibid., Aug. 16. 

The Future of Italy (Round Table No. 17). Free World, Aug. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


U.S.S.R. ECONOMY AND THE WAR: SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES DELIVERED 
AT THE FIRST PUBLIC CONFERENCE OF THE RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 
INSTITUTE, NEW YORK CITY, OCTOBER 2, 1942. Edited by Robert ]. Kerner, 
University of California. (New York, Russian Economic Institute, 1943, pp. 110, $1.50.) 


ARTICLES 


L. S. Tverse. K voprosu o proiskhozhdenii Rusi y svyazi s etnogenezom slavyan [the 
origin of Russia in connection with the ethnogenesis of the Slavs]. Istoricheskie ` zapiski, 
1942, no, 13. 

A, A. Mansurov. Drevne-russkiye zhilishcha [ancient Russian dwellings]. Ibid., 1942, no. 12. 

B. Passuro. Daniil Galitzky [Prince Daniel of Galicia]. Istoricheski zhurnal, nos. 3-4. 

A. A. Rupaxov. Razvitiye legendy o smerti tzarevicha Dimitriya v Ugliche [development of the 
legend of the death of Tsarevich Dimitry at Uglich]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 1941, no. 12. 

N. Lazarev. Pervye svedeniya russkikh o Novom Svete [first information obtained by Russians 
about the New World]. Istoricheski zhurnal, no. 1. 

V. I. Trorrzxx1, Organizatziya zolotovo i serebryanovo dela v Moskve v XVII v. [organization 
of work in gold and silver in Moscow in the seventeenth century]. Istoricheskic zapiski, 
1941, NO. 12. 

K. G. Mrryarv. Oboroty i torgovye svyazi Smolenskovo rynka v 7o-kh godakh XVII veka 
[turnover and commercial connections of the Smolensk market in 1670's]. Ibid., 1942, no. 13. 

T. K. KryLova. Rossiya 1 “veliki soyuz” [Russia and the Grand Alliance of 1701]. Ibid. 

N. D. PoLYyAN8SKAYA-VASILENKO. Iz istorii Yuzhnoi Ukrainy v XVIII veke [a contribution to the 
history of southern Ukraine in the eighteenth century]. Ibid. 

E, I. Zaozersxaya. Pripisnye i krepostnye krestyane na chastnykh zheleznykh zavodakh v 
pervoi chetverti XVII v. [peasants and serfs in private iron works in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century]. Zid., 1941, no. 12. 

V. F. Sammon. Iz istorii khozyaistvenno! deyatel’nosti Rossiisko-Amerikanskof kompanii [a con- 
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tribution to the history of the economic activities of the Russian-American Company]. Ibid., 
1942, no. 13. 

S. Karargov. Russkaya intelligentziya y Otechestvennol voine 1812 goda [Russian intelligentsia 
in the War of 1812]. Istoricheski shurnal, no. 2. 

V. I. Dovzmenox. Krestyanskoye dvizheniye na Pravoberezhnoi Ukraine v 40-kh gg. XIX v. 
[peasant movement in western Ukraine in the 1840's]. Istoricheskie zapiski, 1941, no, 12. 

L. V. Kresrova. Dvizheniye dekabristov v osveshchenii inostrannol publitzistiki (the Decembrist 
movement as viewed by the foreign press]. Ibid., 1942, no. 13. 

B. KamMeEnurzxy. Materialy o russko-amerikanskikh otnosheniyakh XVIH-XIX vv, y russkikh 
izdaniyakh [materials relating to Russian-American relations in the cighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries]. Istoricheski zhurnal, nos. 3-4. 

B. SoxoLov. Strategiya i taktika Borodinskovo srazheniya [strategy and tactics of the battle of 
Borodino]. Ibid., no. 2. 

A. I. GuxovskI. Vtorzheniye nemtzev y stranu sovetov v 1918 g. [German invasion of 
Soviet Russia in 1918], Istoricheskie zapiski, 1942, no. ‘13. 

WALDEMAR Gurwan. The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Rev. Pol., Apr. 

Bernard Pares. Religion in Russia. For. Affairs, July. 

Wittum T, Kang. Poland’s Jesuit King. Thought, June. 

Oscar HaLecKI. Polish-Russian Relations—Past and Present, Rev. Pol., July. 
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l E. H. Pritchard 


A NUMISMATIC BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE FAR EAST: A CHECK LIST OF 
TITLES IN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. By Howard Franklin Bowker. [Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, Number 101.] (New York, American Numismatic 
Society, 1943, pp. 144-) 


ARTICLES 


Ceci H. Cocams. The Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. Harper’s, June.. 

J. B. ConbLirFE. The Changing East. Free World, Mar. 

Harrer Cops. When Peace Comes. U, S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Ross A. DiexnorFr, Pioneer Party—Wake Island. Ibid., Apr. 

Jorn G. Hazam. Islam and the Muslims in the Far East, Far Eastern Survey, July 28. 

J. O. van Hoox. The Genesis of the War in the Pacific Area, Louisiana Polytechnic Inst. Bull., 
Nov., 1942. 

ALEXANDER KiraLPY. New Pacific Strategy. Asia, Mar. 

Id. Island Skipping in the Pacific. Ibid., June. 

Bruno Lasker. Migration and the War in Eastern Asia, World Ec. (Wash.), Jan. 

The Pacific War. Atlantic, Apr. 

Fuercuer Prarr. Americans in Battle, No, 2: The First Great Raiders. Harper's, Jan. 

Id. Americans in Battle, No. 3: Campaign in the Coral Sea. Ibid., Mar. 

Id. Americans in Battle, Nos. 5-6: The Mysteries of Midway. Ibid., July, Aug. 

Jorn Prarr. On Criticism of British Far Eastern Policy. Pacific Affairs, June, : 

Exnest B. Price. Military vs. Civil Administration in the Pacific: Problems of Peace in the 
Midst of War. Amerasia, Apr. 25. 

DonaLp Row ann. Orientals and the Suffrage in Hawaii. Pacific Hist, Rev., Mar. 

BerTranp RusseLL. Some Problems of the Post-war World. Free World, Apr. 

Strategy. Can the Axis Win by Holding Out? The Implication of Admiral Nomura’s View. 
Amerasia, July 1. 

‘Georce E, TaAYLor. The Japanese in Our Midst. Atlantic, Apr. 

Norman Tuomas, The Fate of the Japanese in North America and Hawaii, Pacific Affairs, Mar. 
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Tuomas Roszar Were. The Hornet Stings Japan. Atlantic, June. 

T, A. Bisson. China's Part in a Coalition War. Far Eastern Survey, July 14. 

HeLmuTH G. Calis. China, Russia, and the U, S. A. Amerasia, Apr. 25. 

T. S. Camn. New China's Demands. For. Affairs, July. 

China's Present Plight. Amerasia, May. 

DonaLp Cowm. New Supply Routes to China, Queen's Quar., Winter, 1942. 

ALEXANDRA Davip-NzEL, High Politics in Tibet. Asia, Mar. 

MonxoB E. Duurscn. China and the United States—Our Relations Today and Tomorrow, China 
Inst, Bull., Feb. 

Economic. Wartime Economic and Social Organization in Free China, Internat. Labour Rev., 
Dec. 

Food Control in China. Ibid., Apr. 

LioneL Gries, Wizardy in Ancient China, Aryan Path (1942), pp. 484-89. 

O. M. Green. Great Britain's Influence in China. World Dominion, Mar. 

J. S. Gurvey, Inflation Grips China. Current Hist., Mar. 

lama Hicupaucn. Effect of the War on Rural China. China at War, Feb. 

W. L. HoLLanp, Recent Sino-British Relations. Pacific Affairs, June, ` 

Yuno-rwva Hsu. China's War Potential. Amerasia, July 25. 

Id. Chungking Press Views on China's Postwar Problems. Pacific Affairs, June. * 

Industry. Modern Factories in Free China, China at War, May. 

Por J, Jarre. China Can Win and Yet Lose: A Challenge to America and China. Amerasia, 
July 25. 

Kone Tar Hu, Investment in China's Postwar Industry. Harvard Business Rev., Spring. 

Criionron Lacy. The Democracy of China. Asia, Mar. 

SIaN-TEX Lim, Ancient Folk Tales of China. Ibid., Dec., Jan., Feb. 

E, E, MacMorLanD. Mission to China. Army Ordnance, Mar. 

Chantes K. Moser. Frec China Takes Stock of Its Potentialities. For. Commerce Weekly, 
Apr, 10. 

Maste Ruru NowLIx. Christianity in Action: Protestant Missions in Wartime China. China at 
War, May. 

Parties, Democracy vs. One-Party Rule in Kuomintang China. Amerasia, Apr. 25. 

E. PicuLevskaYa. Military-Industrial Construction in Manchuria, Pacific Affairs, June. 

Press. The Press in Wartime China, China at War, May. 

Prices. A New Program for Price Control. Ibid., Feb, 

The Principle of Racial Equality, Contemp. China, May 3. 

WALTER T. SwinGLE, Trees and Plants We Owe to China. Asia, May, June. 

Wen-nao Wons. Principles of Postwar Reconstruction. China at War, May. 

Crono-cuao Wo, Foreign Capital for Reconstruction, Ibid. 

Y. C. Yanec. Education in Wartime China. Assoc. Am.-Coll. Bull., Mar. 

E. V. Garensy. Internment in Japan, Blackwood's, Jan. 

ANDREW J, GRAJDANZEV. Japan's Economy since Pearl Harbor, Far Eastern Survey, June. 

Omort Harris, Will Japan Crack Up? Harper’s, May. 

Axpert W. C, T. Herre, Japanese Fisheries and Fish Supplies. Far Eastern Survey, May 17. 

Japanese Administration in Occupied Territories, Current Notes on Internat. Affairs (Canberra), 
Dec. 15. 

Japan: Political and Economic Developments in Occupied Territories of the South-West Pacific. 
Ibid., Jan. 15. 

Kar. Léwrrs. Japan's Westernization and Moral Foundation. Religion in Life (1942-43), 
PP. 114-27. 

SeLDON C. MENEFEE. Japan's Global Conceit. Asia, June. 

Frenericx Moore. The Emperor Did not Want War. World Affairs, Mar. 

Yu-LiN SHao, How to End Japan's Militarism. China at War, Feb. 

CHARLES NELSON SPINKS. Dictator Tojo. Asia, June. 

GUENTHER STEIN. Japan's Army on China's Fronts. Far Eastern Survey, July 14. 

Wurm Winter. The Jap Air Force. Air Trails, Mar. 

Wandlungen im Holzverpranch und in der Holzversongung Japans, Wochenbericht, Sept, 30, 
1942. 
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Josep M. Bernsrem. The Myth of National Unity in Japan. Amerasia, Apr. 25. 

ELIZABETH ALLERTON Crank. The Batak Bridges Two Worlds. Asta, May. 

T. W. Davison. The Second Battle of Manila Bay, U. S, Naval Inst. Proc., May. 

James K. Eyre. Java Sea: A Memorable Naval Battle. Ibid. 

RaymMonp Kennepy, Dutch Charter for the Indies. Pacific Affairs, June. 

MARGARET MORTENSON LANDON. Anna Leonowens and the King of Siam [cont.]. Asia, Apr. 

CATHERINE Porter. Autopsies on the Southeast Asia Debacle. Pacific Affairs, June. 

Id., Japan's Blue-Print for the Philippines. Far Eastern Survey, May 31. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH. The Effect of Dutch Rule on the Civilization of the East Indies, Am, Jour. 
Sociol., Jan. 


DOCUMENTS y 4 
Extraterritoriality. Text of the Sino-American and Sino-British Treaties Abolishing Extraterri- 


toriality, China at War, Mar. 
Mobilization. The National General Mobilization Act Ibid., Jan. 


United States History 


E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. Translated by Theodore 
G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. Volume 1. (Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 
1942, pp. xxiv, 728, three volumes $10.00.) Henry Melchior Muhlenberg occupies a 
secure though minor niche in American history as the masterful organizer of the 
Lutheran church in the middle colonies and as the progenitor of an illustrious family. 
Thanks to the expert editorial work of Messrs. Tappert and Doberstein, he will also 
be known hereafter as one of the most engaging and useful of colonial diarists. This 
edition in English of all his extant journals will extend, when completed, to about 
1,500,000 words and will be a contribution of much more than common worth to what 
Dr. Jameson happily described many years ago as the American Acta Sanctorum, 
Muhlenberg began his first journal on January 2, 1742, when he was about to set 
out from Germany for America, and he made his last entry in his diary on September 
29, 1787, at New Providence, Pennsylvania, not many days before his death, In the 
intervening years he had accomplished his great purpose and in doing so had traveled 
widely, observed endlessly, maintained an extensive correspondence, and had not 
neglected the daily record of his experiences. Few men, as his editors point out, could 
have known the colonies better than he did, and no one probably knew the German 
population so well. Of primary interest to students of Mublenberg himself and of 
colonial church life, the journals are a store of materials also for the historian of 
economics and culture. Many a local or family historian will find in them the odd 
fact that he desiderates, for the pages are thronged with names of persons and places. 
Altogether the journals provide a remarkable picture—Breughel-like both in breadth 
of canvas and in wealth of minute, realistic detail—of what it meant to be alive in 
the middle colonies in the eighteenth century. The editors have performed with 
exemplary skill and devotion the long editorial task of collating the extant original 
journals and the numerous transcripts which Muhlenberg made to send to his 

. ecclesiastical superiors in London and Halle. The many difficulties of translation have 
been surmounted, so that users of the work need seldom question its accuracy. The 
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editorial apparatus is unobtrusive but adequate, the introduction a concise statement **- 


of editorial aims and methods. The editors also discuss Muhlenberg’s motives as 4 


diarist and the peculiarities of his language and offer some acute observations on his E 
character. Gronce H. GENZMER `.. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN DRAMA FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. By Arthur Hobson Quinn, John Welsh Centennial Professor of History 
and English Literature, University of Pennsylvania. Second edition. (New .York,. 
F. S. Crafts, 1943, pp. xvi, 530, $5.00.) Reviewed in Volume XXIX of the American 
Historical Review, page 337. 


THE FIRST AIR VOYAGE IN AMERICA: THE TIMES, THE PLACE, AND THE 
PEOPLE OF THE BLANCHARD BALLOON VOYAGE OF JANUARY 4, 1793, 
PHILADELPHIA TO WOODBURY; TOGETHER WITH A FAC SMILE RE- 
PRINTING OF THE “JOURNAL OF MY FORTY-FIFTH ASCENSION AND 
THE FIRST IN AMERICA,” BY JEAN PIERRE BLANCHARD. (Philadelphia, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 1943, pp. 60, 27.) 


MONETARY AND BANKING THEORIES OF JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY. By 
Sister M. Grace Madeleine, Professor of Economics in Immaculata College, Immaculata, 
Pennsylvania. (Philadelphia, Dolphin Press, 1943, pp. xi, 186, $2.50.) In this study the 
author seeks theoretical bases for the fiscal policies pursued by banks and govern- 
mental agencies concerned with banking in the early years of the United States. The 
period covered is somewhat larger than the title indicates, It begins with the Con- 

` stitutional Convention of 1787 and extends through the panic of 1837 to about 1842. 
The events of those years are already familiar to students of American financial his- 
tory. They include principally the rise and fall of the first and second Bank of the 
United States and the development of the various types of banks authorized by the 
several states. What this essay adds to the story is a detailed presentation and analysis 
of the theories, opinions, and motives of the men responsible for the events and of 
their critics. These ideas are assembled from the writings, the speeches, and the actions 
of the persons in question and compared, where appropriate, with contemporary 
British banking thought as expressed in the Currency versus Banking School con- 
troversy. The author’s chief conclusion is not startling. She finds that chance and 
politics outweighed economic principles in determining the course of banking and 
bank regulation in the period. More important is her demonstration of the extent to 
which more thoughtful considerations were actually present. The author leans over 
backward in an effort at impartiality in discussing the respective roles of “progressives” 
and “conservatives” in monetary policy-making, and this results in a minor but , 
pervasive inconsistency. The former are characterized as exponents of “progress and 
reform” and their views dignified by the term “political philosophy.” It is made 
clear, however, that the “progressives” from Jackson down were usually motivated by 
sectional prejudice often combined with a total ignorance of affairs while the “con- 
servatives” were the advocates of economically sound and integrated banking. Sister 
Madeleine bas done a decent job conscientiously—but she could hardly have picked 
a more deadly theme! Joun D. Forges 


THE EDUCATION OF A GENTLEMAN: JEFFERSON DAVIS AT TRANSYL- 
VANIA, 1821-1824. By Margaret Norman Wagers, [Kentucky Monographs, no. 1.] 
(Lexington, Kentucky; Buckley and Reading, 421 Dudley Road, 1943, pp. 38, $2.75.) 


THE FREE PRODUCE MOVEMENT: A QUAKER PROTEST AGAINST 
SLAVERY. By Ruth Ketring Nuermberger. [Historical Papers of the Trinity Col- 
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<i: alege Historical Society, Series XXV.] (Durham, Duke University. Press, 1942, pp. ix, 
“2 40147, $1.00.) In her study of the free produce movement Mrs. Nuermberger deals with 
_* one of the more obscure activities within the antislavery agitation, the attempt to 
.. boycott the products of slavery by offering for sale similar products which were 
. guaranteed to be the product of free labor. From a wide variety of sources she has 
gathered extensive information and has presented it in clear and well-rounded form. 
_ The movement, while not confined to Quakers, was dominated by liberal members 
- .of that group. It was never of large proportions and always faced difficulties in secur- 
ing raw materials, in securing the manufacture of these materials, in meeting com- 
petition both as to price and style, and in lack of sufficient capital. Between 1826 
and 1856 twenty-six free produce societies were formed. During the first ten years of 
this period the movement was dominated by the Free Produce Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. Between 1838 and 1844 the work was carried on by the American Free Produce 
Association, with which many leading abolitionists for a time associated themselves. 
In its last stage the effort was left to the Quakers, who between 1845 and 1856 or- 
. ganized eleven free produce associations. One whole chapter is devoted to the work 
of George W. Taylor, who conducted the free produce store in Philadelphia for 
twenty years after 1847. The work is supplemented by useful appendixes listing 
chronologically the free produce societies and stores, It has an extensive bibliography 
and a full index. One title may be added to Mrs. Nuermberger’s bibliography. Captain 
Charles Stuart, friend of Theodore Dwight Weld, wrote an article on the use of slave 
products which was printed in the Quarterly Anti-slavery Magazine of January, 1837. 
Fren LANDON 


THE PANIC OF 1857: AN ANALYTICAL STUDY. By George W. Van Vleck. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. ix, 126, $1.50.) Mr. Van Vleck’s interest- 
ing and well-written study on the Panic of 1857 constitutes by all odds the broadest 
treatment yet written on the subject. Indeed it is so allembracing as to work against 
adequate or convincing development of the points mentioned. Included are such 
varied domestic and world factors as the economic transformation of the United 
States from a farming to an industrial nation, with the concomitant transformation 
of its agriculture from a self-sustaining household production to a strictly commercial 
occupation; the money market for this new commerce and its seasonal stresses and 
strains; the banking system; professional speculation; British credits; the land boom 
“of the 1850’s; California gold in relation to world prices; public works in France; the 
“June Days” of the Second Empire; French corruption, notably the Société Générale 
de Crédit Mobilier and its successor the Crédit Foncier; the Crimean War; the British 
Corn Laws; Russian harvests; Australian gold; the India Mutiny; the Chinese and 
Persian Wars of 1856-57; Chinese trade; investments in the Near East, South Amer- 
ica, and the Balkans, etc. A multitude of factors are given, yet, global as is this survey, 
the enterprising scholar of the future will always be able to discover yet another. So 
fickle is Clio. The author is not content with cataloguing; his study is analytic as. 
well as descriptive. He evaluates in a somewhat dogmatic manner. To him (p. 53) 
“The factor most important in determining the causes of the crisis of 1857 is the 
source of the specie exported to the Near East and India and China from the spring 
of 1854 to the summer of 1857. . . . Specie sent to India and China—was totally lost 
to the European economy.” The reviewer would mark this statement as “Not 
Proven.” Nor, as a major thesis, is it given adequate support. In the chapter on 
“Recovery” this phase of the matter is passed over entirely. The study does demon- 
strate thoroughly one of the author’s main theses, to wit: “the causes of the panic of 
1857 were not localized in the United States.” This point, however, has previously 
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been rather adequately defended. Added evidence should always be welcomed and 
Mr. Van Vleck has given a goodly amount. _ E. F. HUMPHREY 


WITH SHERMAN TO THE SEA: THE CIVIL WAR LETTERS, DIARIES, & 
REMINISCENCES OF THEODORE F. UPSON. Edited with an Introduction by 
Oscar Osburn Winther, Department of History, Indiana University. (Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1943, pp. xxii, 181, $2.25.) This handsome little 
volume contains a down-to-earth account of the Civil War experiences of an Indiana 
farm boy turned soldier. Included is something of his reaction to the slavery con- 
troversy and the war prior to his enlistment in the Union Army. In spite of the 
promise of the title the Georgia campaign of 1864 receives no special emphasis. Upson 
was only seventeen in 1862 when he was mustered into service with the rooth Indiana 
Infantry, but he was a thoughtful observer and a good judge of human nature. His 
military career was no picnic. His regiment, like most, began active duty virtually 
untrained, undisciplined, and badly armed. Amateur officers learned their craft on 
the march and in combat. Heat, cold and rain, short rations, insect pests, exhausting 
marches, irksome duties, wounds, disease, the death of comrades on the battlefield, 
in hospital, or in camp, and the devastation wrought by war all have a place in 
Upson’s account. The whole is illumined with flashes of native humor and dignified 
by the young soldier’s conviction of the rightness of his cause. When Upson, long 
after the war, prepared the manuscript here published, he incorporated in it material 
from his diaries and his Civil War letters, often without indicating clearly where 
the original records ended and the reminiscences began. Mr. Winther, who thinks 
that the reminiscences were well bolstered by the letters and diaries, has supplied 
paragraphing, some punctuation, chapter and paragraph captions, a brief introduction, 
cross references, and other notes. Editor and publisher should be commended for 
bringing out this look at the Civil War through the clear eyes of an intelligent young 
soldier in the ranks. Frank H. Heck 


SELECTED WRITINGS AND SPEECHES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Edited by 
T. Harry Williams. [University Classics.] (Chicago, Packard and Company, 1943, 
pp. 269, 95 cents.) 5 


DEFENCE AND PRISON EXPERIENCES OF A LINCOLN CONSPIRATOR: 
STATEMENTS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. By Samuel Bland Arnold. 
[Heartman’s Historical Series, Number 66.] (Hattiesburg, the Book Farm, 1943, 
pp. 133, $12.00.) Though its meager editing does not reveal it, the Arnold story here 
presented has been known to historians. It appeared in the Baltimore American, 
December 7-20, 1902, and simultaneously in the New York Sun; among writers on 
the assassination it was used by DeWitt, Eisenschiml, and Bryan. Arnold was a Mary- 
land youth of Confederate sympathies who met Booth about ten years before the war, 
served briefly in the Confederate army, “left” it, and in 1864 joined Booth’s unsuc- 
cessful plot to abduct (not to kill) Lincoln, By kidnaping the President and getting 
him into Confederate hands, as he said, he hoped to use pressure for the release of 
Southern prisoners. Cutting through the intricate detail of his elaborate story, we find 
that, though he had broken with Booth and had never joined the conspiracy to as- 
sassinate, he became the tortured victim of Stanton’s police, was sentenced by the 
military commission to life imprisonment, and spent over three and a half years in 
miserable and beastly confinement at Dry Tortugas; in March of 1869 he was re- 
‘leased by Johnson's full and unconditional pardon. One does not need to condone 
Arnold’s rash act, or rather plot, to be overcome with loathing at his overpunishment, 
brutal persecution, and denial of a fair trial. It is a poignant story, no less so because 
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of the bitter emotion and illiteracy -of its telling. A close comiparison reveals that for 
newspaper publication in 1902 the Arnold account was unchanged in substance but 
was freely edited for paragraph arrangement, grammar, spelling, and the elimination 
of repetitive passages, In the present volume it is offered in its ignorant and blunder- . 
ing original. This is all to the good, though it makes for hard reading. Otherwise, 
however, in such matters as. introduction, explanation, cross reference, annotation for 
the correction of error, and indication of where one document ends and another 
begins, the present editing is not only defective; it is virtually non-existent. The high 
price is attributed to the cost of the manuscript. J. G. RANDALL 


SOIL EXHAUSTION AND THE CIVIL WAR. By William Chandler Bagley, jr. 
(Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1942, pp. xi, 101, cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.50.) This slight volume, published by the American Council on Public , 
Affairs as part of its program of “encouraging properly qualified scholars to give 
greater attention to the background, analysis, -and solution of contemporary prob- 
lems,” is really an ambitious historical study, albeit one of a kind that is going out 
of favor. It accepts the principle of one-factor causation and attempts to prove an 
ever larger thesis that is suggested by the title. In addition to his contention that soil 
exhaustion forced the South into secession and to civil war, the author attempts to ' 
prove that slavery per se was the cause of soil exhaustion in the ante-bellum South. 
The reasoning was somewhat as follows: Slavery functions well only under a single- 
crop regime, which in turn prevents the use of soil conservation practices. While the 
author argues that the involuntary and reluctant labor resulting from the nature of 
slavery was responsible for careless tillage, he further bolsters his case by adding that 
the characteristics of the slaves themselves prevented the adoption of soil conserva- 
tion methods. The consequent soil exhaustion made the territorial expansion of slavery 
necessary to its survival, and the South therefore was forced to resist Northern policy 
and scek a way out. Like the famous “if’s” of history such wide-ranging hypotheses 
cannot be ruled out of account. On the other hand, they should not be regarded as 
susceptible of scientific proof by any other of the methods available to historians. Most 
soil scientists would feel that the upland South would have suffered soil erosion, if 
not exhaustion, if it had never seen slavery, just as contemporary students can testify 
that soil wastage has continued long after slavery was abolished. Such overall theories 

. of history represent acts of faith and can best be supported by theological reasoning. 

Rupert B. Vance 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF FLIGHT IN AMERICA: AN INTRODUCTORY 
SURVEY. By Jeremiah Milbank, jr. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1943, 
pp. x, 248, $2.75.) The modern age of aeronautics starts with the Wright brothers 
at Kitty Hawk in 1903, but the little-explored era of “aerostation,” as ballooning was 
called, had established a tradition of flying in this country a century before. Mr. 
Milbank begins his story with the first balloon ascension, made by thirteen-year-old 
Edward Warren in 1784. A year later Dr. John Jeffries ballooned across the English 
Channel, and for the next fifty years American acronauts performed extraordinary 
feats. There was Richard Clayton, who carried the first mail; John Wise, who set an 
international distance record, and T. S. C. Lowe, who introduced the balloon to the 
“Union Army in 1861. There were also the inventors who foresaw controlled flight. 
Some experimented with the powered ballcon or dirigible. Others contrived heavier- 
than-air devices, such as the wing-flapping “ornithopter” or the vertically propelled 
“helicopter.” By the end of this period there was even a respectable literature of 
aeronautics, such as the periodical Aeronautics, offshdot of the American and Rail- 
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road Journal and James Means’s Aeronautical Annuals, This ably documented study 
opens the door a crack upon a vast storehouse of unused material, but, as Mr. Milbank 
admits, it only gives us a glimpse. One wonders, for example, what happened to 
` Richard Clayton to end his promising career. And, since events up to 1896 are 
recorded, what of the contributions of such noted experimentors as Alexander Graham 
Bell, Hiram Maxim, and Professor S. P. Langley? Henry L. SMTH 


THE QUESTION OF EXPATRIATION IN AMERICA PRIOR TO 1907. By Il-Mien 
Tsiang. [The Jobns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series LX, Number 3.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 128, xiv, cloth 
$2.25, paper $1.50.) To the literature of American expatriation, heretofore limited to 
but few articles dealing exclusively with the subject, this volume comes as a welcome 
addition; in fact, within the limits set by the author, it is the first more or less exten- 
sive work on American expatriation. Executed with care and fine judgment, Mr. 
Tsiang begins with a consideration of Coke's maxim that “No man may abjure his 
native country nor the allegiance which he owes to his sovercign,” and traces the 

_ early development of the doctrine in England and, later, in America. The repudia- 
tion of the English idea of perpetual allegiance, first set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence, provoked many controversies, notably in connection with the impress- 
ment of American seamen, until in 1870 parliament formally renounced so narrow a 
policy. Within the various jurisdictions of the United States there was no clear-cut 
„policy of expatriation, and even the Supreme Court of the United States was “in- 
clined to disfavor the right of voluntary expatriation.” These controversies, both 
international and domestic, and the solutions reached by treaty, judicial decision, and 
congressional action, particularly the acts of 1868 and 1907, comprise the bulk of the 
book. Well written, unambiguous, and thoroughly documented, this work is a genuine 
contribution in the best tradition of scholarship and provides an excellent background 
for a study of the section on nationality in Hackworth’s Digest of International Law, 
Vol. HI (Washington, 1942). Gorpon Post 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT: A STUDY OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL POLICIES, 1934-1939. By Carl Kreider. [International 
Finance Section, Princeton University, VIII] (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1943, Pp. XV, 270, $3.50.) This volume renders an important service. It is the only - 
comprehensive analysis of any recent American trade agreement which has been made 
by a person outside the government. Its objectiveness is not greatly impaired by the 
writer’s strong free-trade leaning. His is no mere formal description of the contents 
of the agreement; it is a broad interpretation of its political and economic significance 
—of its relationship to the general policies and the general economic setup of the two 
countries. The general conclusion of the author is that the agreement possessed much 
less importance than had been attributed to it by the United States authorities con- 
cerned in its negotiation. However, he considers it a significant step toward the freer 
trade which he favors. His last paragraph reads in part: “Neither Britain nor the 
United States made important changes in their policies of protection, . .». It is true, 
however, that the agreement effected the first modification of the Ottawa preferences 
and the first substantial reductions in the other British tariffs. The United States also 
took an additional step away from the unconscionable Hawley-Smoot Tariff of 1930. 
Both parties to the agreement reaffirmed their intention of maintaining the principle 

. of equality of treatment asa basis for international trading relations. ... The agree- 
ment was a salutary development, for, however halting the pace, the United Kingdom 
and the United States were traveling in the right direction along a road obstructed 
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with many political barricades.” A few technical defects in this work have been noted. 

In one of the tables a column headed “United Kingdom merchandise exports to the 
United States” actually consists of the figures for imports from the United Kingdom. 
into this country. This form of expression should never be used; a more thorough- 
going analysis would have compared the American statistics of trade in both direc- 
tions with the British statistics. In his Table 7 the author fails to make the important 
distinction between bindings of statutory rates of duty and bindings of rates previously 
reduced by trade agreements. Most of the duty bindings by the United States were 
of this second class; whiskey alone, on which the rate had been reduced in the 1936 
agreement with Canada, accounted for $34,000,000 out of the $38,500,000 worth of 
imports (in 1937) of all articles on which American duties were bound. The author 
gives the impression that a binding of this sort has relatively little significance. Al- 
though in another connection he notes the importance of the fact that a new agree- 
ment with Canada was being negotiated at the same time as the British agreement, 
he does not raise the question whether the United States would have continued the 
concession on whiskey to Canada if there had been no concurrent agreement with the 
United Kingdom, since that country was much the larger supplier. Presumably both 
countries “paid” well for the whiskey concession. E, Dana DURAND 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH PROJECTS REPORTS: CHECK LIST OF HIS- 
TORICAL RECORDS SURVEY PUBLICATIONS. Prepared by Sargent B. Child 
and Dorothy P. Holmes; assistance in checking and arranging by Cyril E. Paquin. 
[WPA Technical Serics, Research and Records Bibliography No. 7.] Revised April, 
1943. (Washington, Federal Works Agency, Works Projects Administration, Division 
of Service Projects, 1943, pp. 110.) This is a final listing of Historical Records Survey 
publications issued between 1936 and 1943. Every attempt has been made to list all 
the survey program publications issued in each state. It is anticipated, however, that 
in compiling this final listing of approximately 1,800 entries there is a small per- 
centage of omissions. A large amount of material gathered by the survey was in 
varying stages of completion when the program was discontinued, a volume estimated 
to be eight or ten times greater than the volume of material represented by the 
publications listed in this final check list Copies of all available state lists of unpub- 
lished materials are located in the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and 
the Federal Works Agency Library, Washington, D. C.; in each state depository; and 
frequently are on deposit with state sponsors of the various state projects. 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE, HOT 
SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, MAY 18JUNE 3, 1943: FINAL ACT AND SECTION 
REPORTS. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. 61, 20 cents.) 


ARTICLES 


Howarp C., Rice. Cotton Mather Speaks to France: American Propaganda in the Age of 
Louis XIV. New Eng. Quar., June. 

MERRILL Jensen. The Idea of a National Government during the American Revolution. Pol. Sci. 
Quar., Sept. 

CATHARINE DunscomBE HorsLEY. Jefferson—the Churchman: His Religious Affiliations. Tyler's 
Quar. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., July. 

Arruun Stuart Prrr, Franklin and the Quaker Movement against Slavery. Bull. Friends Hist. 
Assoc., Spring. 

Jay Monacuan, “The Lincoln-Douglas Debates”: The Follett, Foster Edition of a Great Political 
Document. Lincoln Herald, June. 

CHARLES A. Mapison. Albert Brisbane: Social Dreamer. Am. Scholar, Summer. 


` 
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James DoucLas Anperson, Abraham Lincoln, Demigod [cont.]. Tyler's Quar. Hist. and Geneal. 
Mag., Apr., July. , 

J. G. RANDALL. The Unpopular Mr. Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln Quar., June. 

Roserr Srepmens. An Incident of Friendship: Story of Release from Prison of Nephew of 
Alexander H. Stephens by Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln Herald, June. 

PauL M, Anae. The Lincoln Collector. Indiana Mag. Hist., June. 

Corwin D. Epwarps, Thurman Arnold and the Antitrust Laws, Pol. Sci. Quar., Sept. 

Roserr WITHINGTON. The Marquis de Chastellux on Language and Peace. New Eng. Quar., 


June. , 
D. Hines Ramsey, Nineteen Years Ago—and Today [death of Woodrow Wilson]. South Atlantic 
Quar., Apr. 


J. G. RanpaLL. Lincoln’s Peace and Wilson's, Ibid., July, 

ALEXANDER CLINTON ZABRISKIE. The Rise and Major Characteristics of Anglican Evangelism. 
Hist. Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, June. 

J. C. Rocca. Jefferson's Notes on Virginia and the Census of 1940. William and Mary Coll. 
Quar. Hist. Mag., Apr. 

Louis B. Wricut. Humanistic Education and the Democratic State. South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Huserr A. Roysrae. Literature and History: A Comparison and a Contrast. North Carolina 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 

Haron J. Jonas. Writing American Jewish History. Contemp. Jewish Record, Apr. 

Pum D. Jorpan. Is American History on the Way Out? Chron. Oklahoma, Mar. 

Ratpu H, GasriEL. American Experience with Military Government, Am, Pol. Sci, Rev., June. 

Francis R. Frournoy. The Protestant Churches and the War, South Atlantic Quar., Apr. 

Hanson W. Batpwin. America at War: December, 1942-May, 1943. For. Affairs, July. 


DOCUMENTS 


Jean DeLancLEz. The Authorship of the Journal of Jean Cavelier, Mid-America, July. 

Howarp R. Marraro. Unpublished Correspondence of Jefferson and Adams to Mazzei, Virginia 
Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

A Candidate in Doubt [letter of Abraham Lincoln, Aug. 14, 1860]. Abraham Lincoln Quar., 
June. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST YEAR AT WAR, DECEMBER 7, 1941-DECEMBER 7, 
1942. (Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1943, pp. ix, 100.) 


THE HARMONISTS: A PERSONAL HISTORY. By John S. Duss. (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania Book Service Publishers, 1943, pp. xviii, 425, $3.50.) Books, purely his- 
torical, differ greatly not only 'in value but also in type. Some of them are purely 
factual, others descriptive, and yet others interpretative. More particularly there are 
books of documents, books of scholarly research on documents, and books of reminis- 
cences. Sometimes, as in the case of this book, the types are mixed. In part it is a 
history of The Harmonists, but in part it is the autobiography of John S. Duss, the last 
important figure of the famous Rappists of the nineteenth century. The combination 
of the two parts into one synthetic whole, a matter of difficulty, has been very suc- 

` cessfully done. The reader will find here a picture of the German political, economic, 
social, and religious background; the story of migration to Butler County, Pennsyl- 
vania; the interlude at New Harmony, Indiana, and the tortuous history of “Economy,” 
Pennsylvania, from 1825 to 1941. Combined with the history of Economy since 1860 
is the reminiscent autobiography of the author. The total impression upon the reader 
is historically satisfactory. Interest is maintained and appetite for further data stimu- 
lated. Whether fortunately or unfortunately, the volume is without adequate documen- 
tation. Archival materials, easily available, are greatly neglected. Footnotes are not 
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found. No bibliography is included. Only two documents are furnished in appendixes. 
From the point of view of scholarly treatment this book is therefore not the full and 
final history of the Harmonists, Nevertheless it is an intriguing volume, fascinating 
in its revelation of unique aspects of human society. The book is well bound, printed 
on reasonably good paper, and with good letter type. It contains more than two 
dozen valuable illustrations. Its typographical errors are very few. Both in interest 
and in historical value the volume is worth its price. Probably it is a special merit of 
the book that it presents a convincing account of the tangled finances of the last 
days of the community. ALFRED P. JAMES 


ARTICLES 


Ricuarp LeBaron Bowen. Early Rehoboth Families and Events: Early Counterfeiting [concl.]. 
New Eng. Hist. and Geneal, Reg., July. 

Prius Exnpecorr Oscoop. Memoir of Abbott Lawrence Lowell, LL. D., L. H. D. Ibid. 

Horace Brown. Captain Bernard Romans and His Map of Vermont. Proc, Vermont Hist. Sor., 
June. 

Calendar of the Seth Warner Papers. Ibid. 

GEORGE A. Zasrisere, The Flag of the Free. New-York Hist, Soc. Quar. Bull., July. 

Joru SABINE. Silversmiths of New Jersey, 1623-1800. Proc, New Jersey Hist, Soc., July. 

Wiiniam Harseson. Mediaeval Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Harry D. Bero. The Organization of Business in Colonial Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Hist., 
July. 

Micron Rusincam. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Early Labors in Pennsylvania, 1742-1760. 
Ibid. 

Acones Anpison. William Strickland [1789-1854]. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Jonn Harseson. Philadelphia's Victorian Architecture, 1860—1890. Ibid. 

Tueopors Traver. The Pemberton Papers. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 
EUGENE P, Linx. Papers of the Republican Society of Portland, 1794-1796. New Eng, Quar., 
June. 
EarLE Wri.Liams Newron, Narrative of Richard Lee (1747-1823), I [reprint from edition of 
1821]. Proc. Vermont Hist. Soc., June. 
Thomas F. O'Connor, The Catholic Church in Vermont: A Statistical Survey, 1832-1854. Ibid. 
Letter of J. M. Douglas, Vermonter, from Rutherfordton, North Carolina, May 9, 1839. Ibid. 
Dororny Smrru, Arma R, Martin's Diary for 1831. Staten Island Hist., Apr. 
The Nathanael Greene Letters: From the Ely Collection. Proc. New Jersey Hist, Soc., July. 
Letter of General Charles Lee to Benjamin Rush, April 22, 1780. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist, and 
Biog., July. 
AGNES ADDISON. Letter of Benjamin H. Latrobe to Capt. John Meany, September 23, 1818. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


THE CULTURE OF EARLY CHARLESTON, By Frederick P. Bowes. (Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1942, pp. ix, 156, $2.50.) This slender volume, a 
Princeton thesis, packs a good deal of well-sorted information into its seven chapters. 
Materials are drawn from appropriate sources—chiefly newspapers, wills, inventories, 
and S.P.G. transcripts—and organized around such topics as schools, churches, 
libraries, the theater, the press and the book trade, science, literature, and art. The 
author describes (rather than evaluates) the culture of one eighteenth century 
provincial class whose role in the Revolutionary era is briefly assessed in his final 
chapter on “The Charleston Aristocracy.” An appendix lists some 120 schoolmasters 
and mistresses who advertised in the newspapers from 1733 to 1775. These glimpses 
of the “golden day of Carolina culture” whet the appetite for more. More, certainly, 
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might have been attempted in the way of appraisal, and one could wish for a more 
mature projection of Charleston culture against contemporary backgrounds in Amer- 
ica and England. A list of artists tells little of their achievements or of the provincial 
state of aesthetic appreciation. It is not enough to name Adair with Lawson and 
Hewat as a Carolina historian. His robust, eccentric, contentious writing deserves real 
analysis. The distinctive features which Charleston architecture developed are sketchily 
portrayed. Newspaper practices common to American and British papers are described 
as if unique. Even the excellent account of the scientific activities of Dr. Lining 
could have been improved had the author made use of Dr. I. Bernard Cohen’s recent 
edition of the greatest American book of science of that age. In the making of that 
book the Franklin-Lining correspondence had a part which is here overlooked. 
Wider reading in the American literature of the century would have saved the author 
from attributing a certain newspaper essay to Thomas Whitmarsh (p. 67). The quota- 
tions reveal that Whitmarsh was reprinting from the Pennsylvania Gazette the classic 
“Apology for Printers” of his Philadelphia patron and partner. V. W. Crane 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF WILLIAM LOWNDES YANCEY: A HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL PARTIES IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 1834 to 1864, ESPE- 
CIALLY AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES. By John 
Witherspoon DuBose. Two volumes, (New York, Peter Smith, 1942, pp. xiii, 406; 
407-752, $10.00.) These volumes were published in 1892, before the Review was .. 
founded, and need no review now. Indeed, the fact that they have long been out of 
print and unavailable speaks for their acceptance as a standard work in Southern 
biography and history. Here is the comment in Larned’s Literature of American 
History: “Under this ‘leader of the southern movement,’ the author considers Alabama 
politics from 1840 to 1854 and national politics thereafter to 1863. A most interesting 
presentation of the southern or states rights side of the great controversy. Treats of 
nullification, abolition, the compromises, secession, and the southern Confederacy. 
The descriptions of the acts of secession and the inner history of the Confederacy are 
the most novel parts.” It is to be hoped that the reproductions of out of print books 
by Peter Smith will be successful enough to encourage further volumes at prices in- 
suring their availability to libraries and individuals with reduced budgets, It is an 
enterprise to be commended. 


CULTURAL LIFE IN NASHVILLE ON THE. EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR. By 
F. Garvin Davenport, Professor of History, Transylvania College. (Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941, pp. x, 232, $3.50.) By definition of the word 
“culture” the author of this valuable contribution to the social history of Nashville 
restricts himself to a description of those aspects of the life of the people of that city 
of some ten thousand inhabitants that constituted “intellectual and aesthetic attain- 
ment.” Except for an introductory description of the foundations for later cultural 
development laid during the second quarter of the century chiefly by Philip Lindsley 
and Gerard Troost, his study is confined to the decade preceding the Civil War. 
During this decade, as a result of the establishment of the medical department of the 
University of Nashville and the leadership of such members of its faculty as John 
Berrien Lindsley, Paul F. Eve, and William K. Bowling, Nashville attained a position 
of eminence in medical education and in the development of medical science that is 
still one of the city’s most distinguishing characteristics. In other fields of education, 
with its public school system, its Female Academy, and its other educational institu- 
tions, Nashville likewise attained a ¡position of leadership not only in Tennessee but 
in the South. The decade was characterized also by religious leadership that gave 
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evidence of intellectual distinction as well as of bigotry and bitter denominational 
partisanship. Nashville's culture began to exhibit something of a cosmopolitan char- 
acter. Its theater, when it billed such mid-century stars as Charlotte Cushman, Eliza 
Logan, John and Louisa Drew, and Edwin Booth, was well supported. Appreciation 
of music was developed to the point where performances by such organizations as 
Parodi's Italian Opera Company were well patronized despite the fact that “the ever 
popular minstrels were performing at the same time in Odd Fellows Hall.” Jenny 
Lind was one of several concert artists who gave performances before Nashville’s 
appreciative audiences. It is with such activities that this volume deals, and with 
amateur tableaux, a Schiller Music Festival, and dances, with libraries and book- 
stores, with Nashville’s literary press, and briefly with architecture. Occasionally there 
are brief glimpses of a Nashville concerned not with “intellectual and aesthetic attain- 
ment” but with drunken brawls in the Irish quarter, medicine shows in the streets, 
and nightly visitations to “The Jungle” on the river front. The author has written 
with a dignity and restraint and maturity of judgment in the field of local history 
that is particularly to be noted and commended. Other studies of urban life in the 
South are needed. Pue M. HAMER 


THE LIFE OF JONATHAN M. BENNETT: A STUDY OF THE VIRGINIAS IN 
TRANSITION. By Harvey Mitchell Rice. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1943, pp. xiii, 300, $3.50.) Jonathan M. Bennett appears in this biography as a 
man of ability, integrity, and sound judgment who was actively interested in the 
construction of turnpikes and railroads and in the sponsorship of other useful agencies 
in the development of West Virginia. His interest in public affairs drew him into 
politics, and both before and after the Civil War he took a leading part in the coun- 
sels of the Democratic party. For a number of years he was a useful member of the 
West Virginia legislature, but his most outstanding public service was that as state 
auditor for Virginia. He efficiently performed the duties of this place during the entire 
period of the war, despite the fact that his section of the old state had seceded from 
Virginia. Since the subject of this study had no outstanding achievements to his credit 
and his life spanned the tragic era of secession, war, and reconstruction, the significance 
of this narrative lies mainly in the importance of the events of the period in which 
he lived. His career has been properly used by the author as a thread on which to 
string these important events. Bennett was not a colorful character and did not take 
a leading part in any dramatic roles. It was therefore no easy task to weave an in- 
teresting story around his career. That Dr. Rice has done this is one of the chief 
merits of his work, The book is unusually free from mistakes, However, one might be 
noted—Jefferson was not governor of Virginia in 1782, since his term had expired 
in June, 1781. The style is clear and straightforward and the general tone of the work 
is objective. There is little or no sign of hero worship, no effort at moralizing, and 
very little attempt at appraisal of motives. In short, Dr. Rice has produced a scholarly, 
well-written work and in so doing has made a worthy contribution to the history of 
the Virginias. O. P. Currwoop 


THE HISTORY OF MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE, 1842-1942—AUGUSTA FEMALE 
SEMINARY, MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY, MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE. By 
Mary Watters, Research Professor in History, Mary Baldwin College. (Staunton, Mary 
Baldwin College, 1942, pp. 629.) It is not often that the history of an educational 
institution is made a real contribution to both the history of education and to social 
history alike. This volume on the evolution of the female seminary, opened in 1842 
in Staunton, Virginia, into Mary Baldwin College does just that and does it admirably. 
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It is a convincing example of what a trained historian can do with material that has 
meaning only when the writer knows more than is told in catalogues and reminis- 
cences, Here and in similar female seminaries the young ladies of the South were 
trained in the social conventions and some subjects proper for them to know. “Besides 
the curriculum,” said an admiring Staunton citizen, “modesty, refinement, gentleness 
and the beauty of simplicity, together with ethics, the amenities and proprieties are 
taught, cultivated and practiced. The young ladies are taught to abhor masculinity.” 
But not masculines. As late as 1924 the Board of Trustees wrestled with the major 
problem of how to march the girls to more than the one Presbyterian’ church on the 
campus, the other being three blocks away. The crisis was met “with tact and firm- 
ness.” It could not be done. Mary Baldwin, the principal for decades, was a remarkable 
woman no doubt Civil war, reconstruction, time and change made little impress on 
her ideas of a proper education for young women, even when she yielded ground to 
modernity reluctantly. But the girls survived the prim uniforms, the endless round 
of compulsory Sunday school and church, and the dangers from young Southern 
gallants. Tommy Wilson in the manse was too young to count. And it was these young 
ladies who years later bought and made a shrine of his birthplace. And they made 
names for themselves too. But this volume indulges in no ballyhoo about alumnae. It 
ends with the seminary grown into a modern woman’s college. The whole volume is 
a significant contribution to social history. Of its kind we need more. And a com- 
parative study of Mary Baldwin, Mary Lyon, and Emma Willard might throw new 
light on sectionalism. G. S. F. 


GUIDE TO LIFE AND LITERATURE OF THE SOUTHWEST, WITH A FEW 
‘ OBSERVATIONS. By James Frank Dobie. (Dallas, University Press in Dallas, South- 
ern Methodist University, 1943, pp. 111, $1.00.) 


ARTICLES 


Louis B. Wricut. Less Moonlight and Roses. Am. Scholar, Summer. 

Jonny W. Hicuam. The Changing Loyalties of William Gilmore Simms. Jour, Southern Hist., 
May. 

Mary ErzaserH Massey. Southern Refugee Life during the Civil War [II]. North Carolina 
Hist, Rev., Apr. 

Georce L. Anperson. The South and Problems of Post-Civil War Finance. Jour. Southern 
Hist., May. 

A. B. Moorz. One Hundred Years of Reconstruction in the South. Idid, 

OLIVER S. Heckman. The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America in Southern 
Reconstruction, 1860-1880. North Carolina Hist, Rev., July. 

WiLLiam B. Marys. Notes on the Primitive History of Western Maryland. Maryland Hist, Mag., 
June. 

Josken Towne WheeLer. Reading and Other Recreations of Marylanders, 1700-1776 [cont.]. 
Ibid. 

Lucre Leicn Bowr. The Reverend John Bowie, Tory. Ibid. 

WALTER CHARLTON HARTRIDGE. The Refugees from the Island of St, Della in Maryland 
[1795]. Ibid. 

Jonn C, Pearson. The Fish and Fisheries of Colonial Virginia [IV]. William and Mary Coll. 
Quar. Hist, Mag., Apr. 

Maurice A. Moox. Virginia Ethnology from an Early Relation, Ibid. 

Francis Burton Harrison, Footnotes on Some XVII Century Virginians [HI]. Virginia Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Crartes WinLjam Dasney. Colonel Charles Dabney of the Revolution—His Service as Soldier 
and Citizen, Ibid. 

Jonn W. Hernon. Applications of Virginians for Office during the Presidency of George 
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WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY: A STUDY IN PUBLIC ADMINIS. 
TRATION. By C. Herman Pritchett, Assistant Professor of Political Science, the 
University of Chicago. (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1943, pp. xiii, 
333, $3.50.) 


+ CINCINNATI: A GUIDE TO THE QUEEN CITY AND ITS NEIGHBORS. Com- 
piled by workers of the Writers’ Program of the Work Projects Administration in the 
state of Ohio. [American Guide Series.] (Cincinnati, Wiesen-Hart Press, 1943, pp. 593, 
$3.50.) 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1743-1943: A GUIDE TO THE RARE BOOKS, MAPS, 
AND MANUSCRIPTS EXHIBITED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
(Ann Arbor, William L. Clements Library, 1943, pp. 32.) 


THE TERRITORIAL PAPERS OF THE UNITED STATES. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin. Carter. Volume X, THE TERRITORY OF MICHIGAN, 1805- 
1820. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942, pp. xi, 948, $2.50.) Volume X 
of The Territorial Papers of the United States, the first of three devoted to Michigan 
territory, gives further evidence of the excellence of the editorial judgment, prudence, 
and skill of Dr. Carter. The materials of the first five sections, relating to the period 
prior to the first Cass administration, which began in 1813, indicate an account of 
a lethargic policy pursued by the national government toward Michigan territory, 
which, in practice, gave the latter a status comparable to that of a British crown 
colony rather than one of preparation for statehood. A lack of appreciation of the 
specific nature of the Indian problem, an awareness of an uncertain boundary with . 
Ohio, a program of rigid economy, an indifference to the problems of the French 
population, and an emphasis upon routine efficiency characterized the bulk of the 
correspondence from Washington. Adequate defense, uncanny intelligence concerning 
Indian events, an efficient postal service, the selection of able assistants, and informa- 
tion about British activities and interests were frequently expected from an inex- 
perienced and often ill-chosen personnel serving, with patronage a frequent basis of 
appointment, in an area admittedly significant in frontier protection. Champions of 
Hull will find some confirmation for the thesis that the first governor had an apprecia- 
tion of basic civil and military problems, but failed both to demand and secure the 
proper degree of co-operation in the face of hostile factions encouraged by Woodward, ` 
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Griswold, and other malcontents. Lewis Cass, whose administration followed the 
unfortunate interval of British occupation, is portrayed almost immediately as the 
type of official who deserved the respect bestowed upon him later. His policies stressed 
a program of defense for the entire Northwest area under his jurisdiction, and in- 
cluded a firmer and more consistent attitude toward the Indians (partially as a means 
of combating English intrigue which he constantly suspected) and the attraction of 
a large number of settlers whom he rightly assumed would be drawn from New 
England. The praise expressed by Cass for Woodbridge indicates a contemporary 
recognition often since ignored. SIDNEY GLAZER 


-THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST: A GUIDE TO ITS PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
(1811-1938). By Oscar Osburn Winther, Department of History, Indiana University. 
[Indiana University Publications, Social Science Series.] (Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1942, pp. xv, 263.) This volume consists of slightly more than 3,500 references 
taken from sixty periodicals. All of these journals are either of a professional or semi- 
professional nature and may be national, regional, or local in scope. The titles are 
placed under sixty-seven topical headings, which are arranged alphabetically, begin- 
ning with Alaska and concluding with Wyoming. The headings include not only the 
names of states and regions but also of important topics related to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi West, such as cattle, fur trade, Mormons, transportation and communication, 
and various others. There is no repetition of titles but cross references are used when 
materials overlap. Little attention is given to Canadian or Latin-American history and 
no references are given to popular magazines, trade or occupational journals, or to 
those fugitive periodicals which flourished for a time and then ceased publication. 
Many of these contain valuable articles on the history of the region under considera- 
tion, and the compiler quite properly suggests that a second volume dealing with 
this type of periodical literature should be published. While obviously incomplete, as 
any such guide must be, this book is well organized and shows every evidence of 
careful, painstaking labor and sound craftsmanship. It will prove of great value to 
any student interested in this field of American history.  Ebwarb Evererr DALE 


IOWA—IN TIMES OF WAR. By Jacob A. Swisher. [Iowa Centennial History.] (Iowa 
City, State Historical Society of Iowa, 1943, pp. 395, $3.00.) Mr. Swisher’s purpose in 
preparing this volume was “to present the military aspects of Iowa history from the 
civilian viewpoint.” This he has done, though in superficial fashion, but he has not 
fulfilled the promise of his title. Two inadequate chapters contain virtually all that is 
said concerning wartime conditions on the home front. On the other hand, the 
volume is not confined to “times of war”; an initial chapter entitled “Forts in War 
and Peace” is followed by others in which the peacetime history of the state militia 
and the Iowa National Guard is summarized. The topical organization used has 
lent itself to much repetition. Two chapters cover the call to arms in 1846, 1861-65, 
1898, and 1917-18. Others deal with the uniforms and equipment which Iowa soldiers 
used, the weapons they fired, and the camps in which they were trained. Iowa or- 
ganizations and individuals in the infantry, cavalry, artillery, Navy, and air corps are 
given a meager chapter apiece. The ground thus scratched is partially reworked in 
chapters entitled “Armies in the Field” and “Remember Our Heroes.” The careers of 
sundry Iowa governors, senators, and representatives in Congress who at some time 
served in the Army are hastily sketched. Perhaps the best portion of the work con- 
sists of generous extracts from the reminiscences of two lowa veterans, reprinted here 
to show how men feel in battle. The book is innocent of footnotes, though it abounds 
in quotations whose identification is generally left to the reader. One wonders, how- 
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ever, by whom Mr. Swisher and his editor intended the volume to be read. It con- 
tains nothing to interest the scholar, and its style will. not recommend it to many 
“general readers.” ` Frank H. Hecx 


-THE PERSISTENCE OF THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
By John Carl Parish. With an Introduction by Dan Elbert Clark. (Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1943, pp. xxii, 187, $2.00.) This gathering of essays written by the 
late Professor Parish deserves the respectful attention of all students of the West, 
broadly interpreted, and of those interested in the history of the Westward advance. 
Of the nine pieces composing the collection, two have not previously seen the light. 
Professor Dan E. Clark contributes a sympathetic biographical introduction, “John 
Carl Parish, Historian,” of value for its rendering of the personality of the author of ` 
these papers. The theme of the opening essay, first published in 1926, is that the West- 

©- ward movement did not end in 1890 but continued, and may be expected to continue, 
long after the pronouncement of the superintendent of the census. What came to an 
end in 1890, declares Professor Parish, was but the first seizure of the land by the first 
thin film of settlers. Thereafter, other and different frontiers advanced into the West. 
It is a strikingly provocative piece of historical writing and will repay many a reread- 
ing. Written in 1930, “Reflections on the Nature of the Westward Movement” is a 
thoughtful essay which performs a highly useful service in clarification and definition, 

_ isolating particular terms associated with the doctrine of Turner and defining these 
as general propositions. The total effect is to provide a philosophical supplement to 
Turner's essay of 1893. In “The Emergence of the Idea of Manifest Destiny” Parish 
offers a stimulating piece dealing with the history of an American idea, He traces this 
popular slogan of the mid-nineteenth century backward almost one hundred years. 
Between 1755 (when he finds early expressions of it) and 1803 this idea, as he shows, 
has a continuous career, now partially: masked, now publicly expressed. Its principal 
‘carriers were John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Jedidiah Morse, and Thomas Jefferson. 
A group of three essays treats of personalities concerned with Westward extension at 
different times in the eighteenth century. Longest of the three is “The Intrigues of - 
Dr. James O'Fallon,” which recounts the career of an ambitious but luckless promoter 
of schemes to colonize wild lands in eastern Florida and on the lower Mississippi. This 
contribution casts additional light on the role of General Wilkinson during the first 
years of the republic. The essay on Edmund Atkin, first superintendent of Indian 
Affairs for the Southern Department, recovers for us part of a lost chapter in British 
Indian policy from 1754 to 1761. To his successor in this post the third essay is devoted, 
“John Stuart and the Cartography of the Indian Boundary Line.” This essay, over and 
above its content of fact and conclusion, is of value for its contribution to the tech- 
nique of map study and map use in historical investigation. In it Dr. Parish shows 
how mooted historical questions can be resolved by going behind the printed form of 
a map to scrutinize the manuscript state of the same map, thus finding answers to 
the problem in hand. FuLmer Moop 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE CALIFORNIA INDIAN AND WHITE CIVILI- 
ZATION. By S. F. Cook. Volumes I and II. [Ibero-Americana: 21 and 22.] (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1943, pp. 194, 55, $2.00 and $2.50.) 


READINGS IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST HISTORY: WASHINGTON, 1790-1895. 
Edited by Charles Marvin Gates. (Seattle, University Bookstore, 1941, pp. 345, $2.50.) 
This admirably chosen and skillfully edited collection of Readings on the history of 
the Pacific Northwest and of Washington in particular merits high praise. From the 
masses of available materials the editor has chosen some sixty selections and has 


~ 
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arranged them topically under seventeen chapter headings. The selections are mostly 
from primary sources and they are accompanied by explanatory paragraphs to indi- 
cate the setting and to refer the reader to recent research. About one third of the 
volume is devoted to the period prior to the creation of Washington Territory in 1853. 
Early explorers by sea and land, fur traders, missionaries, observers of Indian life, 
government officials intent on the study of Indian problems—all make their colorful 
contributions. Three chapters present the attainment of territorial status separate from 
Oregon, examples of early legislation, and means of defense. Documents pertaining to 
` travel by overland trail, by steamer, and by rail give the reader entertaining glimpses 
of the evolution of frontier transportation. The rapidly expanding economy of the 
new region is depicted under the heads of lumbering, fishing, mining, agriculture, 
manufacturing, and commerce. The reactions of tourists, immigrants, and sportsmen 
are not omitted, and the concluding chapter of this highly interesting volume throws 
light on the attainment of statehood.in 1889. CLARENCE W, Rire 


SAN JUAN ARCHIPELAGO: STUDY OF THE JOINT OCCUPATION OF SAN 
JUAN ISLAND. By Hunter Miller. (Washington, the author, 1943, pp. 203.) Joint 
occupation on San Juan Island repeated in part the pattern which had marked the 
gradual definition of national claims and interests in the Oregon country as a whole. 
Dr. Miller suggests the parallel in his subtitle, and while he does not emphasize it, the 
resemblance is plain in the notes and documents he presents. In the archipelago, how- 
ever, joint occupation presented’ particular problems. The establishment of agencies _ 
of civil government by Great Britain on Vancouver Island and by the United States 
in Washington Territory made the adjustment of conflicting jurisdictions difficult to 
control, and the simplest functions of administration were complicated by the patriotic 
zeal of local officers. Furthermore, the presence of opposing military and naval forces 
in the vicinity gave the situation an explosiveness that bore no relation to the import- 
ance of the issues involved. The story of the crisis in 1859 receives in Dr. Miller's work 
a definitive documentation. Particularly «to be noted are the excerpts from records in 
the British Foreign Office and the archives of British Columbia which reveal the views 
of Governor Douglas and the British naval officers, Captain Hornby and Admiral 
Baynes. From these it is clear that although Dallas, the representative of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in the Northwest, thought to make “the affair of the pig” an occasion 
for the assertion of British sovereignty on the island, the responsible officials desired 
only to stabilize the situation pending action by the home governments. Douglas, who 
believed that British troops could be landed without producing a “collision,” favored 
measures of joint military occupation to equalize the positions of the two powers. 
Hornby thought such action most unwise, and it was through his influence that the 
decision was reached to use naval rather than ground forces to effect the equalization. 
The American commanders Harney and Pickett mismanaged matters badly, took 
pride in their “conquest” of the island, and had to be replaced before an amicable 
adjustment could be put into effect. Cuartes M, GATES 
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Latin-American History . 
James Ferguson King 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN NATIONS, By William Spence Robertson, 
Emeritus Professor of History in the University of Illinois. Third edition. (New York: 
D. Appleton-Century, pp. xviii, 560, $4.00.) This volume was reviewed in Volume 
XXVIII, 343-45, of the Review. 


CATALOGO DE LOS FONDOS DEL REAL CONSULADO DE AGRICULTURA, 
INDUSTRIA Y COMERCIO Y DE LA JUNTA DE FOMENTO. [Publicaciones del 
Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Volume 1.] (Habana: imp. “El Siglo XX,” 1943, pp. xliv, 
655.) The old wooden-foored Spanish barracks that since 1906 have housed the valuable 
collections of documents in the Archivo Nacional de Cuba has been pulled down, and 
the construction of a modern fireproof building has begun. It is altogether fitting that 
as the ground is broken for the new edifice the first volume of the “Publicaciones del 
Archivo Nacional de Cuba”—a catalogue of one of these priceless collections—should 
come from the press. The Real Consulado de Agricultura, Industria y Comercio of 
Havana was organized under a cédula of April 4, 1794, to promote the economic de- 
velopment of Cuba. From the beginning it performed the functions of a department 
of public works, a department of commerce and industry, and a department of agri- 
culture, along with some duties that ordinarily would be assigned to a department of 
education. Until 1832 it also acted as a court of appeals for commercial suits. In that 

- year its judicial duties were transferred to a special court and the name of the older 
body was changed to Junta de Fomento, under which title it continued until 1854, 
when its administrative powers were handed over to the captain general. Even then 
it acted as an advisory council to the executive until 1861. The importance of the Con- 
sulado and the Junta de Fomento will be apparent when it is recalled that they built 
and maintained roads and bridges, cared for ports and lighthouses, constructed rail- 
roads—including the figst in the Spanish Empire—imported new varieties of plants, 
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conducted agricultural and industrial] experiments, supported a nautical school, main- 
tained a chair of chemistry and botany in the Royal Hospital, supervised the importa- 
tion of slaves until the trade was closed in 1821, and promoted the importation of 
thousands of laborers from Spain, the Canary Islands, France, the United States, and 
China to replace the slaves when the African trade was closed. The Consulado even 
organized a fleet of war vessels to cruise against the privateers of Spain’s revolted 
colonies. During the closing decade of its work as an administrative body the Junta 
de Fomento expended over $400,000 annually. Altogether there are over nine thousand 
expedientes dealing with almost every conceivable subject related to the history of 
Cuba between 1794 and 1854. Interesting items also appear on Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mexico, the Bahamas, and the United States, as well as other 
countries of the American continents and of Europe. Señor Llaverías, the director of 
the Archivo Nacional, who supplies an introduction, deserves commendation for the 
service he has rendered to investigators in preparing this catalogue and for his organi- 
zation of the papers in the Archivo Nacional. His efforts to secure an adequate build- 
ing in which to house them merit an article apart. It is to be hoped that Volume I of 
the Publicaciones will be followed rapidly by catalogues of the remaining collections. 
l Duvon C. Corsirr 


LA ESCUELA JURIDICO-POLITICA DE CORDOBA. Por Carlos R. Melo, Miembro 
de] Instituto. [Universidad Nacional de Cordoba, Instituto de Estudios Americanistas, 
Cuaderno de historia, TV.] (Cordoba, imprenta de la Universidad, 1942, pp. 46.) 


A LATIN AMERICAN SPEAKS. By Luis Quintanilla, (New York, Macmillan, 1943, 
pp- viii, 268, $3.00.) “This is not a book by one American on the other America. It 
is a book on America, by an American.” Thus the author, an eminent Mexican 
diplomat, now minister-designate to the U.S.S.R., sets the theme of this libro de 
actualidad. Señor Quintanilla buttresses his interpretation of the current conditions 
and relationships of the Americas with a selection of historical facts in order to 
impress the general public, for whom the book was written, with the necessary 
mutuality of American problems, aspirations, and future conduct in world organiza- 
tion. The book is an eloquent popular vindication of a Good Neighbor Policy in 
which Latin America, as well as the United States, must play a dynamic role. 


FREE MEN OF AMERICA. By Ezequiel Padilla, (Chicago and New York, Ziff-Davis, 
1943, pp. 173, $2.50.) The author, minister of foreign affairs of Mexico, interprets the 
history of the Americas as a long evolution from slavery and social injustice toward 
liberty. He emphasizes the need for Latin Americans to give up negative attitudes 
based on a sense of past wrongs and to participate with the United States in a mutual 
program “to build an authentic continental democracy which shall at the same time 
serve the nations which lack liberty as a blue-print for action and a stimulus in their 
progress toward the good life” (p. 173). 


ANUARIO DE HISTORIA ARGENTINA: AÑO 1941. [Sociedad d de Historia Argen- 
tina.] (Buenos Aires, Talleres de A. Baiocco y Cía, 1942, pp. 661.) This bulky issue 

of the Anuario, like its predecessors for the years 1939 and 1940, in every Way meas- 
ures up to the high standards of recent Argentine historical scholarship. The volume 
contains the following sections: General articles, Historia jurídica, Fuentes para el 
estudio de la historia argentina y americana (rescñas documentales), Analectas, 
Rectificaciones, Bibliografía retrospectiva, Periódicos, Documentos, Digesto histórico, 
Reseña de las instituciones dedicadas a los estudios históricos, Crónica de la Sociedad 
de Historia Argentina, Conferencias, Bibliografía. 
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HANDBOOK OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 1941. No. 7. A Selective Guide to 
the Material published in 1941 on Anthropology, Archives, Art, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Folklore, Geography, Government, History, International Relations, Labor and 
Social Welfare, Language and Literature, Law, Libraries, Music, and Philosophy. 
Edited for the Joint Committee on Latin American Studies of the National Research 
Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the Social Science Research 
Council by Miron Burgin. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1942, pp. xv, 649.) 
Volume VII of this annual guide to material in the humanities and social sciences 
meets, if not surpasses, the high editorial standards set in preceding numbers. The 
fact that the present volume contains seventy-nine more pages than its predecessor 
indicates the increasingly comprehensive character of the series. Deserving of special 
notice are the new section on Labor and Social Welfare and the special articles 
“Bibliografía del periodismo de América Española,” by Rafael Heliodoro Valle, and 
“La sociología argentina: su pasado y su presente,” by Alfredo Poviña. 


ARTICLES 


Epwarp Rosen. Copernicus and the Discovery of America. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

ARMANDO Atvarez Peoroso. Plan científico de Colón para el descubrimiento y evolución de sus 
ideas geográficas. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), July, 1942. 

SamueL Exior Morison. Colón y la polar, Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

JóLio César pe Faria. Colombo, ensaios de colonização. Rev, Inst, Hist. Geog. São Paulo, July, 
1941 [1942]. 

Leonarbo OLscHx1,. Hernán Pérez de Oliva's ““Ystoria de Colón.” Hispanic Am, Hist, Rev., May. 

Orro Schornrich. Pleitos de la familia Colón. Anales Un. Santo Domingo, Jan., 1942. 

ENRIQUE DE GANDÍA, Los señores del océano. Rev. Geog. Am., Feb. 

Epvarpo JACcoBINA. O monumento a Américo Vespucci. Rev, Inst, Hist, Geog. São Paulo, July, 
1941 [1942]. 

ALBERT HARKNESS, JR. Alonso de Hojeda [cont.]. Andean Quar., Dec. 

ARTURO Jménez Borja. Danza de Parianes. Rev, Geog. Am., Nov. 

ARMANDO VIVANTE, El juego mochica con pallares, Ibid. 

Jenaro ArTILES, Nota sobre cronología hispanoamericano: la fecha de año en las actas municipales 
de la Habana durante el siglo XVI. Universidad de la Habana, July, 1942. 

Rosert S. CHAMBERLAIN. The Corregidor in Castile in the Sixteenth Century and the Residencia 
as Applied to the Corregidor. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Junio Le Riverenp BrussoNg, La Utopia de Tomás Moro en América, Universidad de la 
Habana, July, 1942. 

HermeneciDO CorbaTó. La emergencia de la idea de nacionalidad en el México colonial. Rev. 
Iberoamer., May. 

ARTURO FoNTECILLA LARRAÍN. Notas y comentarios sobre espadas. Bol. Acad. Chilena Bist., July, 
1942. 

José Ramírez Frogers. Chapala y su curato hasta el siglo XVIU. Est, Hist., Jan. 

Luts Enz1queE Orozco. San Juan Cozala. Ibid. 

Rora Largam BurLer. Duarte da Costa, Second Governor-General of Brazil. Mid-America, 
July. 

Juan DeLaNoLEz. El Río del Espíritu Santo [cont]. Ibid. 

Axruro Cuávez Harmor. Guadalajara de 1560 a 1600, Bol. Junta, Aux. Jalisc, Soc. Mex. Geog. 
Est., Apr. 

Marcos JORGENSEN. América en un mapa del siglo XVII [map of the Dutch cartographer, 
Willem Janszoon Blacu, 1605]. Rev. Geog. Am., Mar. 

ALFRED Mérracx. Le caractére de la conquête jesuitique. Acta Americana, Jan. 

A. Prat. Dados históricos sôbre o extinto Convento do Carmo de Nazaré, no Cabo de Santo 
Agostinho, Rev. Inst. Arq. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1941-42. 

ALFREDO ELLIS JÚNIOR. A aclamação de Amador Bueno, Rev, Inst. Hist. Geog. São Paulo, July, 
1941 [1942]. 

AURELIANO LEITE, Amador Bueno, estadista colonial. Ibid. 
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Aronso DE E, Taunay. A aclamação de Amador Bueno e a controvérsia a esse respeito, Ibid. 

Frazão DE VAsconceELos. Henrique Dias, herói da restauração de Pernambuco, Rev, Inst, Arq. 
Hist, Geog. Pernambucano, 1941-42. - 

Lum CASTANHO DE Ausertpa. Bandeirantes no ocidente. Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. São Paulo, July, ` 
1941 [1942]. 

Francisco R. Amapa. Los primeros pobladores de Santa Eulalia y San Francisco de Cuéllar, 
Bol. Soc, Chihuahuense Est, Hist., Apr. 

ALuísio DE ALMEDA. Abertura da estrada S, Paulo-Curitiba, Rev, Arg. Mun., Sept, 1942. 

Exnesro Ennes. Uma conspiração malograda em Minas Gerais para aclamar rei do Brasil o 
infante D, Manuel (1741-1744). Ibid. 

Ricarpo R. Camuer-Bos, Apuntes para una historia económica del virreinato. Gobierno 
Intendencia de Salta del Tucumán. Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Ramón DE Castro Esteves. Evolución histórica del correo argentina. Rev. Geog. Am., Apr. 

FREI ADALBERTO ——————, Frei Antonio de Santana Galvão, O filho de Guaratinguetá nas 
tradições de familias paulistas. Rev. Arg. Mun., July, 1942. 

Manoet Duarte. O Menino Diabo [clarification of the identity of a fazenda of this name]. 
Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. 

María APARECIDA PANTOJA. Estudo funcional de um centro urbano: a cidade de Casa Branca. 
Rev, Arq. Mun., July, 1942. 

PeDro CasTELO SACARELO. A Vila de N, S, do Rosário de Rio Pardo, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio 
Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. : 

Luiz A. Cosra Pino. Conflitos de famflias na era colonial. Rev. Arg. Mun., July, 1942. 

R. H. Bartow. A Hitherto Unknown Map of the Pensacola Coastal Region, 1762, Flor, Hist. 
Quar., July. 

H. Morrimer Favrot. Colonial Forts of Louisiana, Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr. 

J. Horace NUNEMAKER, Louisiana Anticipates Spain's Recognition of the Independence of the 
United States, Ibid., July, 

James Fercuson Kino. Evolución del pincipio de libre comercio de esclavos durante la adminis- 
tración colonial de España, Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., July, 1942. 

Raro Camacho, El obispo Alcalde, benemérito de Guadalajara. Est. Hist., Jan. 

GuberTO Freyre. O Hórto del Rei em Olinda. Rev. Inst. Arg. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 
1941-42. . 

Gusravo Opazo. Don Ambrosio O'Higgins Íntimo (1722-1801). Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., July, 
1942. 

José María Sáenz VALIENTE. Un error muy difundido sobre la aparición del “Telégrafo 
Mercantil.” Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

ABEL CHÁNETON. Apuntes para una historia del derecho argentino. La reorganización judicial 
y el procedimiento 1810-1830. Ibid. 

MIGUEL CoLLADO. Teporame — el decapitador del cura Hidalgo. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., 
Feb. 

Water B. L. Bose, Don Eugenio José de Balbastro, visitador de postas y contador de la 
Administración General de Correos, de las Provincias Unidas del Río de la Plata (1812-1815). 
Anuario Hist, Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

José Armanbo Seco and Warrer B. L, Bose. El escudo de la asamblea de 1813. Ibid. 

Ricardo R. Carmuer-Bols, El Patriota y su editor Pedro Feliciano Sáenz de Cavia. Ibid. 

Francisco R. Armana. Sucesos y recuerdos de la independencia en Chihuahua, Bol. Soc. 
Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Jan, Feb. 

ÁNGEL I. Curamoca. N. Los Sáenz en el Ecuador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), July, 1942. 

Trro SaLas. Los cuadros del Panteón, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Oct., 1942. 

VICENTE Lecuna. La Cuestión de Guayaquil y la campaña de Pichincha. Ibid, 

Luis MEDINA Ascensio, Nuevas luces sobre la encíclica de León XII. Est. Hist., Jan. 

Txoporo Cam et-Bors, Brown-Cochrane, Un paralelo, Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Dantès BELLEGARDE. Alexandre Pétion, A Pioneer of Pan Americanism. Bell. Pan Am, Union, 
May. 

DawnteL HammerLY Dupoy. La “Fortaleza Protectora Argentina,” un baluarte frente a los indios 
pampas [Bahía Blanca, Argentina]. Rev, Geog. Am., Apr. 
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BERNARDINO DÉ Campos, Amparo (resumo histórico). Rev, Inst. Hist. Geog. São Paulo, July, 

. 1941 [1942]. 

OmLanp Morrow. Life of General Don Manuel de Mier y Terán [cont]. Southwestern Hist. 
Quar., July. 

ExmrLio Roprfguez Mznpoza. Bello el maestro inmortal. Bol, Acad. Nac. Hist, (Caracas), Oct. 
1942. 

José Antonio FERNÁNDEZ pe Casrro. Esfuerzos de un diplomático-pocta americano por la 
libertad de Cuba [José Fernández Madrid). Universidad de la Habana, July, 1942. 

José Bravo Uoarre. Las cuarto primeras constituciones de México independiente (1824, 1836, 
1843, 1857) y el acta de reformas (constitucionales) de 1847. Est, Hist, Jan. 

Carros KeLLER. Los indios pehuenches en 1828, Rev. Mus. Hist. Nac, de Chile, 1942. 

Joan E. Prvek Devoro. La internacionalización de los partidos, 1838-1843. Anuario Hist. 
Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Cxrisróvio pg CamarGo, Pedro II e a companha da maioridade. Rev, Inst. Hist, Geog. São Paulo, 
July, 1941 [1942]. 

Epmur DE Sousa Quemoz. Centenário do Dr. Gumbleton Daunt. Ibid. 

Marcos .Carías Reyes. Centenario de la muerte del General Morazán. Bol. Bib, Arch, Nac. 
(Tegucigalpa); Sept, 1942. 

Ricardo FernAnpez Guarpia. La última noche de Morazán. Rev, Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Id. El entierro de Morazán. Ibid. ; 

Orro Rosa. Centenário da revolução de 1842 y da ação pacificadora ‘de Caxias. Rev. Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. 

Gumo Dzspraper Y Batista, La Municipalidad de Santo Domingo ante el golpe libertador del 
27 de febrero. Orígenes de la municipalidad del 1843. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), 
Jan. , 

Emio Ropricusz Demon La revolución de 1843. Ibid. 

Centenario de la traslación de los restos del Libertador. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), ‘Oct. 
1942. 

Joaquín Gómez. Managua, asiento del gobierno y capital de la república. Rev. Acad. Geog, Hist. 
Nic., Apr, 

Hersenr O, Braver. Ranchero [José María Verdugo]. Pacific Hist. Rev., June. 

ENRIQUE GonzÁLEz Frores, Invasión norte-americana, Bol, Soc, Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Jan. 
Feperico ne Barros BroTERO. Dr. João Dabney de Avelar Brotero. Dados biográficos. Viagem 
às Ilhas dos Açores no ano de 1847. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. São Paulo, July, 1941 [1942]. 
Auto-biograffa do Conselheiro Tito Franco de Almeida [preface by Augusto Tavares de Lyra]. 

Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Brasil, 1942. 

Jorio César GonzáÁLgz. La biblioteca hallada en la Casa de Gobierno después de Caseros. 
Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

MicuEL A. ÁLvarez. Los filibusteros en Nicaragua. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Axuísio pz’ ALMEDA. Rafael Tobias de Aguiar, 1794-1857. Rev, Arg. Mun., Oct, 1942. 

Frorenico Cérpova. Martí americanista, Universidad de la Habana, Jan. 

Id, Marti demócrata. Ibid., July, 1942. 

Arnjo B. GonzáLez GaraÑño, El pintor Juan León Palliere ilustrador de la vida argentina del 
1860. Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Luts Fernánnez Marcané. La visión grandiosa de Vicuña Mackenna, Rev. Cubana, Jan. 

Juan MARINBLLO. Juárez, cifra y ser de México, La Cultura en México, July, 1942. 

Mínrio Mezo, José de Barros Falcão de Lacerda. Rev. Inst. Arg. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 

. 1941—42. 

Isaac J. Barrera. Hombres del Ecuador [Vicente Rocafuerte, Fray Vicente Solano, García 
Moreno, Antonio Borrero y Cortázar, Federico González Suárez, Eloy Alfaro, Juan Montalvo]. 
Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), July, 1942. 

JoXo Perurr, A naturalidade do bispo Dom Vital. Rev. Inst, Arg. Hist. Geog, Pernambucano, 
1941-42. 

L. F. Borja. González Suárez y Montalvo. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), July, 1942. 

Fausto pz ALmema Prapo Penrgapo. A Convenção de Itú e a propaganda republicana en ~> 
Sao Paulo. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. São Patilo, July, 1941 [1942]. 
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José Tonnes pe OLrvema. O Colégio de Itú do meu tempo [1879-82]. Ibid. 

Joaquin Ramírez Casañas. Un historiador del siglo pasado [Angel Núñez Ortega]. Filosofía y 
Letras, Jan. 

Francisco pg Assiz E. RODRIGUES. Antigas bandas de música do Recife, Rev, Tea: Arq. Hist. 
Geog. Pernambucano, 1941—42. . 

Anmanpo Dias DE AZEVEDO. O Conde d'Eu. Res. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 
1942. ; 

Meruónio Maranmlo. O cinquentanário da república no Brasil. Rev. Inst, Arq. Hist. Geog. 
Pernambucano, 1941-42. 

Josá Cantos Chávez. Peleando en Tomochi. Cómo luchan los serranos chihuahuenses. Fragmento 
de las memorias del general d. Francisco Castro [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist.,, 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr. 

SILVESTRE Terrazas. Apoteosis del sr. gral. d. Felipe Angeles. Ibid., Apr. 

Enrique GonzáLez Frores. Homenaje al coronel D. Miguel Ahumada. Ibid. 

Benxprro Pires DE ALMEIDA, Tietê através dos recenseamientos, Rev. Arq. Mun., Dec. 

Luz Fiume pe Castros Goicocreia. O mapa da linha verde e a questão acreana. Rev. Inst. 
Hist, Geog. São Paulo, July, 1941 [1942]. 

Low F. Parxs and Gustave A. NUERMBERGER. The Sanitation of Guayaquil. Hispanic Am. 
Hist, Rev., May. 

Warum B. BrisroL. Hispanidad in South America. For. Affairs, Jan. 

GumLermo ViLLaLoBOS. Indigenismo—su aspecto histórico. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., 
Mar. 

Donatp Prerson. Ascengáo social do mulato brasileiro, Rev, Arg. Mun., Dec. 

Artur Ramos. O auto dos quilombos. Rev. Inst. Arg. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1941-42. 

Mário Serre. Músicas e dansas. Ibid. 

Epson Carnemo, Candomblés da Bafa. Rev. Arq. Mun., July, 1942. 

Renato ALMEIDA, O brinqueido da capoeira. Ibid. 

Artur Ramos, Aculturagáo negra no Brasil: uma escola brasileira. Ibid., Sept, 1942. 

Juan B. Terán, La ciudad americana. Anuario Hist, Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Ricsard PATTEE. Quelques aspects de la question de race dans l’Amérique hispanique. Revue de 
l'Université d'Ostowa, July. 

J. A. L. Turf Carpas. Etnologia Sul-Riograndense, Esboço Fundamental, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. > 
Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. 

Lawrence Kiwna, Herbert Eugene Bolton: Historian of the Americas. Andean Quar., Dec. 

Meparpo Vrrter. Elogio de Estéban Borrero Echeverría, Rev. Cubana, Jan. f 


Inpexes, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


Índice del ramo de tierras [volúmenes 1413-22, 1423-26] [cont]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), Oct, 1942; Jan. 
Índice general de los libros copiadores de la sección de relaciones exteriores (Archivo General 
de la Nación—Sección F.) [1857] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan. 
Antonio OLrvas. Contribución a la bibliografía de Sir Clements Robert Markham, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Bol. Bibliográfico, July, 1942. 

ManueL PacHeco Moreno, Las colecciones mexicanas de la Universidad de Austin, Texas. Bol. 
Soc. Chihuahuense Est, Hist., Jan. 

Laura L. Porreous and Warrer Pricuarp. Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana 
[February, 1785] [cont.]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., July. 

ALserTO Tauro. Índice anotado del Boletín Bolivariano. Bol. Bibliográfico, Dec, 

Puenzo Ucartecme and José Pareja Paz SoLnán. Al servicio de una bibliografía de historia 
internacional y diplomática del Perú. Bol. Bibliográfico, Dec. 

Kar. Brown. The Folkways of Brazil: A Bibliography compiled,by Rex Gorham. Ball. New 
York Pub. Lib., June, July. 

DOCUMENTS 


Orígenes de la hacienda en Venezucla (1535-1607, 1777-78]. Bol. Arch, Nac,, Nov. 


Fundación de Valladolid, Yucatán (Relación extensa y general de la provincia de Valladolid y 
del pueblo de Tiquibalón) [1579]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Jan. 
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Manuscritos da Ordem Beneditina do Mosteiro de São Bento [1592-1857]. Rev. Inst. Arq. Hist. 
Geog. Pernambucano, 1941-42. 

Catálogo de pobladores de Nueva España [1597-1603] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, 
D. F.), Oct., 1942. ` 

Francisco DÉ Aparicio, Relación de don Diego Rodríguez de Valdés y de la Banda, en la cual 
da noticia del estado en que encontró esta tierra del Río de la Plata en 1599. Anuario de 
Hist, Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Visita a la congregación de Chumatlán. (Diligencias hechas por Rodrigo de Zárate y Villegas, 
jues comisario por su majestad, para la demarcación, visita y congregación de los naturales del 
partido y provincia de la Ueytlalpa .. . Afio 1599.) Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Jan. l 

Colección Lugo, Archivo General de Indias [1654]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan. 

Frazão pz VasconceLos, Documentos [concerning the Negro leader Enrique Dias, 165759]. 
Rev. Inst. Arq. Hist. Geog. Pernambucano, 1941-42. 

Ernesto ENNES. Pedro Taques de Almeida e as terras do concelho ou rossio da Vila de São Paulo 
(1709). Rev. Arq. Mun., July, 1942. 

Epmunpo O'Gorman. La superstición en el siglo XVII. México. Año de 1730. (El señor 
inquisidor fiscal de este Santo Oficio, contra Da. Mariana Adal de Mosqueira, vecina de esta 
“ciudad, beata de San Francisco, de habito descubierto, por curandera.) Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. 
(México, D. F.), Oct., 1942. 

James Ferouson Kinc. Admiral Vernon at Portobelo: 1739. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., May. 

Ordens régias (1739) [cont]. Rev. Arg. Mun., July, Sept, Oct, Dec., 1942. 

Máximo Coiscou Henríquez. Documentos para la historia de Santo Domingo [1757-59] 
[cont.]. Anales Un. Santo Domingo, July, 1942. 

Fundación del pueblo de San Carlos. Chachalacas. (Autos fechos sobre el establecimiento de los 
indios Panzacolenos del pueblo de San Carlos, fundado a la margen del rio de Chachalacas, 
a distancia de dos y media leguas a la antigua ciudad de Veracruz.) [1764-74.] Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Nac, (México, D. F.), Jan. 

Benzprro MARCcoNDES. Lista de Vila de Taubaté que contem 3,546 pessoas (ano de 1765), Rev. 
Inst. Hist. Geog. Sdo Paulo, July, 1941 [1942]. 

Documentos inéditos relativos a la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos [1766-71]. Bol. 
Bibliográfico, Dec. 

Epmunpo O'Gorman. La nobleza colonial: ultimo tercio del siglo XVII. (Testimonio del 
expediente formado en virtud de real orden de doce de febrero del afio de setenta y tres, 
comunicada al excmo. sr. virrey, sobre los atrasos en que se halla el ramo de lanzas y medias 
anatas de los títulos de Castilla... ) [1775]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Nac, (México, D. F.), Oct, 
1942. 

El cultivo colonial del tabaco. [documents of 1781]. Bol. Arch. Nac., Nov. 

La industria pesquera en la colonia [documents of 1781]. Ibid. 

James A.’ Panaerr. Bernardo de Gálvez's Siege of Pensacola in 1781 (As Related in Robert 
Farmar's Journal). Louisiana Hist. Quar., Apr. 

Documentos sobre Morazán [1787, 1792]. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Diario del viaje que para reconocer toda la costa de Veracruz, la posición local de los pueblos 
que se hallan en ella, y los puntos de defensa de este reino, hizo el excelentísimo señor don 
José de Iturrigaray, Virrey, Gobernador, y Cápitan General de esta Nueva España en el mes 
de febrero de 1805. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Jan. 

* León Bangi. Correspondencia colonial, 1787-1815 [cont.]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est, Hist., 

Feb, ' 

Copia del juicio sumario de d. Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla [concl.]. Ibid., Jan. 

Los patriotas del año 12. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), July, 1942. 

El problema de la repartición de tierra (real orden, January 7, 1813, to the Viceroy of New 
Spain, on distribution of land to disabled veterans). Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), 
Oct., 1942. 

Título de villa al pueblo de San Cristóbal de Alvarado, 1816. Ibid., Jan, 

Luis Menwa Ascensio. Nuevas luces sobre la encíclica de León XI. Apéndices Nos, I and II 
[Latin texts of the encyclicals, Etsi longissimo, January 30, 1816, and Etsi iam diu, September 
24, 1824]. Est. Hist., Jon. 
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Descripción de las fiestas cívicas celebradas en Montevideo el 25 de mayo de 1816. Anuario 
Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Papeis avulsos [São Paulo municipal affairs, 1818-20] [cont]. Rev. Arq. Mun., July, Sept, 
Oct., Dec., 1942. 

Vicente Lecuna. Documentos [1820-23, on the Guayaquil question and the Pichincha cam- 
paign]. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Oct, 1942. 

Ricarno R. Carer-Bols. El Patriota y su editor Pedro Feliciano Sáenz de Cavia [correspondence 
of the editor, and numbers one to twenty-six (September-November, 1821) of this Buenos 
Aires newspaper] [cont]. Anuario Hist. Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Tesis del doctor Florentino Castellanos [Los bancos] [Buenos Aires, 1828]. Ibid. 

La Federación de Centro Améerica trata de abrir un canal por Nicaragua [1828-32]. Rev. Acad. 
Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

[Documents on the Revolt of Olancho, 1829-30.] Bol. Bib. Arch. Nac, (Tegucigalpa), Sept., 
1942. 

La asamblea ordinaria de Honduras elige jefe del estado al ciudadano Francisco Morazán y 
vice-jefe al ciudadano Diego Vijil, en el año de 1829. Ibid. 

Se decreta el contingente del ejército federal en 1829. Ibid. 

Recuerdos de Fernando Bolívar, sobrino y último secretario del Libertador, Bol, Acad, Nac. 
Hist. (Caracas), Oct, 1942. 

Los últimos días del Libertador y la traslación de sus restos a Caracas [1830-42]. Ibid. 

Documentos sobre el General Francisco Morazán, publicados en “Diplomatic Correspondence of 
the United States” [1834-1843]. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Nicaragua protesta contra Morazán porque | está consiguiendo armas para hostilizar a los estados 
[1838]. Ibid. 

Hero Vianna. Dois documentos para a história da Provincia de São Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul 
[1841, 1867]. Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. 

Testamento del gral. Francisco Morazán [San José, September 15, 1842]. Bol. Bib. Arch. Nac. 
(Tegucigalpa), Sept., 1942. 

Emilio Rodríguez Demorizi. [Documents on the revolution of 1843 in Santo Domingo.] Bol. 
Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), Jan. 

Relación de las asignaturas que dejan los Ses. Gefes, Sfes. y tropa del Estado Oriental del Uruguay 
que se hallan en camp*. 4 las ord", de S. E. el Sor. Presidt*, Dn, Manuel Oribe. Anuario 
Hist, Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Joaquín Gómez. Hombres y cosas de antaño [official decree on burial practices, 1845]. Rev. 
Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Extracto de memorias de don Manuel Carvallo, 1854-1859. Bol. Acad. Chilena Hist., July. 

Bases orgánicas del Instituto Histórico-Geográfico del Río de la Plata [1856], Anuario Hist. 
Argentina, 1941 [1942]. 

Asex CmÁneroN. Documentos para la historia jurídica, Lecciones de derecho civil [lecture 
notes of Profesor Marcelino Ugarte, University of Buenos Aires, 1857-59]. 1bid. 

Don José Dolores Rodríguez describe la muerte del General Máximo Jerez en carta privada que 
escribe al doctor Adán Cárdenas [1881]. Rev. Acad. Geog. Hist. Nic., Apr. 

Atas da Cámara de Santo Amaro [1900-1902] [cont]. Rev. Arg. Mun., July, Sept, Oct, Dec. 
1942. 

ArmanDo Dias DE ÁzZEVEDO. Algumas cartas do Conde d'Eu [1919-22]. Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. 
Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1942. 
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American Historical Association 


Orricial NOTICE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 


At its meeting December 30, 1942, the Council of the Association approved a 
resolution to abolish the office of second vice president (sec Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII, 
482) and directed the Executive Secretary to prepare the amendment for submission 
to the membership at least twenty days before the next annual meeting. This state- 
ment and the following paragraph comply with the directive of the Council and the 
constitutional provision governing the submission of amendments (see Article 
VIII). l 

The Council of the American Historical Association having approved a resolu- 
tion to abolish the office of second vice president submits this resolution for con- 
sideration and vote at the annual mecting in-1943. Resolved that the words “a 
Second Vice President” be stricken from sections one and four of Article IV, and 
that section six of Article IV read, “If the office of President shall, through any 
cause, become vacant, the First Vice President shall thereupon become President.” 
In Article V, section 1a, “Vice Presidents” shall be changed to read “Vice Presi- 
dent.” This amendment if adopted shall take effect January 1, 1945. 


October 1, 1943 Guy Stanton Forn, Executive Secretary. 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Historical Association will be 
held in New York City, December 29 and 30. The sessions will be in the halls of 
Columbia University or Barnard College, 116th Street and Broadway. The program 
is not yet completed. The business meeting will be Wednesday afternoon and the 
annual dinner and president’s address that evening at the Faculty Club of 
Columbia University. Due to the uncertainties of attendance from outside the city 
no arrangements have been made for a headquarters hotel. A lounge room in the 
university buildings will be available for off the record conferences. Unless support 
hitherto given by advertisers fails, a program will be printed and mailed as usual. 
As outlined to date it gives promise of some interesting papers and discussions, 
The chairman of the program committee is Professor Joseph R. Strayer of Prince- 
ton University. Dr. Paul H. Beik of the Columbia staff has assumed the responsi- 
bility for local arrangements. 


Late in August the Special Service Division of the Army, through. Colonel 
Francis J. Spaulding (Harvard University) and Brigadier General Frederick 
Osborn, the head of the division, laid before the Executive Secretary an urgent 
request that the American Historical Association assume responsibility for the 
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preparation of material to be furnished the soldiers as a basis for the discussion 
in voluntary groups of important questions uppermost in the minds of the men 
who are doing or to do the fighting. This request was reinforced by a direct letter 
from the Secretary of War, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson. At a called meeting, 
September 2, in Washington, the members of the Executive Committee considered 
the matter and heard Colonel Spaulding in fuller explanation of their plans and the 
reasons why in their measured judgment the American Historical Association was 
the one organization to whom they could entrust this important and highly 
responsible task. In the opinion of those present, confirmed by the necessary mail 
votes of those absent, it was a call to national service that the Association could not 
` refuse. The Executive Secretary was authorized to sign the necessary contract and 
to engage the director agreed upon in the conference. He was further authorized 
to enlist the panel of ten historians, economists, political scientists, and sociologists 
who would form what will be called the Historical Service Board. It is a satis- 
faction to announce that Dr. Theodore C. Blegen, professor of American history 
and dean of the Graduate School at the University of Minnesota, has accepted 
appointment as director and will begin his work October 1. His offices will be in the 
Library of Congress Annex. The names of the members of the board and other 
developments will be reported at the Christmas meeting and in the January issue 
of the Review. 


The Committee on American History in the Schools and Colleges, which began 
its work June 1, completed it October 1. It has held three meetings, the last two 
of which it was able to devote to the review and criticism of the prepared sections 
of the report. This report will be printed promptly and widely advertised by the 
publishers, the Macmillan Company. A preliminary price of one dollar has been 
set. It is concrete, specific, and indispensable to every teacher of history at any level. 
It is expected that the lay public will be found among its readers. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress, the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: 991 photographic prints and 2,763 exposures of microfilm of manuscripts 
in Spanish and Mexican archives and libraries, sixteenth to eighteenth centuries; 
typewritten manuscript by Elizabeth S. Kite entitled “Catholic Carrolls on the 
Potomac 1700-1790,” with genealogical chart; manuscript catalogue (one volume) 
of “all the Curious Books, found in Mr. Magot’s Study, after his decease” 
[ca. 1770? ]; typewritten copies of addresses by Jonathan Elmer, New Jersey, May, 
1774, and July 8, 1776, with comment by Robert Potter Elmer, March 24, 1943; 
microfilm (246 exposures) of Sparks Manuscripts, Volume 72, Harvard College 
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Library (letters and extracts from correspondence of Sir Joseph Yorke, British 
ambassador to Holland, January, 1776, to December, 1780) (selections from the 
British Public Record Office); four volumes and about ninety-seven loose papers of, 
or pertaining to, the Wright, Shropshire, Richardson, Neal, and Moseley families, 
mainly of Georgia (Augustus Romaldus Wright, M.C., Francis C. Shropshire, and 
others), ca. 1776 to 1939 (principally 1834 to 1939) and undated; positive photostat 
of letter from George Washington to General William Smallwood, October 21, ` 
1778; ten letters from William Maclay to Benjamin Rush, March 6, 1789, to July 16, 
1790; two letters of James Madison, July 5 and July 31, 1790; letter to Nathaniel 
Terry concerning suit against estate of General Nathanael Greene and memo- 
randum giving opinion on case in which Colonel Jeremiah Wadsworth was 
executor, both by Alexander Hamilton, April 21, 1803, and undated; positive 
photostat of letter of Thomas Jefferson, March 22, 1808; letter of Thomas Jefferson, 
dated at Monticello, July 8, 1820; positive photostat of typewritten list of papers 
of Thomas Jefferson in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania; 
ten pieces of correspondence of Albert Brown and others, mainly letters written to 
Amos L. Underwood, Utica, New York, relating to the economic and religious 
difficulties of the Mormons in Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and lowa; letter from 
Francis Scott Key to Mary Tayloe Key (Mrs. Francis Scott Key), dated at Tripoli, 
May 15, 1841; manuscript (one volume) of award in arbitration, Guatemala, 1841 
(decision rendered by the distinguished Central American jurist, Licentiate 
Miguel Larreinaga, in litigation between the British agent, Jonas Glenton, and 
Ramón Solórzano over ownership and disposition of certain shares in partnership 
they had formed for purpose of cutting and exporting brazilwood); volume -of 
newspaper clippings containing copies of diary entitled “Views of the Old World,” 
by A. Alexander Franklin Hill, M.D., United States Navy (surgeon on the 
Cumberland), 1852; ninety-nine papers of John Covode, relating to military affairs 
and politics in Pennsylvania and the nation, 1854 to 1871 and undated; negative 
photostats of four letters of Thaddeus Stevens (one of them by Lydia Smith for 
him), June 20, 1859, to July 13, 1866; photograph of portrait by William Garl 
Brown of Willie Person Mangum, 1859 (photograph, 1932); typewritten copy of 
extracts from diary of General Montgomery C. Meigs, which he carried with him 
during the Civil War, June 30, 1860, to April 28, 1865; photostats (negatives) of 
two letters to Cadmus Marcellus Wilcox (one from Robert E. Lee and one from 
Harrison Adreon), dated November 12, 1862, and April 22, 1879; three letters of 
William Tecumseh Sherman, and one letter, by S. M. Boerman, relating to him, 
February 24, 1863, to December 6, 1888; two letters of John Sherman, July 27, 
1868, and December 15, 1891; manuscript “A Daily Paper of the Past,” by William 
Dean Howells, undated, and printed volume, “Jubilee Days. An illustrated Daily 
Record of the Humorous Features of the World’s Peace Jubilee—,” Boston, 1872, to 
which the manuscript pertains; scrapbook, including many loose pieces, of the 
Reverend Edwin C. Dinwiddie (state superintendent of the Pennsylvania Anti- 
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Saloon League), mainly 1894 to 1906; sixteen papers of Anna L. Dawes, 1894 to 
1932 and undated (mainly correspondence with librarians and others relating to 
the papers of her father, Henry Laurens Dawes); one page from diary of Woodrow 
Wilson, March 27, 1901 (restricted); four boxes of additional papers of Waldo L. 
McAtee relating to wild life (principally birds and insects), mainly 1907 to 1943; 
five papers of Charles N. Elliot (correspondence with Major General Daniel E. 
Sickles and Judge Alfred B. Beers) relating to Walt Whitman, September 8 to 
October 28, 1912; one box of papers of the Woman’s Titanic Memorial Association, 
1g12 to 1931; manuscript entitled “Preface,” pertaining to poetry, by George 
Sterling, April 17, 1918; typewritten copies of three papers of Dr. Frederick Starr, 
October 14, 1927, to June 10, 1929, and undated (including diary entry pertaining 
to visit to Torin-ri in Koshin County, South Zenra Province, and address expressing 
welcome by the Korean public to visiting American journalists); twenty-one 
containers of additional papers of General Leonard Wood (restricted); one box 
of manuscripts (autograph and typewritten) of lectures on literary relations of 
England and America, by Professor George Stuart Gordon, delivered in University 
College, London, March, 1931; negative photostats of letter from Albert Einstein to 
Sigmund Freud and letter from Freud to Einstein, 1932; autograph copy signed of 
“The White Man’s Burden,” by Rudyard Kipling, undated; letter from Albert 
Olleve to Sister Saint Anne, October 11, 1937, and three illustrated cards pertaining 
to Joan of Arc; typewritten copies of two poems by Mrs. Emmie A. May relating 
to London during the war, December 18, 1940, and undated; one additional volume 
of papers of Mrs. Edith Benham Helm (Mrs. James M. Helm) pertaining to social 
functions at the White House, October 1, 1941, to August 31, 1942 (restricted); 
one box of manuscript (autograph and typewritten with autograph corrections) 
of “We Hold These Truths” by Norman Corwin (radio drama of December 15, 
1941); one box of additional typewritten and printed copies of letters from Douglas 
Cockerell (bookbinder, Letchworth, England) to his brother, T. D. A. Cockerell, 
in America, September 27, 1942, to March 24,.1943; three sets of page proofs cor- 
rected by the author, and parts of a fourth set, with typewritten pages, and the 
author’s printed paper-bound copy, Anderson House, 1942, of “The Eve of St. 
Mark’s” (play) by Maxwell Anderson; eight pages of autograph notes by Jan 
Struther for her address before the English Speaking Union in memory of Stephen 
Vincent Benét, March 21, 1943; two typewritten drafts with autograph corrections 
and mimeographed copy of typewritten copy, April 14, 1943, of “Tomorrow the 
World” ( a play) by James Gow and Arnaud d’Usseau; typewritten play (one 
volume), “Dark Eyes” by Elena Miramova in collaboration with Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, dated May 13, 1943; autograph poem signed, “Wings Away,” by Daisy 
Sanial Gill, May, 1943; final revised draft, printed in ink by the author (one 
volume), of “Pagan Sonnets” by John Myers O’Hara with foreword by him, signed, 
May, 1943; two autograph poems signed, “Let Courage Wane” and “Up Rise the 
Larks,” by Gertrude Gideon Williams, undated. 
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In response to the continued demand for information about agencies of the first 
World War, whose records for the most part are in the National Archives, a 
Handbook of Federal World War Agencies and Their Records, 1917-1921, has 
just been published. This 666-page volume, reproduced by photo-offset, contains 
descriptions of the organization, functions, and records of over 2,300 agencies of the 
Federal government that contributed to the participation of the United States in 
the war or handled reconstruction problems. In addition there are articles on some 
sixty international bodies in which the United States was represented. Biblio- 
graphical references for the most important agencies are included and there is also 
a select general bibliography. Cloth-bound copies of the Handbook are on sale at 
the Government Printing Office. Other recent publications of the National Archives 
designed to make more accessible groups of records frequently consulted by agencies 
concerned with the present war include a Preliminary Inventory of the Records of 
the United States Food Administration, 1917-1920, Part 1, the Headquarters Or- 
ganization, and Special List No. 5, List of the Records of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs Relating to the Dominican Customs Receivership, 1905-1940, compiled by 
Kenneth Munden. A field office of the National Archives has been opened in Chi- 
cago for the purpose of assisting Federal agencies in that region with their records 
administration problems, Gaston L. Litton, who has been a field representative with 
headquarters in New York City, will have charge of the work in Chicago. Research 
at the National Archives has led to the development of a new method of preserving 
the print of newspapers by lamination. Sheets of cellulose acetate foil are placed 
as usual in lamination on top and beneath the newspaper to be treated. Enough 
heat is applied to cause the ink to penetrate the foil but not enough to melt the foil 
as in regular lamination. When cool the foil is peeled off; the printing adheres to 
it but the paper does not. This foil is then laminated to high-grade white paper, 
and the ground-wood newsprint, which discolors with age or exposure to light, is 
thus eliminated. Alfred Manes, professor of insurance research in the school of 
business of the University of Indiana, has received a temporary appointment as 
consultant to the National Archives on insurance records. He will examine and 
report on the records of enemy insurance companies seized during World War I 
by the Office of the Alien Property Custodian and now in the National Archives, 
with a view to assisting in determining which of them have sufficient value to 
warrant their preservation. Dr. Manes, for many years general secretary and 
director of the German Association for Insurance Research, professor at the Bérlin 
University of Commerce and the University of Berlin, and writer on insurance, 
social legislation, and public finance, is an outstanding authority on insurance 
history and records. Three field consultants of the National Archives have also 
been appointed: Christopher Crittenden of the North Carolina Department of 
Archives and History, Leon de Valinger of the Delaware Public Archives Com- 
mission, and Margaret C. Norton of the archives department of the Illinois State 
Library. They will keep the National Archives informed on problems relating to 
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Federal records in their regions and will undertake particular projects upon 
assignment. 


The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, New York, has recently 
received from the President additional sections of his White House files for the 
period 1933 to 1942. They consist mainly of letters, reports, memoranda, and other 
documents relating to the administration of government agencies and to the rela- 
tions of the government with business, industry, and agriculture. The material 
dealing with government agencies includes correspondence and reports on the 
operation, policies, and personnel of the Public Works Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, the Work Projects Administration, and the National 
Youth Administration. The sections dealing with business, industry, and agricul- 
ture contain materials on the bank holiday of 1933, bank deposit insurance, the 
need for revision of statutes governing bankruptcy, the regulation of advertising, 
the control of public utilities, the establishment of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration code for coal, labor unrest in the coal-producing areas, the passage of the 
Guffey Coal Act, the regulation of public transportation, the development of public 
power and irrigation projects, and the production of cotton and sugar under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. The material received also includes some correspond- 
encé on topics related to national defense (none, however, later than 1941), such 
as the protection of military and naval installations, the Army and Navy aircraft- 
building program, the encouragement of Army recruiting, the organization of 
civilian defense, and the problems of small business in connection with the defense 
program. Other files deal with the Nye investigation of munitions manufacturers, 
the export of munitions to Japan, American trade policy with reference to Japan, 
the boycott of German-made goods, the German refugee problem, and the 
activity of the Bund in the United States. Sections of the President’s personal files 
received contain letters that accompanied gifts sent to him, communications re- 
ceived by him in response to his radio addresses of December 8, 1941, and January 
6, February 23, April 28, and September 3, 1942; and a small number of letters 
addressed to him by Frenchmen and other Europeans in France during the first 
year of the German occupation of that country. Mrs. Roosevelt presented the 
library with about one thousand letters received by her, from British citizens 
during her visit to England, Ireland, and Scotland in October and November, 1942. 


Members of the National Archives staff who have recently been detailed or 
transferred to do records administration, war history, or research work in other 
government agencies include Robert Bahmer, chief of the division of Navy De- 
partment Archives, to the War Department; Percy S. Flippin, chief of the former 
Division of Independent Agencies Archives, to the Justice Department; and Harold 
Larson, of the Division of Interior Department Archives, to the War Department. 
Among members of the staff who have recently entered the armed services are 
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Edward G. Campbell, Don Cook, W. W. Henderson, and Buford Rowland. 
Stuart Portner, a former member of the staff and more recently archivist of the 
War Relocation Authority, has been appointed to take Mr. Campbell’s place as 
chief of the Division of War Department Archives. 


Dr. Stanley Pargellis announces that the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
Railroad Company has deposited in the Newberry Library the collection of general 
office files and records of the Burlington Railroad for the years 1850-87, inclusive, 
which for many years have been in storage. These records include correspondence 
of the pioneers who founded and built this railroad and directed its policy during 
its first thirty-seven years, as well as files relating to construction, operation, and 
finance, many items of local and biographical interest. It would be a happy out- 
come if other corporations having similar invaluable records would follow the 
example of the Burlington and its president, Mr. Ralph Budd. The material will 
be arranged and a subject index prepared, a task that may take two years. Access 
to the material will be limited by the librarian to students especially qualified to 
work in such archives and having serious research projects. 


The collection of the papers of Booker T. Washington at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tue has been presented in ¡ts entirety to the Library of Congress. It is generally re- 
garded by scholars as perhaps the richest and most important source of information 
on the history of the Negro. It includes'an estimated 180,000 pieces and will form 
one of the largest manuscript collections in the library. His papers contain cor- 
respondence with Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, William Howard Taft, and 
many other men of historical importance. When classified and indexed, the col- 
lection is expected to shed much new light on the status of the Negro in politics 
during the thirty-year period from 1885 to 1915. 


The collection of books and other materials on the life and personality of 
Theodore Roosevelt has been presented to the Harvard College Library by the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association. Approximately eleven thousand books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals by or about Roosevelt or relating to his time are included in the 
collection, which has been housed at Theodore Roosevelt House, 28 East 20th 
Street, New York City. Perhaps even more important and interesting than the 
publications are 150 of Roosevelt's personal scrapbooks, manuscript collections of 
Roosevelt and several of his associates, and microfilm copies of approximately fifty 
thousand of his letters. The scope of the library was set and the groundwork upon 
it was done by R. W. G. Vail, now New York State librarian. The collection in- 
cludes all the important anti-Roosevelt material. . 


Through the generosity of the Cambridge University Press, an endowed Chair. 
of American History and Institutions has been established at Cambridge, A sum 
of £44,000 has been appropriated by the press for this purpose. The event has had 
wide acclaim in the British press. The Cambridge University Press is not an 
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endowed institution but puts the profits of widely sold titles, educational or 
otherwise, into the support of its diversifed publications of research and scholar- 
ship. This benefaction to the teaching resources of Cambridge University, the 
endowment of the American History Chair, comes from the slow accumulation 
of the ordinary profits of publishing. The Chair has not been filled as yet and it 
may be some time before the incumbency can be arranged for. 


The National Library of Peru, the principal repository of books in the country, 
was practically all destroyed by fire on May roth. Over one hundred thousand 
bound volumes were lost together with forty thousand manuscripts, and many 
maps and valuable geographical works belonging to the Lima Geographical 
Society, housed in the same building, were also destroyed. The National Archive 
in an adjoining building was fortunately saved. The United States Department of 
State has formed a committee of leading gcholars in the field of Latin-American 
history to formulate plans for assistance in restoring the library. Dr. Lewis Hanke 
of the Hispanic Foundation of the Library of Congress is secretary. 


The State Historical Society of Wisconsin has paid a gracious and well- 
deserved tribute to its late superintendent by publishing a booklet, Joseph Schafer, 
Student of Agriculture. His associate, the late Louise Phelps Kellogg, writes of Dr. 
Schafer as a historian; Clarence B. Lester characterizes the man, and a biblio- 
graphy of his writings is supplied by Everett E. Edwards and Thomas J. Mayock 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. In the judgment of one who knew 
Dr. Schafer from his undergraduate days till his death, it is an adequate appraisal 
of a very fine gentleman and scholar. 


The Historical Section of the Office of the Chief of Ordnance, United States 
Army, was established September 21, 1942. Source material for the writing staff is 
constantly being received from an untold number of ordnance establishments, the 
commanding officers of all of which are charged with submitting historical 
accounts of their activities every ninety days. Two copies of each such narrative 
are requested, one for permanent file in the Ordnance Technical Library or Na- 
tional Archives, one as a working copy for use of the writing staff. The adminis- 
trative element of the Ordnance Historical Section is housed in the Pentagon 
Building, Arlington, Virginia, the writing staff in a sub-office in Baltimore. His- 
torical reports are received and evaluated in and acknowledged by the adminis- 
trative office, then transferred to Baltimore for breakdown. Present policy con- 
templates the preparation of ten volumes of two hundred thousand to three hun- 
dred thousand words each on as many basic topics, the material entering these to 
be kept constantly up to within three months of the date current so that the com- 
pletion of the entire project should be possible within six to twelve months follow- 
ing an armistice. The Ordnance Historical Section is fortunate in having been 
able to secure the counsel of an advisory committee, the chairman of which is 
Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman. Other members include Dr. Jatnes Truslow Adams, 
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Mr. R. V. Coleman, Brigadier General Benedict Crowell, Dr. Dumas Malone, anc 
Major General William H. Tschappat. This committee has held an organizational 
meeting which was attended by two ordnance officers representing the historica! 
section. 


Thirty-eight awards, totaling $48,000, for the academic year 1943-44 have 
been announced by the Social Science Research Council. Among those named as 
post-doctoral research training fellows in the social sciences are Harry Bernstein. 
College of the City of New York, for training in the commercial and economic 
development of Mexico; and Rushton Coulborn, Atlanta University, for training 
in social philosophy. Included among the grants-in-aid appointees are Chester L. 
Barrows, Adelphi College; Frederick H. Cramer, Mt. Holyoke College; Henry W. 
Ehrmann, New School for Social Research; Courtney R. Hall, Adelphi College; 
Ella Lonn, Goucher College; John B. Mason, Fresno State College; Howard 
Robinson, Oberlin College; Hans Rosenberg, Brooklyn College; W. Sherman 
Savage, Lincoln University; and Charles H. Van Duzer, Queens College. 


The William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine, after completing 
its fiftieth volume, will begin in January, 1944, a new series with a widened field of 
interest and a changed title—The William and Mary Quarterly, A Journal of Early 
American History, Institutions, and Culture. The following board of editors has 
been chosen: Thomas P. Abernethy, University of Virginia; Randolph G. Adams, 
Clements Library; Julian P. Boyd, Princeton University; Hunter D. Farish, Co- 
lonial Williamsburg, Inc.; Leonard W, Labaree, Yale University; Curtis P. Nettels, 
University of Wisconsin; Stanley Pargellis, the Newberry Library; John E. Pom- 
fret, College of William and Mary; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Princeton University; and Louis B. Wright, Henry E. 
Huntington Library, Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary, will 
succeed as managing editor Dr. Earl G. Swem, who will retire from the editorship 
after twenty-three years of service. 


The Middle States Council for the Social Studies (formerly the Middle States 
Association of History and Social Science Teachers) is concentrating upon two 
severely practical aspects of the present, broad historical problem—upon the 
better adaptation of American high-school courses in United States history and in 
world history to the fact of the changed place of the United States in the world. 
The council’s winter meeting will be held at Columbia University, December 28, 
1943. At the morning session leaders in the field will state the main aspects of the 
problem, and the membership will break up into sections each to work on its 
sector. The sections will rejoin to discuss overall progress late on December 28, and 
an agendum modified accordingly will precede the March meeting at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, March 24, 25, 1944, which will conclude the work. 
It is hoped thus to produce an improved plan for each of the two high-school 
courses, which will be published in the 1944 proceedings. The president, Jeannette 
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P. Nichols of Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, invites suggestions, particularly from 
practical-minded members of the American Historical Association who realize the 
dependence of the guild and the nation upon well-projected history work in the 
high schools. 


The third annual meeting of the Economic History Association was held at 
Princeton Inn, Princeton, New Jersey, September 3 and 4, 1943. The papers and 
discussion were grouped under the following topics: War and Economic History, 
Historical Aspects of Imperfect Competition, Development of Laissez-Faire 
Thought in America, The Impact of Imperial Germany on European Economic 
History, and Social Causation. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto was organized in Washington, D. C., 
September 3, 1943. The purpose of the society is the study and preservation of 
Pennsylvania history. Its name is derived from the famous Junto founded by 
Benjamin Franklin in 1727. Its president is Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger, of the 
Department of Justice, one of the editors of Pennsylvania History; and Milton 
Rubincam, of the Office of Economic Warfare, second vice president and associate 
editor of the National Genealogical Society, is the secretary (6303 20th Avenue, 
Green Meadows, Hyattsville, Maryland). It is designed primarily for Washington 
residents with Pennsylvania backgrounds who wish to keep in touch with their 
native state, but out-of-town visitors are welcome to attend the monthly meetings. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the secretary. 


Personal 


Dr. Raymond J. Corrigan, S.J., director of the department of history in St. 
Louis University since 1932, died January 1g at the age of fifty-four. In addition 
to his theological training he pursued formal historical training at the Universities 
of Bonn and Munich. From the latter he received his doctorate with a thesis on 
Die Propaganda-Kongregation und ihre Tätigkeit in Nord-Amerika. In 1938 he 
published a volume on The Church and the Nineteenth Century. He was active 
in editorial work and at the time of his death was a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Historical Society. 


Dr. David Y. Thomas, head of the department of history at the University of 
Arkansas from 1912 until his retirement in 1941, died April 18 at the age of 
seventy-one. He was a graduate of Emory University and received his doctor’s 
degree from the University of Chicago in 1903. Long a member of this Association, 
he was also active in the work of the Political Science Association and the Southern 
Historical Association. He was the author (with J. H. Reynolds) of a History of 
the Military Government in Newly Acquired Territory of the United States (1904), 
One Hundred Years of the Monroe Doctrine (1923), and of volumes on the his- 
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tory of Arkansas and the University of Arkansas. At the time of his death he was 
teaching at the University of Texas. 


Marc Jaryc, an internationally known authority in the field of historical bibli- 
ography and documentation, after a brief illness died in New York on April 20. 
He was born in Poland and studied at the Universities of Vienna and Heidelberg, 
but in 1926 he established himself in Paris and became a French citizen. He was. 
associated in an editorial capacity with several periodicals, such as Le Courrier 
graphique, and assisted in editing the eighteenth volume of the Encyclopédie fran- 
çaise, dealing with the graphic arts and with publishing. He was administrative 
secretary of the Société d’histoire moderne and editorial secretary of the Revue 
d'histoire moderne. In association with Pierre Caron he edited several major his- 
torical bibliographies, such as the World List of Historical Periodicals and Bibli- 
ographies and especially the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, 
published for the International Committee of Historical Sciences, of which he was . 
associate editor and editor from its beginnings in 1931 until his death. After the 
fall of France, Jaryc managed by exertions that gave evidence of great moral and 
physical courage to carry on the editing of the International Bibliography, in the 
face of difficulties that would casily have discouraged a scholar of less resolution. 
The last volume that has thus far appeared, which contains the entries for 1939, 
is a true monument to him. In order to continue a work that could no longer be 
carried on in Europe, Jaryc urged that he be enabled to come to the United States. 
The president of the International Committee, Waldo G. Leland, accordingly 
instructed him to come to Washington. He arrived in June, 1942, after again 
enduring great difficulties and hardships. He at once set in progress the work on 
the Bibliography for 1940 and at the same time commenced a systematic review 
of the work of the International Committee of Historical Sciences from its founda- 
tion in 1926. A section of this review was published, after Jaryc’s death, in the 
Journal of Modern History, for June, 1943, under the title “Studies of 1935-1942 
on the History of the Periodical Press.” The death of Jaryc is a truly irreparable 
loss to international historical scholarship and to the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences. Not only was he invaluable to the committee because of his 
devotion to its undertakings and his rare, exact, and meticulous scholarship, but 
he had a constructive imagination that led him to see opportunities for important 
work, as well as the industry that made it possible for him to realize those oppor- 
tunitiés. He had already begun to win a place in the ranks of American historical 
scholarship and to identify himself with our organizations and activities. Had he 
been spared he would undoubtedly have come to occupy a position of highly 
important usefulness in the United States. He is survived by his widow, Gousta 
Jaryc. 


Albert Bushnell Hart, one of the oldest, most eminent, and most widely known 
teachers and writers in the field of American history, died June 16 in Boston, a 
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fortnight before his eighty-ninth birthday. He was one of the dwindling band who 
survived to see realized their early plans to’ promote the American Historical 
Association and this Review as the national organ of American historical scholar- 
ship. He was president of this Association in 1909 and of the American Political 
Science Association in 1912. These interests represented only a modest sector of 
his well-rounded and prodigiously active career. They are properly recalled here, 
although they may elsewhere be passed over, for to generations of Harvard 
students, to the general public, and even to the historical guild he was the teacher, 
the organizer, the promoter, the editor, the picturesque lecturer from picturesque 
sheaves of accumulated lore and bibliographical data. Many campus stories were 
told of him and he did not object and his spirit will take no offense as they are 
repeated in future years on and off the Harvard campus. Professor Hart was the 
author, joint author, or editor of about one hundred volumes, almost all in the 
field of American history and biography. All of these labors warrant Professor 
Hart’s being called the most useful historical worker of his generation. The prep- 
aration of bibliographical aids, the editing of documents as helps to teaching, the 
editing of maps, handbooks, and texts, and his participation in the work of the 
Committee of Seven on the teaching of history were most directly concerned with 
methods and aids to teaching. On a different level he edited and contributed to 
several historical series useful to the historical student and to the general reader. 
Most students would count to his greatest credit the editorship of the twenty-eight 
volumes of The American Nation. It was no mean achievement to enlist such an 
able group of co-operating scholars and to secure from them the promised manu- 
scripts with no unreasonable delays. In the four little volumes of the Epocks of 
American History series, at first only three volumes, he first introduced Woodrow 
Wilson to a wide audience of college students in the nineties. The two men differed 
then, even it is said about the best usages in English, and their political outlook 
and reading of American history were never the same. Professor Hart gave his later 
years largely to promoting the study of George Washington and Theodore Roose- 
velt. He was the historian of the United States Commission for the Celebration of 
the 200th Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington. Professor Hart was 
always vigorous in affirmation and dissent. He did not fail in what he thought 
was his duty nor remain silent when by pen or voice he could promote his views. 
He was always faithful in his attendance at the meetings of the American His- 
torical Association, At the Philadelphia meeting in 1937 (where someone who saw 
him pass called him the “Last Leaf on the Tree”) he arose in the business meeting 
to pay a brief, spontantous, moving tribute to his colleague Professor Charles 
Haskins, whose obituary had just been read. It was probably his last word to his 
professional associates, and it was a fitting utterance by which to remember the 
veteran leader. For the record these data are added. Professor Hart was born in 
Clarksville, Pennsylvania, July 1, 1854. He graduated from Harvard in the class 
of 1880. His doctorate was earned at the University of Freiberg in 1893. He began 
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at Harvard as an instructor in 1883 and remained on the staff teaching both gov- 
ernment and history in varying combinations until his retirement in 1926 as 
professor emeritus. 


Dr. Nicholas J. Spykman, Sterling Professor of International Relations at Yale 
University and first director of the Yale Institute of International Studies, died 
June 26 at the age of forty-nine. He was born in Holland, studied at Delft and 
the University of Cairo, but all his degrees were from the University of California, 
where he earned his doctorate in 1923. His recent volume America’s Strategy in 
World Politics, an application of geopolitical concepts to America’s position, aroused 
lively discussion and was reviewed in this journal in October, 1942. Dr. Spykman 
had been a journalist in the Middle East, Far East, and Australasia before coming 
to this country to study and teach. He had been on the staff at Yale since 1925. 


Leonard Clinton Helderman, professor of history in Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, died at his home on July ro after a week's illness. Born at Vincennes, 
Indiana, in 1895, Dr. Helderman received his A.B. degree from Indiana State in 
1921 and his Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin in 1929. He has served suc- 
cessively as assistant professor, associate professor, and professor of history at 
Washington and Lee since 1925. The fields of his special interest were the Old 
South and American constitutional development. Dr. Helderman’s dissertation 
won the Hart, Schaffner, and Marx Prize, and it was expanded ‘and published in 
1931 as National and State Banks—A Study in Their Origins. Two grants from 
the Social Science Research Council resulted in George Washington, Patron of 
Learning (1932) and articles in various learned journals. He was also a contribu- 
tor to the Dictionary of American History and was a member of this Association 
and of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and one of the organizers of 
the Southern Historical Association. 


It is eminently fitting to note in the organ of the American Historical Associa- 
tion the sudden death on September 8 of Frederick P. Keppel, former president - 
of the Carnegie Corporation. As a result of his broad understanding and en- 
lightened leadership this great foundation contributed much to the support of the 
humanities and the enrichment of American life and culture. In these benefactions 
history shared. Mr. Keppel’s sympathetic interest secured the Carnegie Revolving 
Fund, which now might well be called the Keppel Memorial Fund. From the 
same organization during Mr. Keppel’s presidency came the funds for the support 
of the Commission on the Social Studies. The balance on hand at the close of its 
labors and all royalties from its publications were left with the Association and 
form the reserve for the continued publication of Social Education. In a long and 
varied career of unselfish service Mr. Keppel touched no institution that he did 
not vitalize and no person that he did not make his friend. 


Professor Charles M. Andrews, professor emeritus of history at Yale University 
and a former president of the American Historical Association, died in New 
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Haven, September 9. A more extended notice of Professor Andrews’ career will 
appear in the January issue. 


Dr. James F. Kenney, director ‘of historical research in the Public Archives 
of Canada at Ottawa, Canada, was elected honorary secretary of the Royal Society 
of Canada at the annual meeting of the society held in Hamilton, Canada, on May 
25 and 26, 1943. 


Associate Professor E. E. Pfaff of the Women’s College of the University of 
North Carolina has been granted a leave of absence to serve as executive secretary 


of the Southern Council on International Relations, with headquarters at Chapel 
Hill. 


Dr. Henry S. Stroupe, on leave as assistant professor of history at Wake Forest 
College, has been commissioned to instruct in the Navy Pre-Flight School at 
Chapel Hill. 


Lancaster Pollard, formerly of the Washington Historical Society and the 
University of Washington, has been appointed superintendent of the Oregon His- 
torical Society. 


Philip E. Mosely, formerly associate professor of history at Cornell University, 
has been appointed professor of history at Hunter College of the City of New 
York and has received leave of absence to continue his work as assistant chief in 
the division of political studies in the Department of State. 


Ronald V. Sires has accepted a position as assistant professor in history at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Lieutenant F. H. Squire was commissioned in the Navy in February and has 
been assigned to Iowa Pre-Flight School in Iowa City. He was formerly head of 
the department of history at the University of Delaware, 


Louis B. Snyder, assistant professor of history at the City College of New York, 
has been granted leave of absence to serve as first lieutenant in the Army Air 
Forces and is now stationed at Cochran Field, Macon, Georgia. 


Communications 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historica, Review: 


The motive behind Fred A. Shannon’s “review” of my The Coming of the 
Civil War, published in your April issue, is too apparent to require comment. The 
distortion and exaggeration which he has used to accomplish his purpose, however, 
force a reluctant reply. 

Paragraph one contains three assertions. Each is false. 1.) Shannon charges 
that by writing this book I have changed my attitude toward sectional textbooks. 
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The only inference which could give point to such a remark is that my book was 
intended for textbook purposes. Yet the book has not the slightest resemblance 
to a textbook and was published and circulated by the trade department of Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2.) Shannon says that I have largely ignored “all causes of the 
war except uncalled-for attacks on slavery, raising (by “fanatics”) of a moral issue, 
the gratuitous injection of the matter into politics, and the Southern defense of an 
English-country-gentleman way of life.” The facts are that I do not hold the attack 
on slavery “uncalled-for”; I do not consider the Southern defense of an English- 
country-gentleman way of life a. cause of war; and I do not hold, in the way 
implied, that the raising of a moral issue and its injection into politics produced 
the war. Both sides made all issues “moral” and both played politics for all they 
were worth. My book is not greatly concerned with the causes of the.war or with 
war guilt. It is an attempt to show how the democratic procedure broke down 
under an unusual strain. Furthermore, on pages 15-16, I state clearly that I believe 
the war to have resulted from the unfortunate tangling of the three great move- 
ments of the middle period—expansion, sectionalism, and a great humanitarian- 
democratic impulse. Elsewhere I discuss economic, social, and emotional causes 
of war. 3.) Shannon charges that I “set out” to defend slavery. This is false. I did 
not set out to defend slavery. I do not attempt to do so; I do not even believe that 
it can be defended. I simply attempted to explain a section’s institution in terms of 
its own day and to present both its advantages and disadvantages as a labor system. 

Shannon's next paragraph is one of the most flagrant distortions of fact for the 
purpose of injury ever attempted in any scholarly journal. In a chapter entitled 
“The Southern Defense of Slavery,” I trace the evolution of the pro-slavery argu- 
ment from its beginning to its final form. Nowhere do I offer any opinions of my 
own or give approval to any argument. I even close my chapter with the remark 
that “unreason had engendered unreason.” Yet Shannon takes the earliest’ and 
crudest of defenses offered by men a hundred years ago, ascribes them to me as 
personal opinion and then calls me naive for defending slavery on such “hoary” 
grounds! 

Shannon’s next paragraph is a wholly unfair attack on the “precision” of my 
book because of “unindicated alterations” in quotations. An examination of these 
“alterations” shows that they are, in all but two cases, mechanical changes having 
to do with capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, use of words instead of 
symbols, etc. They clarify but do not alter the meaning to the slightest degree. The 
statement that an alteration on page 50 alters the meaning is absolutely false. The 
two exceptions not of this kind do not occur in my original manuscript—a fact 
ascertained by the chairman of my department before I had the opportunity to 
check the original. It should also be noted that in the case of the Polk Diary my 
“alterations” are the same as those made by Allan Nevins in his briefer edition of 
the diary. 


Yet Shannon plays up these “unindicated alterations” as though they were 
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actual errors made by a careless and unreliable author. He implies and then sweep- 
ingly asserts that they indicate the unsoundness of the entire work. He is still in 
his class in methods and ignores completely the fact that this book was aimed 
primarily at a trade market. Could any reviewer be more unfair? 

The only answer to Shannon’s assertion that I have misquoted Professor 
Hodder is that it is not true. 

The rest of Shannon’s “review” is given over to those slips which every author 
finds just when it is too late and which could easily be corrected by any high-school 
student. They are sickening enough, as every author knows, without some sadistic 
reviewer parading them about as though they were typical or had anything to do 
with scholarship. Common decency would suggest some generosity toward normal 
human frailty but Shannon seems to delight in exaggerating such slips and waxing 
facetious over them. He does not even confine himself to fact. The statement that 
my style is enlivened by a limited amount of slang is false. There is not, so far as 
I know, a single use of slang in the book. His statement that John Taylor avoided 
the use of the word “agriculturist” is also false. On page 39 of the Arator (1817 
edition), to take only one example, Taylor uses the word twice in half a page: 
“. .. the weight of talent in Congress, has already appeared very visibly against 
the agriculturists,” and “. . . if it fails to excite the agriculturists in and out of 
Congress... .” Nor do I admit that I have used the researches of my students. I say 
nothing of the kind and did nothing of the kind. Evidently the “precision” which 
Shannon demands of others is not required of himself. 

- One thing can be said to Shannon's credit. Not having qualified himself either 
by research or production in the field of my book he has refrained from any 
mention of its contents. He has merely tried to do with my book what he attempted 
in regard to Webb’s The Great Plains, and my comments on that effort (Am. 
Hist. Rev., XLVII, 627) apply here as there. I am quite certain that the experts 
would reject his finding in this case as thoroughly as they did in that. 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN Historical Review: 


Professor Craven unskillfully warps the issues throughout his communication. 
He admits sickening errors, though he does not confess their multiplicity. The 
most sickening of all is the communication above. In two previous drafts of his 
reply he mentioned a “grudge,” and in the last paragraph of this one he has tried 
to come out into the open and name it. I hereby assure him that his review in the 
April, 1942, issue of the American Historical Review was so vague, generalized, 
and uninformed that I have scarcely thought of it since I first read it. Certainly, 
I did not think it weighty enough or sufficiently authoritative to warrant a reply. 
If there is any grudge, it is his—not mine. 

Every statement of mine that he attacks as false is true. I admitted that his 
volume was not quite a textbook, and gave several reasons why it would not be 
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trustworthy as such. The rest of Craven's second paragraph does not harmonize 
with the spirit of his book. My statement about his proslavery bias was based on 
the book as a whole, not merely on the chapter he mentions. Frequently the abo- 
litionist is “fanatical,” but never the slavery apologist. Unreason was engendered 
in the South only because of unreason in the North. My statement about the quota- 
tion on page 50 is absolutely true. By an awkward omission, Professor Craven 
makes two Southern policies intended to “teach the western people their depend- 
ence upon the Southern people for a market.” But his authority definitely states 
that the first policy was for the purpose of punishing Eastern industry. It is not 
my fault if the author fails to check his sources. And what “grudge” prompted 
the dragging of Professor Nevins into the discussion? It was not Nevins’ version 
of Polk’s Diary that Craven cited. Is it the author’s habit to use one source and 
cite another? It is absolutely true that Craven manufactured a quotation from 
Hodder; and then he. showed by the use of it that he understood neither Hodder 
nor the Dred Scott Decision. The reader should check this himself. 

Webster says that “squashed” is a colloquialism and that “pussyfooting” is 
slang (both in Craven, p. 188). Other examples are available. But here is the big 
laugh. Professor Craven accuses me of saying that John Taylor “avoided the use 
of the word “agriculturist.” I said no such thing. said he avoided the use of the 
word “agriculturalist.” Certainly he used “agriculturist.” Every place I have found 
the word in his works it is spelled that way. But Professor Craven cannot dis- 
tinguish the difference, or even see it when it is pointed out to him. 

I will confess this one thing. I am still in my “class in methods,” and my 
twenty-five years’ tutelage in that class has not yet taught me that slipshod scholar- 
ship is excusable even when writing a trade book. 

If Craven’s statement on page viii is not a generous acknowledgment of using 
the researches of his students, then what is it? I applauded his gesture, but sug- 
gested that students, not being finished scholars, need to be checked carefully. Mr. 
Craven does not credit me with having done sufficient research in the field to 
qualify as a critic, and cunningly refers to my high-school knowledge. Imagine the 
results if I had known any more about the subject! Mr. Craven’s reply suggests 
that he should have let well enough alone. Even the quotation from me in his 
second paragraph is not quite accurate. 


University of Ilinois Frep A. SHANNON 


The 
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The Early Pattern of the Common Law 


Neti Nerson* 


[* HAS been pointed out to me by a kind and helpful critic that of late 

years scholars sitting in this “sliddery” seat, as King James would have 
called it, have more often presented for your consideration certain generaliza- 
tions drawn from their own experiences in the study of history than specific 
subjects of discussion drawn from their own field. My life has been spent in 
the Middle Ages, however; my field of work lies there, and I can not forego 
the opportunity to talk about them, especially since they seem to me to offer 
material pertinent to our own time. 

Medieval English law seems very far from.the world of today, and in 
the opinion of many may well be left unstudied until the war is over and 
we can once again enjoy the pleasant pursuit of the nonessential. Perhaps the 
differing of opinion among medievalists is only self-delusion, but I hope not. 
Surely it is essential that the history of the great contestants should be known, 
not only for its own sake but also for the growth of political and social ideas 


* Presidential address delivered before the American Historical Association at New York on 
December 29, 1943. The author is professor emeritus of history at Mount Holyoke College. 
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whose birth lies hidden in the remote past but whose influence has had an 
important share.in forming present opinion and action resulting therefrom. 
The roots of the present lie deep in the past, a truism that we cannot today 
despise if we seek a solution of our own difficult problems. 

Especially, I believe, we should study those characteristics of English 
history which make her different from other countries, her constant stress 
on the particular forms of self-government and civil liberties which she has 
developed and which, we must gratefully acknowledge, she has in part passed 
on to us. Much of her history is our history. Our own law is in part derived 
from her law and legal procedure. We think in large measure the same legal 
thoughts, in spite of many political and social differences. The same lawbooks 
and legal dictionaries are used by both of us, and we cannot appropriate so 
‘much of her essential framework without some recognition and knowledge 
of the model from which we have acquired it. The pattern of her common 
law she began to build very long ago, and throughout her history she has 
continued to elaborate it quietly without violent breaks or changes. It is a 
living organism and one the knowledge of which is especially essential to us 
Americans in war and in peace. 

The medieval pattern of her law was well formulated by England in the 
two hundred years that followed the Norman Conquest, the period when 
there was most danger, perhaps, of the imposition of alien rules and regula- 
tions. The legal interest of this faraway and somewhat obscure period centers 
in the growth of the king’s justice and its contact with already existing laws 
and customs. I have chosen this period for several reasons. It has to my mind 
intrinsic interest, and we are a little inclined to neglect it, or, rather, in the 
dearth of material it has to offer, we are often inclined to endow it with some 
of the conditions that belong clearly to later times. But most of all I have 
chosen it because it illustrates the English method of gentle change. It is the 
.period when the first lines of the magnificent common law were graven deep 
into their legal foundation, never to be erased by later edifices. 

The meeting during this period of the common law with church law, the 
ius commune of the universal church, is a great subject by itself and one that 
I am not competent to deal with. I must leave that to church historians. It 
has also, however, contacts with another and more manageable condition 
existing in England, namely, English customary law in its various forms, 
some pre-Conquest English custom, some post-Conquest adaptations of that 
custom." Maitland speaks of 1066 as the midnight of legal history and empha- 


1 Compare the statement from Bracton, De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. George 
E. Woodbine (New Haven, 1915), folio 1a: There are many and diverse customs in England 
according to the diversity of places. For the English have many things by custom which they do 
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sizes how little written law the Normans had of their own and how English 
law is far more than a meeting of two thin streams, English and Norman, 
and is really formed out of all the complex events and currents of the history | 
of the time. It is by no means simply made out of a law imposed by a con- 
queror upon a conquered people.? Perhaps some of William's patience with 
lack of uniformity in his conquered country was due to his tolerance of tradi- 
tion and to the old idea, now passing, that the law of the conqueror was too 
good for the conquered. The Conqueror promised, it will be remembered, to 
maintain the law of Edward the Confessor. 

What were then some of the variations in law and custom that were 
present in England after the Conquest and how among them did the so- 
called common law become of transcendent importance for later history? 
First and most important is its evident basis in the law of the royal court, of 
the king's court, and in the method of that court in dealing with conditions 
as it found them. It grew slowly with the increasing understanding of the 
“tremendous empire of the kingly majesty.”* It was the general law as ac- 
cepted by the courts, not yet clearly enacted in statute,‘ in contact with local 
customs, with the ideas and conditions that lay along its always extending . 
boundaries. With such conditions it dealt variously, rarely by denying their 
force, more often by adapting them to common-law notions, or by adopting 
them entirely and enshrining them in common-law rules. In later times these 
variations became unimportant, but in speaking of the early formative days 
it is necessary to see that the law was exposed to different variations and that 
it molded these slowly and reasonably into the growing pattern of king’s law 
and court procedure. It is a mistake to think of early English law as too 
immature to be reasonable. Even early pleading shows a desire to understand 
differences and to make a peaceful adjustment with existing conditions. 

Recognition of special custom occurs again and again in early English 
legal material. Very commonly in early Year Books and other material one 
meets the words consuetudo loci—the best-known phrase—usage de pays, 
mos est, mos comitatus, consuetudo comitatus, consuetudo rape, consuetudo 
christianitatis, consuetudo marisci or burgi or ville, or maneri, custom and 
law of London, of Wales, of Scotland, of Normandy, of the manors of the 
not have by law, for example, in diverse counties, cities, boroughs, and vills where always one 
must inquire what is the custom of a given place and how those who allege customs use them, 

2 Frederic W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England (Cambridge, -1908), pp. 6-10; 
Frederick Pollock and F. W. Maitland, History of English Law before the Time of Edward 1 
(Cambridge, 1903), I, 94-110. 

3 Sce Leges Henrici Primi in Felix Liebermann, ed, Die Gesetze der Angelsacke (Halle, 
1903-16), 6, 2; Pollock and Maitland, I, 107. 


4 Theodore E. T. Plucknett, Statutes and Their Interpretation in the First Half of the Four- 
teenth Century (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 11, 12. 
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king, custom and liberty of the vill, usage defait commune ley que usage 
usee parmi le pays, and other like phrases." l 

The consuetudo loci refers in general to the local custom of particular 
places. Such custom has always had for me a peculiar fascination, I suppose 
because it takes one so far back into the past, unknown but imaginable. 
From certain regions such custom excludes all or part of the operations of the 
king’s law, the law of the king’s courts. What will the natural desire for legal 
uniformity do with these? Perhaps the most important of such customs and 
in some ways.the clearest, because it lasted down into times of definition and 
was too strong to be obliterated, is the well-known custom of Kent. The 
story goes, but there is no proof of its truth so far as I know, that William, 
marching through Kent after Hastings, was met by the moving wood of 
Swanscombe, composed of men in armor, carrying trees, and that William 
thereupon agreed to let them have their customs intact. In later times the 
custom included at least fourteen points, of which some were evidently 
accretions.® The most famous of them were partibility of tenement amongst 
heirs, which was of course not peculiar to Kent but was found elsewhere in 
that great socage tenure which was accepted as part of the common law and 
which is crying for its historian. Secondly, the payment of gafol, from which 
the gavol-kind tenure of Kent takes its name, a name not used elsewhere in 
England in early documents, but, I am informed, occasionally found in South 
Scotland. Thirdly, a lesser age for attaining majority than that of the com- 
mon law and also a different ruling on dower, on the awarding of the custody 
of a minor to the procheym ami, usually the mother instead of the lord; 
again a relief paid on entrance into property of double the rent, a special jury 
system, and in cases of felony, poetically, “the father to the boghe, the son to 
the ploghe.” In addition several economic rules regarding rights of way and 
the cutting of trees in Kent, the county of dennes, appear. Such rules were 
regarded as selon l’usage de Kent, and the various manuscripts in which 
they were recorded await an editor.” I suppose that the explanation of their 
long endurance against the pressure of common law is the fact that Kent was 
‘in part the much-traveled road to the Continent, where formulation of rules 
would occur early, and in other part was covered by the weald, which was 
backward and inaccessible. 

8 William S. Holdsworth, History of English Law (3rd ed., London, 1922), I, 167-70; 
William C. Bolland, ed., Year Books of Edward Il: y Edward II, XV (London, Selden Society, 


1918), 212. 
8 Neilson, “Custom and the Common Law in Kent,” Harvard Law Review, XXXVII 


(1925), 482-98. ; S 
T See William Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent (London, 1826), pp. 513 ff., for one version 
of the custom, 
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Other counties too had once their own customs, but we know little of these 
because they were assimilated into the common law at an early date. The - 
Prerogativa Regis in the statute book speaks of the custom of the county of ` 
Gloucester. The custom of the counties of York and Norfolk is very oc- 
casionally mentioned without much definition, and also the custom of a Sussex 
rape, of the honor of Brittany, and of “the north where cornage prevailed.” 
Cradle right, the succession of the youngest son to the holding, while a varia- 
tion of the common rule of the succession of the eldest, was sufficiently 
prevalent to have a place of its own. It seems sometimes to have been in 
force in certain distinct localities, especially in mid-southern England. 

Of a nature similar to county peculiarities were the long-prevailing rules 
regarding tenements called ancient demesne of the king. In these instances 
royal influence preserved them as separate entities in some legal matters. Much 
has been written about them.* Land in ancient demesne was land which at 
the time of the Conquest was royal land and had descended as such from 
Edward the Confessor and was so entered in Domesday Book. The more 
exact definition seems to have been land that was King Edward’s on “the 
day he was alive and dead,” which allows-for some changes between 1066 
and 1086. For all intents and purposes, however, the picturesque summoning 
of Domesday Book into court to give evidence that King Edward had held 
the land in question? was sufficient to establish its identity. I am at present 
engaged in preparing for the Dugdale Society the great book of ancient 
demesne customs, the Stoneleigh Leger Book. It shows the special writs for 
lands which had to be brought in the Stoneleigh court and were excluded 

. from the king’s courts. These were the little writ of right close, so called in 
contrast to the usual proprietary writ of right, and the monstraverunt against 
increase of services in such manors. The king insisted on the maintenance of 
the peculiar writs of ancient demesne, even where the land had been given 
away by him, feeling that if it should escheat at any time in the future he 
himself would have more control over it in the-manorial court than in the 
Common Bench. In time the little writ of right when brought for such land 
in the manor court could by “protestation,” as it was called, be changed into 
some other form of land action. There is much that is of interest in ancient 
demesne procedure and some points that are not yet clear, but it is clearly 
accepted as outside common-law jurisdiction. , 

Other variations in custom are found in boroughs where the borough 

8 See especially Paul Vinogradoff, Villainage in England (Oxford, 1892), essay 1, chap, 111. 

8 For example, sce Year Books, 33-35 Edward I, p. 310; F. W. Maitland, Year Books, 


2 Edward lI, 1 (London, 1903), p. 60; W, C. Bolland, Year Books, 5 Edward Il, XI (London, 
1915), p. 126. 
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court administered its own law in all its own ancient peculiarities. The 
twelfth century burgess in Cardiff went free of summons, for example, if he 
could prove that he had one foot in the stirrup and was about to leave the 
town. Another defendant elsewhere could gain a delay in procedure if he 
spoke out and said, “Have law.” Such picturesque survivals can be seen best 
in Mary Bateson’s Borough Customs,” but even her two large tomes are by 
no means exhaustive. Manuscript material discloses many more local cus- 
toms, which, it is true, add little to her main classifications. Miss Bateson 
lays great stress on the transference to English boroughs of the customs of 
boroughs in France, but 1 think that sometimes the transference is rather due 
to the appearance in the English borough of customs already imbedded in the 
surrounding countryside. Similar variations in customs are found in manors 
and vills. Manorial court records are full of regulations which are often 
applicable to unfree and free alike and are important because they sometimes 
preserve old uses and have a definite influence on the development of ideas of 
freedom and self-government. The old men, seniores, of the village are 
often called into court or are consulted in order that they may give descrip- 
tions of old procedure. I have been specially interested in the part played by 
the old men in drawing lines of division through ancient waste,'* used from 
antiquity for common pasture by the men of adjacent sokes, villages, or 
groups but now to be partitioned among them and their practice of inter- 
commoning thus stopped. Interesting instances of this procedure appear to 
antedate the strict control by feudal lords. Also it is of interest to see how the 
village itself regulates the intercommoning of tenants, in other vills outside 
its group, and the admissions of the cattle of other villages for a sum of 
money for specified times of pasture. Villages in the great stretches of fen 
in Holland in Lincolnshire furnish much interesting information on arrange- 
ments that are derived from old local conditions of pasture and the use of 
* the waste, which indicate free discussion and common action on the part of 
villagers.** 

Another variation from ordinary common-law procedure of a somewhat 
different kind occurred in the great franchises of Norman England. The 
legal side of these units is interesting. They were built up before and after 
the Conquest, in the main for purposes of defense along an unruly border 
in the north and west. Each was composed of fiefs under an overlord whose 
position in his domain was in some cases almost that of a king. The “sword 
of Chester” was in some ways almost equivalent to the “crown of St. Edward” 


10 Publications of the Selden Society, XVIII, XXI (London, 1904-1906). 
11 Neilson, ed., Terrier of Fleet, Lincolnshire (London, 1920), introduction. 
12 Jbid., introduction. 
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over the lord. The king was still ruler, demanding loyalty and exercising a 
certain amount of control, in different degree in different franchises, espe- 
cially over defaulters and traitors.** 

The most marked characteristic of these great franchises was the usual 
exemption from the authority of the common-law courts and variations in 
procedure. From some points of view the palatinates of Chester, Durham, 
and Lancaster may be considered as the most instructive in their varied 
history. In ordinary matters the lord took the place of the king, always 
theoretically by the king's consent. If royal justices appeared within their 
boundaries it was with the lord's consent, unless there had been a default in 
feudal justice. The king's writ did not run, although procedure on the lord's 
writ might be like that of the ordinary courts. Most of the exempt jurisdic- 
tions had their general centers in the gateways into Wales, at Shrewsbury, 
Hereford, and Gloucester, and their lands were in part at least conquered 
lands. Shrewsbury ceased to be a palatinate in the time of Henry I; Chester 
went back to the crown in 1237 and was given to Prince Edward in 1254. 
He finally conquered it, together with Flintshire, Denbighshire, Cardigan, 
and Carmarthen, and in 1284 the ordinance annexing Wales, which resulted 
in a compromise between Welsh and English law, was issued. The later 
survey of the honor of Denbigh, edited by Sir Paul Vinogradoff's seminar,* 
shows some of these points of contact of English and Welsh law and custom, 
part of the inhabitants living under Welsh custom, part under English. The 
king's writ did not run in some parts of the liberty, and the king's problem 
of how to attain a peaceful government was a difficult one. There was no 
writ of error, no writ of certiorari, and the peace that was broken was the 
lord’s, not the king’s. Recourse might be had to parliament, however, and 
the king was regarded as the ultimate dominus. The building up of the great 
Lancaster fief and the accumulation of lands finally in the hands of the Black 
Prince, from the earldom of Chester and the earldom of Cornwall and other 
great lordships, is also very instructive. The threads of local liberties and 
customs were without question gathered up in Westminster and London. 

Durham, a very great liberty on the northern border of England, brings 
in an additional factor, the ecclesiastical courts and church law, for its lord 
was a bishop. Durham was a border district and often the subject of dispute 
between English Northumberland and the Scottish kings. It was almost more 

13 Caroline A. J. Skeel, The Council in the Marches of Wales (London, 1904), introduction; 
Thomas F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England (3 vols., New 
York, 1920-33); Eleanor C. Lodge and Robert Somerville, eds., John of Gaunt's Register, 1379- 
1383 (2 vols., London, 1937); Holdsworth, I, 117 ff. 


14 Vinogradoff and Frank Morgan, eds., Survey of the Honour of Denbigh, 1334 (London, 
1914). 
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Scottish than English. In Dr. Lapsley’s famous and admirable book* on this 
franchise we can watch the working of palatinate law and the contact of the 
franchise with common law and church law. Only crime or an attack upon 
the king was subject to immediate royal jurisdiction. The maxim developed, 
“quicquid rex habet extra, episcopus habet infra.” The bishop speaks of pax 
nostra. Even here, however, fell the shadow of the crown; not all was left to 
custom and local law. The king could be reached by petition and the powers 
of the bishop varied at different times, being at their height from 1292 through 
the fourteenth century. There are traces of northern custom still remaining 
in this northern franchise; for example, rewards are paid for the heads of 
decapitated robbers. Among these great jurisdictions should be mentioned 
the Channel Islands, where the custom and law of Normandy prevailed, and 
the Isle of Man, once belonging to Norway. 

Within England were many smaller franchises which yaried in the amount 
of exemption they had from common-law procedure. Most extensive of the 
liberties in privilege, but very small in the extent of territory, were the banlicux 
of monasteries and ecclesiastical foundations. Within a limited territory the 
king’s writ did not run, but the abbot or ecclesiastical officer was the lord. 
Within the Four Crosses of St. Edmund, for example, such jurisdiction was 
exercised, and common-law officers were excluded. Very rewarding in this 
connection would be a study of some of those bundles of writs preserved in 
the Record Office, not yet calendared and still largely unused. They furnish 
a good field of investigation for some student of early English history. There 
often is a bundle of five or six hundred for each of the four law terms of the 
Common Bench in a given year. Even the later ones, those of early 
Edward II, the only ones which I have used, are full of detailed matters 
of importance. Those in-any bundle dealing with liberties show the sheriff 
delivering the writ to the bailiff and the bailiff returning it, or not, with notes | 
on its adventures within the liberty. If the bailiff has not delivered it, the writ 
ne omittas propter libertatem is issued to the sheriff, which enables him to 
enter the liberty and perform his duties. In cases where the king’s writ did 
not run the substantive common law is found within the liberty, and the 

“difference was one of procedure, but even here old custom would also be 
recognized: ' 
And as in good St Edwards days 


So must it go, St Use allows, 
When Norman lords, ride English ways. 


15 Gaillard T, Lapsley, Count Palatine of Durham (New York, 1900). 
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While not very much may be known of the early law of exempt jurisdic- 
tions, some light is thrown on them in the great volumes wherein are printed 
the Hundred Rolls and subsequent proceedings. The English Justinian before 
and after his accession in 1272 tried to cut down on private jurisdiction wher- 
ever it lay by questioning the ancient warrant for it, and, even when accepting 
the efficacy of its charter or claim of prescription, by preventing its extension— 
and incidentally by taking large fines for settlement of the cases. There is a 
good deal of information on this in early Year Books dealing with franchises ` 
and their legal status. An interesting example arose in the liberty of Durham; 
the question is asked: May the king's sheriff enter the liberty on the king's 
command? The answer is that the bishop has such franchise that he has 
royal power, and no minister of the king may enter except on default of 
franchisal justice. It is objected that the king's prerogative is above any fran- 
chise, and if a sheriff distrains in a liberty he does it in contempt of the king, 
who has by his prerogative created the liberty.** 

Other exemptions from the application of the common-law courts and 
their rules were functional in character. Districts lay outside the corpus 
comitatus, for example, because they were furnishing mines and their prod- 
ucts. Mines for precious metals, gold and silver, belonged to the king, and 
his claim was accepted generally. Non-precious metals were mined in the 
usual way, although Richard I tried to claim special control over them. They 
went with the land, and the owners had their rights, as they had over the 
rest of their soil. But there was a third class of miners more interesting from 
the point of view of exemption from common-law rules. In some places 
where there were tin and lead mines, for example, in Cornwall and Devon, 
there had grown up groups of miners from very early times who formed 
semi-independent communities with their own customs and their own 
courts." Besides courts they had executive convocations and perhaps legisla- 
tive meetings as well, and no tinner might be subpoenaed by any other court 
for any matter determinable in his own court. Their workings were divided 
into five districts in each-county, each with its own court and steward, and 
there were larger courts under wardens. The Pipe Rolls refer to their privi- 
leges in 1243 and 1297, and there are earlier references. Richard Ts charter of © 
1198 gives some picture of the organization as it was at that time, but the tin 
mines were much older even than this and were probably pre-Conquest in 
origin, forming little states of great solidarity. 

18 Year Books, 5 Edward 11, XI, 62 ff. 

17 George R. Lewis, The Stannaries: A Study of the English Tin Miner (Boston, 1908); 
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Similar communities of miners may be found in the Mendips and in the 
Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire and elsewhere, for example, in Cumber- 
land and Derbyshire. I suppose that the crown insisted on maintaining its 
courts in order to keep the metal flowing. Common-law procedure took too 
long. Here, too, definition of the miners’ privileges and place of work re- 
stricted their extension. They were clearly not always welcome neighbors to 
the owners of the soil. A late protest states, for example, that more than sixty 
tinners entered on the Black Prince’s demesne and soil, “which was bearing 
corn, barley, oats, beans, and peas as fine as any in Cornwall, and have con- 
ducted water in, by reason of which they deluge the land, and nothing 
remains but stones and gravel.” 
Still other regions in England that were in ae times under special 
jurisdiction of their own in regard to certain matters of daily living were 
those which had to be defended against natural dangers arising from the sea 
and the flooding by rivers. Very clear provisions were made for the regions 
of salt marshes and the fenlands. Great fens stretched sometimes far inland 
in low-lying countryside, and the “sweet waters” of the downrushing rivers 
meeting low plains and the high tides of the sea were piled back and the 
land along their course was thus flooded. From the earliest time local safe- 
guards had to be set up to protect the inhabitants. One remembers the old 
stories of the stilt-walking and skating Gyrvians, the fenmen of the Wash, 
and their rude ways. Here there grew up the custom of the maintenance of 
walls and dykes and ditches, the extension of the duty of maintenance over 
all living in the region, and the heavy punishments of those who failed in 
their duty. In like manner great salt marshes along the seacoast where the 
sea overflowed and had to be kept walled out were from Saxon days treated 
specially and severely. The negligence of one might endanger all. Romney 
Marsh is a very good example; its great churches are an evidence of the close 
habitation of the region in early times, and we know of the great “innings” 
from the sea made by early archbishops. In time ordinances and rules were 
- made and officers appointed for the maintenance of old safeguards, including - 
within them all of the ancient customary arrangements that were possible.*® 
Thus the old sea wall of Dymchurch, made famous in our time by Kipling, 
was retained, and also some of the old regulations made necessary by the 
white steeple of Lydd church, which drew into the sandy shore ships laden 
with raisins and spices. 

18 Neilson, ed., Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent (London, 1928), 
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A very delightful variation in common-law procedure-is found in the 
beautiful regions called forests. You may remember Chaucer’s lines: 
Thorgh me men gon into that blysful place 
Of hertis hele and deadly woundis cure, 
Thorgh me men gon unto the welle of grace 
There grene and lusty May shall ever endure. 
This is the weye to all good aventure. 

The dark obscurity of the Conquest period makes it difficult to see the 
exact development of the forest administration. We know of William’s assign- 
ment of New Forest and certain other regions mentioned in Domesday Book 
to be forests and so to be distinguished from the usual silva or boscus, the 
ordinary woodland. We know of. pre-Conquest charters which speak of 
hunting parties in certain regions, but it is probable that the pre-Conquest 
wood was not forest in the technical sense in which the word is later used, 
and it is clear that early English forest organization owes much to the already 
existing forests of Normandy. One finds many familiar arrangements in the 
Forest of Eu in Normandy, for example. 

To understand the technical use of the word forest in England we must give 
up its usual connotation as statio ferarum, home of wild beasts, wild wood, 
or waste. After the Conquest the word refers to a region probably largely 
wood and waste, it is true, but also a region under forest law and not neces- 
sarily excluding all habitation. Such districts were usually the king’s but not 
always. There are a few private forests also, like Whitby’s in the East Riding, 
or Coupland in Cumberland, and down through early English history there 
are forests which disappear later in. the rapes of Sussex and in Lancaster 
regions in the north and elsewhere. Within the forests both the red and fallow 
deer and the boar are preserved for royal hunting and for any disposition 
the king may wish to make of them. He may grant them to his sister, or to 
a bishop, or to lords passing through the forest, or to Westminster Abbey, 
with a hunting menee sounded as they are put on St. Peter’s altar. To the 
poor are sometimes given those that are putrid and not fit for ordinary use! 

In these lands there was built up a very clear and exacting system of 
punishment and fine. Sad was the lot of the jolly huntsman who let himself 
be caught doing any injury to vert, that is, bush high enough to cast a 
shadow, or venison. Forest fines were very profitable to the king, if looked 
at from that point of view! There were many royal officers, forest justices in 
eyre, foresters for special forests, some of whom held their office in fee and 
had many perquisites. There were courts held for forest trespasses and of- 
fenses, and records of their procedure give a clear view of many forest 
arrangements. i 
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There are, however, some points where questions arise. It is clear enough 
that the common law operated in forest regions for offenses not concerned 
with the forest code. Such cases may be studied in common-law records of 
villages, for example, that lay within the forest boundaries and where other. 
kinds of offenses might also well occur. In the wilder regions the offenses 
would usually be only forest cases tried by forest law. There still remain from 
early days, however, some puzzling questions, resulting largely from the con- 
fusion regarding the status of given regións. Districts were put in or out of 
forest law, and uncertainty of boundaries prevailed. Such questions, however, - 
would be satisfactorily answered as time went on and clear definition ap- 
peared. It is obvious that the king would enjoy a wide district to hunt in and 
perhaps still more obvious that he would enjoy the fines his officers could 
collect. But it is also clear that feudal lords objected to the curtailment of 
their liberty implied in afforestation, and still more clear that commoners in 
land once free would object to interference with their cattle going to and 
from pasture and with the cutting of wood for fuel. Did common-law officers 
and forest officers always reach a happy adjustment in these matters? The 
number of forests even in the restricted days after the great disafforestations 
of Edward IM was listed at approximately seventy, and the extent of their 
liberty must once have been greater.’® 

The forests had other uses. They were used as breeding places of the 
king’s studs, his great horses, his mares, his cows. They seem sometimes to 
have been part of defense units, as in the rapes of Sussex, and also they be- 
came sometimes, by the king’s command, refuges for those in danger from 
invasion by the Scots. 

Merchant law and maritime law also present many lios features 
that differ from the common-law procedure.” They are concerned very often 
with those who were not Englishmen, or those Englishmen who lived away 
from the neighborhood where the particular cases were coming to trial or 
peaceful settlement. The word foreigner was used for both these classes. 
Foreign merchants in our sense of the word came into England in groups 
for trade purposes and as a rule used the code of laws which English ports 
preferred, the so-called code of Oléron, originating in Barcelona but widely 


19 James F. Willard and William A. Morris, eds., The English Government at Work, 1327- 
1336, I (Cambridge, 1940), chap. mx, where many references are given; also Elizabeth Cox 
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used elsewhere, just as merchants of the Mediterranean used often the Con- 
solato del Mare. These codes, established in coast towns of the countries using 
them, were of much importance in the growth of merchant law. We find 
the code of Oléron clearly in use in the days of Edward II. There is not very 
much evidence of earlier procedure. 

There was in very early days a somewhat mysterious custuma maritima 
on the sea coasts for trade or protection. The courts of admiralty do not 
develop clearly until the days of Richard II. The main problem of these 
early coastal courts was to secure speedy justice. Foreign merchants were 
“come today and gone tomorrow” and procedure in ordinary courts of com- 
mon law was extremely slow. So special arrangements were made. In 
Grimsby, for example, cases relating to foreign fish had to be settled within 
three tides, those related to foreign corn within three days. The judges in 
these courts were the merchants, and the procedure, except in land cases, was 
summary. It was pointed out long ago by Professor Gross that these courts 
helped to extend a reasonable method of proof against the slower methods 
of compurgation and ordeal, assize, and outlawry used in the common-law 
courts. Thus at Yarmouth, courts sitting at tide time had to render their 
decision by the next tide. 

There is a certain picturesque side to the contact of the king’s courts with 
old customs and regulations such as I have enumerated. Except where cus- 
tomary procedure is definitely encountre la ley, as the court puts it, there is 
a desire to maintain the old tried familiar ways and to adapt them to new 
ends. Reasonable conditions will be maintained, and dull uniformity is not 
in itself considered meritorious. The king’s prerogative, which might well 
become a danger to just, established, and reasonable procedure, is in practice 
required to conform with reason. Four times the early courts as described in 
the Year Books decide in a case before them that the king has not proved 
his right to have certain advowsons to churches. Once his order to execute a 
delinquent is not obeyed. The answer given to him may be couched in 
courteous terms: “The king would not have asked for this if he had known 
the circumstances which would make assent to it unjust”; “the king has for- 
gotten that he had already appointed to this post.” It is assumed that the 
king will govern with justice and support the courts in the maintenance of 
old tradition where it is just. The royal prerogative while a very important 
factor in the administration of law is in practice restrained within reasonable 
limits. The king too must adapt himself to the customs of the kingdom, 
sometimes upholding them as in ancient desmesne, in the thought that to 
himself may sometime escheat the land in question. 
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One would not today perhaps like Serjeant Maynard of old choose a year 
book to divert one in one’s travels, but one can still read legal records with 
profit to see how the free governments of the English-speaking peoples have 
come into being. Professor Mcllwain has spoken recently of the “barrier” of 
the common law against tyranny and injustice. I should like to add, in con- 
cluding my remarks, those well-known words of Sir Francis Bacon: “The 
king is bound by the law he makes. He cannot exceed the limits of that law. 
If he does wrong he is nothing but tyrant. Ideo cor regis bene regentis dicitur 
in manu dei.” Nurtured in the common law we Americans too have pledged 
against what seems to us to be tyranny “our lives, our fortune, and our 
sacred honour.” 


Public Records under Military Occupation 


By Exnsr Posner* 


AS the war has progressed different aspects of the total problem of public 
records during armed conflict have seemed of major importance. When war 
clouds began to gather, when European archivists hauled from attics and 
basements the evacuation boxes of 1914-18, and when large parts of Warsaw 
and Rotterdam were wiped out by aerial bombardment, the protection of 
records against the hazards of war was bound to engage the interest of Amer- 
ican scholars and professional archivists. At-a later stage, when it became 
apparent that Germany’s military triumphs were due, in part at least, to 
thorough utilization of a carefully kept record, while this country’s previous 
war experience had to be wrested from documents inadequately organized 
and even more inadequately preserved, the importance of the archival func- 
tion in the war effort was conclusively demonstrated. We like to believe that 
the war has entered a new phase in which the liberation of the subjugated 
countries has become a possibility, and we are beginning to wonder in what 
condition their records will be when this possibility can be ‘made a reality. 
Researchers and archivists may find it timely, therefore, to take up another 
aspect of the subject of records and war—that of the effects of military oc- 
cupation on records. History and whatever information is available on the 
occupied countries of Europe will help us to learn how records fare at the 
hands of an invader and the role they play under military occupation. 

In dealing with our problem, we shall forego a discussion of medieval 
and early modern times, during which destruction and spoliation of archives, 
libraries, and monuments and objects of art were regarded as the natural 
rights of the invader.* During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries such 
practices gave way to recognition of the privileged character of a country’s 
scientific, artistic, and other cultural possessions. This development was re- 
flected in certain clauses of the Hague Conventions on the Laws and Customs 
of War of 1899 and 1907, but to what extent archives could benefit from these 
clauses was by no means clear.? Evacuation to places of safety, therefore, 

*Dr. Posner, a former archivist at the Privy State Archives in Berlin, is now adjunct pro- 
fessor of archival administration at the American University, Washington, D, C. 

1 For a brief list of cases in point see Hans Schlitter, “Die Zurúckstellung der von den 
Franzosen im Jahre 1809 aus Wien entfithrten Archive,” Mitteilungen des Instituts für Osterrei- 
chche Geschichtsforschung, XXII (1901), 109. 


2 See Articles 27 and 56 of the regulations attached to the two conventions. In the version 
of 1907, Article 56 prescribes that “The property of municipalities, that of institutions dedicated 
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remained the only ae means of protecting them from destruction or 
seizure by the conqueror.* 

Seldom, however, has it been possible to aecpeapliah anything like com- 
plete evacuation, with the result that large quantities of records have had to 
remain in the invaded countries, exposed to the vicissitudes of war and oc- 
cupation. Leaving out entirely the effects of artillery and aerial bombard- 
ment, danger for records results from the simple fact that most of them 
consist of paper, which has great potential value for the soldier. American 
soldiers in Manila* and German soldiers in Briey in Lorraine" were certainly 
not the first to discover that records could serve as fuel. During the Easter 
' Rebellion of 1916 the Sinn Feiners, entrenched in the Dublin Public Record 
Office, considered the records suitable material for barricading the windows 
and gates of the building;* and German forces withdrawing from Cambrai 
in 1918 found the city archives handy for setting fire to the city hall.’ Further- 
more, it is well known that the occupations of soldiering and of souvenir 
hunting are not incompatible. A sign posted by the German authorities in 
the archives of the town of Jarny in Lorraine said frankly and revealingly, 
“Further pilfering of the archives cabinets is strictly forbidden!”* 

But the authorities themselves may want to enlist the records in their 
military effort. We know that well into the nineteenth century cartridges 
were made of paper. Obviously the invader would not be so nearsighted as 
to overlook the archives of a conquered country as the source of a much- 
needed raw material, and not always would he be as considerate as French 


to religion, charity, and education, the arts and sciences, even when State property, shall be 
treated as private property” and must not be seized, destroyed, or damaged. While the records 
of municipalities, being part of their property, qualify without any doubt for the benefits of 
Article 56, those of a state would seem to do so only if preserved in “institutions dedicated 
to... the... sciences.” Archival establishments of a state, however, are in the first place 
service agencies of the government and only secondarily institutions of a scientific character. The 
head of the Belgian State Archives at Antwerp was therefore not on secure ground when he 
pointed out to requisitioning German soldiers that his archives “se trouvaient sous la protection 
de la Convention de la Haye” (Les archives de Etat en Belgique pendant la guerre, 1914- 
1918, Brussels, n. d., p. 188). James E. Edmonds and L. Oppenheim, Land Warfare: An Exposi- 
tion of the Laws and Usages of War on Land for the Guidance of Officers of His Majesty's Army 
(London [1912]), p. 93, enumerate as public property that in accordance with Article 56 must 
be treated as private property * ‘crown jewels, pictures, collections of works of art and archives, 
although papers in connection with the war may be seized even when forming part of archives.” 
3 For carly examples see Henri Stein, “Les “archives et la guerre,” Le bibliographe moderne, 
XXU (1924-25), 196. 
t Report of the United States Philippine Commission to the Secretary of War for the Period 
from Dec. 1, 1900, to Oct. 15, 1901 (Washington, 1901), I, 130. 
5 A, Ruppel, “Kriegsschutz der Archive in Franzdsisch Lothringen,” Korrespondenzblatt des 
Gesamtvereins der Deutschen Geschichts- und Altertumsvereine, LEV (1917), 10. 
. * “British and Allied Archives during the War,” Royal Historical Society, Transactions, 4th 
series, II (1919), 30. 
7 Charles-Victor Langlois, “Rapport au ministre de l'Instruction publique et des Beaux arts 
sur le service des archives, 1918-1919,” Bibliotheque de V'École des chartes, LXXX (1919), 392. 
® Ruppel, “Kriegsschutz,” Korrespondenzblatt, LXV, 10. 
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troops in Vienna in 1809 who confiscated only useless records for their victory 
fireworks.” In more recent times records of occupied territory have been used 
to replenish not the ammunition but the paper mills of the victor. In the part 
of Poland occupied by the Austrians during the first World War all useless 
papers were earmarked for that purpose, and their selection was carried out 
by'a number of sergeants who, unfortunately, did not know the Polish lan- 
guage. Some 420,000 pounds of documents were condemned by these ex- 
perts.*° Even when in principle the integrity of archives is respected, the 
buildings erected for them may be used by the invader to house his troops 
or administrative authorities, with resulting harm to the records. One of the 
strongest complaints of Belgian archivists was that in 1914 troops were quar- 
tered in the state archives of Arlon, Liége, and Namur and that later the 
administrátive quarters of the Arlon and Liége archives, their search rooms, 
"and even their stacks had to be turned over for German offices.** The same 
practice was employed with a vengeance by the American forces in 1919. 
Office space being scarce in Coblenz and “competition for buildings . . . very 
bitter,” the state archives was operated as a hospital for venereally infected 
women until May, 1920, when the building was restored to its original use, 
since it “had proved unsatisfactory.”*? 

The fact that during the last war, at least, flagrant losses were happily 
avoided was due to an important development that took place on the part of 
the Central Powers, who alone, or practically alone, held foreign territory. 
They learned that protection of archives against military combat action, 
abuse, and plundering was one of the responsibilities of occupying forces. 
Not the archives but the monuments of art were the first to be recognized 
as deserving conservation, and the movement for their protection can be 
traced back to two specific events, namely, the burning of a large part of 
Louvain, including its famous library, and the bombardment of the Rheims 
cathedral. Europe had seen no war for forty years, no extended war for a 
century, and had acquired a sensitivity to wartime disasters that now is just 
a historical phenomenon. So violent was the reaction in neutral countries that 
the Germans found it necessary to redeem their country in the eyes of the 


® Schlitter, “Die Zurückstellung,” Mitteilungen, XXII (1901), 112. 

10 Tadeusz Manteuffel, “Archives de l'État en Pologne; origines, organization et état actuel,” 
. Archeion, IX (1931), Supplement, 7-8. 

11 “British and Allied Archives,” Transactions, 4th series, IHI (1920), 30-32; Les Archives 
de l'État en Belgique, pp. 191-92, 333-40, 379-80. 

12 Folders entitled “Medical History of the American Forces” and “Annual Report, 1920,” in 
file 319.1-2 of the records of the Surgeon General's Office in the National Archives. See also 
American Military Government of Occupied Germany, 1918-1920: Report of the Officer in 
Charge of Civil Affairs, Third Army and American Forces in Germany (Washington, 1943), 
pp. 146-47. 
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world by inaugurating “wartime protection of monuments of art.” From the 
fall of 1914, therefore; so-called art officers were attached to the army com- 
mands, including those in the military hinterland, and to the governments 
of occupation and became the official protectors of such monuments in their 
respective districts.’ 

Wartime protection of records developed in the wake of the protection 
of monuments. From the beginning of 1915 archives in occupied France and 
Belgium were methodically visited by experts from the staffs of German 
archival agencies, and a system of protective measures, including evacuation 
of endangered archives to places of safety, was inaugurated. The most elab- 
orate setup was provided for the Government General at Warsaw. After the 
city had fallen in 1915 the Archives Administration of the Imperial Govern- 
ment General was established. lt was headed by Dr. Warschauer, a German 
archivist of excellent reputation, and staffed with eighteen persons, among 
them three German and two Polish archivists. The German administration 
took charge of the great Warsaw archives centers, made the records accessible, 
concentrated records left behind by the fleeing Russians, passed on the disposal 
of useless papers, inspected the local archives, and carried on, in short, most 
of the functions of a modern archives administration.** Warschauer proved 
a humane and considerate chief, willing, for instance, to renounce direct con- 
trol of the Main Archives of Ancient Documents because its director, Wierz- 
bowski, could boast more years of service than he and, in addition, the title 
of a Russian excellency. The tribute paid to Warschauer by a Polish archivist 
after the Germans had left is noteworthy: “Justice compels us to acknowledge 
that the German administration has saved many an archives establishment 
from destruction and spoliation. For, in spite of a certain bias that could be 
readily understood in a German, our archives had a true and successful pro- 
tector in the person of Warschauer.”** 

It seems that during the present war a system of records protection, similar 
to that of 1915, has been established in a number of German-occupied coun- 
tries. In the Netherlands there functions a German Archives Office,’* a Ger- 


13 See the comprehensive report by Paul Clemen, “Aufgaben und Arbeiten des Kunstschutzes 
im Weltkriege,” in Max Schwarte, cd., Der Grosse Krieg (10 vols., Leipzig, 1921-33), X, 389- 
421. 
14On the German Archives Administration see Warschauer's Geschichte der Archiv- 
Verwaltung bei dem Deutschen Generalgouvernement Warschau (Berlin, 1919) and his auto- 
biography, Deutsche Kulturarbeit in der Ostmark (Berlin, 1926), pp. 269-318. 

18 Ibid., p. 318. 

18 See my survey of archival developments in the Netherlands after the German invasion, 
American Archivist, V (July, 1942), 202-205. From Netherlands News, VI, no. 6 (May 11— 
May 25, 1943), p. 185, it appears that the original of the Treaty of Westphalia, which was 
preserved in the General Archives of the Kingdom at The Hague, has been removed to Ger- 
many, obviously because the Germans considered it an unpleasant witness of Dutch inde- 
pendence. : 
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man archivist has been made the professional expert of the high command 
in Paris, and Belgian and Norwegian archives are also most poe under 
some protective regime. 

Even though protection of the records of occupied territory had to be 
acknowledged by the conqueror as a kind of moral obligation, this did not 
mean that he would fail to use it to grind his own ax at the same time. The 
Germans not only advertised their protective measures widely to impress 
neutral visitors but also exploited their unlimited access to foreign archives 
to implement certain research programs dear to them. This was especially 
true of the Warsaw archives, which contained material ceded a century ago 
by Prussia and to which they had been denied access by the Russians. The 
German Archives Administration set out immediately to arrange these records 
and to publish inventories of certain groups, and the plan was that, after the 
war, the administration would live on in the form of a German historical 
institute whose members would enjoy great privileges in the Warsaw 
archives. Similarly, during the Rhineland occupation the French Eighth 
Army interested itself in the State Archives of Speyer and printed an inven- 
tory of all French records preserved there.* That the population of the 
occupied territory did not believe in the unselfishness of the protective efforts 
is not surprising. They frequently considered them nothing more than steps 
toward the future annexation of the country by the generous protector.” 

As we have seen, problems of the preservation of records have come to 
the attention of the invader only very recently, but this does not mean that 
he did not appreciate their potential value much earlier. To the statesmen of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the archives of the enemy were the 
arcanum arcanorum that contained information on his secret policies, his 
resources, and his administrative techniques; hence, getting hold of them, 
especially the archives of the foreign office, was the urgent desire of the 
invader. The whole technique of seizing a country’s foreign archives and 
using them for purposes of propaganda may be illustrated by an early ex- 
ample from Prussian history. From copies of diplomatic correspondence, 
obtained through a spy in Dresden, Frederick the Great learned in the sum- 
mer of 1756 that a great coalition was forming against him and that Saxony, a 
country in a strategic position, was the center of the intrigues. Following his 
policy of dealing rather than receiving the first blow, he invaded Saxony in 


17 Warschauer, Deutsche Kulturarbeit, pp. 292 and 313-14. 
_ 48M. Pfeiffer, cd., Inventaire analytique des fonds français conservés aux archives de Spire, 
publié par les soins de M. le lieutenant G. Vial-Mazel (VIH? Armée, Armée d'occupation du 
Palatinat, 1919). i 

19 Philippe Lauer, “Les archives de la Lorraine pendant la guerre,” Bibliothèque de VÉcole 
des chartes, LEXIX (1918), 256. 
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the midst of peace, solemnly proclaiming that he came as a friend and had no 
offensive designs against its sovereign, the king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony. When Dresden was occupied, the queen-electress, who had remained 
in the palace, was required to deliver the keys to the electoral archives but 
was allowed to affix her seals to the doors, The next day Major von Wangen- 
heim, the officer on duty, received orders to remove the seals and to seize the 
secret correspondence with the Russian and Austrian governments. From 
the chapel where she had been praying the queen was hurriedly summoned. 
She placed herself in front of the door and protested: “Major! What are you 
going to do? You want to enter this office that the king-elector, my lord, has 
left to my care. If you want to do that, you may take me along as well.” 
Wangenheim insisted that he had to obey orders, and as the queen stepped 
nearer and took his hand, he kissed hers “in greatest submission and in strict 
accordance with the ceremonial of the Saxonian and Austrian courts.” This 
pretty rococo scene ended with the queen's giving in.?” Her seals were re- 
moved, the Prussians entered the office, the records were segregated and 
bundled, and, with an accompanying check list, they were sent to Berlin 
where a counselor of the foreign office used them for the Memoir on the 
Conduct of the Courts of Vienna and Saxony and on Their Dangerous 
Designs against H. M. the King of Prussta.™ 

No other action of the king, not even his invasion of Saxony, was so 
generally condemned by neutral Europe as was his forcing of the Dresden 
archives. The Prussian Foreign Office felt that public opinion should be 
enlightened and obtained the services of a university jurisprudent, who pre- 
pared a pamphlet that was published in November, 1756, under the title 
Letters from a Father to His Son on the Sanctity of the Archives.” In these 
letters the old man concedes to the youngster, who is imbibing law at a uni- 
versity, that in general archives are inviolable and even impart some of the 
majesty of the sovereign to their custodian, the archivist. This axiom, how- 
ever, does not hold good for the case of the Dresden archives in which, he 
says, the king was not only justified in seizing the documents but obliged to 
do so in the interest of his people. 

It is hardly necessary to stress the similarity between the technique of 
Frederick the Great in the use of propaganda and that employed in 1914 and 
in 1939 and 1940. The Belgian Documents, 1905-14, published during the first 
World War, and the German White Books, Nos. 3 and 4, were wholly or 


20 This is a summary of Wangenheim’s report on the forcing of the Dresden archives, printed 
in Reinhold Koser and O. Krauske, ed., Staatsschriften aus der Regierungszeit Konig Friedrichs II 
(3 vols. Berlin, 1877-92), IH, 565-67. 

21 Ibid., pp. 318-89. 22 Ibid., pp. 553-04. 
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partly based on archival material found in the invaded countries and played 
up in order to justify German policy before the German people and the 
world. 

To mold public opinion inside the conquered country an invader may find 
it good policy to punish unfriendly elements and to reward worthy friends, 
and this again may call for the utilization of records. When during the 
American Civil War Union troops entered New Orleans, General Butler 
discovered “a list of persons who had contributed to the support of the Con- 
federacy, and at once levied upon them for the support of the poor.”* Al. 
though in 1939 and 1940 the Gestapo brought along its own well-assorted 
records to the invaded countries, the Nazis undoubtedly also consulted those 
of the indigenous authorities to lay their hands on anti-German elements. 
They did so, at any rate, to reward Belgians of Flemish descent who in 1917 
had helped to carry out the wholly illegal separation of the Wallonian and 
Flemish parts of the country and had otherwise actively co-operated with 
them. Under a decree of September 6, 1940, which solemnly proclaimed that 
“Wrong must be righted,” such Belgians were granted reparation for all 
damages to property or honor that they had suffered from their countrymen. 
. Information needed to determine these damages was to be obtained from 
the archives of the Belgian Ministry of Justice.?* 

As against such sporadic use for specific purposes, public records must 
become the continuous source of information for the regime of occupation if 
it takes over part or all of the administration of the occupied territory. To 
determine the role that records will play in this case, it seems necessary to 
outline briefly the customary procedure with respect to the treatment of an 
occupied country. Military occupation, although it does not destroy the legit- 
imate owner's sovereignty over territory lost to the enemy, gives to the latter 
carte blanche as to its government and imposes upon him solely the obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain, so far as possible, public order and public life, 
“while respecting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the 
country.”** A famous German professor of public and international law once 
expressed the German viewpoint as follows: “In principle, the military author- 
ity can do what it chooses in enemy territory; it is limited by humanity and 
culture, not by right.”** At any rate, as an effect of occupation, all the func- 


23 Allen H. Carpenter, “Military Government of Southern Territory,” American Historical 
Association, Annual Report, 1900 (Washington, 1901), I, 493. 

24 Verordnungsblatt fiir die besetzten Gebiete Belgiens und Nordfrankreichs, hrsg. vom 
Militirbefehlshaber (Militirverwaltungschef), no, 14 (Sept. 10, 1940), p. 203-208. 

25 Article 43 of the regulations attached to the Hague Conventions on the Laws and Customs 
of War on Land. 

26 Wilhelm Kabl during the first convention of German jurisprudents held in Brussels in 
July, 1915, as quoted by Jacques Pirenne and M. Vautier, La législation et l'administration 
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tions of the legitimate government pass into the hands of the conqueror, who 
may employ what agencies he sees fit to carry them out. Theoretically, nothing 
can prevent him from abolishing with a’ stroke of his pen the administrative 
and judicial machinery of the occupied country and replacing it by civil or 
military machinery of his own. In practice, however, the invader will not 
consider this to his advantage, since it involves him in administrative and 
judicial detail with which the native officials are much better equipped to 
cope. Unless special circumstances prevail, therefore, he will appoint a civil 
or military governor to exercise the prerogatives of the former chief executive 
and the legislature and to administer such essential services as policing. He 
will further create effective supervision of the central and provincial ma- 
chinery by appointing his own nationals to head or control it. Members of 
the judiciary, on the other hand, and of the lower administrative and the 
local agencies he will leave in office, if for the sake of their countrymen they 
are willing or if they can be forced to serve, subjecting them, of course, to 
supervision and demanding an oath of loyalty. German policy, for example, 
has lately aimed at obtaining the greatest possible co-operation of native 
authorities, and its success has been commensurate with the number of 
Quisling elements among them and the amount of terror that could be 
brought to bear on the rest. Paragraph V of the proclamations of both May ro 
and June 20, 1940, regulating the future regime of Belgium and occupied 
France, says explicitly: “State and municipal authorities, police and schools 
must function as before. . . . Their heads are responsible to the forces of 
occupation for their loyal behavior.” 

By thus working through native authorities, it might seem that an invader, 
if versed in the language of the occupied country,” need not be greatly con- 
cerned about the record of the past as preserved in the archives. This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Since he creates new law and does not do so in a vacuum 
but on the basis of existing law, and since he must control the application of 
old and new law by the native authorities, he must interest himself in legisla- 
tive and administrative precedents. Thus, in inaugurating social security 
legislation in Belgium during World War I, the Germans had to make use 
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of the archives of the Belgian ministries.” Similarly, the control officers who 
were delegated to serve in the departments could obviously not avoid study- 
ing the records if they. wanted to make their control effective. The necessity 
of obtaining and of keeping unimpaired the records of an occupied territory, 
although administered by its former authorities, was clearly understood by 
the Commander in Chief of the Allied Armies when he issued his instruc- 
tions of November 15, 1918, for the civil administration of the Rhineland.” 
The commanders of Allied troops, while proceeding with the occupation, 
were to safeguard military installations, public buildings, and archives by 
posting sentries in front of them. As soon as the allied “Officers in Charge 
of Civil Affairs” had taken up functions in their respective districts, they 
were to affix their seals to the offices, archives, safes, and other property of 
public agencies, utility companies, banks, and hospitals, giving special atten- 
tion to the real-estate books in the offices of the justices of the peace, since 
“certain persons might be interested in seeing them disappear.” These safety 
measures completed, they were ordered to convene the more important Ger- 
man officials and to announce to them that the public services were to con- 
tinue under their responsibility and that they were subject to criminal punish- 
ment if they destroyed, secreted, or tampered with records, books, money, 
or means of communication, such as the telephone and telegraph. 

While in the normal course of affairs access to the records is certainly 
not a matter of life and death for an invader who works through the native 
authorities, the degree to which his regime is actually dependent on the 
records becomes quite clear to him in those isolated cases where co-operation 
of the natives ceases. Take, for instance, the case of the deportation of un- 
employed Belgian workers in 1917.°* Since the municipalities refused to 
furnish such workers, the Germans were forced to act directly. In order to- 
act directly, they needed the records on unemployment from the municipal 
archives, and these the Belgians refused to hand over because it would have 
meant “furnishing weapons against their own children.”*? Efforts to seize 
the records were, in most cases, in vain. Workers consequently had to be 
selected at random and the result was that of the persons deported as many 
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as 50 per cent were either already gainfully employed or unfit for work;** 
thus, from the beginning the success of the whole measure was jeopardized. 
Authorities in the countries now occupied do not dare oppose the Germans 
the way the Belgians did, but in the Netherlands patriots have struck at 
“documentary nerve centers” to hamper the enemy-controlled machinery in 
carrying out the conscription of labor. According to a recent report, on March 
27, 1943, persons “disguised in police uniforms” destroyed the Bureau of 
Vital Statistics in Amsterdam and with it population registers and other 
records of the greatest importance. The archives of the headquarters of the 
German-sponsored Netherlands Labor Service at Heide Park, near Doorn, 
suffered the same fate.** 

To what extent a regime of occupation must interest itself in the records, 
_even if not attempting to run the country through machinery of its own, is 
further illustrated by American experience. During the brief period of out- 
right occupation of Spanish possessions preceding the Treaty of Paris of 
1898 the practice was followed of replacing the heads of agencies by Ámerican 
officers but of continuing all other Spanish officials willing to serve. Many 
of them, however, sailed for home after destroying or removing part of their 
archives “with the deliberate purpose of preventing the Americans from 
finding upon their occupation any important documents.”** The records of 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs reveal many relevant cases of this kind. In 
Cuba, for example, administration of the mines proved “an entangled legacy” 
to be “unraveled with great labor, time and expenses,” because the general 
register of the mines had disappeared, and without this book no exact idea 
of the mineral richness of the country could be obtained, nor was it possible 
to determine with accuracy the legal standing of each mine. The con- 
sequences were reported to be “truly lamentable.”** 
. The role of records becomes vastly more important if the invader must . 
take over the entire burden of government because the native authorities have 
fled. In that case the effectiveness of his rule will depend on his experience 
‘in administration and especially in military administration, his command of 
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languages, the greater or lesser complexity of the economic and social struc- 
ture of the occupied country, and, finally, on his ability to get at and skillfully 
to use the records of the former government. All these factors contributed 
toward making the Austrian military government of Serbia in 1916-18 a note- 
worthy success. Some of the country reconquered from the Turks, the so- 
called military frontier, had been under military rule until 1881 and had 
served as a first-rate school of military government for the army; many officers 
and officials of the Habsburg monarchy spoke the languages of the Slavic 
peoples; Serbia, the country to be administered, was almost exclusively agri- 
cultural in character; and, last but not least, clever use was made of archives 
left behind by the fleeing Serbians. At the beginning of occupation an Aus- 
trian commission, headed by Colonel Hugo Kerchnawe, had taken charge of 
all non-evacuated archives, and when, in July, 1916, the same Kerchnawe 
became chief of staff to the governor, he was fully informed on the archival 
material available for the administration and exploitation of the country.” 
Thus, to take mining as an example again, the-archives of the Bureau of 
Mines were diligently and successfully used to determine what war-essential 
minerals could be obtained from Serbian mines, regardless of whether the 
mines had been recently exploited or abandoned for years because of un- 
productiveness.** 

The great importance of the records becomes fully evident if, where the 
native authorities have fled or offer passive resistance, their archives, too, are 
unavailable to the invader. Confronted with the task of administering a 
technologically advanced area and stirred by the desire or necessity of ex- 
ploiting it, he finds himself in serious difficulty. On January 10, 1923, France 
and Belgium announced that they would send into the Ruhr district a com- 
mission of engineers to supervise the Rheno-Westfalian Coal Trust, which 
was to have access to mines and factories as well as to statistics, accounts, and 
records. Late in the evening of January 9 the leading men of the mining 
industry, Kirdorff, Thyssen, Stinnes, and others, assembled in Diisseldorf, 
the administrative capital of the industry, and the first defensive step on 
which they decided was to send the trust’s archives to Hamburg and to have 
them followed by the staff." Of the great difficulties with which the Inter- 
Allied Commission was faced as a result of this measure, there cannot be the 
slightest doubt. State and municipal authorities, too, as part of their policy of 

37 Hugo Kerchnawe and others, Die Militdrverwaltung in den von den &sterreichisch- 
ungarischen Truppen besetzten Gebieten (Wien and New Haven [1928]), pp. 68-69. (Economic 
and pe ps Osterreichische und Ungarische Serie.) 


38 Paul Wentzke, Ruhrkampf; Einbruch, und Abwehr im rheinisch-westfdlischen Indus- 
triegebiet, I (Berlin, 1930), 177. 
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non-co-operation, developed a clever technique of hiding and removing theii 
records.*® So obvious became the role of records in a highly complex and in 
dustrialized society that, in one case at least, the commission tried its hand: 
at the same game. To arouse the population of Bochum against the city 
authorities it deprived them of their offices and records, hoping that the citi: 
zens would hold the authorities responsible for the ensuing hardships.” 

As pointed out, even where native agencies continue to function, certair 
sectors of the administration of occupied territory, such as policing it, con: 
trolling and perfecting the transportation system, and granting passports, the 
invader will consider so important for his safety that he will entrust ther 
only to his own agencies; and these, accordingly, will not only use but alsc 
produce records. In Memphis, Tennessee, during the Civil War, for instance 
“an extensive system of registration was enforced,” ** and in German-occupiec 
Belgium during World War I lists of all male inhabitants of military age 
were compiled by the authorities. The record-creating activity of the invade 
naturally assumes greater proportions as he takes over a greater share in the 
administration of the country, especially if he is faced with the lack of appro 
priate records. In this respect Austrian military government in Serbia may 
be cited again, because there the extremely record-minded chief of staff in. 
augurated the collection of vital statistics on a country-wide scale. For, a: 
Kerchnawe in his contribution to the Carnegie Economic and Social History 
of the World War says, “one cannot administer a country unless one know: 
how to obtain adequate statistical data.” **” 

When the military situation changes, however, when the invader feel: 
that the days of his rule are numbered, from being a protector, a user, anc 
a creator of records, he will turn to evacuating or destroying the record o! 
his regime. Beginning on October 11, 1918, the German authorities in Bel 
gium started removing or burning their archives. Only a small part of therr 
was left behind but enough to assist the great scholar Henri Pirenne ir 
writing the history of the occupation and to elicit from him the following 
expression of admiration: “Examination of their archives shows an orde) 
and a system that are superb. One is overwhelmed by the number of special 
ized folders that have been put at the disposal of the administration, anc 
by the preciseness of the information they contain.” ** 

We have followed the archives of an invaded country down to the momen: 

+0 Ibid., pp. 182-83, 231, 241. 

€1 Ibid., p. 342. 

i as Carpenter, “Military Government,” American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1900 
> 


5. ; R 
43 Kerchnawe, Die Militarverwaltung, pp. 70, 83. 
44 Pirenne, La Belgique, p. 108. 
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when the invader's own archives become the source for the history of the 
invasion. Nothing has been said about the archives of Poland during the 
second World War, because the abnormal situation created by the Nazis, 
necessarily reflected in the archival sphere, calls for separate consideration. 
The regime that has been established in Poland is meant to be its final form 
of government, not just a temporary military occupation. As a matter of fact, 
the army does not participate in administering or policing the country, which 
is left to civilians or SS men (Schutz-Staffeln), respectively. All agencies of - 
the “former Polish state” have been abolished, and a Government General of 
Poland has been established at Cracow to serve as “the organized unit of 
action that . . . will guarantee in this area the sovereignty of the Fuehrer, and 
thereby that of the German people, for all times to come.”** The governor, 
directly under the Fuehrer, is assisted by two secretaries of state.** One of 
them is the Secretary of State for Public Safety. He is also the proxy of the 
governor, the Higher SS and Police Leader, and may receive direct orders 
from the chief of the German police, Heinrich Himmler. A second secretary 
of state controls the administration of the country through some twelve bu- 
reaus and a number of special offices. One of the latter is the Archives Admin- 
istration of the Government General, headed by Dr. Erich Randt, formerly 
director of the State Archives at Breslau, a man well read in eastern Euro- 
pean history and in full command of the Polish language. His office, successor 
of the Polish archives administration, supervises the regional archives of- 
fices (Archivimter) in the five districts into which the country has been 
divided.*” 

Easily the most important of the regional offices is the Archives Office of 
the District of Warsaw, which is under the very capable Dr. Erich Weise, an 
archivist of the Privy State Archives at Berlin. It controls the rich central 
archives of the state, or what is left of them, for during the siege of the city 
almost the entire holdings of the Archives of Public Instruction, somewhat 
less than a third of the contents of the Archives of Finance, and the greater 
part of the records of the Statistical Office were destroyed. The bulk of the 
records of the Foreign Office was set afire or evacuated by the Poles, and 
after the fall of Warsaw, all the military records of the Polish state were 

48 Governor General Hans Frank in bis prologue to the first issue (Oct, 1940) of Die Burg, 
a quarterly published by the Institut fiir deutsche Ostarbeit in Cracow. The institute is destined 
to be the spiritual backbone of German effort in the Government General (“der gesamten Arbeit 
der Deutschen im Generalgouvernement den geistigen Riickhalt zu bieten”). 

48 The decrees pertaining to the establishment and organization of the Government General 


are printed in Verordnungsblatt des Generalgouvernements fiir die besetzten polnischen Gebiete 


(1939-). 
47 The following discussion is based on Erich Randt, “Die Archive des Generalgouverne- 
ments,” Die Burg, I, no. 1, pp. 25-55 (Jan, 1941) and no, 2, pp. 51-91 (Apr., 1941). 
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confiscated by the chief of the German Military Archives. Basically intact | 
are the Main Archives of Ancient Documents, now called simply the Main 
‘Archives, the Archives of Ancient Documents, now called the Archives of 
the Interior, and the Archives of Modern Documents. Immediately after the 
fall of the city, all noncurrent and current documentary materials that were 
found piled up in gutted and windowless offices were taken into custody and 
arranged and listed with the co-operation of the Warsaw Archives Office. 
Those of prospective use to the Government General were sent to Cracow; 
those apparently inactive were concentrated and set up as the Modern 
Archives, and with them were merged some eight thousand bundles of the 
former Archives of Modern Documents. 

The state archives in the provinces and local, semi-public, and private 
archives are controlled by the archives office of the district in which they 
are located. Many of the state archives, central as well as proviricial, can boast 
extensive and valuable accessions, since not only. state agencies but also cul- 
tural and educational institutions, such as the Academy of Sciences, univer- 
sities, and schools of agriculture, commerce, and mining, have been abolished 
and their records have been confiscated. Some archives of ecclesiastical au- 

thorities and noble families have met the same fate. Taking in such archives 
- did not create a housing problem because the very process of liquidation 
made office and stack space available for archival purposes. Thus, by the 
simple means of suppressing the Warsaw School of Business Administration, 
the Modern Archives could be conveniently accommodated, and the old 
National Museum now affords quarters for the remnants of the Archives 
of Finance. A truly ingenious solution! Attention has been given, of course, 
to recovering records that might have been retained by former civil servants 
and other employees. In accordance with a decree of January 17, 1940, they 
must deliver all records and other property of the former state and of organi- 
zations and institutions or face unlimited prison terms and fines. 

The German Archives Administration, finally, has not overlooked the 
task of collecting non-archival material relating to the war. A decree of May 
28, 1940, stated that “the historical importance of the German constructive 
work in the East requires that . . . the documents that accompany the events 
be carefully preserved and collected as the permanent witnesses of German 
cultural planning and creating.” All German authorities in Poland have been 
ordered, therefore, to send eight samples of printed documents, proclama- 
tions, posters, drawings, still pictures, and so on, to the Archives Adminis- 
tration in Cracow. 

It is obvious that in ae the Polish archives the Germans have 
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gone considerably beyond what has been considered legitimate on the part 
of an invader. They have established the tightest, most thoroughly organized, 
and most active system of protection and utilization of records of which we 
know. That they have done it is evidence of the importance they assign to 
records: in their regime, and those who want to destroy it may do well to 
heed a lesson that is taught by old hands at the game. 


The Rise of the Junkers in Brandenburg- 
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IV 


THE profound changes in the distribution of landed wealth and of political, 
jurisdictional, and administrative power which had shattered the colonial 
institutions of East Elbian frontier society made possible the extensive growth 
and qualitative transformation of large-scale farm enterprises of the type 
called Gutsherrschaft. This transformation embodied the story of the rise of 
the Junkers as producing capitalist entrepreneurs and of the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the legal, economic, and social status of the vast majority of the 
peasant population. The early economic history of East Elbian Gutsherrschaft 
is still to be written. It is well known only in its legal aspects. The problem 
of the origins of Gutsherrschaft, however, which for a long time was neg- 
lected under the authoritative influence of G. F. Knapp, is no longer in the 
‘dark. Knapp’s oversimplified formula of the “knight turning into an agri- 
culturist” after the fifteenth century as a result of the changing mode of 
warfare must be largely discarded.** In reality there never was in the history 


*Part I appears on pages 1-22 of the October, 1943, Review. 

44 Georg F, Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung und der Ursprung der Landarbeiter in den älteren 
Teilen Preussens (2 vols., Leipzig, 1887), complemented by Die Landarbeiter in Knechtschaft und 
Freiheit (Leipzig, 1891) and Grundherrschaft und Rittergut (Leipzig, 1897). Though Knapp's 
Bauernbefreiing is a classic and as to fundamentals still unsurpassed in the analysis of eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century developments, his theory of the origins of Gutsherrschaft has proved 
untenable in several major points. First, Gutsherrschaft did not originate with the fifteenth 
century but with German eastward colonization. Second, demesne cultivation on a large scale, 
previous to the fifteenth century, was not confined to production for domestic use but was 
already organized as a commercial concern of a distinctly capitalist character. Third, the quanti- 
tative expansion of Gutsherrschajt throughout its early history did not depend primarily on the 
methodical pursuit of the policy of dispossessing peasant owners and tenants but on factors to 
be stated later in the text. As to further details see, for the Mark of Brandenburg, Friedrich 
Grossmann, Ueber die gutsherrlich-bauerlichen Rechtsverhálinisse in der Mark Brandenburg 
(Leipzig, 1890); for Prussia, Arthur Kern, “Beitrage zur Agrargeschichte Ostpreussens,” 
Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, XIV (1901), 151-258, and 
Hans Plehn, “Zur Geschichte der Agrarverfassung von Ost- und Westpreussen,” ¿bid., XVII 
(1904), 383-466; XVII (1905), 61-122; Gustav Aubin, Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich- 
batierlichen Verhältnisses in Ostpreussen (Leipzig, 1910); for Pomerania, Carl J. Fuchs, Der 
Untergang des Bauernstandes und das Aufkommen der Guisherrschaften (Strassburg, 1888), and 
Martin Spahn, Verfassungs- und Wirtschafisgeschichte des Herzogtums Pommern von 1478 bis 
1625 (Leipzig, 1896); for Silesia, Giinter Dessmann, Geschichte der Schlesischen Agrarverfassung 
(Strassburg, 1904), and Hermann Aubin, ed., Geschichte Schlesiens, 1 (Breslau, 1938), 335-71, 
especially pp. 351 ff. and 367 E. Some of these studies are written by pupils of Knapp and in 
regard to the question of origins are to be used with great caution, 
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of German eastward expansion an era of large-scale proprietor cultivation 
(Gutsherrschafs) which replaced the old rental system (Grundherrschafe) % 
Though outside of Prussia the rentier prevailed over the entrepreneur in the 
early period, Gutsherrschaft was always there.** What actually changed in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was merely the quantitative scope of 
demesne farming and some of the qualitative features of entrepreneurial 
organization, affecting cultivation and marketing methods and the labor 
system. Moreover, it should be noted that Gutsherrschaft never became on 
eastern soil a universally entrenched institution. In the ecclesiastical state of 
Ermeland, for example, which retained its independence until 1772, it did 
not make any headway. l 

In the dominions of the Teutonic Order the Junker squire functioned 
from the outset not so much as a leisured rentier but as a working entre- 
preneur. He was forced to earn his living by organizing demesne farming, 
since he was cut off from court service and outside the purely local sphere 
had no place in territorial “public” administration. His military obligations 
were moderate and, moreover, in many instances had been commuted long 
before the fifteenth century. Until then, in contrast to Brandenburg, the 
career of robber baron was also closed to him, for the Order did not tolerate 
feuds and bandits. The dues and fees the squire was able to collect from those 
living under his jurisdiction, usually small in numbers, were too inadequate 
to guarantee his maintenance, while the wastefulness and inflexibility of the 
accustomed cultivation methods made it inadvisable to rent out the demesne 
in small parcels. His labor force consisted chiefly of conscripted serfs re- 
cruited from the subjugated native peasantry. The scarcity and low ef- 
ficiency of forced labor, which in the course of advancing colonization was 
often supplemented or even replaced by hired free labor, the lack of capital 
for elaborate improvements, and the restricted marketing opportunities re- 
sulting from the monopolistic trading practices of the Order combined to 
foster only a superficial utilization of the demesne. Its farming tended to be 

45It is unfortunate that even the Cambridge Economic History, 1 (1942), 499, which 
merely touches on the emergence of Gutsherrschaft, states the problem in this misleading and 
thoroughly antiquated fashion: “The great estate, instead of dissolving, is consolidated: the lord’s 
rights of ownership are strengthened; the tenants are dispossessed (Bauernlegen). It was in this 
way that in Eastern Germany and in Poland, good corn-growing countries, the Gutsherrschaft 
replaced the old Grundherrschaft.” The only up-to-date though brief comment, apparently based 
on G, Aubin, available in English is to be found in Eileen Power's superb essay on “Peasant Life 
and Rural Conditions (1100~1500),” Cambridge Medieval History, VII, 734 f. Guy Stanton 
Ford, Stein and the Era of Reform in Prussia (Princeton, 1922), pp. 163-98, is concerned with 
later developments, 

46 Grossmann, p. 10; Fuchs, p. 45. In the New Mark in 1319, for instance, the demesne 
enterprises of the Junkers covered one seventh of the total soil under cultivation, the domain 


of the Junkers, four sevenths. See August Skalweit, “Gutsherrschaft und Landarbeiter in 
Ostdeutschland,” Jahrbuch für Gesetzgebung, XXXV (1911), 1342. 
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confined to the raising of grain for domestic use and to extensive animal 
cultivation for sale. Enterprises operated by a standing labor force with 
equipment and draft animals belonging to the owner of the demesne were 
far from rare in both Prussia and the German parts of Silesia. In Branden- 
burg and Pomerania, likewise, long before the fifteenth century large-scale 
- production of grain and wool for export on Junker estates, with the help of 
small tenants and landless men functioning as hired laborers, was a well- 
known phenomenon. 

The system of concentrating the economic control and the management 
of the whole estate in the hands of the owner, the shift of emphasis from 
the collection of rents to consolidated demesne farming on a much more 
considerable scale than was common before the fifteenth century, the more 
methodical raising of money crops, and their marketing by the owner- 
producer, who more and more dispensed with the services and charges of 
middlemen, were the gradual outgrowth of economic necessity in the in- 
dividual struggle for survival as much as the response to new opportunities 
that developed later. The quantitative expansion and qualitative transforma- 
tion of Gutswirtschaft, i.e., of the culture of the demesne land by the acquisi- 
tively minded owner on his own account with the aid of forced or hired labor 
or both, represented the institutional adjustment, first to the downward and 
then to the upward trend of the secular economic curve. In the light of the 
existing objective conditions, remodeled demesne farming and the extension 
of the arable offered the landlord in possession of jurisdictional rights the 
most opportune device for escaping the disastrous consequences of the long- 
run depression prevalent throughout the larger part of the fifteenth century. 
The era of the Price Revolution, on the other hand, witnessed a sharp in- 

` crease in the economic rent of the soil and held out the incentive of prosperity 
to agricultural producers, ready to adopt more rigid forms of exploitation. 
It called for an economic behavior which made it appear advisable to most 
Junker landowners to continue to contract as rentiers and to expand as 
entrepreneurs. l 

In the fifteenth century the central economic factor facing the rent-receiv- 
ing landlord ánd the managing estate proprietor (Gutsherr) was the abun- 
dance of land and the scarcity of labor. The transformation of public domains 
and church and burgher estates into Junker possessions to the extent that it 
took place during that century ordinarily meant not the displacement of the 
cultivators but merely a change in masters, affecting legal rights rather than 
economic status. The bloody and destructive wars of that century, however, 
resulted in a sharp decline of the rural population, which was intensified by 
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emigration to the cities or to other territories. Devastation of war had greatly 
reduced the number of rent-paying peasant holdings under cultivation. The 
Grundherr suffered additional hardships through the depreciation of the real 
value of money rents and customary dues, most strongly marked in Prussia in 
consequence of the currency inflation. The cultivation of public and private 
demesnes, now often enlarged by peasant holdings that had become vacant, 
suffered from the shortage of available native serf labor and the scarcity as 
well as the rising price of hired free labor. After the prohibition in 1496 of 
the seasonal migration of Polish farm hands, a measure sponsored by the 
grain-exporting Polish nobility, the labor situation became even more acute. 

The Teutonic Order had tried to safeguard its diversified economic in- 
terests through the employment of various protective devices. From 1417 
onward mandatory maximum wage rates for farm workers were repeatedly ` 
fixed by legislative ordinance to keep down production costs and to prevent 
the hoarding of laborers. This was merely the beginning of adjustment of 
domestic to an ill-fated foreign policy.. The ensuing long campaign for in- 

‘creased public taxation led to far-reaching political concessions to the rising 
Prussian estates. The methodical attack on fixed money rents weakened 
social ties and the respect for customary law. In defense of its interests both 
as rentier and commercial producer, by 1427 the Order also began to resort 
to measures designed to restrict the freedom of movement of landholding 
peasants and of landless agricultural workers and to extend the exaction of 
obligatory labor services. The increase in labor obligations affected not merely 
the native serfs but also the Prussian freemen and the German peasants, 
whose duty to perform corvée in the service of the state heretofore had been 
kept within narrow limits. The same tendency toward undermining the 
traditional status and the tenure of the peasant class asserted itself in Bohemia 
and Silesia under the impact of the Hussite wars, which by 1430 reacted on 
Brandenburg. It also was powerful in Poland, where the country squires in 
exploiting the political and fiscal difficulties of the crown developed a model 
which found widespread.imitation among the Junkers of East Elbia. 

In the fifteenth century land was seeking cultivators rather than culti- 
vators seeking land. For expanding or newly established demesnes laborers, 
draft animals, and equipment had to be found. Many of the newly acquired 
estates added new blood to the entrepreneurial personnel and stimulated 
innovations in farm management. In the given economic and political cir- 
cumstances the utilization of “public” rights in the service of private’ acquisi- 
tion appeared to the Junkers the cheapest and easiest solution. The prob- 
lem was to turn to good account the political power and the jurisdictional 
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and administrative privileges that had been and were being accumulated by 
the landlord class. The legislative enactments from the fifteenth to the mid- 
seventeenth century which regulated the legal, economic, and social status of 
the peasant class. were part of the price paid by territorial rulers for the 
financial support of the Upper Estates. These statutes and concessions did 
not inaugurate but merely confirmed and consolidated agrarian changes al- 
ready undergone. No uniform model emerged from this legislation. With 
reference to both timing and detail it displayed a bewildering hodgepodge 
of geographical variations. The basic trend, however, was almost everywhere 
toward lowering the economic and social position of the great majority of 
the rural masses by restricting their customary rights and by extending old 
and introducing new servile obligations. 

The advance of the Junker as Gutsherr largely depended on the use he 
made of the authority vested in, or usurped by, him in his capacity of 
Gerichtsherr, ¡.e., of sheriff, police chief, tax collector, magistrate, and church 
patron. Allegiance and dues owed to the jurisdictional lord furnished the 
basis for changing the obligations to the landlord. Various groups of land- 
holding tenants were gradually bound to the soil, and their servile obliga- 
tions, arising from bondage tenure, were increased, cither in the form of 
more flexible rent payments or, much more frequently, of greatly extended 
compulsory labor service utilized for the exploitation of the demesne. The 
attack on tenures might lead to the ultimate eviction even of hereditary 
tenants. This was a frequent occurrence in sixteenth century Brandenburg, 
where the legislation of 1540, 1550, and 1572 confirmed the Junker's right 
to the dispossession of peasant tenants (Bauernlegen) against the protests 
of the towns. But jurisdictional lordship (Gerichtsherrschaft) also often 
facilitated the development of Letbherrschaft by transforming the subjects 
of the jurisdictional lord into hereditary serfs by personal status, bound to 
him in the capacity of a body-lord. He might use landless bondsmen who 
had lost the right of appeal to his jurisdiction as the nucleus of a permanent 
labor force used for the operation of Gutswirtschaft, which did not coincide 
with Gutsherrschaft in its more fully developed form, i.e., the sum total of 
all rights over the inhabitants of the jurisdictional district (Gursbezirk), of 
which the demesne farm (Gut), functioning as commercialized enterprise 
(Gutswirtschaft), formed the physical center. Or he might add to the obliga- 
tions attached to servile land others arising from servile personal status and 
thus make the bond-tenant of the landlord also a subject bondsman of the 
body-lord. The right to the compulsory service of the offspring of bondsmen, 
whether they were landless laborers or tenants, was legally acknowledged in 
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East Prussia by 1577, at a time when the practice corresponding to the codified 
right was already widespread in Brandenburg. Only in the Old Mark west 
of the Elbe did forced domestic service (Gesindezwangsdienst) not constitute 
before the Thirty Years’ War a legal privilege of the Junker class. 

The extension and progressive reorganization of Gutsherrschaft during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, with its emphasis on large-scale 
production of grains and other money crops like hemp and flax, primarily for 
export, received its major economic impetus from the drastic change in the 
concurrent movement of economic values and price relationships. Gutsherr- 
schaft, organized by express design as a commercial enterprise and managed 
in a fashion which effectively used land and people as capital, was the 
Junker's answer to the Price Revolution. Interrupted but not broken by 
short-run fluctuations,*” the secular price rise remained operative until the 
Thirty Years’ War. As in western Europe the second half of the sixteenth 
century witnessed the most intense and most important price increases.** 
During this period the price of rye, measured in silver, increased by 247 per 
cent; of barley, by 187 per cent;-of oats, by 185 per cent; of firewood, by 247 
per cent; while other foodstuffs and animal products rose more slowly in 
value and the wages of unskilled day laborers by only 86 per cent.“ 

The upswing in prices coincided with a sharp increase in the demand 
of western Europe for the agricultural produce of-the east. The internal con- 
ditions of East Elbia also favored agricultural expansion under the leader- 
ship of the Junkers. The absence, of major wars from the early sixteenth 
century to 1620, in conjunction with ‘the growth of. population, prevented 
serious ruptures in production, ‘trade, and the available labor supply. The 
monopoly of political and administrative power by the squire class meant 
the Junkers’ control over economic policy. Above all, it guaranteed a steady 
and docile labor force, “educated” by pastors who were the Junkers’ ap- 
pointees. A long period of peasant unrest had come to an end with the 
crushing defeat suffered by the rebellious Prussian peasants in the uprising 
of 1525,°° 

With respect to both the rate of expansion and the profitableness of 


47 For statistical details see Acta Borussica, Getretdehandelspolitik, I (1896), 368; Julian Pelc, 
Ceny W Gdańsku W XVI i XVI Wieku [prices in Danzig in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries] (Lwów, 1937), PP. 47-50. l 

48 Ibid., p. 136; S. Hoszowski, Ceny We Lwowie W XVI i XVII Wieku (Lwów, 1928), 
pp. 283, 320 f, 

49 Pelc, pp. 169 £. For that period prices in Danzig furnish the -best barometer for the 
measurement of the trend, since the largest quantities of grain imports from all eastern surplus 
arcas were collected and traded there. Within the realm of the Baltic grain trade Danzig's posi- 
tion was similar to that held by London in the world's wheat trade of the nineteenth century, 
with the London price coming nearest to the theoretical norm. ` 

50 G, Aubin, pp. 126 ff. ž 
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capitalist agricultural production the eastern, Price Revolution was a golden 
age. It greatly accelerated the shift in the balance of the economic classes. 
While the great majority of the townsmen and peasants were adversely 
affected and grew poorer, the landowning agricultural entrepreneur moved 
upward, especially if successful in increasing profit margins through per- 
sonal control over the marketing of his produce and in supplementing in- 
come derived from agricultural activity by other types of enterprise. In the 
midst of frequent ups and downs in the economic destinies of individual 
families this period witnessed the creation of considerable Junker fortunes 
which were primarily derived from the more businesslike exploitation of 
landed resources and used for consumption as much as for speculative and 
productive investments. Agricultural prosperity as the base of capital ac- 
cumulation encouraged the extension of area under cultivation by attacking 
the waste, seizing the commons, and clearing woodlands. It-also stimulated 
the acquisition of additional peasant holdings and larger estates, either by 
purchase™ or by arbitrary action, or, more indirectly, through the channels 
of moneylending and public officeholding. 

The Baltic trade in grain, timber, hemp, flax, wool, cattle, tar, and potash, 
facilitated by the wealth of water communications in and near the produc- 
ing areas, had assumed significance from the thirteenth century onward. In 
competition with the inland and coastal towns belonging to the Hanseatic 
League, during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the Teutonic Order 
had systematically organized the wholesale export of grain and timber from. 
territories east of the Elbe to the Scandinavian countries, England, Flanders, 
Holland, and France.” For its sales in the interior and overseas the Order 
depended not so much on the production from its demesnes but on the grain 
collected as rents and dues from the peasantry, primarily in the more de- 
veloped western territories. The Order also bought up Polish grain for resale 
and indulged in a profitable trade with the surplus produce of the German 
peasants by forcing them to sell to the agencies of the Order at prices fixed 
below those offered by the native merchants. Rationally calculated acquisitive- 
ness governed the trade policy of the Order, which methodically followed the 
course of buying and storing up grain in years with abundant crops and of 
selling at a high price in time of scarcity. Finally the Order inaugurated the 


öl In the Middle Mark, for instance, during the half century that preceded the Thirty Years’ 
War, the demesnes within the arca of the peasant villages increased from 3,228 to 4,791 Hufen 
through the purchase of the landholdings of almost 5 per cent of the peasant population. See 
Grossmann, p. 28. 

52 Acta Borussica, Getreidehandelspolitik, 1, 207-312; Heinrich Bechtel, Wirtschaftsstil des 
deutschen Spútmittelaliers (Munich and Leipzig, 1930), pp. 95 f., 154 ff, 266; Leon Koczy, 
The Baltic Policy of the Teutonic Order (Toruń, 1936), pp. 72 É 
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System” to the employment of factors recruited from depressed native traders 
who had lost their economic independence. Junker entrepreneurs responded 
to the long-run increase in foreign demand not merely by expanding pro- 
duction for sale on their estates. They systematically bought up at retail the 
surplus of peasant producers in order to sell at wholesale at a profit. This 
was done in constant violation of town privileges and legislative ordinances 
designed to maintain a workable equilibrium in the interior trade between 
town and village through a complex network of local and territorial regula- 
tions. And in the endeavor to enforce better prices and to cut down on trans- 
portation costs and the charges of middlemen the squires sometimes, at their 
own risk and under their personal direction, shipped grain, timber, and cattle 
by land, river, lake, or sea to far-distant points.®* 


The range of the Junker’s entrepreneurial activity widened during the 


sixteenth century with the assault on the industrial production and trading 
monopolies of the cities. Unremitting attempts on the part of the towns to 
obtain and enforce the legal prohibition of trading in the rural districts and 
of the brewing and sale of beer outside the markets of the town met with 
the effective sabotage of the Junker. It was he who encouraged or initiated 
the development of rural handicrafts, went ahead with the commercialized 
production of beer, and as a buyer of manufactured articles of foreign origin 
established direct relations with the importing merchant or his factor. The 
emergence of the Junker as a trader, a smuggler, and an industrialist definitely 
smashed the traditional balance between town and countryside. The Junker’s 
transformation into a versatile and peace-loving businessman speeded up the 
industrial and commercial decline of the cities which had begun in the 
interior during the fifteenth century and subsequently spread to most of the 
sea towns, at least in the form of a profit deflation. Internally disrupted by 
the antagonism of interests between consumers, local retailers, and wholesale 
exporters and importers, the cities were gradually compelled to reduce their 
activities in the battle for economic domination to skirmishes, rearguard 
actions, and attrition. 


Vv 


The long-run depression from 1618 to 1650, interrupted by intermittent 
spells of recovery, terminated the era of profitable agricultural expansion and 


58 Spahn, pp. 164 f.; G, Aubin, p. 63; Fritz Kaphahn, Die wirtschaftlichen Folgen des 
dreissigjdhrigen Krieges für die Altmark (Gotha, 1911), pp. 6 f. Rarer, but not at all unique, 
was the practice of Heinrich von Brósicke and of other squires with liquid assets of making the 
extension or the renewal of a money loan contingent on the borrower’s willingness to buy at 
least part of the lender’s grain output at a price decidedly higher than the current market rate. 
For illustrations see Hugo Rachel, Johannes Papritz, and Paul Wallich, Berliner Gross Kaufleute 
und Kapitalisten, 1 (Berlin, 1934), 182. 
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checked the Junker’s entrepreneurial career, which was not to be resumed 
on a grand scale before the middle of the eighteenth century. Unleashed by 
the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, the reverse set in with the currency 
debasement and price inflation which swept over the whole of Germany, 
Austria, and Poland from 1618 to 1623.” In Brandenburg commodity prices 
had jumped by 500 per cent by 1623, when the policy of devaluation adopted 
by the Elector led to the-stabilization of the currency on the base of the silver 
value of 1603. Out of the dislocation generated by the turmoil in economic 
values came the collapse of the complex credit structure which rested, in the 
main, on the preceding secular process of public credit inflation.” 

The breakdown of the interdependent public and private credit mechanism 
manifested itself in a long, drawn-out series of liquidations and devaluations 
which strongly affected members of the Junker class. Far more than any 
other group the Junkers were hit by the default in 1623 of the financial institu- 
tions of the estates which had come into existence by funding the larger 
part of the debts contracted and used for unproductive purposes by the 
Hohenzollerns. On the domestic capital market the loans floated by the 
estates had furnished the main field for the safe investment of liquid assets 
on a long-term basis at fixed interest paid out of public taxes.*” While some 
of the Junkers had to think of safeguarding merely their creditor or their 
debtor interests, those who found themselves entangled in a bewildering 
mixture of both were far more numerous. This situation explains their diverse 
response to the territorial legislation of 1630, 1634, 1636, and 1643, which 
provided for a moratorium affecting both interest and principal, and it ac- 
counts for the heated controversies about the compulsory reduction of in- 
terest rates on all debts and the partial cancellation of the obligations. Private 
indebtedness had grown by leaps and bounds, side by side with public in- 
debtedness, including the liabilities of the municipalities. Among the creditors 
of the towns were many noblemen. Furthermore, innumerable individual 


57 Moritz J. Elsas, Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und Löhne in Deutschland, 1 (Leiden, 
1936), 18 f., 114 £, 191; Alfred F. Pribram, Materialien zur Geschichte der Preise und Lohne in 
Oesterreich, I (Vienna, 1938), 25, 39 £.; Rutkowski, pp. 204 £. 

68 H, Opel, “Deutsche Finanznot beim Beginn des dreissigjahrigen Krieges,” Historische 
Zeitschrift, XVI (1866), 213-68; Kurt Breysig, in Schmollers Jahrbuch fir Gesetzgebung, XVI 
(1892), 464; Eberhard Gothein, Die deutschen Kreditverhdltnisse und der dreissigjahrige Krieg 
(Leipzig, 1893); Kaphahn, op. cit.; Rachel, Papritz, and Wallich, I, 379-91. 

59 The Junkers, in large or small amounts, had not merely subseribed to the capital. issues 
of the Ritterschafiskassen. They had also invested considerable sums im the Stédtekassen. That 
of the Old Mark and Priegnitz alone owed by 1620 more than 400,000 dr to members of the 
nobility. The leading individual creditors were Georg v. Schulenburg, with 57,800 dr; 
Thomas v.d. Knesebeck, with 40,250 dr; Philipp v. Quitzow, with 34,000 dr; and Joachim v. 
Alvensleben, with 28,525 tlr. Among the creditors were also peasants with individual claims up 
to 1,000 tlr, which shows that the economic deterioration of the peasants was far from being a 
universal phenomenon. See Kaphahn, pp. 24 f. 
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deals, big and small, had established the Junkers as creditors and debtors of 
burgesses, while they were at the same time involved in an interdependent 
network of claims and obligations within their own ranks.” The flourishing 
speculative trade in land and estates had largely rested on credit. Without 
the “freezing of debts,” bankruptcies and forced sales would have been far 
more numerous than they actually were during the thirties and forties.* 

The collapse of the East Elbian credit economy belonged to the conclud- 
ing phases of a long-term process of credit deflation which was the functional 
economic reaction to the half century of continuous public credit expansion 
which had financed the international revolt against the preponderance of 
the Spanish Habsburgs. The default of the Spanish and French crowns 
initiated the break in the secular trend which set in with the acute crisis of 
155759. The subsequent resumption of speculative lending proceeded in 
waves and generated recurrent breakdowns and panics which gradually 
crushed many of the leading business firms of southern Germany and north- 
ern Italy, created havoc among their depositors, and ultimately affected the 
whole economic and political balance of power in Europe.” 

Northeastern Germany, through painful liquidations and adjustments, 
was forced to find its place in the “New Order” of international power politics 
when it became the base of operations for the forces striving for the domina- 
tion of the Baltic Sea in the Thirty Years’ War. The currency and credit 
crises were merely the introductory chapter to a long story of economic 
maladjustments which completely altered traditional ratios between costs and 
profit margins and the supply and demand of economic commodities and 
services. Chronic disequilibrium resulted from war taxation, physical devasta- 
tion, and the dislocation of production and trade, aggravated by the requisi- 
tioning of provisions, by looting and extortions, by dumping sales in com- 
petition with the booming trade in war booty which often consisted of grain 
and cattle, and by depopulation due to an increasing death rate and wide- 
spread emigration from areas that had become theaters of war or camping - 
grounds of marauding troops. E 

The overseas trade-in grain which, more than any other branch of East 


$0 Numerous illustrations in Rachel, Papritz, and Wallich, I. 

61 See, for example, Codex Diplomaticus Alvenslebianus, ed. Georg A v. Miilverstedt, MI 
(1879), 560 £, 563 £. 

83 See Richard Ehrenberg, Das Zeitalter der Fugger, II (31d ed., Jena, 1922), 154-217; 
Henri Hauser, “European Financial Crisis of 1559,” Journal of Economic and Business History, 
H (1929), 241-55; id., Les origines historiques des problèmes économiques actuels (Paris, 1930), 
pp. 91-104; id., “La crise de 1557-1559 et le bouleversement des fortunes,” in Mélanges offerts 
à M. Abel Lefranc (Paris, 1936), pp. 307-19; Roger Doucet, “Le Grand Parti de Lyon au XVI* 
siècle,” Revue historique, CLXXI (1933), 473-513; CLXXI (1933), 1-41; Jacob Strieder, in 
Historisches Jahrbuch der Górres-Gesellschafe, LV (1935), 329 ff. 
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83 Acta Borussica, Getreidehandelspolitik, 1, 352 ff., 368 £., 3° 
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65 Statistical details, ibid., H, 75, 77. 
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their native territories and, besides, gained European political significance. 
The change was ushered in by economic retrogression, military invasions, and 
dynastic ambitions which asserted themselves by creating the fiction of a 
permanent state of war. The great showdown between the claims of rising 
monarchical sovereignty, the centralization of political, military, and admin- 
istrative power, and the nationalization of “public” functions, on the one 
hand, and the traditional de facto despotism of the Upper Estates, on the 
other hand, came over the issue of continuous public taxation and the estab- 
lishment of the standing army.” 

The diet of 1653, the last general diet which met in Brandenburg, voted 
an annual military tax (Kriegsmetze) of about 75,000 tlr for seven successive 
years,” to be collected from the townsmen and the Ritterschaft, i.e., actually 
the peasants. In the light of both short- and long-run political and social 
repercussions it would be a tempting task to contrast this first septennate 
in German political history, which terminated the age of medieval constitu- 
tionalism, with the so-called Septennate of 1875 and 1880, which, under 
Bismarckian auspices, dealt a severe blow to modern constitutionalism. By 
the grant of 1653 the estates actually renounced their control over public 
finance, foreign policy, and the instruments of physical might as well as their 
claim to “represent” the various territories against the ruler. Nevertheless, 
the settlement of 1653 which furnished the model for the Prussian com- 
promise of 1679-81 did not imply a surrender. The Great Elector got his 
standing army, his perpetual taxes, and a free hand in the conduct of foreign 
relations, and the nobleman got his perpetual serf. The price paid by Frederick 
William was the confirmation of all the basic enactments extorted from his 
predecessors, which had put the rural masses at the mercy of the Junkers 
in matters of labor, property rights, justice, taxation, police, and religion. The 
“Recess” of 1653°° legalized the transformation of landed estates originally 
held as fiefs in compensation for military services and colonizing activities 
(Rittergiter) into alodial estates held in absolute ownership. It also acknowl- 
edged the principle that, as a rule, only noblemen were to acquire Rittergiiter 
and implicitly stabilized their exemption from the payment of taxes. It . 
ratified the “right of the native born” (Indigenatsrecht) as well as the squire's 


66 See Urkunden und ARtensttiicke zur Geschichte des Kurfúrsten Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Brandenburg, X (1887), 169-78; XV (1892), 221 É. 

67 The total sum amounted to 530,000 dr, not the annual grant, as Otto Hintze, Die 
Hohenzollern und ihr Werk (8th ed., Berlin, 1916), p. 205, stated. See Breysig, in Schmollers 
Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, XVI (1892), 452. 

68 See Corpus Constitutionum Marchicarum, VI (Berlin, 1751), 427-63. 
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right to the eviction of peasant tenants. It confirmed the Junkers as the ruling 
class in local government by sovereign right and commissioned them to 
serve as the governing class in all matters that concerned the state in its 
entirety. It kept intact the technique of assessing and collecting public taxes 
in rural districts and left to the discretion of the nobleman the export of 
his grain, hemp, hop, and cattle, even in years of scarcity. In its ultimate 
consequences the compromise of 1653 involved a working alliance between 
the Hohenzollerns and the nobility which liquidated the political and admin- 
istrative autonomy of the estates, broke down the Junker’s self-satisfied 
provincial obscurity and pacifist “good neighbor policy,” and pushed him 
into European and international power politics. It opened the avenue to the 
new career of professional army officer and salaried government employee, 
which provided social esteem, the right to command in an executive capacity, 
and economic security. This outlet meant salvation to insolvent Junkers and 
_ landless young men of noble birth, and it promised compensation to those 
squires who saw themselves forced to contract as businessmen. 


VI 


Men of action, of vitality, and of physical courage, who valued the tools 
of might and combined tenacity with adaptability, political acumen with 
brutality and cruelty, wherever individual or corporate interests were in- 
volved, the Junkers in the centuries to come remained inspired by the lust 
. for power rather than by the passion for virtue, wisdom, or beauty. Arrogant 
and self-centered, they were ready to gamble for high stakes and to meet 
any onslaught, however formidable, by “getting tough” or, if necessary, by 
coming to terms with it. Throughout their historical careers as dogged practi- 
tioners of Realpolitik, they displayed an amazing capacity to endure and to 
preserve an unbroken record of social experience and political training which 
enabled them to exercise a profound influence on the social order. Usually 
inclined to identify national interests with their own, under the impact of 
counteracting forces they learned to blend a materialistic spirit, which was 
acquisitive, mercenary, and altogether selfish, with the idea of public service, 
social responsibility, and patriotic devotion. The influence of the urbane 
Catholic magnates of Silesia, and of the western and southern German no- 
bility, the influx of a noblesse de robe, and the amalgamation with leading 
families of the new industrial and financial aristocracy made them more 
suave and softened the edges of their original coarseness. This truly remark- 
able social group has emerged from all the great economic, social, and 
political disturbances which have accompanied the making of modern Ger- 
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many changed in character ba rejuvenated ‘and sia intact as a Aulas 
and governing class. ` 

Confronted with the tottering fabric of political institutions under the 
control of the estates (Stándestaat), the Junkers grudgingly accepted the ` 
leadership of the three great Hohenzollerns in the struggle for dynastic 
glamor and power through territorial unification and aggrandizement. But 
it was the Junkers who succeeded in transforming the institutions of bureau- - 
cratic centralization and of monarchical absolutism and militarism into a 
social and political system which made them its chief beneficiaries. In the 
nineteenth century they gradually overcame their original hostility to national 
unification and constitutional forms of government, as they were finally 
reconciled to imperialism and Weltpolitik. They drove a shrewd bargain- 
with the forces of industrial society and fortified themselves in the age of the 
" masses. They made their peace with liberalism and nationalism, capitalism 
and socialism alike, making all serviceable to the ultimate end of retaining 
power, directly or indirectly. They came through the mortal storm of 1806- 
1807 and reappeared in a stronger position :than they held before, both econom- 
ically and politically. And although they declined in the course of the 
nineteenth century in entrepreneurial importance, lost the economic leader- ` 
ship of the nation, and as army officers, and civil servants were reduced to 
meager salaries, their political and social pre-eminence remained virtually 
unimpaired. Their victory in the great'national crises of 1848-49, 1862-66, 
and 1878-79 was all the greater as it led:to the voluntary abdication and the 
moral collapse of their rivals and contestants. 

The Junkers outwitted the German’ liberals and democrats of the nine-. 
teenth century. They outwitted the Hohenzollerns in 1918. They outwitted 
the Allied Powers in 1918 and 1919. They outwitted the Social Democrats 
and the Weimar Republic. Will they be able to outwit the Nazis? And if 
so, will they be able to outwit again the German and the non-German 
enemies of the Nazis? 
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ministrative experience. As members of the Public Administration Committee 
of the Social Science Research Council he and Louis Brownlow and William 
Anderson had supported the writing of studies on the Social Security Board, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Works Progress Administration. 
In August of 1941 Donald Stone, head of the Division of Administrative 
Management of the Bureau of the Budget, wrote to Kenneth Colegrove and 
several other political scientists, asking them to suggest someone to do a 
capture-and-record study of defense organization. Mr. Stone wanted someone 
to go through the Bureau material, to discuss procedures with staff mem- 
bers, and to prepare background memoranda on administrative develop- 
ments. Arthur Schlesinger wrote to Archibald MacLeish in September, 1941: 


I should like to see a “historian” or “archivist” attached to every important war- 
time agency, who would not only see to it that the routine records are preserved, 
but that additional ones are created. This official would make his own memoranda 
at staff meetings; encourage officials to discuss their problems with him; try to get 
them to keep a personal journal of their daily doings; and, in general, seck to 
capture data which might throw light on the behind- the-scenes workings of the 
organization, 


Pendleton Herring of Harvard University was called in to undertake the 
task of organizing the records of the Bureau of the Budget. This provided 
him with an excellent opportunity to get in touch with people interested in 
the same general subject. Guy Stanton Ford and Solon J. Buck performed 

` an invaluable service in bringing together some of those who were interested 
in war history and administrative problems. At Mr. Ford’s invitation a meet- 
ing to discuss the formation of a committee on records of war administration 
was held on February 18, 1942. For the first time those who were most con- 
scious of the need for planning war history met together in Washington. 
Mr. Smith attended, and the idea was discussed of setting up a unit in the 
Bureau of the Budget to stimulate interest among war agencies in a full and 
systematic record of their activities. On March 4, 1942, President Roosevelt 
asked Mr. Smith to appoint a committee on records of war administration. 

In his letter the President stated: 
I am very much interested in the steps that you have been taking to keep a 


current record of war administration. I suggest that you carry this program further 
by covering the field more intensively, drawing on whatever scholarly talent may 


be necessary. 

1 wonder if it wouldn't be desirable to appoint a committee on records of war 
administration, to be composed of representatives of appropriate learned societies 
and perhaps two or three agencies of the Government which might be interested 


in such a program. 
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The present program strengthened in this manner might be helpful to the 
work of the Bureau of the Budget in planning current improvements in adminis- 
tration in addition to its main objective of preserving for those who come after us 
an accurate and objective account of our present experience. I hope that officials in 
war agencies will bear in mind the importance of systematic records, and to the 
extent commensurate with their heavy duties, cooperate in this undertaking. 


All the members of the committee which was appointed possessed a deep 
personal interest in the undertaking; and this interest, together with the 
official positions they held, made them particularly effective in bringing the 
program to the attention of the Federal agencies. The committee members 
were: chairman, Waldo Leland, of the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; executive secretary, Pendleton Herring; William Anderson, American 
Political Science Association; Louis Brownlow, American Society for Public 
Administration; Donald Young, Social Science Research Council; Solon J. 
Buck, National Archives; Archibald MacLeish, Library of Congress; Arthur 
Schlesinger and Guy Stanton Ford, American Historical Association. In a 
press release of March 22, 1942, on the appointment of the committee, Mr. 
Smith said: 


On many occasions we have regretted the inadequacy of the data available con- 
cerning administration in World War I. As one consequence, the recollections of 
some of the chief figures twenty-five years after the event have been a conspicuous 
source of information. The extent to which the war records are being currently 
consulted amply demonstrates the pertinence of factual data of the last war for 
administrative problems today. National Archives has urged that more attention 
be given to our present records to avoid the document losses of World War 1. - 


The Committee on Records of War Administration has two functions: 
(1) to stimulate the major war agencies to maintain records of how they are 
discharging their wartime duties and (2) to advise the special research staff 
within the Bureau of the Budget in the making of current analyses of admin- 
istrative problems in major policy fields of the war effort. 

The research staff of the Committee on Records of War Administration 
are attached as a special section to the Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment in the Bureau of the Budget. Without operating responsibilities and 
acting as observers only, they work closely with the Bureau officials and have 
full access to all records. Their attention is directed to particular policy areas, 
such as industrial mobilization, foreign diplomatic and economic operations, 
information, civilian defense and welfare, labor and manpower, price control 
and stabilization, finance and taxation, and shipping and transportation. In 
1942 their most pressing task was to gather records otherwise unrecoverable 
and to establish direct contacts with officials in the operating agencies—a task 
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which required full-time effort. While this records work is, of course, con- 
tinuous, the staff have recently been able to devote more time to writing. The 
documents available are especially useful for administrative studies; and, in 
addition to area or functional analyses, the staff have prepared studies of 
inter-agency relations, relations between research and operations, the framing 
and interpretation of executive orders, and Federal-field relations. In some 
instances comprehensive manuscripts are expected to result, although, in 
general, it has not been feasible to plan so ambitiously. 

The Committee on Records of War Administration has provided staff aid 
to Fred W. Shipman, director of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, New York. Mr. Shipman is now spending most of his time at the White 
House and endeavoring to complete documentation on important presidential 
transactions in the war effort. He studies White House files to detect omis- 
sions and then seeks out the material to fill in the gaps. He is also writing a 
report on present administrative procedures in the White House. 

The burden of the work of the Committee on Records of War Adminis- 
tration has rested upon the secretary and the staff. Mr. Herring has given his 
attention primarily to getting various agencies of the government to establish 
“historical units. The following twenty-two war agencies now have such 
units: Alien Property Custodian, Office of Censorship, Office of Civilian 
Defense, Committee on Congested Production Areas, Office of Economic 
Warfare, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation, Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 
National Housing Agency, National Research Council, Petroleum Adminis- 
tration for War, Office of Price Administration, Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, Smaller War Plants Corporation, Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, Office of War Information, War Labor Board, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Office of War Mobilization, War Production Board, and War 
Relocation Authority.’ A particular effort was made to interest the emergency 
agencies, since there is great danger of losses if current efforts are not made 
to conserve their records in usable form. The permanent agencies, however, 
have also been encouraged to set up war records projects. The Departments 
of Agriculture, Navy, Post Office, State, and War and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Veterans Administration now have historical sections. 

The question of where to locate the historical unit in an agency has been 
answered in a number of ways. The reporter should obviously be close to the 
officials who are determining policy. This is the arrangement in the Petroleum 


1 Among these agencies the Office of Economic Warfare, Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabili- 
tation, and Office of Lend-Lease Administration are now part of Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. . z 
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Administration for War, the Navy, the Post Office, the Off 
ministration, the Office of Strategic Services, the War Depar 
War Production Board. Another practical consideration is to p 
in the hands of those who have a genuine interest in it. Tht 
records program in the Department of Agriculture has been a1 
ment of the work in the Statistical and Historical Research 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics and, in the State Depa 
Research and Publications Division. The officer in charge of 
management generally has a good over-all view of the agen 
Office of Economic Warfare, the Veterans Administration, 
of War Information the history has been placed in his'care. 
ficer, who is inevitably in close touch with all the major devel 
the agency, has taken charge of the function in the case of 
Valley Authority. In a few instances the historical records unit 
part of the public information office, for example: the Coord 
American Affairs, the National Housing Agency, and the 
Plants Corporation. 

Although all the agency projects have the same ultimate 
ferent agencies have approached the work in different ways. . 
instances the emphasis, thus far at least, has been upon tt 
records. This is true in the work going forward in the Of 
Transportation, the Office of War Mobilization, and the V 
Commission. In other instances the historical officer has de 
of current usefulness by bringing together and summarizing 
ments relating to some administrative problem and from | 
producing a continuous story. Such current reports have beer 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs and in tt 
tion Board. In its most highly developed form the work is a 
systematic collection of the important materials dealing with : 
the writing of first’ narrative accounts. These first narrative: 
only on the documents which naturally result from day-to 
but also on the interviews which the historical officer conduc 
participants for the particular purpose of amplifying the 
Many important actions are never formally recorded; and it 
go ‘behind the orders, the regulations, the minutes, and ever 
informal meetings. This method of combining writing an 
with the collection of documents has been profitably used a 
in the Office of Lend-Lease Administration and in the Depa: 
culture. While these two agencies are outstanding exponents 
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Economic Warfare has a variation whereby the historian selects a number 
of significant subjects and asks the operating official most familiar with the 
subject to write the first account. 

The Department of Agriculture has prepared a comprehensive outline 
reflecting wartime changes in its functions and structure. The central his- 
torical file is organized in accordance with this basic outline. The source 
materials include interviews with key department officials, confidential corre- 
spondence, memoranda, notes and minutes of conferences selected from 
various policy files, quarterly reports of war activities, selected formal memo- 
randa, directives, and reports of field agencies. The outline also serves as a 
basis for writing first narrative ‘accounts and for evaluating administrative 
problems. A current account and analysis of the department’s numerous re- 
organizations to keep pace with its greatly enlarged responsibilities, including 
the establishment of the War Food Administration, is a continuous writing 
project. The Agricultural Adjustment Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration, and the Consumers’ Counsel have been selected for special 
reports. The problems of setting and achieving production goals, of securing 
adequate farm labor, of securing adequate wartime fiber, of the department’s 
relationship to rubber production, and its role in inter-American affairs have 
been subjects for special reports. Other phases of the department’s work in 
the field of distribution as well as of production will be described. Eventually 
all of these studies will be interwoven into a first narrative account of the 
department’s adjustments to the impact of war. 

The historical project at the War Production Board illustrates an effective 
combination of functions. There the historical analyst and the archivist work 
hand in hand. Political scientists and economic historians are at work in the 
Policy Analysis and Records Branch, which has physical possession of the 
inactive files, not only of the War Production Board but also of its predeces- 
sors—the War Resources Board, the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense, the Office of Production Management, and the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board. Material in the files is being carefully sifted. 
Papers of sufficient significance to require frequent use by present officials 
of the board and by the historians are put in a separate policy document 
file, which is a consolidated subject-matter file of all significant documents 
originated in, or received by, any office of the War Production Board or of its 
predecessors. The branch as a whole benefits from its location in the office 
of the executive secretary of the War Production Board. As a result two 
extremely important active files are also immediately accessible to the analysts: 
the industry-regulating orders issued by the agency, together with the justifica- 
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tions and criticisms submitted when such orders were pending, and the min- 
utes and documents of all the important boards and committees within the 
agency. Another distinguishing feature of the historical project at the War 
Production Board is the working relation between the operation and the 
history of the agency. The analysts make a definite effort to deal first with 
the historical development of policy in areas where there are, or will soon be, 
current policy problems. In this way it is possible for their studies to con- 
tribute to the intelligent formulation of policy by top officials of the board. 

The armed services in World War II have been keenly alive to historical 
requirements and have instituted extensive programs for. complete coverage. 
A historical branch has recently been created in the Military Intelligence 
Division of the War Department General Staff to co-ordinate and supervise 
all historical activities, whether of military administration or of combat opera- 
tions, throughout the War Department and the Army. The chief of this 
branch is a professional soldier and the chief historian is a professional his- 
torian. The two chiefs receive general policy guidance from an advisory 
committee of civilians and soldiers. The Army Service Forces, Air Forces, 
and Ground Forces, as well as many of their respective subordinate units, 
also have historical sections; and similar sections are being set up overseas in 
the several theaters of operations. The functions of all of these historical sec- 
tions are to locate, preserve, and process source materials and to compile 
preliminary narratives covering all important phases of military administra- 
tion and operations. Such monographs have current use for training and 
planning and will serve future historians as guides to sources and tentative 
syntheses of materials. 

The Navy is preparing both operational and administrative histories; and 
so are its two associated bodies, the Marine Corps and the Coast Guard. The 
naval administrative program is under the supervision of a recorder of Naval 
Administration; and separate historical officers have been, or will be, ap- 
* pointed in each of the several bureaus of the Navy Department. On the side 
of operations, there is a historian of naval operations who has been per- 
mitted to participate in actions in order to prepare a popular short history. 
A group in the Office of Naval Records and Library examines all operational 
reports and war diaries to make available the most pertinent materials. Other 
historical officers are dispatched to various points of special activity in order 
to make special reports. Liaison between Navy and Army historians is pro- 
vided under the auspices of the American Military Institute. 

The progress of all historical work being done in the agencies and depart- 
ments is carefully noted by the Committee on Records of War Administra- 
tion. This committee meets at quarterly intervals, or whenever major ques- 
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tions of policy and direction arise. Despite the heavy demands of other duties 
the members of the committee have devoted much time and thought to the 
important policy problems which have developed in the planning for war 
history. So far the work has been essentially advisory in nature. The policy 
has been one of relating the interests of people in different agencies, rather 
than of formulating a central plan. For the future, the problem of central 
guidance must be stressed if the work is to be effectively done. At a meeting 
in August, 1943, the committee considered the broader aspects of the history 
of World War II and agreed upon six over-all objectives. The committee 
. took no responsibility for the wide coverage indicated by the following objec- 
tives, but it did call attention to certain principles: 

1. All of the major Federal agencies should gather data relating to their 
development and their most significant activities during this war period in 
order to create a central historical file. Upon the basis of this file the historical 
officer should prepare a first narrative comprising the life story of the agency 
and including material of a highly confidential nature. 

2. There should be several non-official and popular accounts of World 
War II written from different standpoints, showing the military operation 

“of the war, the civilian administration of the war, and the diplomatic pe 
of the war. 

3. There should be a series of scholarly monographs analyzing the effect 
of the war on important phases of our social and economic life. 

_ 4. Studies should be made on a selected list of topics that are the concern 
of no one government or private organization. 

5. State historical groups should prepare accounts of state activities in 
World War II. 

6. Leading American industrial firms should have histories written re- 
counting their war work. 

Another important step has recently been taken to further aaah on 
the impact of World War II upon American life. In September, 1943, the ' 
Social Science Research. Council appointed a Committee on War Studies, 
composed of Roy F. Nichols and Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania; 
John A. Krout and Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University; Pendleton 
Herring, Harvard University; Paul T. Homan, Cornell University; and 
James Phinney Baxter, Williams College. The work of this committee, as 
a non-governmental enterprise, is expected to supplement that of the historical 
officers in the Federal government, as well as to foster historical activities in 
the states, in industry, in labor, and in other private organizations. Mr. 
Clough has become a full-time member of the staff of the Social Science 
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Research Council and has been given a mandate to plan, in c 
the Committee on War Studies, research in the field of An 
experience and to interest scholars in the execution of thes 

The Committee on Records of War Administration has 
concerned with historical efforts within the government b 
officers; the Committee on War Studies is primarily concerne 
ing historical efforts outside the government by private scho! 
tion of the two committees was effected on October 28, 1943, Ł 
of an Advisory Council on War History. This new group 
provide guidance and liaison between governmental and pr 

On November 18 the newly constituted Advisory Council : 
held its first meeting, with Guy Stanton Ford as chairman. 
the resolution previously adopted by each of the associat 
Advisory Council has thus come into being on the understa 
of its components will continue its originally designated tas 
hope that the Advisory Council can be of service in matt 
concern.” A committee consisting of Mr. MacLeish and } 
appointed to draft a statement making known to executive o 
tion and purpose of the three organizations together with the 
are presently developed and the readiness of the Advisory Ca 
the services indicated by its title. An executive committee + 
sisting of Guy Stanton Ford, chairman, Waldo G. Leland, : 
and as members and executive secretaries Pendleton Herrir 
B. Clough. 

The objectives outlined above conform closely to those < 
business meeting of the American Historical Association o1 


1942. 
RESEARCH STAFF OF COMMITTEE ON Recorps or War ADM 
, (Bureau oF THE BuncEr) 


Executive Secretary Dr. Pendleton | 
Acting Section Chief ` Dr. S. McKee F 


‘The members of the staff are covering the following area 
Manpower; Information, Morale, and Censorship; Health 
Civilian Defense; Transportation and Shipping; Price Contre 
tion; International Economic Relations. 


2 In this last connection information about work in progress or projecte 

` appreciated. Outlines of areas of investigation have been prepared and are 
quest, Dr, Clough may be reached at the offices of the Social Science Researe 
726 Jackson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D, C., or at 230 Park Avenue, New * 
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The Authorship of the War Report of 1812 


CharLes M. WiLrse* 


ON June 3, 1812, John C. Calhoun, acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, laid before the House of Representatives a report calling 
for war with England. For nearly a century historians and biographers more 
or less uncritically attributed the authorship of the report to the man who 
presented it, but in January of 1908 Gaillard Hunt published in the American 
Historical Review (XIII, 303-11) evidence which seemed to him conclusive 
that James Monroe had actually written the document. Since that date Hunt’s 
conclusions have been accepted just as uncritically as had been the earlier 
prima facie evidence in favor of Calhoun. It is a small point and hardly neces- 
sary to secure the fame of either man, but a re-examination of the facts in the 
case may be not without interest. 

The only positive authority for Monroe’s authorship of the report is that 
of Joseph Gales, senior editor of the National Intelligencer from 1810 until 
his death in 1860.* Gales published in the Intelligencer for September 3, 1853, 
the complete text of a speech made by John Randolph in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on January 12, 1813, in which Randolph implied that Monroe’s 
entry into Madison’s cabinet had been the signal for war with Great Britain. 
In a note to the speech Gales enlarged upon the implication, partly to defend 
Monroe from the charge that his conduct in the cabinet was inconsistent 
with his earlier conduct as minister to England and partly to acknowledge 
that “the opinions and exertions of Mr. Monroe greatly influenced” the 
declaration of war. 

At the time this note appeared Richard K. Crallé was preparing Calhoun’s 
writings for publication and apparently wrote to Gales respecting the author- 
ship of the war report. His letter found Gales unable to write and was 
answered in the editor’s behalf by William W. Moore on January 12, 1854. 
The answer, as given by Hunt, reads in part as follows: 


The War Manifesto reported in the House of Rep* on third of June, 1812, was 
the production of Mr. Munroe [sic]. Of this Mr. Gales is positively certain, as well 
from other knowledge as from his familiarity with the handwriting in which the 


*The writer took his doctor's degree at Cornell in 1932, presenting a study of Jefferson's 
philosophy of the state. In 1935 he published the Jeffersonian Tradition in American Democracy 
and has recently completed the first volume of a life of Calhoun. At present he is with the 
Policy Analysis and Records Branch, Office of the Executive Secretary, War Production Board. 

1 Thomas Hart Benton also asserts that Monroe was the author, Thirty Years’ View (New 
York, 1854-56), I, 680, but he is undoubtedly following Gales. 
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‘Report is written, being that of Mr. Munroe’s Private Secretary and Confidential 
Clerk. The Select Committee by which this report was made'had the subject 
referred to them at the close of the day's sitting on the 1% of June, and submitted 
their report on the opening of the House on the 3° of June, which fact, taken in 
connexion with the importance of the subject and the conciseness of the state- 
ments of the report, sufficiently indicate the improbability that the- committee 
could, within the brief time that intervened after the reference, have deliberated 
upon the subject, prepared this report, and had it copied. . . . I mail to your address 
herewith a copy of the Intelligencer of the 3° of Sept. last, containing a Speech of 
Mr. Randolph, in the Notes appended to which, prepared by Mr. Gales with the 
aid of an amanuensis, is some reference to Mr. Monroe’s agency in the War of 
1812 which you may have overlooked. A letter has been received by Mr. Gales, 
since the publication of that speech, from a gentleman who was a confidential 
member of the Government at the time the Speech was made, entirely confirming 
the impressions stated in the “Notes” that Mr. Monroe was the author of the 
war Report. 


A postscript, dated January 20, explains that the letter was delayed while 
Moore searched for an “unpublished article written by Mr. Gales two or 
three years ago,” extracts from which were enclosed. Moore goes on to say 
that the extracts formed “part of several columns of interesting historical 
matter, written at the request and for the use of an eminent living statesman, 
who found it necessary to use only a portion of the matter thus furnished.” 

The eminent statesman referred to was John J. Crittenden, former attor- 
ney general of the United States, who used one paragraph of Gales’s material 
in an oration in memory of Henry Clay. The paragraph is quoted in Gales’s 
note to Randolph’s speech, its purport being that Monroe was convinced 
from the time he returned from his mission to England that we must go to 
war with that nation. The remaining extracts from Gales’s article tend to 
show that Clay, Calhoun, and their associates relied heavily upon the Secre- 
tary of State for advice and prevailed upon him to write the report on the 
President’s war message. 


Whilst Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, and others, within the walls of the Capitol, were 
breaking Jances with the opponents of the preparation for war, there was in opera- 
tion, at the further end of the avenue, an Riese less publicly exerted, but not ` 
less potent, upon the hearts and understandings of the younger Members of the 
House of Rep", and especially upon those who composed the Com* on Foreign 
Relations. Comparatively young and inexperienced in National affairs, they nat- 
urally resorted to Mr. Monroe, who might be termed, without a hyperbole, the 
Nestor of the day, for information and advice as to the affairs of which, as Secre- 
tary of State, he was the official depository, and for the lessons of experience which 
he had acquired by long service abroad. To these gentlemen, in frequent private 
consultations, principally at his own abode in the long winter nights, he constantly 
repeated the deep conviction of which I have already spoken, of the infinite dis- 
grace which would infallibly attend a longer submission to foreign insult and out- 
rage; replying, night after night, to every suggestion, of postponement, delay, or 
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renewed attempts at negotiation, “Gentlemen, we must fight. Wi 
graced if we do not;” disgraced in our own estimation, in the e 
sary, “and in the opinion of the world.” . 

Chiefly through the fearless influence óf: the counsels of these 
the House of Rep", on whose decision, as the originator of all mea 
the prosecution of a war must depend, was gradually warmed uj 
But the actual Declaration of war had not yet been proposed. T} 
from any backwardness on his part, or doubt in regard to the nec 
to arms, but deterred by a remaining doubt in his mind as to the ] 
the Executive in a declaration of war, hesitated to recommend the: 

More than six months had passed since Congress met, and 
actual war was still in suspense. At length, after private conferer 
of Members of Congress, with Mr. Clay at their head, waited up 
and, upon the representations of the readiness of a majority of í 
the war if recommended, the Pres"*, on the first Monday in Jun 
Congress his message submitting that question to their decision 
Mr. Monroe in this measure was not yet at an end; for the Cc 
Relations, to whom the President's message was referred, had pri 
Secretary, as being more fully possessed than themselves of the fa 
the question, to prepare a Report upon the message; which Repo 
to the House of Reps. by the committee, as their report, on the . 
the reception of the message, and had been (from its length) evi 
if not adopted, by the Committee. before the message was sent in. 


The extract from Gales’s unpublished article concludes by < 
graph from the war report, “which no one who had ever hea 
discourse upon the subject, could doubt to have been his.” Tc 
we shall recur later. 

What Gales's “other knowledge” was we cannot now dete 
we ascertain the identity of the “confidential member of the 
the time the Speech was made,” whose letter to Gales confi 
authorship of the report. Either of these pieces of evidenc 
clusive, but we have it only on Gales's assertion that they are s 
he actually produces for his assertion that Monroe wrote the 
reduced upon analysis to five points: the handwriting, the 
Monroe's known desire for war, his practice of advising tl 
Hawks, and the content and style of the report itself. * 

The fact that Gales had seen the manuscript of the report 
the handwriting for that of Monroe's confidential clerk prove 
respect to authorship of the document. The clerk merely copii 
tial procedure in the days before the advent of typewriters and 
and it does not follow that it was necessarily Monroe’s work E 
Congressional committees in those days did not enjoy the s: 
sistance they have today, and the need for haste might wel 
the Secretary of State to lend his clerk for the copying. 
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reference [of the President's message], have deliberated upon the subject, 
prepared this report, and had it copied”; and the Gales article similarly con- 
cludes that the report, because of its length, had been “evidently prepared, if 
not adopted, by the Committee before the message was sent in.”? l 

It is no doubt true that the report was prepared, at least in outline, before 
the President’s message was received. This does not prove, however, that 
Monroe rather than Calhoun or Grundy or others on the committee prepared 
it. Senator George M. Bibb of Kentucky, who lived at the same mess wh 
Clay, Calhoun, and Grundy, wrote to Crittenden on May 21 that the Presi- 
dent was then at work on the message and that Congress was already prepar- 
ing the declaration of war.” The committee and Congress had in fact been 
deliberating on the subject ever since the session opened seven months before; 
and the argument of the war report, if not its detail, is fully developed in the 
report of the Foreign Relations Committee, which Porter presented to the 
House on November 29, 1811. This earlier report has generally been attributed 
to Calhoun, and it bears every internal evidence of being his; but whoever 
wrote it, it still proves that the committee had been deliberating war with 
England for at least six months before the President’s war message was sent 
to Congress and that the members of the committee were then using the 
same arguments later adduced to justify the declaration of war. 

Neither can Monroe’s insistence that “we must fight” be used as proof 
that he wrote the war report. Even as late as his appointment as Secretary of . - 
State, in April, 1811, Monroe still hoped, though not sanguinely, that an 
adjustment with Britain could be made; and he did all in his power to bring 
it about.‘ Yet six months before Monroe joined the cabinet, Clay, Calhoun, 
Grundy, Lowndes, and the other War Hawks had been elected to Congress’ ` 
on a wave of popular reaction against further temporizing. They were most 
of them men who had quite frankly stood for war ever since the Chesapeake 
outrage in 1807, whereas Monroe continued to sulk over the rejection by 
Jefferson of his British treaty at least until 1810. It seems, in fact, to have 
been only after his reconciliation with Jefferson and Madison that Monroe 
turned his resentment toward Great Britain and began to look upon war as 
necessary. No, it cannot be demonstrated that Monroe was the author of the 


2 The punctuation here is as Professor Hunt has transcribed it, To bear out Gales's own 
argument, the comma should be after “Committee” instead of following “adopted.” 

3 Crittenden MSS., Library of Congress. 

* Monroe to John Taylor, June 13, 1812, Writings of James Monroe, ed. Stanislaus Murray 
Hamilton (New York, 1898-1903), V, 205. . 
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war report by arguing that he, rather than the congressional War Hawks, 
sought the war. as 

Regarding the fourth point, it is doubtless true that Monroe was con- 
sulted by members of the House and perhaps especially by “those who com- 
posed the Com” or’ Foreign Relations,” but that he had any real influence 
over them is doubtful. In foreign affairs, at least, it was not Monroe, whose 
only diplomatic triumph was a treaty with Britain so odious that the Presi- 
dent feared even to submit it to the Senate, but Madison, who was the “Nestor 
of the day,” and the War Hawks distrusted both of them. It was, indeed, a 
full month after the session opened and a week after the first report of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee was presented in November that Monroe suc- 
ceeded in convincing the War Mess that the administration would “cooperate 
zealously with Congress in declaring war, if our complaints are not redressed 
by May next.”" Once this assurance was given, it may, of course, be that 
Calhoun and his committee relied heavily on Monroe’s advice; but there is no 
evidence that the secretary’s influence over them was any greater than that 
of the President or anyone else. It is true, as Gales says, that the War Hawks 
were young and inexperienced, but they were also men of unusual ability 
and of far greater decisiveness than either Madison or Monroe. Since they 
knew what they wanted when they came to Congress, they hardly needed a 
great deal of advice. When it was offered; they rejected it bluntly if it did 
not agree with their own intentions. Even in the matter of procedure, where 
inexperience should have put them at a disadvantage, they showed them- 
selves to be more adroit than the veterans of the House on more than one 
occasion.® 

If we assume for the sake of argument, however, that Calhoun and his 
committee did often seek Monroe’s advice, that still does not prove that the 
secretary drafted the war report. . 

Now we come to the question of style. The Gales fragment ends by 
quoting the concluding lines of the report, “which no one who had ever 
heard Mr. Munroe discourse upon the subject, could doubt to have been his.” 
The passage follows: 

Your committee, believing that the free-born sons of America are worthy to 
enjoy the liberty which their fathers purchased at the price of so much blood and 
treasure, and seeing in the measures adopted by Great Britain, a course commenced 


and persisted in, which must lead to a loss of national character and independence, 
feel no hesitation in advising resistance by force, in which the Americans of the 


5 Lowndes to his wife, Dec. 7, 1811, Harriott H, Ravenel, Life and Times of William 
Lowndes of South Carolina, 1782-1822 (Boston, 1901), p. 90. 

SE, g., the silencing of Randolph by Calhoun and Clay, May 29, 1812, Annals of Congress, 
12 Cong., ISt sess., 1451-70. 
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present day will prove to the enemy and to the world, that we have not only 
inherited that liberty which our fathers gave us, but also the will and power to 


maintain it. Relying on the patriotism of the nation, and confidently trusting that 


the Lord of Hosts will go with us to battle in a righteous cause, and crown our 
efforts with success, your committee recommend ap immediate appeal to arms. 


. With this passage, Professor Hunt suggests comparison of the following, 
from Monroe’s letter to John Taylor, June 18, 1812:7 


Nothing would satisfy the present Ministry of England short of unconditional 
submission, which it was impossible to make. This fact being completely ascer- 
tained the only remaining alternative was to get ready for fighting, and to begin 
. as soon as we were ready. This was the plan of the administration when Congress 
met in December last; the President's message announced it; and every step taken 
by the administration since has led to it. 


If there is any resemblance between the two passages, it could easily be 
explained by pointing out that the letter quoted is dated June 18, two weeks 
after the war report was presented. A more fruitful comparison may be made 
with the first report of the Foreign Relations Committee, dated November 
29, 1811: 


That proud spirit of liberty and independence, which sustained our fathers in the 
successful assertion of their liberties against foreign aggression, is not yet sunk. 
The patriotic fire of the revolution still burns in the American breast with a holy 
- and unextinguishable fame, and will conduct this nation to those high destinies, 
which are not less the reward of dignified moderation, than of exalted valor. 
But we have borne with injury until forbearance has ceased to be a virtue. The 
sovereignty and independence of these States, purchased and sanctified by the 
. blood of our fathers, from whom we received them, not for ourselves only, but as 
the inheritance of our posterity, are deliberately and systematically violated. And 
the period has arrived, when, in the opinion of your committee, it is the sacred 
duty of Congress to call forth the patriotism and resources of the country. By the 
aid of these, and with the blessing of God, we confidently trust we shall be enabled 
to procure that redress, which has been sought for by justice, by remonstrance and 
forbearance, in vain. 


Other selections from the two reports could be chosen which show even * 


more similarity than those reproduced here. The phrase used in the first 
` sentence of the last paragraph above, for example, “forbearance has ceased 
to be a virtue,” recurs verbatim in the war report.’ In the other letters of 
Monroe’s to which Professor Hunt makes reference,’ the present writer can 
detect not the slightest resemblance to the war report, either in form or 
content. . ; l 

1 Monroe's Writings, V, 205. i 

8 American State Papers: Foreign Affairs! Il (Washington, 1832), 567. 


2 To Brent, Feb. 25, 1810; to Taylor, Sept. 10 and Nov. 19, 1810, and Jan. 23, 1811; to 
Tazewell, Feb. 25, 1811, Monroc's Writings, V, 108 ff. 
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The Authorship of the War Report of 


One further point remains before conclusions may b 
clusion that Monroe wrote the war report is based, as we 
on evidence submitted by Joseph Gales; who was a thor 
of Monroe. Gales became sole proprietor of the Natior 
1810, at the age of twenty-four, and was no doubt as su 
from the highly placed as any other young man in his p 
been. When Monroe became Secretary of State, Gales cal! 
judging by the account Gales himself gives in his “Recoll 
History of the War of 1812,”* the young editor and the rt 
became immediately attached to each other. Monroe dou 
an instrument for furthering his own presidential ambitio 
his part, saw in the secretary the impelling force behinc 
Busy as he was reporting the debates of the Senate, Gales 
hand the operations of the War Hawks in the House, a 
the President. His information came from Monroe, who + 
to be generous with it, and in later years Gales tended tc 
tion occupied by the secretary at that time. ` 

- All this, of course, does not prove that Monroe did ni 
or that Calhoun did. It does, however, seem to put the q 
it was before Professor Hunt came upon the Gales mati 
practice was for the chairman of a committee to draft a 
the head of the appropriate department, and then to revi: 
suggestions received;** and there is no reason to assume 
varied greatly in this case. The report was most probably 
which many men, Calhoun, Grundy, Monroe, and perhap 
but in every group or committee or conference whose r 
to prepare a report, there is always one who holds the | 
in phrases the ideas that he or his colleagues may sugg 
generally be the most facile writer in the group: the one 
most tellingly the points agreed upon; and certainly ı 
Twelfth Congress, nor any man associated with Madisor 
least of all Monroe—was in this respect the peer of Cal 

10 National Intelligencer, June 9, 16, 25; July 14, 30; Aug. 8, 15, 


1 Memoirs of John Quincy ‘Adams, Comprising Portions of His Di 
ed, Charles Francis Adams (Philadelphia, 1874-77), V, 131-32. 
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A Letter on Major John André 
in Germany 


Ricuarp D. LOEWENBERG* 


MAJOR Jobn Andrés American period has been investigated and described 
so often and in such detail that his pre-Revolutionary life, most important for 
the understanding of his puzzling character, is sometimes neglected. While 
studying the life and works of the German philosopher and physicist Georg 
Christoph Lichtenberg, 1 came across a letter which he wrote two months 
after André's death about André’s travels through Germany, a period which 
Winthrop Sargent's biography hardly mentions.* The letter is interesting not 
only because it shows what a deep impression André's death caused in remote 
parts of the world within an amazingly short time but also because of the out- 
standing personality of the writer. 

Lichtenberg (1742-99) was a professor of physics at the University of 
Göttingen in Hanover, which at that time belonged to the English crown. 
He introduced the electrical symbols positive (+) and negative (—) into 
the new science of electricity, discovered the electrical dust figures named 
after him, a small moon crater which also bears his name, and he was the 
first man in central Europe to experiment with the lightning rod and small 
balloons filled with hydrogen. 

The most famous scientists of his time—Volta, Herschel, De Luc, Fara- 
day, Goethe, and Kant—exchanged letters with him. He was one of the rare 
great humorists and aphorists in German literature. Like those of Roche- 
foucauld, Swift, and Franklin, with whom he shared the deep belief in the 
superiority of reason, his mind was universal in its reach. His keen self- 
observations and dream investigations made him a forerunner of psycho- 
analysis.? His clear methodical awareness of the pre-scientific structure of 

* Dr, Loewenberg practiced neuropsychiatry in Germany and in China for many years, He 


came to this country in 1937 and at present is working on a war assignment for the Western 
Pacific Railroad in the High Sierras at Portola, California. 

1The Life and Career of Major John André (New York, 1902); Carl Van Doren, Secret 
History of the American Revolution (New York, 1941), deals with André only in connection 


with Arnold’s treason. 
2 Loewenberg, “The Significance of the Obvious,” Bulletin of the History of Medicine, X 


(1941), 666-79. 
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language made him a pioneer of semantics." His classic descriptions of 
Hogarth’s works and Garrick’s acting and his diary of his travels to Eng- 
land, written partly in English, are not only valuable contributions to the 
history of his time but illustrate also his special talent for an analysis of 
characters and his pro-English attitude.* 

Therefore it seems that his opinion and observation of such a controversial 
and complex nature as Major John André’s should be of significance. The 
following passage is a translation from the second volume of his letters 
(Gottingen, 1846), page 258, which is the eighth volume of his collected 
writings.” The letter is addressed to his friend Schernhagen, Kloster- 
Registrator at Hanover. 


Gottingen 
Nov. 30, 1780 


My supposition that the hanged Major André is ours proved unfortunately to be 
true. An Englishman named Rauden is studying here at present. He arrived only 
the day before yesterday and knew André as aide-de-camp of General Clinton 
at New York. André, the aide-de camp, told him that he studied at Göttingen. 
Is that not sad? You were touched already before you knew the man; however 
when you knew what an excellent mind he was, you could not think of him with- 
out extreme grief. He and Sir Francis Clarke have certainly been (I don’t say so 
because both are dead) the most distinguished Englishmen whom we have had 
here during the last sixteen years and André was the most sympathetic and 
engaging. He spoke equally perfect English, German, and French and he painted 
excellently. When Gatterer® and I were at Gotha, he was also there and painted 
for his pleasure the duke and the duchess. His brother is now at the Carolina at 
Brunswick, It was certainly a peculiar enterprise, which I would not have be- 
lieved him able to do, being a man of nearly womanlike modesty and gentleness. 
For he could not be forced to do it. 

This Mr. Rauden is a peculiar figure at our university. He was taken prisoner 
with General Bourgoyne and he is studying here as American prisoner on parole 
d'honneur. 


3 See my paper “Georg Christoph Lichtenberg: An Eighteenth Century Pioneer of 
Semantics,” which is to be published by the Institute of General Semantics, Chicago. 

4Norman Aliston, tr., Reflections of Lichtenberg (London, 1908); Margaret Mare, tr, 
Lichtenberg’s Visits to England as Described in His Letters and Diaries (Oxford, 1938). 

5 Vermischte Schriften. Neue vermehrte, von dessen Soehnen veranstaltete Original- ausgabe 
(Gottingen, SD: This is the last complete edition, but it is not up to modern standards. 

$ John C. Gatterer (1727-99) for forty active ycars professor of history in Góttingen. 
Sec Allgemeine Dc Biographie, VII (Leipzig, 1878), 410-13. 
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THE INTERPRETATIÓN OF HISTORY. By Jacques Barzun, Hajo Holborn, 
- Herbert Heaton, Dumas Malone, and George La Piana. Edited with an Intro- 


duction by Joseph R. Strayer. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1943. . 
Pp. 186. $2.50.) 


; Hisrorsans in this country have shown a regrettable tendency to view with 

‘suspicion not only philosophies of history, a concept discredited by Hegelian 
excesses, but also any philosophical thought regarding the interpretation of history. 
Some have refused to admit that the historian’s task should include interpretation 
at all. More have simply been loath to discuss either the principles guiding their 
work or its general usefulness to society, with the result that such discussion has 
been left largely to men who were not historians and who frequently lacked the 
practical knowledge of the craft needed to give validity to their generalizations. 
There have been increasing signs, however, of a change in this attitude within the. 
past decade or two. More and more historians have recognized the obligation of 
‘thinking about what they were doing and why they were doing it. The little 
volume under discussion at present is one of the most hopeful evidences of this 
tendency. The six essays included in it were written by practicing historians. They 
present no “philosophy of history” nor do they argue in favor of any particular 
interpretation, but each essay is filled with illuminating comment on problems 
which every thoughtful historian has had to consider. 

The first three essays, including the editor’s introduction, deal with the inter- 
pretation of history in general and especially with the question of the significance 
and validity of historical study and writing for contemporary society. All three 
recognize the potentially evil power of the wrong kind of history in a historically 
minded age. Jacques Barzun, in perciles, 3 is concerned with the problem of the 
unhappy divergence of what he calls’ ‘popular and unpopular history.” While 
fully agreeing with Hajo Holborn’s profession of faith in the value of the results 
achieved by the science of history, which the latter defines as “the critical and 
systematic approach to history,” Professor Barzun would seem to question the 
utility of such a science so long as its results remain within the covers of unread 
books, while lay society learns its history from formalized textbooks and from 
superficial if not tendentious popularizations. In keeping with his insistence on 
the primary duty of the historian to communicate his knowledge it is his opinion, 
shared by the editor, that the task of interpreting history is now more important 
than that of adding to the already unmanageable accumulation of factual material. 

With this opinion Herbert Heaton, ¡in an essay on the “Economic Impact on 
History,” seems not in entire agreement, feeling apparently that the economic 
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historian has stili much to learn before he can draw cor 
scale and that, indeed, there has already been too much ha 
inadequate data, particularly of the Marxian variety. This į 
even an economic historian may be excused for indulging 
all the possible data have been made available. Dumas Ma 
problems of historical biography is practical rather than 1 
and could not possibly be summarized in the space availab 
is a superlatively clear, compact sketch of the theological is 
culminating in some conclusions which, while not too « 
subject, will bear consideration. 


New York University 0 W 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FREDERICK JACKSON * 
TORICAL THINKER. By Fulmer Mood. (Boston: rej 
actions of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Vol. : 


Tue title of this monograph denotes exactly what the 
of the sixty-nine pages are devoted to a careful examinatios 
to the age of forty, with special reference to the influences 
about history in general and the history of the United Sta 
of what is here presented was known before; but Mr. M 
together and by examining catalogues, local newspapers, as 
sources has enriched the story with much informing detai. 

-in Turner’s famous “frontier” interpretation.of America 
monograph is therefore indispensable. 

It is known, for example, that Turner studied under 
was profoundly impressed by him. But Mr. Mood makes it 
self influenced by the German historian H, L. Heeren) em 
the importance of westward expansion and settlement; ar 
Turner got from Allen directly many of his basic ideas ab 
Mood mentions, as one of the books that may have in! 
Seeley’s Expansion of England. Certainly the idea of “expe 

“ing adventure in unknown lands, always appealed to Ti 
admirer of Kipling’s “Seven Seas” verses, as I can testif 
probably influenced Turner, according to Mr. Mood, wer 
Walker, and Richard T. Ely. Unless I have missed it, Mı 
tion the Italian economist Loria. But Turner himself ment 
on the “Significance of the Frontier.” Loria urged the stuc 
aid to-understanding the stages of European development ar 
has the key to the historical enigma which Europe has sı 
the land that has no history reveals luminously the cours: 
Mr. Mood makes much of the now mostly forgotten Hisi 
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English historian J. A. Doyle, The following sentences might have been written 
by Turner himself, so exactly do they express Turner's ideas: 


I have already said that the history of the United States is, in great measure, the 
history of the process by which a small body of colonies on the Atlantic seaboard 
have spread towards the west. When that process is ended, it is possible that many 
of the peculiar features which distinguish Aenea from the Old World may 


disappear. 


Then Mr. Mood goes at considerable length into Turner’s early interest in and 
use of such works as Scribner's Atlas, Powell's Physiographic Regions of the 
United States, and the Census Bulletin for 1890 on Population of the United 
States by States and Territories. It is well known that Turner had his ideas well 
in hand when he wrote, for Allen, the study on the Influence of the Fur Trade 
in Wisconsin. The great value of Mr. Mood's monograph is to make it clearer 
than it was just where he got them. 

Turner's famous “interpretation” Mr. Mood neither criticizes nor defends, 
but he defends Turner against the charge of being “provincial”—the charge that 
he began with courses on the general history of the United States and then 
narrowed his interest to the course on the history of the West. Mr. Mood refutes 
this charge by pointing out that Turner got Carl R. Fish to come to Wisconsin 
primarily to teach the history of New England and Ulrich B. Phillips primarily 
to teach the history of the South, The charge is absurd, but I think it arises chiefly 
from a mistaken notion of what Turner meant by “the West.” It was a little 
unfortunate that Turner often used the terms “West” and “frontier” interchange- 
ably. Turner wasn’t really interested in the “West” because it was West, or the - 
“frontier” because it was a frontier. What primarily interested Turner is indicated 
by a statement in his first work (Fur Trade in Wisconsin): “The exploitation of 
the Indian is generally dismissed with the convenient explanatory phrase, ‘the 
march of civilization.’ But how did it march?” Not how does civilization march 
from January to November, but how does it march from simple to complex forms. 
Now the point is that the “frontier”—the various and successive frontiers as they 
moved westward from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific—presented an ideal 
opportunity to study the process by which society develops, ór “marches,” from 
relatively primitive to relatively complex forms. This process in its successive 
manifestations on a moving frontier and the influence of this process on the 
course of American history—this was what really interested Turner. To miss this 
is to miss the point entirely. Some of Turner’s students have, I am afraid, missed 
the point entirely. Turner’s use of the term “West” has led some of them to 
suppose that if they made an exhaustive statistical inquiry into, for example, the 

‘development of the production of corn and hogs in Iowa, or some other Western 
state, they would be applying Turner’s “method.” Turner was never himself 
“provincial,” but too many of his students have been. 
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To Turner’s early students Mr. Mood gives some attention and asks: “How 
did Turner contrive to win so thoroughly complete a reception for his interpreta- 
tion of American history?” To this question he has no extended or very satisfactory 
answer. What seems to strike Mr. Mood as somewhat singular is that there was 
not, “apparently,” among the early Turner students “any criticism of the Turner 
interpretation.” Not until 1909, when Edmond S. Meany read a paper entitled 
“The Towns of the Pacific North West Were not Founded on the Fur Trade,” 
was there any suggestion that “every single word of the famous essay of 1893 was 
not utterly accurate and true.” Maybe there wasn't in print. But as one of Turner’s 
early students (1893-98) I can assure Mr. Mood that some of the better students, 
B. H. Meyer for one, by no means accepted every word of Turner’s “interpreta- 
tion” as gospel truth. But aside from that, there are some things that need to be 
remembered, One is that Turner never gave us the impression that he thought 
he had settled any single question in American history. Another is that he did 
not himself have in those early years (if ever) as clear-cut an idea of what his 
“interpretation” of American history was as many of his students and critics have 
had. The thing that chiefly struck us in those early years was that if he had one 
week a very suggestive idea of the way some particular problem ought to be 
regarded, he would think the next week, as the result of some new “data” turned 
up, that it should be regarded in a somewhat different way. What struck us most 
was the fact that Turner was forever throwing off suggestive particular inter- 
pretations of particular problems—always as suggestions calling for further study, 
not as something to be taken as gospel truth. 

What is now too often forgotten is that in the 1890's it was revolutionary and 
refreshing for students to find that history might be something more than a 
record of “facts,” and particularly of facts about political parties, elections, and 
laws enacted by the Congress. It was also revolutionary and refreshing to find that 
the occupation and development of the “West” really had something to do with 
the history of the United States. These two general aspects of Turner's “interpreta- 
tion” we accepted, sure enough; and is there anyone who does not still accept 
them? Turner’s “influence” was largely the result of his emphasis on these two 
things. But in the last analysis his “influence” was the result of something still 
more general and indefinable—the extraordinarily vivid and inspiring spirit of 
the man himself. After all, what Turner taught us was that history is an in- 
exhaustible subject which includes all of human life, that there are any number 
of approaches to the study of it, and that to expect to find any final answer to the 
significance of history is as futile as to expect to find any final answer to the 
meaning of life. The very last thing Turner expected or wanted was that anyone 
should ever suppose that he had found any final answer. 


Cornell University Cant Becker 
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APOSTLE OF DEMOCRACY: THE LIFE OF LUCY MAYNARD SALMON. 

By Louise Fargo Brown. Nowa York: Harper and Brothers. 1943. Pp. 315. 

' $3.50.) 

Tms admirable biography shows well the part that Lucy Salmon played in the 
development of historical studies in the United States in the formative years 
covered by her lifetime. She was thoroughly imbued with the ideals of German 

‘scholarship, but she was not content merely to emphasize the use of sources and 
sound criticism. She looked constantly beyond the customary historical fields into 
regions as yet unexplored, shocking the conventional by studying domestic service. 
In this she anticipated by a generation the discovery by later explorers of the un- 
tilled prairie lands of social history. Similarly, in her extreme emphasis on the 
individual in her teaching she acted on assumptions later discovered and pro- 
claimed by so-called “Progressives.” All this and much more is clearly and sympa- 
thetically set forth by her biographer. Her position as a constructive educational 
_ thinker was early recognized by the historical profession in which she was re- 
garded as the leading academic figure of her'sex. 
In writing of her personal career as student and teacher the biographer had a 
_ difficult task. The technique of the classroom escapes reproduction, and the 
impact of the teacher on her students can be described only by generalities which 
are pale and ineffectual. Miss Salmon’s career was utterly undramatic. With all 
| her intellectual independence she was uncombative and shrank from a contest. 
But she did have an unshakable tenacity in her beliefs about individualism, per- 
sonal liberty, and human equality, and to these she adhered in the face of every- 
thing and everybody. The difficulties she. encountered at Vassar, on which the 
biography touches discreetly, were mainly, due to her own untrammeled individ- 
ualism, unmodified by any shadow of expediency. This made her a thorn in the 
side of the administration and many of the faculty whose interests were along 
the line of corporate action. But the stage, was a very small o one and the conflicts 
diminutive. 

Many recent biographers enliven their work by dealin on their subjects’ 
personal peculiarities, but Professor Brown avoids this pitfall. Miss Salmon’s 
numerous oddities, to which the biographer scarcely alludes, made her a source 
of endless tales and anecdotes, usually friendly, often affectionate, but always the 
outcome of her selfless pursuit of bistorical or social truth and justice. Even those 
who laughed at her, or were exasperated, respected her solid integrity. In the 
history of Vassar College she will always, remain a significant figure, even if the 
‘peculiar flavor of her unusual personality fades with the passing of the generations 
that knew her. i 
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NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS. By Walter Sulzbach. Int 
Kohn. (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs 
Cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) 


Tue author of this book strictly limits the scope of its s 
place, by substituting the precise term “national consciousnes: 
employed but very vague word “nationalism”; in the secon 
explicitly that he has no intention of treating his subject fror 
of view. The former is an obvious gain, the latter a definite 1 
it would not be possible at the present time to present a satisf: 
historical development of national consciousness. That may 
least if one stresses the word “satisfactory.” On the other han 
opinion of the present reviewer, a preliminary sketch of suc! 
an indispensable condition for grasping the meaning of th 
psychological fact that hides itself in the even comparativel: 
of national consciousness. Mr. Sulzbach’s work seems to give 
a historical understanding of the change and the increasing or 
of the elements constituting such consciousness, the study of 
role in the life of the nations, let alone its future, is bound to n 
of its character. For instance, when he states the fact that no 
was language a factor in distinguishing nations, he makes no 
why it finally became so and therefore fails to see its real mez 
On the whole, whether he discusses language, race, geography, 
historical traditions, he always neglects a truly historical apy 
sequently never arrives at a true conception of their psycholog; 
shaping of national consciousness. 

The author accepts and amplifies the idea that the foundati 
sciousness has to be sought in the pugnacious impulse of man 
he finds it condensed in the slogan “national honor,” and h 
has no meaning but in time of conflict and war. From thi: 
argues very effectively against the rationalizations of national 
which try to disguise their fundamental warlike character by : 
or reasonable assertions. In this part of his work he throws 
observations of a psychological as well as a practical order, anı 
tions he often makes remarks which may subject certain asp 
to a sharp light. His definition of a nation as “a group of pi 
to be sovereign among other peoples and therefore desires a : 
better than many previously offered but cannot be called « 
lacks a consideration of important modern elements of nationa 
the most highly developed nations. It seems evident that his cor 
ideas has been strongly colored by his German experiences. Rep 
this nationalism of aggression and conquest with the peaceful 1 
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by Sweden, but he never makes an effort to explain or picture this other type of 
national consciousness. 

He wants and hopes to see an end of what in his definition constitutes national 
consciousness. When, however, he bases his hope on the fact that the modern 
idea uf nationality is man-made, as it certainly is, one cannot omit asking whether 
all social organization is not man-made, and I think he errs seriously when he 
imagines that national consciousness is a result of education and agitation, not 
of a growth of real and practical conditions. He concludes on an optimistic note 
with his hope of the future disappearance of the idea. But in fact his hope, as he 
conceives it, is very weakly founded. It is opposed, as he himself states, by the 
increasing economic organization of the nations which he therefore wants to stop. 
I, for one, regard this development as inevitable. I think the hopeful solution lies 
in transforming the pugnacious type of national consciousness into the peaceful 
type which, among other nations, Sweden approaches. 


Washington, D. C. HALvDAN Kour 


THE HERO IN HISTORY: A STUDY IN LIMITATION AND POS 

SIBILITY. By Sidney Hook. (New York: John Day Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 

.273. $2.50.) 

In this excellent short book, which is equally distinguished by measured 
moderation of judgment and by incisiveness of thought, the author seeks and 
finds “a plausible balance between the part men played [in history] and the 
conditioning scene which provided the materials, sometimes the rules, but never 
the plot of the dramas of human history.” The objective conditions and the sub- 
jective factor are closely interlinked: both of them condition the historical event; 
none of them alone determines the issue. In a historical situation the intelligent 
observer can predict the advent of a revolution or the approach of war; he can 
analyze the trends driving toward catastrophe, but he can not foresee what the 
outcome will be, because that may depend upon the character of leadership. If a 
situation represents genuine alternatives, the presence of a great man, an event- 
making man, can have a decisive influence. Such event-making men are rare. 
Thomas Jefferson wished to be known as the author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, as the promoter of religious liberty and of higher education, yet in none 
of these fields did he do more than give formal expression to a movement already 
in existence. The only action in which he can be regarded as, even in a small 
degree, event-making was the Louisiana Purchase, to which he himself attributed 
less importance. But a truly event-making man was Lenin, and Professor Hook 
devotes an interesting chapter to the Russian Revolution as a test case for his 
thesis. The Revolution of February, 1917, was unplanned but historically expected; 
the October Revolution was planned but historically unexpected. Its success was 
unthinkable without Lenin. He transformed a possibility into an actuality. 
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Professor Hook takes sharp issue with the extreme determinists, especially with 
the modern school of fatalism which derives from Spengler and Pareto. Ironically 
he remarks that, for all their talk of the inevitable, the determinists never resign 
themselves to the inevitable when it is not to their liking. In personal life as in 
history we are always confronted with alternatives; our choice determines our 
destiny, and for the choice we assume responsibility. The most common mistake 
made in history as in personal life is the failure to see alternatives or to over- 
simplify them. “Among the most poignant tragedies of history are those in which 
men have cried impossible! too soon.” Professor Hook restores a sane philosophy 
of human self-respect and freedom, as against the predetermined fatality of a 
wave of the future or of an inescapable revolution with which some writers 
frightened the wits out of many democrats and liberals only a short time ago. 
Even if man be regarded only as an instrument in the process of history, Professor 
Hook reminds us that instruments may be used for different purposes and that 
in any case man has something to say about these purposes. Intelligent and respon- 
sible action in history “consists in being aware of the relevant ifs and might-be’s 
in the present, and choosing between alternatives in the light of predictable con- 
sequences.” If we miss our chance by choosing wrongly, the door is in most cases 
not closed to future choice, but future choices are narrowed “to alternatives that 
are all relatively unfavorable in comparison with earlier possibilities.” The history 
of the democracies in the last years offers a test case for this thesis. 

The book is written in an easy and lively style, without any technical or pro- 
fessionally philosophical discussions, and will be read with interest and profit by 
students of history as well as by the general public. 


Smith College Hans Koun 


ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA: A LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUM- 
BUS. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Two volumes. [An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book.] (Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1942. Pp. xlv, 448; vi, 445. 
$10.00. One-volume edition, $3.50.) 


Proressor Morison builds his admirable book on three bases. The first is his 
intention, announced in the first lines of the introduction, of answering two ques- 
tions: “This book arose out of a desire to know exactly where Columbus sailed ` 
on his Four Voyages, and what sort of seaman he was.” The second is his choice 
of sources. The third is the use to which he puts his retracing of the voyages of 
Columbus. Finding his answers, choosing his literary sources, and making the 
sea part of his evidence do not mean a restriction of interest and subject matter 
on his part. Rather do they indicate what in the great mass of available material 
he chooses to emphasize and the points on which he lavishes his skill as a writer 
of history. 

What Mr. Morison wishes to know about Columbus allows him to dispose at 
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once of that dreary thing, the Columbus’ Question, which is familiar as the 
enormous mass of nationalistic interpretations and contentious research based, as 
a rule, on written materials only. Mr. Morison’s treatment of the question is 
admirable: he ignores it as irrelevant to the main problem of where Columbus 
went and of how good a seaman he was, as, indeed, much of it is. Such a pro- 
„ceeding on his part is not cavalier. It is reasonable and thoughtfully done and 
has the profitable effect of clarifying the bibliography on Columbus. As a con- 
. * sequence the book is largely free from negative refutation of ancient and modern 
_ theses and controversies. Instead, it proceeds positively and constructively, as illus- 
trated, for instance, by the discussion of the nationality of Columbus, to examine 
the sources and to conclude that the run of the evidence indicates that Columbus 
. was Genoese. To the thousands of suppositions, claims, and arguments to the 
contrary, Mr. Morison says, in effect, “So; what?” 
- From among the available sources Mri Morison chooses first the writings of 
Columbus himself and the Spanish and other documentary material. As for writ- 
ings about Columbus, “Contemporanea éxpositio fortissima est,” he says with ' 
Justice Coke, and relies principally on Ferdinand Columbus, Las Casas, Peter 
Martyr, and Oviedo. The passage (1, 67-75) in which he explains his choice is 


E required reading for students of the Columbian sources. 


Mr. Morison at sea is unbeatable and his work definitive. The sea and the land 
seen from the sea, taken with his exhaustive study of the written sources, answer 
his questions. He identifies nearly all the place names mentioned by Columbus, 
and the location of the few that escape precise determination -is fixed as closely 
as possible. By sailing in the wake of the: Admiral, with one eye on the compass 
and the other on the sources, Mr. Morison finds Columbus to be one of the great . 
navigators of history. His case is clearly ¡demonstrated. Chapters of outstanding 
lucidity instruct even readers somewhat acquainted with the water in the prob- 
lems of sailing, of handling a ship, and of navigation that confronted Columbus 
and provide the bases for independent judgment. The emphasis that Mr. Morison 
rightly places on dead reckoning and on Columbus’ skill as a dead-reckoning 
sailor makes some of the. most impressive of his pages. 

The sea, in addition, has a subtle but definite part in forming i in Mr. Morison’s 
and the reader's minds an impression of what sort of man Columbus was, Chap- 
ter v, “The Man Columbus,” offers a picture of him largely in the words of 
people who had seen him. He was, says Mr. Morison, a man with a mission, 
always with God, and his defects “were the defects of the qualities that made 
him a great historical figure.” But this is abstract and for a stronger impression 

_the reader should go to the description of the voyages. At various points, usually 
well described by Mr. Morison, the reader secs what the Admiral does, what 
decision he takes, how he conducts himbelf and leads his men. The seamanship 
of Columbus, against the background of the ships, the islands, and always the 
sea, casts the clearest light on the sort of man he was, 
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These matters and many others are presen 
terest, for Mr. Morison is an inventive stylist y 
his subject. Where the argument is close, there 
Descriptions of sailing and navigation use the 
ample translations into landlubber’s English an: 
make entirely clear what is under discussion. . 
and sometimes slangy, the style flashes and spar 
narrative. When the reader is to know what th 
or that bay appeared from the sea, the words f 
pictures of wonderful color and form. Mr. Mori 
statement that the true sailor is not blind to thi 

The vigor of language reflects a vigor of thc 
attention on what is being said. Because Mr. 
casionally overstates his case, and, indeed, som 
solutions to controversies that he suggests sh 
For instance, he makes the return of Columb 
that awakened old, tired Europe from its gloo: 
a future. This dramatic scene he then contradi 
tailed and lively account of the energy, enterpri 
people among whom Columbus passed his you: 
of his travels and those of other explorers witl 
dismissed briefly, almost negligently. Occasion: 
motives and behavior in the later voyages is nc 
and others are of details. The main impression 
Morison’s accomplishment. Quite aside from the 
he has done historians the service of demonstra 
of Golumbus and what is not, of insisting on re 
indicating just the few secondary works that arı 
Columbus and his work. 


Washington, D. C. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 
European History, University of Washingtor 
Company. 1943. Pp. ix, 994. $4.50.) 

From many points of view this book, based 
course in the history of civilization as given for 
of Washington, is admirable. It is well written. 
interesting quotations, many of them in verse, a 
jects being discussed. Throughout there is evid 
and a sympathetic understanding of events. ` 
dogmatism. The sections on oriental developmi 


unusually good and complete, 
lustrations are numerous and well chosen, although they seem not 
have been placed in the most appropriate positions. Or was it, perhaps, 
ty that led to the insertion of a picture labeled “Modernistic interior” 
wo sections of text entitled, respectively, “The Totalitarian State and 
” and “The Second World War”? The suggestions for further reading 
ut useful, and the general format of the volume is pleasing. 

preface Professor Lucas states: “The point of view throughout is that 
corian of culture. Political, social, and economic phenomena have been 
ubordinated to general cultural development.” It is only on this score 
n for an introductory course that one may well take issue with the 
were is much to be said for shifting some of the emphasis in such courses 
customary planes to that of culture. But is the net result greatly im- 
. a thousand-page volume covering the history of civilization from pre- 
nes to 1943, by omitting Metternich, Francis Joseph, and Atatiirk, while 
ı whole paragraph to Paul Verlaine and explaining that he was a vaga- 
wastrel, fickle in religious faith, who was condemned to two years in 
having fired a pistol at another symbolist? 

is gained by an emphasis which, in an introductory course, finds room 
ex for the Hungarian Rhapsodies but not for the kingdom of Hungary? 
ud Gabriel Lippmann get as much space as Queen Elizabeth, and post- 
usm as much attention as the League of Nations? Will it be of much 
the elementary student to find, on one page, the names of fourteen 
novels and plays, and, on another, a reproduction of a surrealist painting 
d in between the names and works of nine musical composers? These 
mittedly, are matters of opinion; for those who share Professor Lucas’ 
this book makes an outstanding contribution. 


llege WALTER CONSUELO LANGSAM 


NQUEST OF EPIDEMIC DISEASES: A CHAPTER IN THE HIS- 
“ OF IDEAS. By Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. (Princeton: Prince- 
aiversity Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 411. $4.50.) 


e thesis that the study of the evolution of thought gives the clearest in- 
man’s conduct Professor Winslow has attempted to portray the conquest 
ic disease by analyzing the evolution of the concept of contagion. Begin- 
. the demonistic ideas of primitive man, epidemiologic thought is traced 
ss various stages of development to the present bacteriological era. 

nere history of the concept of contagion this volume presents nothing 
as a critical semi-documentary analysis it marks a distinctive contribu- 
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tion to the. history of epidemiology. The author makes no pretense of original 
investigation or even of. examination of representative documents in selection of 
material for his earlier chapters. Rather has he chosen to rely, perhaps too much, 
on extensive quotations from present-day writers who have confined their re- 
searches to these earlier periods. One might have wished that Professor Winslow 
had attempted his own interpretation rather than leading the reader to view 
the scene so much through the eyes of a third person. 

The bulk of the volume, however, is based on study of representative writings 
that not only set forth the prevailing concepts of an era but have also influenced ` 
contemporary thought. The reader is conducted through a brief, carefully guided 
tour of the writings of Paracelsus, Fracastorius, Kircher, Leeuwenhoek, Sydenham, 
Mead, Rush, Webster, Chadwick, Snow, Budd, Pasteur, Pettenkofer, and Chapin, 
as well as of many others who have shaped epidemiologic doctrine. The author 
attempts to reveal both the concepts and the underlying thought. The controversies 
that raged throughout the centuries are presented in proper perspective. In this 
critical analysis and summarization of the documentary evidence Professor Win- 
slow is at his best. 

In spite of its title the volume is not, however, a discussion of the conquest of 
disease. In fact, the author openly disclaims any such intention when he states 
that “with Pasteur’s last and greatest work, the discovery of the principles of 
acquired immunity and the development of practical methods of producing such 
immunity by artificial means, we are not concerned in the present discussion.” 
Certainly one cannot ignore the role of immunization in any comprehensive dis- 
cussion of the actual conquest of disease. The author leaves the reader to infer 
that knowledge of the modus operandi of infection implies conquest. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not always the case, as witnessed by our present inability to control 
many diseases, the cause and mode of spread of which are clearly recognized. 

This limitation as to the scope of the volume does not, however, affect its 
potential usefulness. Professor Winslow has presented the clearest portrayal yet 
available of the evolution of the concept of contagion and by liberal use of quota- 
tion and paraphrase has made it possible for the student who lacks ready access 
to original sources to gain new insight into the history of the idea of contagion. 


Washington, D. C. Gaytorp W. ANDERSON 


THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR. 
By C. Grove Haines, Syracuse University, and Ross J. S. Hoffman, Fordham 
University. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 659. $3.25.) 


Tue publishers will do the world a disservice if they publicize this volume only 
as a textbook. Here is a vivid and dramatic story of our age. It is an enlightening, 
indeed a shocking, experience for any reader to re-examine at one time the cumu- 
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lated record of our generation, to feel again the impact of portentous events and 
the agony of fateful decisions, Because we know the end, the dramatic action is 
the more stark and the fumbling, confusion, and deliberate obscurantism the more 
- tragic. For the good of the nation one may wish this book great success. 

Writing contemporary history is a venturesome act, to use the historical cliché, 
because “records are not yet available,” but the authors have sufficient confidence 
in themselves to believe they know the broad outline correctly and they avoid 
that continuing debate with themselves which. is fatal to clarity and incisive style. 
The result is interpretation with which all’ will not agree but which all will under- 
stand. The post-Versailles position of France was rational and correct, in view of. 
the world power situation. The German‘Russian pact was the last and greatest 
“appeasement.” The defeat of 1918 was a military defeat for Germany and the 
settlement, although severe, was not the cause of Hitlerism. America’s policy, char- 
. acterized by dabbling and interference plus a refusal to accept responsibility, is 
summed up in Hoover, who was “sentimental of head and materialistic of heart.” 
` The “red” bogy, raised by Hitler, came after Russia had actually accommodated 
herself to the state system and thus after danger had passed. The clerical and 
political support of Franco was an unjustifiable error. 

The opening chapter makes a bow in the direction of the Hayes haie which 
describes the century before 1914 as the age of materialism, suffering the twin 
evils of liberalism and secularism. The next three chapters describe the first World 
- “War, the peace, and the peace organization, 

The thesis of the volume is simple. ¡Victory in 1918 represented a control of - 
power which the Versailles Treaty and associated treaties assumed would continue. 
Actually, the United States and Russia withdrew completely; Great Britain and 
Italy for diverse reasons partially refused commitments, and thus the actual power 
- situation was at variance with the political and legal settlement, with an ultimately 
disastrous result. With the world structure attacked by the discontented nations 
(here not confused with “have-not” nations) the policy of appeasement in both 
east and west was inevitable and as inevitably doomed. The emphasis in this 
volume is where it should be, on power as such, not confused by moralistic judg- 
ments or deterministic inevitability. — ' 

The writing is clear and forceful and well organized to report the synonymous 
„events occurring in the world’s three-ringed circus—with inter-activity between the 
rings. Neither strictly chronological nor narrowly topical, the chapters show sur- 
prisingly little duplication of material, Three chapters deal with the United States 
and its world position. The bibliographies for each chapter are full, well selected, 
and contain critical notes. The maps are adequate. 


Wayne University : RAYMoND C. MILLER 
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THIS AGE OF CONFLICT: A CONTEMPORARY WORLI 
1914-1943. By Frank P. Chambers, Christina Phelps Grant, . 
fessor of History, Bryn Mawr College, and Charles C. Bayley, 
fessor of History, McGill University. (New York: Harcourt, Br 
pany. 1943. Pp. xviii, 856, xcii. $5.00.) 

Ir is a pleasure to read and a privilege to review as brilliant a boo 
of Conflict, the story of our times from the first World War to the 
authors, all three specialists in their own fields of history, not on! 
twisted and torn threads of international relations during the last tl 
succeed in presenting the period as a historic whole. One of the gr 
the book, over and above the clarity of organization and the detac 
approach to even the most controversial issues, is the unity achievec 
style which seems to come from Mr. Chambers’ masterly pen. 

The authors do not follow the customary practice of excludir 
only on the periphery the role of the Near East and the Far East ir 
relations. They almost apologize in the preface for having given : 
the Near East than the international importance of those areas m 
As concise and objective a.presentation is hard to find in any lang 
student of history will be glad to have the issues discussed by a 
knows how to weed out propaganda and nationalist diatribes. 

Another chapter often neglected in general histories on the posts 
. on the effects of American isolationism and Pan-Americanism or 
equilibrium of Europe. The authors call isolationism the central th 
ican foreign policy after rgrg, a statement’ which unfortunately 
There are some references to President Wilson’s failure to draw the 
into the League which may be considered too critical of some of MA 
crasies by some readers. 

Although the book covers a wide field and consists of contribu 
authors, it is neither textbook-like nor repetitious. A very useful sy 
references aids the reader in finding a subject discussed elsewhere 
Footnotes, a brief bibliography, and an appendix containing pertine 
are included at the end of the book. _ 

- In conclusion it should be said again that this masterpiece ir 
excels in critical judgment and may be used to advantage by stude 
and read with case by everyone interested in finding out about this 
great age in which we are living. 

Vassar College . Aw 


Modern European History 


THE REFORMATION REFUGEES AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE, By Fred- 
erick A. Norwood. [Studies in Church History, Vol. V.] (Chicago: American 
Society of Church History. 1942. Pp. ix, 206. $3.00.) 


THis work is not so much an attempt to seek out new facts on a subject of 
great interest and some timeliness as it is an effort to bring together material to be 
found in printed form but not readily available, since it is scattered through a 
wide variety of works, ranging from economic monographs to county histories. 

The first chapter deals with the communities of refugees, mainly Calvinists, 
both Walloon and Flemish, driven in the last half of the sixteenth century from 
the southern Netherlands by Spanish persecution. Geographically the refugee 
communities established themselves in a great crescent facing west on the map 
of Europe. With one tip at Barnstaple, it swung through southwestern England, 
the northern Netherlands, and the Rhineland to the other tip at Geneva, but the 
outer edge of the curve lay as far east as Hamburg and Núrnberg. 

The ensuing chapters discuss the economic and political problems faced by 
the refugees and the effects of their presence in alien cities. Their experience in 
England is treated in some detail. Less space is given to the German centers and 
still less to those in Switzerland and the Netherlands. Though there was much 
variation, the refugees were, in general, welcomed at the start. Then their vigorous 
economic activity awakened opposition, frequently from the lower classes, and 
guild regulations or old restrictions on foreigners were invoked against them. 
Some cities they left. In others, particularly smaller towns, like Frankenthal, where 
they formed a majority of the population, they became solidly entrenched and even 
built up restrictions like those to which they objected elsewhere. To most cities 
the refugees gave a great economic stimulus, for they came from an area that had 
developed advanced techniques and they brought with them new skills (notably 
in the textile industry) and habits of thrift and energy. 

At the end of the book the author takes up the moot question of the relation- 
ship of Calvinism to capitalism. He concludes that the refugees built up the 
economic strength of both England and Switzerland and as vigorous minority 
groups helped to break down old restraints. Insofar as Calvinism was associated 
with the rise of capitalism, the refugees were probably peculiarly influential, since, 
by circumstance, they were selected so as to be far above the average in religious 
zeal, in courage, and in steadfastness, 

As a whole the work is an admirable and judicious presentation of important 
material, and the author’s conclusions are both careful and enlightening. The only 
unfavorable comments to be made are two—both of a minor nature. First, the 
style is at times stiff and awkward and it has little color or life. Second, the author 
might well have translated some of the long quotations which he scattered freely 
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through both the text and the footnotes. Most readers will not object to the archaic 
English. Many will be able to handle the sixteenth century French and German 
and even the Latin and Italian. But most will boggle at the old Dutch. 


Columbia University CrarLes WooLseyY CoLE 


FRENCH MERCANTILISM, 1683-1700. By Charles Woolsey Cole, Professor of 
History, Columbia University. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
Pp. viii, 354. $4.25.) 

“THE statesmen who succeeded Colbert continued to be mercantilists almost 
of necessity . . . [for] much that Colbert had done was of a self-perpetuating 
nature” (p. 269). Import duties were constantly raised (except for a slight check 
in 1699), and some attempts were made to remove or lower internal customs bar- 
riers. Guilds were encouraged; industrial regulations were extended, regularized, 
and made more meticulous; overseas trading companies continued to be main- 
tained in part by government support; crude bullionist legislation was still upheld 
and even extended; and agricultural problems actually were accorded some con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, the men who assumed control after 1683 frequently 
departed from the Colbertian path. This probably resulted more from a lack of 
imagination, and initiative on their part than from studied intent. They allowed 
the French navy to decline; they paid scant attention to new lines of production 
and made little effort to attract foreign workers equipped with new industrial 
skills and techniques; they neglected the luxury industries which Colbert had 
sought so diligently to encourage; and they succeeded in slowing down the tempo 
of technological change by their constant efforts to maintain the industrial status 
quo. 

This comparison of mercantilist policies and practices during 1683-1700 with 
those perfected by Colbert engages the major part of Professor Cole's attention 
in the first four chapters of his book. In chapter v he is concerned with the early 
rumblings of discontent with certain aspects of government interference in 
economic matters and suggests that Boisguilbert, the contemporary exponent of 
laissez-faire ideas, was important more as a symptom than as an influence (p. 
234). The real discontent welled from private business circles and became dis- 
tinctly audible among the members of the Council of Commerce after 1700. His 
concluding chapter, correctly entitled “Speculations and Hypotheses,” contains 
nine possible explanations for (interpretations of?) the rise, decline, and recent 
renascence of “mercantilism” in western civilization. In this reviewer’s opinion, 
however, the main contributions of this book to the present store of economico- 
historical knowledge lie in its first four chapters. 

Professor Cole and many other economic historians who have worked exten- 
sively with the papers of French intendants and government officials concede that 
such documents often call for circumspect attention. If an intendant’s report or 
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_a government wie states that a certain tax, regulation, or dearth of wheat caused 
unmitigated ruin to whole towns or provinces, the historian may well be justified 
in considering it only as a revelation of a tendency rather than an accurate descrip- 
tion of the real situation. The true state of French economic (and, especially, in- 
dustrial) affairs, therefore, cannot always be ascertained from a relatively small 
number of government documents alone! On the other hand, such papers are of 
inestimable value in limning the trend of government policy. This difference in 
the reliability of the chief sources utilized in the present volume, however, does 
not seem to have been kept clearly in mind at all times. The reviewer has long 
thought that the effect which the revocation of the Edict of Nantes had upon 

"French economic life, for example, may have been grossly exaggerated in the 
reports of intendants and local Jeremiahs. Undoubtedly the political and religious 

‘blunder accentuated the long depression which heralded the close of Louis XIV’s 
reign, but careful investigation in, the future may yet reveal the need for some 
modification of such conclusions as thei one Professor Cole draws, Of the two 
factors which appear to him chiefly responsible for the impairment of French 
industry after 1683, he writes, “More serious, perhaps, and certainly more perma- 

- nent than the difficulties arising from the war, were those resulting from the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes” (p. 113). 

At least one other of his conclusions;may merit comment, if for no other rea- 
son, simply because the opposite view has been held by some. “There was also 
[during 1683-1700],” he writes on page 116, “as in the later years of the great 
minister, an increasing reluctance to grant unusual privileges, save for establish- 
ments demonstrably novel and a growihg unwillingness to grant monopolies in 

„any circumstance.” This may have been! true, but the case presented by Professor 
Cole is not conclusive because the fundamental problem involved is not as simple 
as he assumes. Even though “the opposition to excessive privileges appeared at 
various levels in the administrative system,” monopoly charters were granted (in 
both old and new industries); and certainly after 1700 almost anyone in France 
could get a complete monopoly within a limited area and obtain the pompous 
title of Manufacture royale for his establishment. Throughout both the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries exclusive privileges were granted to some producers 
in both old and new lines of éndeavor' while being denied to others; and at the 
same time the merits of competition were extolled by various officials from Colbert 
on down. Hence the significant question as to the trend of state policy in this 
particular regard must be phrased in somewhat the following terms: Was the 
relative number of requests for monopoly charters which were turned down by 
government officials greater or less in 1683-1700 than in cither the preceding or 
the following period? And the answer’ will still have to be “corrected” by some 
sort of an index of the number of novel! industries undertaken during each period. 


` Massachusetts Institute of Technology ` Warren C. ScovILLE 
[i 
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THE LETTERS OF DOCTOR.GEORGE CHEYNE TO SAM! 
SON (1733-1743). Edited with an Introduction by Charles 
fessor of History. [The University of Missouri Studies, Vo 
(Columbia: University of Missouri. 1943. Pp. 137.) 


Tue last letter written by Dr. Cheyne to the novelist Rich: 
with the request that “When your Family Affairs are settled ar 
up I wish you would work your harmless Head less and your - 
Here, in somewhat piquant phrasing, was the essence of the 
physician repeatedly extended to his distinguished patient in a 
spondence lasting through the decade 1734-43. Mr. Richards: 
lighten his mental labors, indulge in more exercise, and live exc 
of milk and vegetables. He should employ drugs and bleedi: 
- avoid doctors at all costs. Cheyne knew this was sound advice, fc 
to it successfully when his own weight had risen to the interest 
pounds and his spirits had declined in inverse proportion, But the 
reflected more than his own experience; it was an expression 
concern with personal hygiene which was characteristic of the ei 

Professor Mullett has edited this interesting correspondenc 
provided it with an introduction which is modest in its claims bu 
in the interpretation of the letters. As he- points out, few phy 
honored by the publication of their correspondence, and medica’ 
the poorer for the lack of this type of source material. In the 
Dr. Cheyne’s letters reveal a coexistence of professional attitude 
easily reconciled but which were harbored simultaneously by : 
physicians of his time: namely, the acceptance of a traditional 
ingless theoretical pathology and a sensible hygienic program b 
empirical grounds. Cheyne did much to further this latter » 
through the many editions of his Essay of Health and Long 1 
London, 1724) and indirectly through the influence which tł 
writings exerted on later publications. John Wesley’s popular Z 
for example, was admittedly based upon the Essay noted. 

As Mr. Mullett observes, Cheyne’s letters are also of interest b 
acquaintance with distinguished English figures of his day ar 
light thrown upon prevailing literary tastes and practices. His 
ideal novel—submitted to Richardson so that the latter could imp 
are altogether delightful (pp. 67 ff.). The novelist, incidentally 
something of a hypochondriac; at any rate, his constant cor 
blamed—rather than Cheyne himself—for the monotonous : 
virtues of milk and water. The doctor’s own complaints were di 
infirmities but in the direction of the booksellers. His troubles w 
“all more or less Curls”—illustrate the difficulties of authors i 
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Harper and Brothers. 1942. Pp. xiv, 375. $3.50.) 


A CERTAIN trepidation is in order when one tackles a book that appears to be 
based on the assumption that history repeats itself, even though the author is as 
experienced as Arthur Bryant. Finding a chapter headed “The Failure of Appease- 
ment,” one fears the worst. Nevertheless, it is by no means as bad as it might have 
been and the author succeeds in building up a remarkable parallel without too 
much inaccuracy or wrong emphasis. There are pitfalls always in such an approach 
but the author only tumbles in occasionally. 

The spectacle of an embattled Britain, facing alone in 1940 the might of a 
Continental conqueror, inspired the author to write the story of another age when 
Britain stood firm against the might of Revolutionary and Napoleonic France. 
In each case the storm broke on an unprepared Britain; muddles, blunders, and 
incompetence were common to both crises. For Winston Churchill read’ William 
Pitt; for the Nazis substitute the Jacobins. So far so good. But in spite of Mr. 
Bryant’s awareness of the danger in pressing an analogy too hard he does so none- 
theless. He is at his worst in dealing with the Jacobins, whom he regards as uni- 
* formly “sub-human,” sadists who rejoiced in brutal violence. Against such men the 
Galahads of England, whose hearts were moderately pure and whose strength 
therefore was, as it needed to be, as the strength of five or six if not ten, struggled 
. to preserve civilization. The author’s grotesque conception of the Jacobins is a 
good example of straining the parallel: at all costs they must look like Nazis. Far 
too much reliance has been placed on Madelin. As for Mathiez, the reader must 
assume Mr. Bryant has never heard of him. 

Such criticism, however, ought not to obscure the fact that after all the author’s 
theme is England and her endurance in the midst of troubles. Some parts are 
excellent and others are dull. The chapters that deal with the social background 
in England are among the best and most readable and illustrate the author’s 
powers of synthesis. But when he launches into lengthy and detailed descriptions 
of Continental military operations this reviewer found him merely boring. The 
detailed discussions of naval operations fall into the same category, in spite of the 
author’s proper emphasis on the supreme importance of sea power. The financial 
side of the story is well enough handled but the significance of the Industrial 
Revolution is hardly touched. The author promises a sequel which will take his 
story down to the fall of Napoleon. If the sequel measures up to this volume, he 
will not—on balance—have wasted his time. 

There is an index of names and places but, on account of the paper shortage, 
no bibliography. Some occasional footnotes are to be found. 


University of Washington C. EDEN QUAINTON 
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THE PROPERTY QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
By Helen E. Witmer. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Number 498.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 245. $2.75.) 


In 1647, when the soldiers of Cromwell’s victorious army expressed to a group 
of officers their views on parliamentary representation, they started a perennial 
debate. The officers, from Cromwell down, were profoundly shocked by their 
claim that every man who breathed English air was entitled to a vote. Property- 
less men, the officers maintained, would elect propertyless men who might even 
“enact a law, that there shall be an equality of goods and estate.” 

The plea for manhood suffrage was deferred until English workers became 
class conscious, but the fear of legislation by men who had no “stake in the 
country” resounded down the centuries. The argument was developed at length 
in the days of the Country party. Under the later Stuarts the Tories took it over. 
They conceived a plan for making the house of commons an assembly of Tory 
squires, In 1710-11 they secured the enactment of a law which made the possession 
of a minimum amount of landed property a requirement for members of parlia- 
ment. 

It is the history of this act that Dr. Witmer has written. The book is a solid, 
well-documented piece of work, based on all the accessible printed material. The 
author shows that the act, once passed, ceased to be a party affair, Candidates of 
both parties were seated on the basis of fictitious qualifications, Supplementary 
measures for the enforcement of the act proved of no avail. Great landed proprie- 
tors lent parcels of land to relatives and friends for campaigning purposes; govern- 
ment money purchased fictitious qualifications for supporters of the ministry of the 
moment. Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, Fox, and Channing seem to have been fictitiously 
qualified. 

Since the measure did not inconvenience the politicians, and since it preserved 
under the fiction of control by the landed interests the reality of control by the 
propertied class, the measure long survived the attacks of its critics. The substitu- 
tion of personal for landed property was made legal in 1838. That same year the 
abolition of all property qualifications was demanded in the People’s Charter. 
Thenceforth agitation outside parliament reinforced the arguments of determined 
opponents of the act within. Repeal was precipitated in true British fashion by 
an event which had nothing to do with argument. In 1857 a disqualified can- 
didate was turned over to the courts, found guilty, and imprisoned for making 
a false declaration. Public opinion was disturbed at the spectacle of one man 
sitting in jail and one hundred sitting in parliament by virtue of identical actions. 
The act was repealed the following year, amid the same ii that Crom- 
well's officers had made in 1647. 

Dr. Witmer’s summaries of the arguments in speeches spread over 150 years 
are among the most valuable features of her book. She points no moral. Perhaps 
a reviewer may be permitted to do so. The argument for the defense never 
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: changed. Always a few men of substance dissented from the view that they were 
the people and wisdom would die with them, but they were hopelessly in the 
minority. The repeal of the act did not mean that the British had given up be- 
lieving that the bond between property and political integrity was indissoluble. - 
Property qualifications for voters lingered long, and there is still the house of 
lords. It is the occasional Englishman who is irked by the slowness of the evolu- 
tionary process. 


Vassar College Louise Farco Brown 


NAPOLEON III: AN INTERPRETATION. By Albert Guérard. [Makers of 
Modern Europe, edited by Donald C. McKay, in association with Dumas 
Malone.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 338. $3.50.) 


Two of the main historical interpretations of the Second Empire and its 
enigmatic ruler originated with writings of the period: Karl Marx’s and Victor 
Hugo’s violent and certainly unjust diatribes on the one hand and, on the other, 
Proudhon's strange book La révolution sociale démonirée par le coup d’Etat, as- 
serting that Louis Bonaparte could not help but bring about the social revolution 
in France. 

Mr. Guérard sides definitely with Proudhon. In a chapter entitled “Saint-Simon 
on Horseback” the economic policy of the empire is appraised as tinged with 
practical socialism, because its “well planned prosperity” headed toward a vast 
expansion of free or at least cheap credit. Even more emphasis is laid on the 
plebiscitarian character of the empire, which is considered as tantamount to a 
genuine “direct democracy.” While he does not entirely neglect the “policeman” 
in Napoleon 111, Mr. Guérard considers as far more important the “sincere belief” 
of the emperor that democracy and Bonapartism were one and the same thing. 
` . The author takes pains to explain that the many ventures in which Napoleon III 
found himself side by side with the reactionary forces of France and Europe were - 
. tragic accidents in which the emperor was caught and which made him, quite 
against his will, “appear far more conservative than he had any intention to be.” 

Mr. Guérard’s interpretation is interesting throughout; it affords many a bril- 
liant side remark on the general structure of France. But evidently the author’s 
research, however careful it may have been, was ab initio influenced by the main 
theses of the book. It corresponds to the picture of Louis Bonaparte as a generous 
and plebiscitarian democrat to present his first election as a deputy as a result of 
the confidence of the masses. Consequently there is no mention of the fact that 
even before the June insurrection a vicious Bonapartistic propaganda had sprung 
up whose violent and purely demagogic socialist taint was infected with vile 
anti-Semitism. It is now certain that Bonapartist agents had a hand in provoking 
the insurrection that was so instrumental in causing the downfall of the republic. 
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Under Mr. Guérard’s pen the coup d'état becomes almost a di 
tion. The barricade fighting in Paris is dismissed as a mere bl: 
Maupas’ memoirs leave no doubt that Louis Bonaparte himself 
to crush resistance by any means. The fact that in many parts 
the peasants engaged in a desperate and prolonged struggle is s 
tioned. 

A one-page excursus is devoted to the attitude of the worki 
the empire: With genuine astonishment the author must admit 
. which the emperor was “most anxious to benefit,” never unde: 
“Mr, Guérard the cause of this “absurdity” lies in the fact that the ` 

tion thought in political, not in economic, terms. The very inte 
reports (entirely neglected by the author) in which the advocate 
empire described the attitude of the inhabitants of their resorts a 
_ trary. Because the “prosperity” which Mr. Guérard detects was : 
one and actually resulted in a lowering of the standard of livin; 
the working population in the cities and even in the countryside 
ously the “socialist tinge” of the emperor. That they nonetheless « 
at the plebiscites in favor of the empire should be reason enough 
.the identification of plebiscites and democracy in which Mr. Gi 
His explanation of why the Second Empire, unlike modern re 
from totalitarianism does not take into account the fact that i 
organized society less interference by a dictatorial regime w 
recommend for the France of tomorrow, as Mr. Guérard does, 
constitution of 1852 might well be considered a strange suggestio: 
this proposal appears to be based on a historical misinterpretatic 
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RAYMOND POINCARE AND THE FRENCH PRESIDEN‘ 
Wright. [The Hoover Library of War, Revolution, and Pe 
No. 19.] (Stanford University: Stanford University Press. 1g 
$3.50.) 7 
In this admirable study Professor Wright has applied the te: 

torical research with the purpose of answering a simple but impor 

* the field of modern constitutional government: What happens w 

strong-willed, law-abiding statesman occupies a narrowly circums 

office? The author’s conclusion, based upon a judicious examin 
evidence, now available, is that while Raymond Poincaré at tin 
juridical boundaries of the French presidency he left the office su. 

_ had found it. The strength he gave to the office by his incessant 

prerogative of influence and suggestion did not outlast his perso 

of the post. 


vug WIC wawmaut PErnou OL FOLICare s residence at the Ldysee he Was guuty, 
by his own admission, of only one aberration from strict legality—when he wrote 
“a private letter to Ambassador Paleologue in St. Petersburg outlining France’s 
Near Eastern policy as he saw it, and showing how that policy conflicted with 
the Russian designs.” Having a legalistic mind, Poincaré “abhorred any infringe- 
mént upon the strict letter of the constitution.” Despite frequent temptations to 
combine political power with political irresponsibility, especially during the weak 
premierships of the earlier war years, the president swallowed his pride and even- 
tually called “The Tiger,” his bitterest political enemy, to the reins of government 
when a grave national crisis dictated this course of action. 

Professor Wright's appraisal of Poincaré's personality re-emphasizes an already 
familiar picture of an intelligent, somewhat stubborn, basically honest man, 
“abnormally sensitive to criticism” and devoid of much imagination. On the con- 
troversial issue of Poincaré's role in foreign policy, however, the author flatly con- 
tends that there is no shred of proof that the president, although an ardent 
nationalist, was “a warmonger,” desiring and working for “a war of revenge” 
(p. 27). Yet, at another point in the story (p. 141), the admission is made that if 
Poincaré had exerted his influence during the crisis of 1914 “in a different direction 
it is conceivable that war might have been avoided.” 

This reviewer would like to pay special tribute to Professor Wright's modesty 
and restraint. Although his study takes account of all accessible manuscript ma- 
terials, newspapers, memoirs, diaries, and official documents, as well as personal 
interviews with and letters from available contemporaries of Poincaré, the author 
does not claim to have written a definitive account of the Poincaré presidency. 
Indeed, the paucity of source material on the behind-the-scenes operation of the 
office probably renders any definitive judgment impossible. This scantiness of the 
record helps to explain why the leading constitutional jurists of the Third Republic 
—Esmein, Duguit, Barthélemy—have disagreed as to the president’s role in cabinet 
mectings and other matters of state. 


College of the City of New York Warrer R. SHARP 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS. Volume IJ, PROB- 
LEMS OF ECONOMIC POLICY, 1918-1939. Part 2. By W. K. Hancock, 
Professor of History in the University of Birmingham; Former Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. [Royal Institute of International Affairs.] (New 
York: Oxford University Press. 1942. Pp. xii, 355. $5.00.) 


Tms third and concluding volume of Professor Hancock’s masterly and 
monumental Survey contains two long chapters and a review, the former dealing 
with the settlers’ and traders’ frontiers in South and West Africa, respectively. 
Each chapter sets the area treated into its historical perspective and gives a detailed 
analysis of its present problems. In South Africa, the “white man’s country,” the 
natives outnumber the whites by three to one; and, as the author shows, neither 
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segregation nor assimilation is a solution for the critical race conflict. But the facts 
and figures (quite impossible to summarize here) and the economic forces back 
of them are the main concern of the historian. Yet he insists that the welfare of 
the non-European South Africans must be fostered, even at cost to the govern- 
ment, since the collaboration of all, whether Europeans, natives, Indians, or 
colored, in the daily work of the region is inevitable and inseparable. 

In West Africa, more directly, the problem lies in working out the principle 
of trusteeship in economic terms. This principle, implied in the mandates of the 
League of Nations, was newly defined in words in the famous White Paper 
presented to parliament in February, 1940, which declared that “the primary aim 
of Colonial policy is to protect and advance the interests of the inhabitants of the 
colonies.” But, as Professor Hancock points out, the trusteeship here implied is 
a dual one, with obligations not only to the backward peoples of the areas con- 
cerned but to the commerce of the world which needs what they can produce. In 
short, peace and impartial justice and law and order are not enough in the govern- 
ment of dependencies. The principle of trusteeship needs to be interpreted in 
economic and social as well as in political terms, and minimum standards of wel- 
fare must be imposed and maintained for the good of all. 

In the conception of the welfare of nations there is hope. It offers a new stimulus 
to take the place of the moving frontiers (of the nineteenth century). . . . A 

` struggle to raise the standard of the depressed classes and the depressed areas of 
the world could have a dynamic effect comparable with the discovery of a new 
America... . The America of an earlier hope no longer exists to-day—that empty 
America remote from Europe, the land of promise, of escape from European 
evil. ... Here, among the slums of western Europe and the crowded peasantries 
of eastern Europe, in backward Africa and impoverished China, a vast work of 
development and welfare is waiting to be done; here are the markets to be opened; 
here is the new way to wealth. If [it] is resolutely followed, the door of equal 
opportunity will open once again; for the multitudinous tasks which challenge 
effort—tasks of soil conservation and agricultural training, medical service and 
nutrition, education and transport and industrial development—call for an expendi- 
ture too large for the resources of a single imperial nation. Trusteeship on behalf 
of backward and neglected peoples, when it is given a positive economic content, 
will demand . . . positive international collaboration. 

These words have wide implications. It is to be hoped that they may soon be 
implemented, under the leadership of Professor Hancock’s countrymen, not only 
in the “dark continent” but in other areas now subject to economic imperialism. 


Willamette University R. I. LoveLL 


THE GOEBBELS EXPERIMENT: A STUDY OF THE NAZI PROPA- 
GANDA MACHINE. By Derrick Sington and Arthur Weidenfeld. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 274. $3.00.) 

Tue psychological and social results of propaganda campaigns, especially those 
that achieve conspicuous success, will claim the attention of lay readers. Couple 
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the fali of France with “the strategy of terror’ * and a best seller is the eie The 
general reader can be astonished and even horrified (as in the tale of an arch- 
criminal) when a book unfolds the real or alleged achievements of seemingly 
clever or diabolical symbol manipulators, but he may remain bored and unmoved 
if the recital of a propaganda campaign trudges through the details of the ma- 
chinery and organization that, first of all, must be in full working order before 
vivid symbols can be unloosed. 

Fortunate either layman or student of ‘propaganda who has at his disposal 
significant studies of propaganda describing policy, techniques, machinery, and 
results, all within the covers of one book. Peter Odegard’s Pressure Politics, the. 
analysis of a peacetime campaign, is a prime example of analysis of all these. Mock . 
and Larson’s Words That Won the War emphasized the machinery of organiza- 


_ tion as well as other aspects of a wartime campaign. Perhaps we can't expect very 


many analysts to cover all phases of a major propaganda effort, but it is to be 
hoped that, failing this, more future attention will be given to an aspect that is 
too often neglected: how the machinery of propaganda is set up, how each division 
of the organization functions, what the personnel is, how success or failure de- 
pends upon the engine of propaganda that generates the symbols. : 

Sington and Weidenfeld can’t be expected to interest the general reader and 
they may disappoint the expert, since The Goebbels Experiment is primarily an. 
analysis. and description of the organization of Nazi party and Nazi state propa- 


‘ganda. If the expert only skims the book, he may assume a familiarity with much 


of the material dealt with. But let him not be deceived. When the detailed blue- 
print of the engine of Nazi propaganda is spread out before him and he takes care 
really to examine it, interrelations among the various propaganda weapons will be 
discovered that have escaped him heretofore. 

‘The general impression a reader receives is that the Nazis are unwilling to 
risk failure of their propaganda schemes through weak or faulty organization. 

The volume begins with a short outline of Nazi propaganda operations from 
1918 to 1932: all a well-known story perhaps, but it’s the first link in the chain. 
Part Il, the real heart of the book, describes the Nazi party propaganda depart- 
ment. The press of the party comes next, then the Ministry of Public Enlighten- 
ment and Propaganda, “the motor of the whole German propaganda machine,” 
and finally the Reich Chamber of Culture is outlined. Later chapters give atten- 
tion to controls exercised on non-party papers, to broadcasting, propaganda and 
the armed forces, the motion picture, the theater, literature and propaganda, and 
the fine arts and music as propaganda. 

Few writers have revealed so clearly, at least to my knowledge, the degree 
of correlation existing between party and state propaganda. To use an-example: 
the interlacing of party press office with ministerial press division, the party film 
office with the state film division, in policy and personnel, is methodically de- 
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1 in the text and revealed by means of excellent organization charts. Tl 
inning and skill with which party propagandistic activity is entwined wil 
erial effort raise the question whether “the motor of the German prop 
machine” isn’t in reality divisable—a twin-motored weapon. 

e section on broadcasting, both its internal and external aspects, is one ı 
ongest chapters in the book. The authors relied upon monitored broadcas 
‘erman publications which reached England up to June, 1942. The stud 
edly and understandably, lacks firsthand investigation. 

e volume appeared in England under a John Murray imprint and tł 
Jniversity Press apparently has not altered the text to substitute America 
for English nomenclature. This is a minor matter. 


“sity of Minnesota RaLrH D. Casey 


CONQUEST THROUGH GERMAN CULTURE. By Ralph F. Bischo; 
sistant Professor of Government, Wesleyan University. [Harvard Politic 
idies.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1942. Pp. x, 198. $2.00 


E thesis of this book is that “the march of the National Socialists to pow: 
1 part due to the inborn cultural and blood nationalism of the Germa 
” and to the ability of their leaders to reemphasize certain traditions an 
teristics already existent in Germany. This is, in large measure, true. The: 
2rtain continuity in history, and any decline of a nation, such as Nazis 
ants for Germany, is a continuation of its past. In that sense the French pe 
‘re responsible for Napoleon, as the Germans are for Hitler. . 
e chapters on the organization of German culture and German plans to u: 
political tool are well done. On the whole, these attempts have been su 
‘ly ineffective, save in Czechoslovakia, where environment and the vulne 
of the Sudeten problem created specially favorable conditions. In the Unite 
where English, French, Italians, Czechs, and others besides Germans ha: 
ictive for years in cultivating their cultural interests, Kultur propaganc 
to revive a “flagging and decaying Germanism,” and in the final showdow 
orld Wars I and II it proved no match for Americanism. These chapte 
e high praise. They are primarily descriptive and objective and contai 
le information on many organizations that were active in and outside Ge 
though, strangely enough, all reference to the German Library of Inform 
me of the most active Nazi propaganda agencies in the United States, h: 
mitted, 
is with the first three chapters that this reviewer must register his disa 
rent. Such a statement as “the nation of Herder, the German romanticist 
litical nationalists, the June Club, and the Nazi is the same” (p. 180) is tc 
ing to be true in the sense in which the ordinary reader is likely to interpr 


conviction set in a framework of cosmopolitanism and humanitarianism. Hitler 
took the same idea and made it into a tool for expansion by force. To compare 
Schlegel and Górres, or Turnvater Jahn, with Hitler implies that any patriot, in 
Germany or elsewhere, who advocates national unity must be a potential Hitler. 
National unity and nationalistic arrogance organized for world domination are 
two very different things. Every patriot who wants the history and literature of 
his country taught in order to develop a certain sense of folk unity is not neces- 
sarily preparing the way for a Third Reich. The German romanticists extolled 
the virtues of a Gemeinschaft, and the Nazis talk about a mystical union of Blut 
und Boden. These concepts are to some degree alike, yet the Nazis have used them 
primarily as a party slogan to justify a brutal, mechanistic materialism. There was 
much in the German leadership of the early 1920’s that was idealistic, spiritual, 
and even religious—a protest against the materialism of the war and inflation 
years. On one page the author seems to blame the victorious powers for not giving 
German republicanism a chance to succeed; on another he intimates that it is 
typically German to have failed. It is “no mere accident that the Germans have 
no word of their own for democracy (die Demokratie).” We, too, got it from the 
Greeks! 

The impression one gets is that the author himself realizes that much of his 
interpretation of the antecedents of Hitlerism does not fit too nicely into the thesis 
which it is desirable, at present, to prove, Again and again, after damaging and 
sweeping assertions about the affinity between Hitlerites and Herder, Fichte, 
Schlegel, and others, he returns to the subject to point out that the analogy is 
really not so close as at first suggested and that certain concepts-of humanitarianism 
and individualism, utterly incompatible with Nazism, may have been too lightly 
treated. These brief recantations are hardly adequate. One does not need to twist 
analogies or pull history out of focus in order to fix full responsibility on Hitler 
and his gangster government for warring upon all the basic rights of. mankind. 


Oberlin College Carr Wirrke 


APPEASEMENT'S CHILD: THE FRANCO REGIME IN SPAIN. By Thomas 
J. Hamilton. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. 327, xiv. $3.00.) 


Tuts book gives the author's personal impressions of Spain under the Franco 
administration and is based on a two-year residence there as foreign correspondent 
of the New York Times. His interpretation of conditions in Spain is colored by 
his own personal sympathies, which are obviously on the side of the “republican” 
elements and against what he calls the “fascist” supporters of Franco. 

Mr. Hamilton arrived in Spain in August, 1939, shortly after the termination 
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of the Spanish Civil War, and left in June, 1941. His book was published shortly 
after the Allied landings in North Africa. Throughout the book there runs the 
speculation as to whether Hitler would invade Spain and the apparent assump- 
tion that if he did so Franco would join him against the United Nations. Toward 
the end of his book Mr. Hamilton seemed less sure that Hitler would go into 
Spain, thus weakening one of his principal theses. The author is highly critical 
of the policies of the British and American governments in what he terms their 
“appeasement” of Franco, although he finishes on a somewhat more friendly 
note which states that in his opinion later policies have been more realistic and 
justified. 

` Mr. Hamilton’s book is divided into three aes E as follows: “Fascist 
Castles in Spain”; “Awakening to Reality”; and “The Franco Regime and the 
Outside World.” Part I contains four chapters describing conditions in Spain as 
the author saw them following the civil war. He describes the rise of Spanish 
“fascism” and gives an account of the “Spanish Eldorado,” which he defines as 
the Franco dream of regaining the ancient glories of Spain. Part II, covering 
chapters v to x inclusive, describes in detail the workings of the Franco adminis- 
tration as seen by the author, the various chapter headings being as follows: “Con- 
flict within the New Order”; “Franco and the Spanish Laval,” in which character 
sketches of Franco and -his. brother-in-law Serrano Suñer are essayed; “Neither 
Guns nor Butter”; “Special Privileges and the Black Market”; “Bread, Mother- 
land, Justice”; and “Some Notes on Daily Life.” 

Part III constitutes the remaining six chapters, the titles of which are more or 
less self-explanatory: “Franco and the Outside World”; “The Germans Fight Us 
in Spain”; “Franco Fights Us in Latin America”; “Britain.and France Try to 
Appease Franco”; “The United States Takes over the Job”; and “Spain and the 
Second Front.” 

Mr. Hamilton's book can hardly be called contemporaneous history. It is not 
written from the objective viewpoint of the historian. Rather it is the narrative 
of the partisan writer who undertakes his task with the preconceived notion that 
American foreign policy toward Spain has been wrong. One notable example of 
this attitude is his assertion that Franco was offered a loan of $100,000,000 by the 
United States, which he cites as a fact despite a positive denial by Secretary Hull. 
Here as in other cases Mr. Hamilton offers no proof or authority other than his 
own personal statement. 

Appeasement's Child, in spite of its appeal-to-prejudice te, will be found 
readable and interesting by many readers. In final summation it may be charac- 
terized as a sentimental and often biased appraisal of a brief period of Spanish 
history by an experienced newspaperman who apparently wished to write a 
popular and sensational book and chose his material to this end. 


Washington, D. C. W. E. Dunn 
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BALKAN FIREBRAND: THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REBEL, SOL- 
DIER, AND STATESMAN, By Kosta Todorep. (Chicago: Ziff-Davis Pub- 
lishing Company. 1943. Pp. 340. $3.50.) 

- Tras autobiography fully lives up to its title. Kosta Todorov’s career is well- 
nigh incredible. He divides it into four sections: terrorist, soldier, statesman, and 
exile. As a terrorist (1889-1913) he fought with the Imro against the Turks in 
Macedonia (at the age of sixteen), and he joined the terrorists in Odessa in their 
struggle against the tsarist regime. As a soldier (1913-19) he fought for two years 
with the Foreign Legion on the Western front and undertook a secret mission to 
Bulgaria for the Allied Powers. With the abdication of King Ferdinand he served 
the Stambolisky government in various diplomatic capacities, and in 1923, when 
Stambolisky was assassinated and his government overthrown, Todorov went into 
exile and since then has steadfastly opposed King Boris” pro-fascist regime. Today 
Todorov is head of the Free Bulgarian Committee and leader in absentia of the 
Bulgarian Peasant party. This bare outline gives no indication of the almost un- 
believable amount of political intrigue and general violence and bloodshed that 
Todorov has managed to live through almost unscathed. In fact, so many names 
and parties and political movements are crammed into this book that the layman 
must find it rather confusing. For the historian, however, there is a good deal of 
interesting and, in some cases, important information. 

The most valuable information concerns Italian diplomacy in the Balkans. 
Here are to be found details regarding Italian aid to the Imro, the use which Italy 
made of her reparation claims against Bulgaria, and the Aliotti proposal in April, 
1920, for a secret Italo-Bulgarian military alliance against Yugoslavia (summary 
in Todorov’s article in Foreign Affairs, April, 1928). Because of his experience as 
minister to Belgrade and his close personal relations with King Alexander, 
Todorov gives a revealing account of the Nish Agreement of April, 1923 (which 
he states was to be followed by a Serbo-Bulgarian military alliance), of the negotia- 
tions leading to the Balkan Pact of 1934, and of the international ramifications of 
Alexander’s assassination at Marseilles. According to Todorov, Alexander much 
preferred a Bulgarian alliance to the Balkan Pact and even proposed unofficially 
to cede Tsaribrad and Bosiljgrad in the event of an alliance. Why this offer was 
rejected is not made clear. Worthy of mention also are General Sarrail’s peace 
proposal to the Bulgarian general staff in May, 1916 (offering Turkish Thrace, 
most of Greek Macedonia, the Dobrudja, and “perhaps part of Serbian Macedonia 
depending on how much Serbia gets from Austria”), Bulgarian and French aid 
to Kemal during the Greco-Turkish War, and the short-lived Venizelos plan at 
the Lausanne Conference for a Bulgarian Corridor to Dedeagach. 

Finally, it should be noted that Todorov is a man of strong likes and dislikes 
and that in the latter category fall the Bulgarian Communists, This is under- 
standable in view of the long feud between the Communists and Todorov’s Peasant 
party, but the account which is given here of the character and policies of the 
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Bulgarian Communists would never lead one to suspect that they are today one 
of the major political forces in Bulgaria and enjoy the support of a substantial 
portion of the population. The usefulness of the book is decreased, especially 
because of the mass of material it contains, by the failure to include an index. 


Smith College A L. S. STAVRIANOS 


Far Eastern History 


SLAVERY IN CHINA DURING THE FORMER HAN DYNASTY, 206 
B. C.-A. D. 25. By C. Martin Wilbur, Curator, Chinese Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Field Museum of Natural History. [Publications of Fiéld Museum 
of Natural History, Anthropological Series, Volume 34.] (Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History. 1943. Pp. 490. $4.00.) 


Tus is a sound and most valuable contribution on a topic of great interest 
to students both of China and of economic institutions. Dr. Wilbur has considered 
his subject in all its aspects—the nature of Han slavery, its extent, its origins, and 
its social and economic implications. The significance of the book, however, is 
greater than the title implies. It is the first study in a European language of slavery 
in the Han, at which period that institution reached its highest development in 
China; it is the first considerable Western study devoted to slavery in China since 
the century-old work of Biot; it provides in its introductory chapters an extremely 
valuable introduction to the Han social structure; and, finally, it throws much 
light not only on the court life but on the life of the broad upper economic strata 
of the time, previously little touched by Western historians. 

In treating this subject the author has overcome special difficulties inherent in 
the nature of his source material. The ancient Chinese annalist, so careful in the 
preservation of texts on subjects of importance to him, was not interested in slavery - 
as an institution; it has therefore been necessary to gather all incidental references 
to slavery to be found in Han documents on other subjects. This Dr. Wilbur has 
done comprehensively and thoroughly, with constant care to compensate for omis- 
sions and exaggerations rising from this rather haphazard textual transmission. 
He has at the same time made careful use of modern Chinese studies on the 
subject, 

The most fundamental question concerning Han slavery—that of its extent 
and relative importance—has given rise to the most diverse opinions among his- 
torians, both Chinese and foreign. The present study reaches the opinion that in 
the period when the system saw its greatest development—around 7 B. c.—the 
number of slaves did not reach a million and possibly was much less. Of the entire 
population of the empire they may have counted less than one per cent. They 
could not have counted as an important economic factor, whether in agriculture 
or industry. Their chief employment appears to have been the personal service and 
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entertainment of their masters, who comprised the imperial family, the state of- 
ficials, the nobility, and the wealthier commoners. Their lot economically appears 
to have been somewhat more fortunate than that of the poorer free peasantry. They 
could achieve their liberty, and in fact frequently reached positions of great social 
and political influence, Occasionally a slave dancer emerged even as empress, for 
Chinese society at this time was characterized in general by much fluidity of move- 
ment between classes. 

It is difficult to name categorically the reasons for the failure of Han slavery 
to develop into an economic institution as ‘it did in Greece and Rome. They ap- 
pear to lie in a complex of factors including cultural and political predispositions, 
the abundance of cheap peasant labor, the adequacy of the corvée system for most 
public works, and the relatively underdeveloped industry and commerce of the 
Han. (It is, however, incorrect to imply that this relative industrial backwardness 
is true throughout Chinese history; China in fact took the lead from Europe in 
technical innovation during the ten centuries before the Renaissance.) 

The well-considered format and apparatus of the book also deserve mention. 
The body of the discussion is followed by 138 of the most important source pas- 
sages, reproduced in Chinese with full translation and annotation. These are also 
of great value as independent historical documents and form in themselves a 
fascinating story of the conduct of that tempestuous period. Two plates, a map of 
Han China, a very useful bibliography, and an index complete the volume. 


Washington, D. C. E, A. Krackg, JR. 


MARCO POLO’S PRECURSORS. By Leonardo Olschki. (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 100. $1.50.) 


Tuts book should attract a wide circle of readers. It is indeed timely, for never 
has the problem of Asia loomed so large as it does today, and the place it held in 
the mind of pre-Columbian Europeans should be of interest, as it is of impor- 
tance, to historians as a whole. Too often, especially in texts used in American 
schools and colleges, Asia has been treated as a sort of limbo, of little concern 
until it became a force attracting much attention in the age of disovery. Halphen 
in particular and other European scholars aimed to correct this view in their gen- 
eral treatments of European affairs and in their analyses of European civilization 
of the High Middle Ages, but only recently has their reconsideration of the im- 
portance of Asia in relation to European historical trends been reflected in the 
work of those whose eyes were focused almost too exclusively on what transpired 
in Europe alone. ; 

' Olschki gives an expert account and analysis of “The Literary Precursors” 
who kept alive the image of Asia while persisting in adhering to literary formulae 
of dubious worth, untenable character, but of enduring quality. This he supple- 
ments with chapters on “The Religious and Political Background” and “The 
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” 


Missions ‘Ad Tartaros, ” surcly one of the most interesting legacies of the 
Middle Ages. Although scholars may be well acquainted with the accounts of 
the travels of Friar John of Pian del Cárpine and the Flemish Friar William of 
Rubruk, Olschki’s analysis of their works will be of significance for them, not only 
for the vivid’ exposition of what these men did and saw but especially for his com- 
ments on moot points their writings raise. The fourth chapter is most appropriately 
given to “The Elder Polos,” continuators of an old tradition and founders of a 
new. i 

The little book is skillfully and expertly composed and the writing clear, but 
concise and compact, as the limits of the volume demanded. The volume has the 
merit of presenting not only a cogent and quite convincing running narrative but 
of reflecting also the author's firm grasp of the many important problems involved’ 
and an understanding of the subtle implications such a task required. Not the 
least contribution is that given in the many footnotes that have fortunately been 
appended—happily at the bottom of the page and not relegated to obscurity in an 
appendix, These serve as one of the finést, perhaps the best, introductions to the 
literature of a subject known well by too few, or only piecemeal by too many. 


Princeton University Gray C. Boyce 


BLACK AUSTRALIANS: A SURVEY OF NATIVE POLICY IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, 1829-1897. By Paul Hasluck. (Melbourne: Melbourne Univer- 
sity Press. 1942. Pp. 226. 10s.6d.) 


ALTHOUGH many Ámericans have an impression to the contrary, the aborigines 
of Australia have played a decidedly minor role in the Australian story. They 
were at no time either numerous, well organized, or aggressive enough to oppose 
white settlement in any effective way, and their civilization was of such a kind that 
they were in no position to influence that of the whites in any decisive fashion. 
Such collisions between the two peoples as took on the guise of “battles” were 
decidedly minor affairs, involving only a few individuals on either side. There 
were no true wars. There is no real analogy to be drawn between the experiences 
of our pioneers with the Indians and the experiences of the Australians with the 
aborigines. The latter were, and are, of more interest to the anthropologists than 
the historians. 

There is no reason for astonishment, therefore, that not until 1941 did the 
first book on the history of Australian native policy appear. This was E. J. B. 
Foxcroft’s Australian Native Policy (Melbourne). It skillfully sketched the elements 
of the case, concentrating on the situations in New South Wales and Victoria. 
Mr. Hasluck’s book on the situation in western Australia deals with that part of 
the story in far greater detail and, in my opinion, at a much higher level of ex- 
cellence. In brief, Mr. Hasluck summarizes the case thus: 


For many years native administration in Australia has been viewed as the job of 
mitigating a nuisance or ameliorating the plight of a distressed people; once it 
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was urged that on those who took the land and disturbed the ancient way of life 
was laid a solemn Christian duty to lead the native into the benefits of their 
civilization and the brotherhood of their faith. 


To trace the collapse of the early ideal, first in practice and then also in theory, is 
Mr. Hasluck’s task. His report does not, of course, make inspiring reading. But 
the story is told with such a consistent play of understanding that at no time does 
the reader lose the feeling that he is reading of human beings acting in a strange 
environment to an end none of them could foresee. Mr. Hasluck does not get 
lost in the documents. Neither does he neglect the task of understanding both 
parties to a difficult and unwonted experiment in cultural contact. And because 
he is concerned with understanding, he is sparing of blame, an uncommon merit 
in a book on racial contact. 

It will be good luck indeed if it falls to Mr. Hasluck to synthesize the story 
of white-black contacts throughout the Australian continent. When that job is 
done, perhaps more attention can be given to sifting truth from falsehood with 
regard to the brutalities visited on the blacks by callous settlers, thus further and 
truthfully integrating them into Australian history. To trace the twists and turns 
of policy is but part of the task, though a necessary one. Today there is an upswing 
in official concern for the surviving aborigines which affords ground on which to 
stand while carefully reviewing the complete story of the none too happy past. 


Tuckahoe, New York C. HarTLEY GRATTAN 


THE PAPUAN ACHIEVEMENT. By Lewis Lett. (Melbourne: Mebane Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. Pp. ix, 204. 105.6d.) 


Papua has been very much in the news, but not a great deal has been written 
about the history of the Australian government's administration of this dependency. 
Mr. Lett, evidently from inside knowledge, has written an admirable account of 
it. His writing is clear and vivid, his knowledge intimate, and his judgments care- 
ful: Altogether this is an extraordinarily good book about a little-known experi- 
ment in colonial government. 

The territory of Papua, as even casual newspaper readers now know, is a 

' forbidding mountainous region inhabited by primitive peoples of strange customs 
and, until recently, disconcerting habits, such as headhunting. It is a jungle land 
of precipitous peaks and often pestilent valleys. Until its mineral resources became 
known it had little attraction even for adventurous white men. Gold first drew 
prospectors inland and the jungle road past Kokoda over the main ranges to Buna 
was first built-for their use. Airplanes were used later to fly in equipment for 
more serious mining. Oil is likely to be an even more effective lure in the future. 

The story of Australia’s acquisition of this territory—which is to be distin- 
guished from the League of Nations’ mandated area adjoining it—is part of the 
history of the parceling out of Pacific islands when Germany began to move into 
this area in the eighties. The New Zealand government was disturbed and wished 
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to annex Samoa but was restrained. Australia, or rather Queensland, did annex 
New Guinea, but Great Britain repudiated the annexation. Gold had been dis- 
covered near Port Moresby in 1877, and a small “rush” set in; but the inhospitable 
land proved an effective deterrent. Strategic considerations were the main grounds 
for Australian alarm—and how well founded that alarm was! Ultimately the 
island was divided in 1884. Britain declared a protectorate in the south—reluctantly 
and on condition that the Australian colonies should assume responsibility, both 
political and financial. The first years of the protectorate were not happy ones, 
either for the special commissioners sent out from London or for the natives. 
There is the usual tale of native outrages and punitive expeditions. The more 
distant of the colonies tired of the expense, and Queensland was left to carry the 
burden with help from New South Wales and Victoria. Commerce lagged and 
unfortunate incidents continued. . 

After federation public opinion in the Commonwealth was stirred and in 
1906 a royal commission was sent to Papua. The commissioners took a very 
enlightened stand and by great good fortune a remarkable administrator was 
found who was to make Papua an object lesson of wise and patient colonial gov- 
ernment. Mr. Justice (later Sir Hubert) Murray is perhaps not as well known 
outside Australia as bis distinguished brother Professor Gilbert Murray, but his 
career reflects at least as much credit upon Australia. Mr. Lett devotes the greater 
part of his book to a description of the humane and well-considered patient meas- 
ures by which Sir Hubert set himself to the task of bringing primitive tribes to 
an understanding of enlightened government. It is a heartening record and one 
of which Australia may well be proud. It has borne rich fruit in these latter days 
and stands as a beacon lesson to be learned when the nations after this war come 
again to the task of devising constructive government for the dependent peoples 
of the world. Mr. Lett has told the story convincingly and well, but he has had 
a grand story to tell. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace J. B. CONDLIFFE 


American History 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
TEXT AS SHOWN IN FACSIMILES OF VARIOUS DRAFTS BY ITS 
AUTHOR, ISSUED IN CONJUNCTION WITH AN EXHIBIT OF 
THESE DRAFTS AT THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ON THE TWO 
HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF THOMAS JEF- 
FERSON. With an Introduction by Julian Boyd. (Washington: Library of 
Congress. 1943. Pp. 36 text, pp. 32 facsimiles.) 


Ix this handsome volume have been brought together for the first time 
facsimiles of all the drafts of the Declaration of Independence made by Jefferson 
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that are known to be extant and with them facsimiles of related documents which 
help to illustrate the successive steps in the development of the Declaration. The 
value of the volume is very materially enhanced by a twenty-five page analysis of 
‘the evolution of the text by Julian Boyd, librarian of Princeton University and 
historian of the Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission, Although Mr. Boyd 
generously acknowledges his indebtedness to other writers, especially to Mr. Carl 
Becker and Mr. John H. Hazleton, his editorial commentary represents no mere 
threshing over of old straws. It is a beautiful job of condensation and of inde- 
pendent interpretation, penetrating and judicious, written with clarity and grace. 

The documents, which are superbly reproduced in collotype facsimile and take 
up thirty-two folio-size pages, are ten in number. Each is critically described in 
the table of contents. All are manuscripts and all are reproduced in actual size 
except Document X, John Dunlop’s broadside “The First Printing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, as Inserted in the Rough Journal of Congress.” The other 
nine documents comprise George Mason’s rough draft of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, Jefferson’s “First Ideas” on a constitution for Virginia, Richard Henry 
Lee’s resolution of independence, John Adams’ copy of Jefferson’s original draft 
of the Declaration, Jefferson’s famous rough draft, and four separate copies of 
the draft of the Declaration made by Jefferson for his friends. These photographic 
reproductions make possible a different approach in analyzing the text as it stood 
in various stages of composition, and this method has obvious advantages (as the 
editor writes) over “the always difficult and frequently impossible method of 
` representing unconfined script through the medium of inflexible type.” 

Mr. Boyd first discusses the derivative authorship of the Declaration, notes 
the charges of Adams and Pickering that its ideas had for two years been “hack- 
neyed in Congress,” and points out that the most such charges could prove was 
that Jefferson failed to be original in an enterprise where originality of ideas would 
have been fatal. Turning to the exacting problems of textual criticism, he advances 
cautiously and sure-footedly through the mazes and thickets abounding with pit- 
falls presented by incomplete evidence and the conflicting statements of contem- 
poraries and historians. He is very successful, it seems to the reviewer, in recon- 
ciling the conflicting statements of Jefferson and Adams as to the procedure by 
which Jefferson was selected to write the preliminary draft and as to the discus- 
sions that took place within the Committee of Five. He concludes that Jefferson, 
when he wrote, had before him his own draft of a constitution for Virginia and 
copied from it and that there is little ground for the contention that Jefferson was 
directly influenced by Mason’s Virginia Bill of Rights. 

The main subject of analysis, of course, is Jefferson’s famous rough draft, “the 
most extraordinarily interesting document in American history,” which “embodies 
in its text and in its multiplicity of correcticns, additions, and deletions all, or 
almost all, of the Declaration as it was at every stage of its journey.” Mr. Boyd 
finds evidence in the rough draft itself, the significance of which has hitherto 
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been overlooked, pointing to the fact that Jefferson copied it from another and 
earlier draft or drafts. The rough draft was presented to Adams and Franklin 
in advance of a meeting of the committee, and corrections were made by Adams 
and perhaps by Franklin. In discussing the fifteen alterations made during this 
first stage of the text’s evolution, as well as those made later, Mr. Boyd makes 
good use of the copy made by Adams and the several copies made by Jefferson. 
He examines and compares the handwritten corrections and disagrees at times 
with the opinions expressed by Becker, Fitzpatrick, and others in his answers to 
such questions as: Did Jefferson first submit his rough draft for corrections to 
Adams or to Franklin? Did Franklin make any changes before Adams made 
his copy? Who was the author of specific changes? Was it Jefferson or Adams 
or Franklin who made the felicitous change from “We hold these truths to be 
sacred & undeniable” to “We hold these truths to be self-evident’? 

During the second stage of evolution thirty-two changes of trifling impor- 
tance were made by the committee. The third stage is much easier to follow, since 
Jefferson himself was careful to describe the thirty-nine alterations made by Con- 
gress during the debates of July 2-4, 1776. As to that famous surgical operation, 
some of the changes (most of which were deletions) were undoubtedly necessary 
to maintain a unanimity of sentiment so boldly proclaimed. In some cases Con- 
gress not only made the Declaration more adroit politically but improved the 
force and simplicity of Jefferson’s literary masterpiece. Posterity doubtless will be 
recurrently surprised to find that Congress eliminated more and added fewer 
words than any or all of the Committee of Five. “That a public body would 
reduce rather than increase the number of words in a political document,” says 
the editor, “is in itself a remarkable testimony to their sagacity and ability to 
express themselves.” 

As an official commemorative volume this work is strikingly superior to the 
general run of such publications, and credit for it goes not only to Mr. Boyd but 
to Mr. MacLeish, the Librarian of Congress, who contributes a brief and eloquent 
foreword. Only a limited edition of two thousand copies has been published, but 
it is to be hoped that more will become available. With its valuable facsimiles and 
its masterly commentary it will be useful as a work of reference and (especially 
in graduate seminars) as a model of editorial and critical skill. 


University of Virginia Bzrnarp Mayo 


JOURNAL & LETTERS OF PHILIP VICKERS FITHIAN, 1773-1774: A 
PLANTATION TUTOR OF THE OLD DOMINION. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Hunter Dickinson Farish. (Williamsburg: Colonial Williams- 
burg, Incorporated. 1943. Pp. xlv, 323. $4.00.) 

Oxz of the most charming and illuminating accounts of life in colonial Vir- 
ginia is to be found in the journal and letters of Philip Fithian, an intelligent 
ministerial student at Princeton, who became a tutor in the household of Robert 
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Carter of Nomini Hall on October 28, 1773, and remained there for a year. 
During that time the young Presbyterian softened noticeably under the influence 
of the gracious life at Nomini Hall. He even regretted that he had not learned 
to dance—an accomplishment that he decided was “an ornamental, and most 


-certainly, in this province . . . a necessary qualification for a person to appear 


even decent in Company.” 
` Fithian was a keen observer and described with more than a little color the 
daily activities in the household of one of the wealthiest planters of Tidewater 
Virginia, As a teacher he was naturally interested in the cultural aspects of Vir- 
ginia society, and his reports of conversations and discussions provide a useful 
clue to the intellectual attainments of the planter -class. The young tutor took 
particular pleasure in Carter’s fine library. The editor of the present volume in- 
cludes as an appendix an inventory of the library. 

In these letters and journals the past comes to life, and one can see as vital 
personalities men and women who otherwise would have remained mere his- 


“torical shadows. Fithian’s journal is more readable and interesting than most 


documents of this type because he had a sense of economy in the use of words, 
and was rarely repetitive or prolix in the enumeration of trivialities—the usual 
disease of diarists. When Fithian has little to say, he puts it briefly, as for example, 
“Wednesday 24. Busy in School.” But when he reports a significant conversation 
or describes some phase of plantation life, he gives ample concrete details. 

Fithian’s journal was first printed in 1g00 by the Princeton Historical As- 
sociation. In the same year a few extracts were published in the American His- 
torical Review. The manuscript is preserved in the Princeton University Library. 
The original edition has been long out of print and unavailable. Furthermore, it 
did not include all of the letters or some sections of the journal. Thanks to the 
capable editing of Dr. Hunter Farish, director of the department of research and 
record of Colonial Williamsburg, we now have a complete version. 

Dr. Farish’s introduction provides a succinct and sound description of Vir- 
ginia in what he calls “the Golden Age”—the period immediately preceding the 
Revolution. Although Dr. Farish asserts that the aristocratic planters of the day 
placed a high premium on the grace of living, he is careful to point out that not 
even in this golden age were they an idle and frivolous lot. His introduction, 
corroborated by Fithian’s own evidence, once more emphasizes the fact that the 
great planters were a hard-working group, little concerned with the chivalric 
nonsense so dear to the hearts of romantic novelists. 

Dr. Farish's notes are learned and adequate. He has not cluttered his pages 
with unnecessary information, but he has clearly identified the persons mentioned 
in the journal and at the same time spared the reader genealogical irrelevancies. 
This volume, number three in the “Williamsburg Restoration Historical Studies,” 


. is handsomely printed and is a worthy contribution to an excellent series, 


Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery Lous B. Wricut 
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JOHN PARADISE AND LUCY LUDWELL OF LONDON AND WI- 
LIAMSBURG. By Archibald Bolling Shepperson. (Richmond: Dietz Press. 
1942. Pp. 501. $4.00.) 

ImorTANT friends of unimportant people provide the stuff of this book. John 
and Lucy Paradise would never have lived in history except for their friends. 

John Paradise was an Englishman, born in Greece of a Greek mother and an 
English father. He lived most of his life in London and would be unknown to 
American history except for his wife, Lucy Ludwell. of Virginia, a daughter of 
Philip Ludwell and cousin to the Lees. She left Virginia at the age of nine and 
lived in London until 1805, when she returned to Williamsburg, an eccentric 
widow, to end her days nine years later in America’s first insane asylum. 

John and Lucy were married in 1769 and spent their married life in No. 28 
Charles Street, Cavendish Square, London. John spoke seven languages, was a 
cultivated person, somewhat weak and amiable but with enough money and a 
sufficiently aspiring wife to make his home the gathering place for the London 
notables of the day. There the vast presence of Dr. Johnson was accompanied by 
the lesser presences of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir William Jones, Dr. Priestley, Sir 
Samuel Parr, all intellectuals, linguists, or scientists. Ben Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson joined them there, and even during the Revolution American and British 
Whigs met together in the Paradise home. The first half of the book deals with 
this circle of Paradise friendships in the seven or eight years of their married life 
before the Revolution disrupted friendships and nearly bankrupted the Paradises. — 

The last half of the book deals in large part with the marital and financial 
difficulties of John and Lucy. Lucy had inherited half of her father’s huge Vir- 
ginia property; her sister, married to William Lee, the other half; and there was 
friction over the division and subsequent management of the estate. Lucy was 
shrewish, disagreeable on occasion, and always ambitious. John was indecisive, 
bibulous, and no businessman. , 

The Paradises, in consequence, were always in trouble. Lucy promoted the 
marriage of her elder daughter to an Italian count of declining fortune and morals. 
The family nearly split over that problem, and many times later they threatened 
to separate. With the income from her Virginia property cut off by the Revolution 
and with John Paradise’s own income greatly reduced, Lucy continued to live as 
extravagantly as before, and debts and creditors plagued the Paradises for years. 
The dismal record of their family troubles is of interest to American historians 
only because of the efforts Thomas Jefferson made to help them out. He spent 
a great deal of his time in Paris in the 1780's helping them to solve their financial 
problems and trying to evade Lucy Ludwell’s too obvious efforts to attach herself 
to him. The best letters in the book are from Jefferson to John and Lucy Paradise 
and their friends. 

America itself appears in the book only slightly, once when the Paradises made 
a visit to Virginia, tragically ended by the death of their younger daughter in 
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England, and again when Lucy Paradise returned as a widow to Williamsburg 
in 1805. 
Professor Shepperson has made the most of his material. Using the somewhat 
pathetic figures of John and Lucy Paradise, he has recreated the London literary 
‘scene, focused upon one small house. That the book is interesting and worth 
while is a tribute to the author’s imagination and nose for historical news. 


Vanderbilt University Pair Davison 


` 


BENJAMIN TALLMADGE: REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER AND AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESSMAN. By Charles Swain Hall, Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary, Hyde Park, New York. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
Pp. x, 375. $3.50.) 

Tus biography is a model of its kind, The product of scholarly research, 
painstakingly documented, with a good index, written in a pleasing style, this 
story of a “second-line” founder of the American republic ought to be duplicated 
many times to provide the groundwork for a complete study of our early history 
as a nation. 

Benjamin Tallmadge of Litchfield, Connecticut, was a typical good citizen in 
a small community, a man who helped to make democracy work. His career began 
(after home influences had laid a good foundation) in Yale College, where he 
was a friend and classmate of Nathan Hale. In the spring of 1776 Tallmadge joined 
the Army, with a lieutenant’s commission and the job of adjutant to his regiment. 
He later became a captain in the Second Regiment of Continental Light Dragoons, 
which, following British precedent, was a mounted corps which fought as infantry 
or as cavalry according to the requirements for action. He was in various engage- 
ments between the British and Americans, but beginning in the winter at Valley 
Forge he was employed in patrolling neutral ground, “scouring the country from 
the Schuylkill to the Delaware River,” according to his own account. This task,’ 
carried on after 1778, led to his becoming the head of General Washington’s secret 
service, a notable achievement of which was the capture of Major André and the 
unmasking of Benedict Arnold. Tallmadge was one of the original members of 
the Order of the Cincinnati. 

After the Revolutionary War ended, Tallmadge became a businessman, and 
his career, followed most carefully and thoroughly by Mr. Hall, is most revealing, 
especially as illustrative of how capital was invested in that day—in lands, in 
ships, in industrial enterprises of various kinds, in department stores (forerunners 
of such typically American establishments as Marshall Field’s in Chicago and 
Gordon Selfridge’s in London), in banking, and in assisting groups emigrating to 
the gradually opening frontiers. Tallmadge served his Connecticut district in the 
Congress of the United States, where he was a dyed-in-the-wool Federalist, fearful 
of Jefferson and all of that ilk. He was a devout and active member of the Con- 
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gregational church, then a great power in Connecticut and elsewhere. He was 
above all a humanitarian, always to be counted upon to support good works, 
whether these were foreign missions, home missions, benevolent societies, or just 
county fairs. All of the activities of this good citizen of Litchfield are set forth by 
Mr. Hall in a readable, interesting, and valuable work, its usefulness enriched by 
the pleasing format of the volume, the work of the Columbia University Press. 


Madison, Wisconsin Lors K. M. RosENBERRY 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND PEREGRINATIONS OF THE FLOREN- 
TINE, PHILIP MAZZEI, 1730-1816, Translated by Howard R. Marraro, 
Assistant Professor of Italian, Columbia University. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1942. Pp. xvi, 447. $4.00.) 


Tue writer of these Memoirs has long been an obscure figure to most students, 
remembered only perhaps as the recipient of Jefferson’s famous “Letter to Mazzei” 
of 1796, with its forthright criticism of Federalist leaders and policies. Yet Philip 
Mazzei deserves to be better known. He was an extraordinary and versatile man, 
a physician, merchant, horticulturist, political pampbleteer, and minor diplomat. 
Further, this adventurous Italian who became the neighbor and life-long friend 
of Thomas Jefferson and participated in both the American and French revolu- 
tions was, as these Memoirs attest, a facile writer of observations on many phases 
of eighteenth century life in Italy, Turkey, England, Virginia, and France. 

In the past decade much has been done to make Mazzei better known. Sketches 
of him have appeared; letters and dispatches of his have been published in piece- 
meal fashion; and a brief biography of him has been written by Richard Cecil 
Garlick, jr., based chiefly on his letters (many of which, untranslated from the 
Italian, are quoted at length) and his memoirs. Mazzei’s recollections, published 
in Italy in 1845, have long been out of print. Only that part which pertains to his 
Virginia career has hitherto been translated and published, by E. C. Branchi in 
the William and Mary College Quarterly Historical Magazine. Now, for the first 
time, we have a full-length translation in English. Mr. Marraro deserves the thanks 
of a wide and varied group of students for making the Memoirs available. 

While Mazzei’s Memoirs are not penetrating or profound or always accurate, 
` they are lively, gossipy, full of anecdotes and revealing side lights on outstanding 
men of his day in America and Europe. They give an engaging picture of the 
man himself and, with some qualifications, a valuable picture of his times. The 
account of his youth and education in Italy, of his encounters with the Inquisition, 
and of his amorous affairs is done with the verve and gusto of a Casanova or a 
Lorenzo da Ponte. After three years in Smyrna as a physician Mazzei in 1756 
went to England and occupied himself with mercantile and scientific interests 
until 1773, when he took to Virginia a colony of Italian vignerons and set up an 
establishment near Jefferson’s Monticello. He soon found himself actively engaged 
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‘in the American Revolution, as a pampbleteer, a militia man, an advocate for 
Jefferson's social reforms in Virginia, and as Virginia’s agent to borrow money 
abroad. In Paris, as in all other places, he made friends among politicians and 
` intellectuals. He renewed his acquaintance with Jefferson and Franklin and wrote 
pro-American propaganda, including a pioneer history in four volumes of his 
_ adopted country. He became a member of the revolutionary “Club of 1789” and 
reported the events of the French Revolution as ‘the agent of Stanislaus II of 
Poland. After the. second division of Poland he returned to Italy, where he 
quietly spent the rest of his life. 

The translation is a very readable one, with the original narrative arranged by 
Mr. Marraro in chapters and chapter sections. The translator tells us that he has 
in a few instances omitted repetitious matter and unimportant digressions, In- 
cluded in his omissions, unfortunately, are some interesting political articles written 
. by Mazzei for the Virginia Gazette in 1774-75. Just how interesting these articles 
are may be judged from the few extracts from them given at the beginning of 
the book (p. v). Our indebtedness to Mr. Marraro would have been much greater 
if he had edited Mazzei’s recollections as well as translated them. Mazzei wrote 
` them when he was over eighty years of age and his memory frequently played him 
false. Then, too, his observations on men and events, while always interesting, are 
. often superficial or distorted. This voluble, enterprising, warm-hearted, likable 
Italian was not afflicted, as he tells us in his Memoirs, with the vice of false 
modesty. One would, of course, thoroughly disagree with Mazzei’s characterization 
of Edmund Pendleton as a foolish, pettifogging Virginia lawyer, and one doubts 
very much whether Mazzei had as much influence on the development of Jeffer- 
‘son’s political ideas as he ascribes to himself. Mr. Marraro in his preface is 
cognizant of Mazzei’s defects and, judging from the extensive bibliography which 
he appends to his excellent translation, he is familiar with the literature of the 


“period. It is regrettable that he did not make use of his knowledge and oppor- 


‘tunity to elucidate the text, point out the author’s many inaccuracies, and dampen 
editorially some of Mazzei’s more exuberant statements. 


University of Virginia Bernard Mayo 


THIS WAS NEW YORK: THE NATION’S CAPITAL IN 1789. By Frank 
Monaghan and Marvin Lowenthal. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 308. $2.75.) 


Tue city of New York, wrote Dr, Samuel L. Mitchill in 1807, in the preface 
to its first guidebook, “is not as well known to its own inhabitants as it deserves 
to be.” Now, more than one hundred and fifty years later, Messrs. Monaghan 
and Lowenthal have presented New Yorkers with a guide to their city in Wash- 
ington’s day that contemporaries would have found amazingly real and the 
modern resident will read with keen delight. Even the learned Dr. Mitchill would 


r 
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have had little reason to complain had there been such a guide to New York in 
his time. : 

Apparently it was planned that this book should be published coincidentally ` 
with the New York World's Fair celebration, which marked the sesquicentennial 
of George Washington's inauguration in that city as the first President of the 
United States. Its publication now, however—delayed though it may be—is just 
as welcome, for this is a sound contribution to historical scholarship and needs no 
artificial stimulus from “the world of tomorrow” to justify its appearance in the 
world of today. Although this is not the first monograph about that momentous 
year in the city’s history, it is certainly the best and must be considered as com- 
pletely superseding T. E. V. Smith’s creditable study, which came out in the cen- 
tennial year 1889. 

Circumscribed though they are by the chronological restriction to the year 1789, 
the authors have succeeded, nevertheless, in giving a well-rounded picture of life 
in New York a century and a half ago, conveniently overlooking temporal limita- 
tions to make their account meaningful. From numerous printed and manuscript 
sources they have gathered together a wealth of information about old New York 
at work and at play. Brief but illuminating bibliographical notes testify to the care 
with which the data were collected and critically sifted. From the charging-out 
ledger of the New York Society Library the authors were able to ascertain what 
were the “best-read” books of 1789. From an exhaustive study of newspaper 
advertisements came a rich harvest of pertinent facts about the many-sided activi- 
ties in the city. The chapters on retail business enterprise and other vocational 
pursuits in this eighteenth century city are done with literary charm. There is an 
interesting treatment of Washington’s inauguration and the inaugural journey to 
New York. 

The authors’ consistently skillful handling of their materials is evident in every 
chapter, But, in an effort to keep the reader constantly entertained, there is a 
` tendency to emphasize some of the superficial aspects of urban living. The strain- 
ing for dramatic effect seems hardly necessary in a work such as this, It is also 
to be regretted that a plan or two of the old city was not included in the book, as 
such illustrative material would have been welcomed by the reader. On the whole, 
however, it is an excellent study, the product of industrious research presented in 
an engaging style. 

City College, New York Sipney 1. Pomerantz 


THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA, 1790-1860. By John Hope 
Franklin, Professor of History in St. Augustine’s College. (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1943. Pp. x, 271. $4.00.) 

In his book The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860, John Hope Frank- 
lin makes a valuable contribution to the growing body of literature on the free 
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Negro in the Southern states and incidentally to the institution of slavery from 
which the bulk of the free Negroes originated. Though greatly handicapped in 
attaining full citizenship status in a society intended only for free whites and 
slaves, the free Negro for this very reason looms large in the historical source 
material of our time. Buried in hundreds of county and city court clerks’ offices 
and in the state archives of the South are numerous deed books, will books, order 
books, petitions, registers, lists of free Negroes, and miscellaneous papers which 
reveal every aspect of the life of this small group in the dominant slave society. 
Since the free Negro was under constant surveillance, it necessarily followed that 
the law-enforcing officers should keep many records as a means of identifying every 
individual of this group in the community. 

So numerous are the sources on the free Negro that studies on special phases 
of his life are possible. But since the work of Dr. Franklin is the first monograph 
to appear on the subject for North Carolina, he wisely decided on a general his- 
tory rather than exploring completely any one aspect. He has accordingly written 
five well-balanced chapters embracing the growth of the free Negro population, 
their legal status, their position in the economic life of the state, their social life, 
and finally their restricted position in society, as expressed in the title “An Un- 
wanted People.” The value of the book is enhanced by the inclusion of six maps, 
_ seven tables, and five appendixes drawn from the unpublished population schedules 
of the eighth census and the first thirty-six volumes of the African Repository. 

In this volume Dr. Franklin seeks “to clarify and to explain the status of the 
free Negro in ante-bellum North Carolina as it was related to the larger com- 
munity.” He finds that in the field of labor “the more ambitious could find oppor- 
tunities.for work in the rural areas and the towns if sentiment against their pres- 
ence was not too hostile”; that in property ownership the free Negro's right to 
own real property was never questioned; that in education “the educational oppor- 
tunities of free Negroes in North Carolina were few”; and that in religion “provi- 
sion was made to incorporate the frec Negro as well as the slave into the religious 
activities of the whites.” 

Another of the interesting topics he treats was the activity of the free Negroes 
in politics. Possessed with the right of suffrage until 1835, this group voted in 
elections and in certain counties held the balance of power. That North Carolina 
permitted free Negroes to vote from 1776 to 1835 and that there was considerable 
opposition in the constitutional convention of 1835 to the disfranchisement of this 
group is proof of the comparative liberality of this Southern state. He finds that 
the outstanding leader in politics was John Chavis, who achieved unusual promi- 
nence also as an educated minister and a teacher of white children from families 
of the upper class. i 

As a factor in the educational welfare and industrial training of free Negroes 
the author lays emphasis on the apprenticeship system. In giving prominence to 
the wide practice of free Negro parents binding out their children to masters and 
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mistresses, Dr. Franklin reveals an important phase of the free Negro's develop- 
ment hitherto not stressed by previous writers. He holds that this system lay at 
the root of much of the advancement of the free Negro. This view points the way 
to new avenues of research, 

For the book as a whole Dr. Franklin has explored the sources adequately. His 
treatment of the free Negro property owner, however, leaves much more to be 
found on this subject. He relies entirely on the inaccurate listing of property 
owners and the assessment of property values given by census enumerators in the 
unpublished population schedules of the eighth census. Frequently the census 
enumerators listed persons as owners of property who were not owners, and some 
who were owners they did not list at all. As for property values their estimates 
are most haphazard. l 

Dr. Franklin fell into a similar error in his treatment of free Negro owner- 
ship of slaves. Following the original error of Carter G. Woodson in his Free 
Negro Ownership of Slaves in 1830, the author cites Gooden Bowen and John 
Walker as the owners of forty-four slaves each and John Crichlon as the owner 
of twenty-four. In all probability these large owners were not free Negroes but 
white persons. Accuracy in investigation on property ownership is obtained only 
by a careful checking of Federal records with local records, which are to be found 
sometimes in state archives but more frequently and completely in local archives. 
Deed books, will books, and landbooks in county courthouses often reveal a story 
quite different from that of the original census of 1850 and 1860. 

This volume is well written and the estimate of the achievement of individual 
Negroes and of the group is restrained. Well balanced and striving always for 
objectivity the author has produced a scholarly work. 


Virginia State College Lurner P. Jackson 


ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Chester W. Wright, 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago, [Business and Economic Pub- 
lications, William Homer Spencer, Editor.] (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 1941. Pp. xxviii, 1120. $4.00.) 


A NUMBER of textbooks on American economic history have appeared since the 
publication in 1895 of C. D. Wright’s Industrial Evolution of the United States. 
Among the authors of these books may be mentioned especially Katherine Coman, 
E. L. Bogart, Isaac Lippincott, H. U. Faulkner, E. C. Kirkland, F. A. Shannon, 
H. J. Carman, R. G. McGrane, and A. C. Bining. Of this group the first three 
are economists who were pioneers in the American economic history textbook 
field, while the other five are historians whose books have been widely adopted 
with the rapid introduction of courses in economic history in American colleges 
and universities. 

The author of the present volume is an economist who differentiates his objec- 
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uve from that of the historian by the statement that his “immediate and primary 
function is to study the production and distribution of wealth with the objective 
of learning how the nation's economic progress can be promoted and its standard 
of living advanced,” while the “primary objective” of the historian “is to provide 
the economic background for explaining and interpreting political and social 
history.” He regards economic history as a branch of economics, for he observes 
that “Ideally the economic historian should possess most of the knowledge of a 
large and well-rounded Department of Economics, to say nothing of the desirable 
knowledge in the related social sciences.” It should not be necessary to state that 
economic history is one of the several branches of history and that the economic 
historian should. first of all be a historian, with “a desirable knowledge of the 
related social sciences.” The functional approach to economic history has its uses; 
it has also its limitations and abuses, for economic history has other important 
uses that are ignored or minimized by the economist. 

This book treats the subjects usually treated in economic histories, but several 
features distinguish it from other textbooks. It gives special attention to the 
problems of war as illustrated by the great wars of American history, and it re- 
views contemporary developments in other countries that have shaped the growth 
of the United States. Chapter 45, entitled “The Achievement,” which describes 
the standards of living in 1770, 1860, and 1930, is one of the best. A few defects 
may be noted. The influence of the Indian on colonial economy is minimized. 
Agriculture is treated as a minor phase of American development. The farmers’ 
movement is practically ignored. The amount of space given to financial institu- 
tions (five chapters, or 122 pages, and parts of other chapters) can hardly be 
justified. 

Just where does this book fit into an academic program? As a text for under- 
graduate students it is subject to two major criticisms: the subject is not well 
. proportioned, nor is it satisfactorily integrated with other phases of American 
history. As a reference book it will serve a useful purpose, 

The editor’s claim that this book is “a definitive treatment of the development 
of our national economic life” and that it is “indispensable” as a text in the teach- 
ing of economics and history ignores the merits of other textbooks on American 
economic history, not to mention the fact that the “definitive” and “indispensable” 
textbook will probably never be written. 


Towa State College Louis Bernard SCHMIDT 


THE WRITINGS OF SAM HOUSTON, 1813-1863. Edited by Amelia W. 
Williams and Eugene C. Barker. Volume VII, NOVEMBER, 1824-MARCH, 
1860, Volume VIII, APRIL, 1825-JULY, 1863, WITH INDEX. (Austin: 
University of Texas Press. 1942, 1943. Pp. xvi, 567; xxiii, 379. $2.50, $3.25.) 
Tuxsz two volumes cover the last five years of Houston’s life. They comprise 

thirteen months’ service in the United States Senate and an equal period as gov- 
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ernor of Texas, months as stirring and difficult as any in his picturesque career, 
but far less productive in immediate results for himself, for his beloved Texas, or 
for the cause to which he had devoted the preceding decade—national unity. 
Serving the last cause with a devotion worthy of his early mentor Andrew Jackson, 
Houston found himself, at the outbreak of the Civil War, repudiated by his state 
and section, isolated from national forces that might have helped him but which 
he did not choose to summon to his aid, cherishing, perhaps, the hopeless dream 
of building up another empire, composed of Texas, a few neighboring states, and 
the provinces of Mexico over which he had vainly sought to extend an American 
protectorate. 

The present volumes, like the earlier ones, contain a few documents (about 
thirty) that belong to years preceding 1858. These are relatively unimportant and 
bear out the statement that the collection as a whole is as complete as can be made 
at present; a few unpublished papers still remain in private hands. In general the 
editors are to be congratulated on the number of documents, hitherto unpublished, 
that they have enticed from private keeping. In this respect they have possibly 
increased their calendars of separate items by a third above the original estimate, 
but not to that extent in actual bulk, although the six volumes originally promised 
have been increased to eight. A considerable number of pages in Volume VIII are 
left blank, evidently to keep it on a par in size with its fellows, and some three 
hundred items in the two volumes are simply mentioned in the calendars by 
date and person. This practice was adopted to save space and we are assured that 
no formal material of real historical or biographical significance has been omitted. 
The fact that the titles of some documents appear in their regular place, without 
any accompanying text but with explanatory notes, confirms this claim. The names 
given in these compressed calendars will assist genealogists in further research, if 
necessary or desirable. : 

As revealed in the present offering, Houston’s main purpose during these last 
years was to maintain the Union. For this he contended from his seat in the 
Senate, on the stump, and in the governor’s chair. For this he insisted that state 
legislators should give more attention to domestic finance, to the defense of the 
frontiers against Indian and Mexican raids, and to measures of local security 
against aggression from any quarter outside the state. He sought to prevent the 
withdrawal of Texas from the Union, but when public opinion overran him, he 
refused to employ force against his fellow citizens. He opposed an extra-legal 
body, such as the state convention of 1861 that carried through secession, but 
not openly after the state legislature endorsed this policy. He protested against 
his own removal from office and against the course of the Confederate provost 
marshals, but he would not permit his friends to back up his protests with arms. 
He predicted the failure of the movement for Southern independence but permitted 
his oldest son to enlist in the Confederate service. He refused to take the oath of 
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allegiance to the Confederacy but congratulated the Confederate commander who 
in 1863 recovered Galveston from Northern control. 

Some attribute Houston’s course not merely to consideration for Texas and his 
fellow Texans but to a desire to keep their good will and turn it, at the proper 
time, toward a new confederation, stretching on both sides of the Rio Grande 
from the Gulf to the Pacific. Perhaps he cherished some such project. He had 
recovered leadership in Texas in 1859 after a disastrous defeat two years before, 
but his own letters reveal virtually nothing on this point. In fact one examines 
these and the preceding volumes of the series with some disappointment. They 
show little that is new about him, unless it be concerning family affairs, his affec- 
tion for wife and children, his views on education, public and private, his formal 
Christian practices—attributes that ordinarily we do not associate with his career. 
All his major addresses, herewith reprinted, break no new ground. The mass of 
executive documents, presented in full as well as in brief summary, reveals the | 
energetic and forceful frontier president and governor, as well as contemporary ` 
conditions in local administration. In bringing together these personal and public 
exhibits, covering more than a half century, the editors have performed a service 
for which succeeding scholars will be profoundly grateful. We may expect this 
material to form the basis for a new crop of graduate theses. 

In the footnotes that accompany each document the editors have rendered 
another important service. In keeping with an earlier prediction, these notes con- 
stitute the nucleus for a future “Dictionary of Texas Biography.” To make this 
even more evident they list all the names thus treated in the notes under one index 
heading, “Biographical sketches,” so that the casual reader may readily find the 
person he is seeking. The index to the whole series has been compressed into 
some twenty-eight pages and constitutes a guide to the subject matter of the text, 
rather than to that in the footnotes. A separate bibliography of the sources used 
in compiling these notes would have been desirable. The editors confess to an 
occasional slip in proofreading, but in general one has only the highest praise for 
their patient research and scholarly presentation of results. Their work was worth 
doing; others, as shown in their acknowledgments, had confidence in the enter- 
prise and gladly gave them aid and they have brought it to a successful conclusion 
within a reasonable period. The volumes take an honored place among published 
source material of which any state might well be proud. 


Louisiana State University Isaac J. Cox 


POPULAR FREETHOUGHT IN AMERICA, 1825-1850. By Albert Post. 
[Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 497. ] (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 258. $3.00.) 

AMERICAN free thought, after the quick death of its vogue in the early days 
of the republic, underwent something of a revival in the period from 1825 to 
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1850. The Owens, Frances Wright, Gilbert Vale, George H. Evans, and other 
newcomers from Great Britain provided the intellectual leadership, and their 
efforts found a surprisingly lively response in this country. The quantity of for- 
gotten lectures and editors, obscure newspapers, magazines, and societies testifies 
to the widespread interest through these years in devising rationalist alternatives to 
religion. 

Dr. Post’s work is an intensive examination of the popular free thought move- 
ment—its scope, its organization, its instruments of propaganda. More general 
questions of intellectual history, such as the relations of science or of industrialism 
to irreligion, are specifically excluded. The style is sober, the generalizations are 
cautious, and the research and documentation exceedingly thorough. The compre- 
hensive bibliography is by itself a most useful contribution, and the book, within 
its self-imposed limits, will be of great service to students of American intellectual 
history. 

The problem of organization is always puzzling when dealing with the some- 
what diffuse materials of intellectual history. While Dr. Post’s breakdown of his 
subject into press, societies, propaganda, national organization, and so on presents 
many conveniences, it is in certain respects not an altogether happy solution. Each 
chapter must pretty much straddle the whole period, which, on the one hand, 
makes for repetition, and, on the other, tends to blur the ebb and flow of the 
movement over the whole quarter century. A genetic rather than a taxonomic 
approach might have thrown in sharper relief certain political and intellectual 
crises of free thought in these years. Colonel Richard M. Johnson’s report on the 
Sunday Mail and the Sabbatarian furor, for example, or the fight in state legis- 
latures over the competency of atheists as witnesses, or the geological attack on 
scriptures were all perhaps more significant events for the free thought move- 
ment than this account suggests. But Popular Freethought in America, 1825-1850, 
contains most of the raw material essential for a more analytical treatment, and 
it documents admirably a cloudy chapter in American intellectual history. 


Washington, D. C. ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


THE CABINET POLITICIAN: THE POSTMASTERS GENERAL, 1829-1909. 
By Dorothy Ganfield Fowler. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
Pp. x, 344. $3.75.) 

Tue central, if somewhat tenuous, theme of Mrs. Fowler’s book is that from 
1829 to 1909 postmasters general were primarily politicians and that by 1909 the 
practice (since unbroken) had become established by which the chairman of the 
victorious national party committee succeeded to the office of postmaster general. 
The vast resources which the author has utilized fully confirm this proposition. 

The postmasters general do not emerge as impressive figures, They have been 
characteristically shrewd schemers, clever bargainers, patronage-mongers on an 
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immense scale, and on the basis of this record principally concerned with getting 
rid of opposition party postmasters, with rewarding friends and punishing enemies 
within the majority party, and with building up a patronage machine to ensure 
control of the next national nominating convention. 

Throughout these years not more than two postmasters general seem to have 
had more diverse or mature interests: Montgomery Blair, under Lincoln; George 
B. Cortelyou, under Theodore Roosevelt; and perhaps Jackson’s second post- 
master general, Amos Kendall, should be added to the list. 

Mrs. Fowler’s study belongs to the group of books illustrated by Carl R. Fish’s 
The Patronage and the Civil Service and the recent volume by Harry J. Carman 
and R. H. Luthin, Lincoln and the Patronage. It is not a study of the office of 
postmaster general nor is it a history of the post office during these eighty years. 

Indeed, the focus of the study is unduly blurred and indistinct. While the author 
is primarily concerned with the patronage activities of postmasters general, she 
also introduces much material about party politics, convention strategy, civil service 
reform, senatorial confirmation, “who saw who,” and similar data, sometimes 
marginally relevant. The complaint of the reader should perhaps not be the use of 
such material but rather the failure to achieve a firm organization of the subject 
matter which keeps in the foreground the central theme. The difficulty is enhanced 
by the brevity of the author’s own evaluation and summary of her work, which 
are confined to the space of one page. 

The volume will be useful to students of the history of American adminis- 
trative institutions and to political scientists specializing in party organization 
and activities. 

University of Chicago Lzonarv D, WurrTe 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE: ITS FIRST HUNDRED YEARS. By Philip 
Kinsley. Volume I, 1847-1865. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xv, 
381, vii. $5.00.) i : 

Tue Chicago Tribune has been an influential voice in the Middle West since 
1847, when its first issue of four pages came from ‘a hand press operated in one 
room in a town of about twenty thousand. The history of its hundred years, to be 
told in several volumes, is as amazing and spirited as that of the city and section 
in which most of its readers reside. The present volume covers the years 1847 to 
1865. Mr. Philip Kinsley, a member of the newspaper’s staff since 1903, with the 
exception of eight years-(1910-18), is the author. 

Aside from the original owners who were also its editors, reporters, printers, 
and men-of-all-work, the Tribune has always had flaming personalities to control 
its news-gathering and editorial policies. Untiringly zealous, persistent, and bold, 
“ they have been men bent on getting converts to the causes they promoted and 
defended. Heywood Broun once remarked that “a newspaper can neither rise nor 
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fall below the staff.” Of no paper can this be said more truthfully than of the 
Tribune. Those who have controlled its policies could never be laughed off any 
more than can its present guiding spirit. From its original four hundred copies it 
grew rapidly, by 1860 having the largest circulation in the city. The Civil War 
pushed figures to unprecedented heights, and today more than a million are 
counted its daily readers. 

During the fifties the Tribune passed through several changes in management 
and ownership and in the process absorbed various other papers. It adopted the 
name Chicago Daily Tribune on October 24, 1860, and on February 18, 1861, the 
Tribune Company was incorporated. The original capitalization was for two 
hundred shares of stock, with a par value of $1,000 a share. According to Mr. 
Kinsley the par value was later reduced to $100 a share and the number of shares 
increased to two thousand, but the $200,000 capitalization still stands. 

With the coming of Joseph Medill from Ohio in the mid-fifties the paper 
forged rapidly ahead. In the first years of the decade it espoused temperance and 
Know-Nothingism and proposed a new political party to solve the perplexing 
problem of Southern slavery. Under Medill antislavery enthusiasm was fanned to 
white heat and the program of the Republican party was given undivided support. 
The Tribune was pro-Lincoln before the Illinois senatorial campaign of 1858, and 
in the Republican convention of 1860 Medill was very influential in nominating 
Lincoln for the presidency. Medill’s rabid anti-Southern attitude was shared by his 
associates Horace White, John L. Scripps, and Dr. Charles H. Ray, who also held 
that the Union must be preserved at all costs. Throughout the war they stood 
by the President, although at times they felt him slow of action and lacking in 
aggressiveness. Through the columns of their paper they urged quick emancipa- 
tion of the slaves and the confiscation of Southern property. As the war years 
wore on the Tribune became the mouthpiece of the “radical” element of the 
Republicans and raised violent objections to the privately promoted campaigns for 
political office of men in the armed forces and those already in the government 
service. The national banking system and a nationwide currency had the paper’s 
active endorsement, and, although professing to understand the problems of labor- 
ing men, the Tribune evinced little sympathy with the movement for organization. 

The narrative can best be described as episodical, almost a day-to-day recital 
of many news events, sometimes unrelated to one another. For example, the reader 
hops, skips, and jumps in a half page from notes on a speech by Wendell 
Phillips to pork packing, the siege of Island No. 10, the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, to a trade report (p. 233). This practice prevails throughout the book 
and leaves the reader somewhat disconcerted, with little feeling of topical con- 
tinuity in the discussion. Frequent long quotations from secondary works, when 
the Tribune itself would have proved as good if not a better source, further detract 
from the readability of the book. 

With the next volumes Mr. Kinsley’s task will become increasingly complex, 
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demanding an understanding of forces seen and unseen and of the ‘part played 
by the Tribune in weaving the pattern of thought in the great Middle West. His 
first volume is written cautiously and on the whole accurately. It is regrettable 
that the men who gave color to the paper do not emerge as distinctly as does 
Lincoln. The volume might well have provided us incidentally with a picture of 
the city in the life of which it was so important. There is little about the ways by 
which news was gathered, published, and distributed. In these respects this first 
volume, although a contribution to newspaper history, is not the equal of some 
other histories of great newspapers of this country written in the last fifteen or 
twenty years. 


University of Chicago Bessre Louise PIERCE 


KENDALL OF THE PICAYUNE, BEING HIS ADVENTURES IN NEW . 
ORLEANS, ON THE TEXAN SANTA FE EXPEDITION, IN THE 
MEXICAN WAR, AND IN THE COLONIZATION OF THE TEXAS 
FRONTIER. By Fayette Copeland. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. ° 
1943. Pp. 351. $3.00.) 

_ I George Wilkins Kendall had selected his biographer, he could hardly have 

chosen a more appropriate person than Fayette Copeland, nor could critical his- 
torians have improved upon the choice. Trained in both history and journalism, 
the author has succeeded admirably in resurrecting the gifted founder and editor 
of the New Orleans Picayune and in appraising his contributions to the Southwest 
in the period from Andrew Jackson to Andrew Johnson. Despite the use of the 
word “famous,” the biography is, for the most part, a temperate account of Kendall 
and his period, It is more than a narrative of the chief events in the editor’s career, 
for it provides sufficient background against which Kendall and many of his con- 
temporaries are mirrored. The style is uneven; occasionally it approaches the 

“thriller” type, producing an intense interest in the outcome of an episode, only 

to ebb into a dull recital of military detail. 

The Picayune was no ordinary newspaper. It was “the first representative in 
the South of the vigorous, rollicking ‘penny press,” and it soon acquired an 
enviable reputation for authoritative information on affairs in Texas and Mexico. 
For this recognition Kendall was largely responsible. He was no armchair journal- 
ist. He accompanied the ill-fated expedition from Texas to Santa Fe in 1841, suf- 
fered all the hardships of frontier travel and Mexican imprisonment, reported the 
Mexican War from the battlefield, established a pony express that got news to 
New Orleans and even to Washington and New York ahead of the mail, and 
merited the designation, Copeland concludes, of first modern war correspondent. 
Not the least of Kendall’s legacies were his own publications: Narrative of the 
Texan Santa Fe Expedition (1844) and War between the United States and 
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Mexico (1851). Unfortunately, a longer history of the Mexican War did not 
materialize in printed form. 

Following the war, Kendall sojourned for a few years in Paris and reported 
significant European events for the Picayune. Ever since his first trip to Texas, 
however, he had dreamed of becoming a rancher there. The dream was realized 
in 1855, and Kendall became “the foremost sheep raiser in the South.” The 
vicissitudes of war and reconstruction ruined his business and contributed to his 

death in 1867. 
; With all its praiseworthy qualities, Copeland's work is not free from error. 
There are a sprinkling of misspelled words and an occasional error of fact, and 
there are a few misquoted passages and several incorrect titles and publication 
dates in the bibliography. 


Louisiana State University : WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN 1860: AMERICAN CONSUMPTION 
LEVELS ON THE EVE OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Edgar W. Martin. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. x, 451. $4.50.) 


From a rich field of American economic and social history—the living standard 
of pre-Civil War years—Dr. Martin has gathered copious samples of ore for the 
historian to smelt and refine. Much comes from the mines of others but still 
more from new and promising veins. Here is a broad compilation of statistics, 
facts, and opinions on how the average man lived during one important epoch 
‘of American development. 

Dr. Martin’s catalogue of the goods and services possessed by the man of 1860 
is as variegated as Lewis Carroll's “ships and shoes and sealing wax.” Grouped 
into broad categories: food, housing, clothing, medical care; educational, religious, 
` and recreational facilities; they cover the span of things for which men spent 
money, from ice in Memphis to pocketknives in Connecticut and variety shows in 
San Francisco. 

A high living standard has long been a major American goal. By 1860 Ameri- 
cans already regarded their country as the best in the world. And indeed, com- 
pared with Europeans, they consumed more food, lived in more comfortable 
houses, and wore more respectable clothing. 

Yet their standard was in marked contrast to that of recent years, Prices and 
income were both decidedly lower. Daily wages ranged from one dollar to two 
dollars, but out of this the average workingman might buy two pounds of meat. 
An income of $800 a year corresponded to $2,000 in the late 1920’s but of course 
would not buy the countless luxuries and laborsaving devices of the present day. 

Dr. Martin has not attempted to picture the composite living standard of the 
average American. His data vary too much from region to region and among 
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various income groups. Nevertheless, one can surmise that the typical working- 
class family spent half its income for food and half of the food expenditure for 
“meat. It might consume six and a half barrels of four a year. Fruits and vege- 
tables were expensive; milk was scarce and often adulterated or from swill-fed 
cows. If father was a drunkard, “with cigars three for a cent and whiskey a 
quarter a gallon dissipation was hardly an extravagance.” 

Wearing apparel gouged twice the hole in the family budget that it does at 
present—perhaps in part because of the voluminous skirts women wore. Crinolines 
at one time measured ten yards in circumference. Houses were large, roomy and 
substantial, but usually lacking in “convenience”—most notably, bathrooms. “Bos- 
ton, with a population of 177,840 in 1860, had only . . . 3,910 bathtubs, and 9,864 
water closets.” 

Expenditures for food, clothing, and shelter accounted for nine tenths or more 
of the average budget. The remainder went for the doctor, who charged fifty 
cents or a dollar a visit; for travel, which was comparatively costly; for taxes, 
averaging $24 per year per family; schooling, church, and recreation. Well-to-do 
families spent far more in these categories. They might, for example, pay the 
thousand dollars it cost to maintain a son for four years in Harvard. 

Information like this lies scattered in the tremendous, largely undigested, array 
of facts and figures the author presents. Some of it comes from source materials, a 
considerable part from works as standard as A. C. Cole's Irrepressible Conflict. 
The author declares he has often “had to make use of information which is at 
best incomplete, is almost always vague, and at times is biased.” Repetitiousness 
and a ponderous style mar the readability. Despite these shortcomings, it is a 
valuable pioneering effort in a significant field. 


University of Maryland Frank FREI DEL 


LINCOLN AND THE PATRONAGE. By Harry J. Carman and Reinhard H. 
Luthin. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 375. $4.50.) 


THERE seems to be an analogy between politics and physiology. At least, both 
involve certain basic human needs which must be met and supplied, because, if 
ignored, they lead to malnutrition, and that may have serious consequences. 

In a government like ours appointments to office provide a very necessary 
element to the functioning of the body politic; yet, until recently, it has been con- 
sidered “not quite nice” to discuss either physiology or this phase of politics in the 
open, Oceans of printer’s ink and whole tornadoes of breath have been expended 
in exhortations to patriotism and in lauding the virtues of one or another political 
party—in other words, providing citizens and voters with their spiritual food, but 
very little serious attention has been given to discussing a balanced political diet 
or the part that judicious rotation in office plays in refreshing our national blood- 
stream. 
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Each President, however, confronted by the need, has met it according to the 
wisdom vouchsafed him. The authors of Lincoln and the Patronage devote their 
volume to a conscientious and almost appallingly detailed study of the way in 
_which Abraham Lincoln handled this question, which was one of the most acute 
as well as least attractive of the many problems he had to face. 

Owing to the natural growth of the country, to defections caused by secession, 
and to the sudden need to create a vast volunteer army, he bad not only the oppor- 
tunity but the duty of making a far greater number of appointments to office than 
any of his predecessors. It was long before the days of Civil Service, and political 
custom accepted a grand turnover of officeholders as the logical and inevitable 
consequence of each change in administration. 

A month after his election Mr. Lincoln wrote to William H. Seward, who was 
to be his Secretary of State, “in regard to the patronage sought with so much 
eagerness and jealousy, I have prescribed for myself the maxim ‘Justice to all’; and 
I earnestly beseech your cooperation in keeping the maxim good.” “Justice to all” 
is in theory at least the ultimate goal of Civil Service. In forming his cabinet he 
welcomed into this inner council the four men who had been his strongest rivals 
for the nomination, and, to the last commission he signed, he strove to live up to 
this ideal by recognizing the varied elements that had come together to form the 
Republican party, which was at the beginning of his presidency still so young that 
‘these elements had scarcely had time to fuse into a solid political mass. He’ took 
care to give geographical regions their due representation, to balance feuds and 
rivalries, to follow as closely as possible courtesy and established custom in con- 
sulting the wishes of senators and representatives and military officers about 
appointments in their particular fields, and, above all, in every case to insure loyalty 
to the Union. l 

The many pages of analysis in which the authors strive to find out why par- 
ticular, men were chosen are literally peppered with footnotes giving chapter and 
verse for each assertion made and are followed, moreover, by a bibliography con- 
taining upwards of five hundred titles. In their “Summary and Retrospect,” the 
final chapter, the authors state their conclusion that Lincoln’s handling of this 
complicated and delicate problem could scarcely have been improved upon: 


As a politician he utilized the patronage in holding together diverse conflicting 
factions in common purposes. . . . Reared in the realism of the frontier and 
educated in the old school of Whig politics, he recognized the necessity of patron- 
age as a weapon in party leadership under the American system. In being a 
competent politician he became a statesman. Had he not displayed his ability: as 
a politician with such signal success, it is doubtful whether he would be regarded 
today as a statesman. 


The authors seem almost apologetic in calling attention to Lincoln’s personal 
skill in practical politics; and one could wish they had found it possible to empha- 
size a little more the discomforts and distress to which office-seekers subjected him. 
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How they crowded into the White House clamoring to be heard when his mind 
and heart were busy with problems of the war, until he “felt like a man letting 
rooms at one end of his house while the other end was on fire.” How convinced ` 
he was that for every man gladdened by an appointment there must be eight or 
ten disappointed and perhaps alienated by lack of success. His remark to his secre- 
taries when informed that he had varioloid that now they might call in the office- 
seekers, since “at last he had something he could give everyone.” 

But the object of Professors Carman and Luthin was far more serious than 
merely to write a readable volume. It was to explore and bring to notice an ‘im- 
portant if neglected phase of Lincoln’s administration. Though so detailed the 
book is far from dull. It is not only well written but almost in spite of itself 
enlivened here and there by delightfully illuminating quotations, like the remark 
attributed to Joseph Medill when he called the conservative old Attorney General 
Edward Bates “a fossil of the Silurian era... who should never have been quarried © 
out of the rocks in which he was imbedded.” 


Washington, D. C. Hexen NicoLaAy 


THE PERSONAL FINANCES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Harry E. 
Pratt. (Springfield: Abraham Lincoln Association. 1943. Pp. xiii, 198. $3.50.) 


Tue belief widely prevalent even among historians that nothing new can be 
unearthed concerning Abraham Lincoln is dispelled by the publication of this 
carefully documented book. Using source materials almost exclusively—many for 
the first time—its author not only presents a most interesting account of Lincoln’s 
personal finances in terms of early sources of income, earnings from the law, 
money lending, land holdings, savings during his presidency, family expenses, 
outlays occasioned by politics and financial views and business methods but ex- 
plodes many myths which up to the present have been part of the Lincoln legend. 

No one can read this book without realizing that the long-accepted statement 
that Lincoln was born and reared in abject poverty is wholly without foundation. 
Dr. Pratt shows unmistakably that at the time of Lincoln’s birth his father was 
a sober, honest, industrious man and a landowner—in many respects above the 
average in his community. True, Lincoln’s boyhood years were lean and until he 
became of age he had little opportunity to strike out for himself. And when he 
did he had the misfortune to become burdened with a debt of approximately 
$1,000. The supposition that he was long saddled with this debt is not true, for 
here again Dr. Pratt leaves no doubt that it was paid off long before Lincoln’s 
election to Congress. 

Lincoln was not a seeker after monetary wealth yet neither was he impecunious 
and totally indifferent to its acquisition. In all his law practice he always main- 
tained that justice was far more important than the question of his personal 
income. As a young lawyer his fees were small but during the fifties his practice 
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was relatively lucrative. Indeed, it was during these years that he became a money- 

` lender, and when he left Springfield for Washington he had between $9,000 
and $10,000 invested in interest-bearing notes and mortgages. It is not with- 
out significance that Lincoln never engaged extensively in land speculation 
though urged to do so by friends and associates. During his presidency he pur- 
chased over $50,000 of Federal securities. Largely as a result of this his estate 
grew from $15,000 in 1861 to $90,000 at the time of his death. Justice David Davis, 
the administrator, was able to add $21,000 to this amount by 1867 when the 
estate was distributed. 

Lincoln’s business methods were most informal. He had great faith in human 
goodness but did not hesitate to put pressure on those who he had reason to be- 
lieve were dishonest. He realized that participation in politics involved expendi- 
tures of time and money and he gave freely of both, though he opposed winning 
elections by means of money alone. That he believed the party in power should 
award those who worked for its success there can be no doubt, and his failure to 
receive a Federal appointment from President Taylor caused bitter disappoint- 
ment. The chapter on “Family Expenses” is illuminating not only for the light 
it throws on the Lincoln household but for the glimpses it gives of the social- 
economic life of Midwest America prior to 1860. 

The value of this volume is enhanced by the inclusion of ten appendixes which 
cover many of the sources of income and more particularly the expenditures of the 
Lincoln family. The last of these appendixes gives a brief account of Mrs. Lincoln’s 
finances from 1860 to the time of her death in 1882, Both Dr. Pratt and the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, under whose auspices this book appears, have 
made a valuable contribution to the better understanding of Lincoln and his times. 


Columbia University Harry J. CARMAN 


LINCOLN AND CALIFORNIA. By Milton H. Shutes. (Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press. 1943. Pp. xiii, 269. $3.00.) 


THE author of this volume, an attorney in Oakland, California, has in the past 
published several articles on the Civil War period of California history. These 
include a study of Lincoln and the Almaden mine controversy and biographical 
sketches of three Californians who rose to national prominence during the war— 
Edward Dickinson Baker, Henry Wager Halleck, and Joseph Hooker. With these 
articles as a starting point, the author has attempted an extended study of Lincoln’s 
relations with California, of “the many cords which bound the man and the state 
to each other.” 

It is doubtful if the subject deserved the lengthy treatment given it here. Since 
the work was undertaken, however, it should have been based on more adequate 
research than is evident. Apparently the author was unable or unwilling to give 
the time and effort to the book that he had given previously to the articles. In 
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fact, the only chapters in the book that indicate a degree of thoroughness in the 
preparation and'writing are those based on previously published material. In the 
chapter entitled “Warriors” are found brief, interesting sketches of John C. 
Frémont, Henry W. Halleck, Joseph Hooker, and two lesser California military 
figures, Erasmus Darwin Keyes and Henry W. Naglee. This is one of the better 
chapters but it exemplifies one of the principal weaknesses of the book, a tendency 
to fill up space with material not altogether relevant to the subject of Lincoln and 
California. The author seemed unable to resist the temptation to go off into the 
“byways. Perhaps the best examples of this padding found throughout the book 
are in the opening chapters, which represent an unskillful, confused effort to 
- present Lincoln’s views on the questions raised by the Mexican War cessions and 
at the same timé to trace the political history of California during the period. 
Space might better have been filled with a more thorough study of subjects treated 
too. lightly—California and the election of 1860, Lincoln and the patronage, or the 
growth of Lincoln sentiment in the state between the elections of 1860 and 1864. 
Too few newspaper sources were used. The files of many of the interior papers 
are available in the Bancroft Library and the State Library, but the author was 
content to confine his research to four or five of the larger papers published in 
San Francisco and Sacramento, as if those papers reflected the views of the whole 
state. The three papers quoted almost to the exclusion of ‘all others—the San — 
Francisco Bulletin and Alta California and the Sacramento Union—were altogether 
Union and pro-Lincoln in sympathy. In the chapter on Lincoln and the patronage 
full use was not made of the best sources, the dispatches of James W. Simonton 


, _ to the Bulletin and those of Noah Brooks to the Union. 


The book is marred by the inclination of the author to dramatize his material. 
Frequent clichés are the result. Stonewall Jackson “cavorted up and down the 
Shenandoah Valley” (p. 97), and “summer ripened into, autumn” (p. 41). More 
amusing is the badly mixed metaphor on page 16: “Thus the new party was 
launched on its hazardous’ trial trip on a Pacific slope that was anything but 
pacific.” 

Frequent minor errors were noted. Jeb, Stuart is identified as “Stewart” - 
(p. 85). The South threatened secession in 1830 (p. 49). Horace W. Carpentier’s 
name is given as “Carpenter” (p. 144). The Wilderness campaign is placed “before 
Richmond” (p. 166), and the date of the battle of Chickamauga is given as 
September 19, 1864 (p. 116). Carl Sandburg’s name is spelled “Sandberg” (p. 89). 
Names with the wrong middle initial appeared too often to pass off such mistakes 
as typographical errors. 

- For some unaccountable reason the biographical sketches of Edward Dickinson 
Baker and Noah Brooks, the two Californians closest to Lincoln, were included 
in the appendix along with a mass of undigested material, much of it irrelevant. 


Santa Ana, California - Jonn Denton CARTER 
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DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT, OUR FIRST ADMIRAL. By Charles Lee 
Lewis, United States Naval Academy. Volume II. (Annapolis: United States 
Naval Institute. 1943. Pp. xvi, 513. $4.50.) 


Proressor Lewis has been exceedingly fortunate in his choice of a biographical 
subject, for Farragut, according to Admiral Mahan, is one of the leading naval 
officers of all time. The choice of Lewis as biographer is also fortunate, for his 
long service as a professor at the United States Naval Academy, which has given 
him the naval point of view, and his ample practice in writing naval biography 
have especially qualified him for his task. Men of action are favorite biographical 
subjects, and among these none is more popular than the naval officer. In English 
biography the choicest subjects appear to be authors. No Life of a man of action is 
in the same class ‘with Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s Scott, and Trevelyan’s 
Macaulay. In these books about famous authors by practiced writers biography 
reaches its peak. They are, however, limited in their appeal to the young who 
find their heroes among naval officers and other men of action. 

The book under review is the second of two volumes, and, although it treats 
of only the last seventh of Farragut’s life, it is more than a third longer than the ` 
first volume. This is not disproportionate, for the last years of the admiral include 
the period of the Civil War and all of his most distinguishing achievements. 
Professor Lewis may be summed up as a scholarly, thorough, painstaking, and 
honest writer. He has read all available material, much of which had not been 
used by earlier biographers, including Admiral Mahan. Among his manuscript 
sources are family letters, logbooks, archival documents in Washington, and the 
Farragut Papers in the Naval Academy Museum in Annapolis. His documentation 
is exceedingly detailed, and useful facts that did not fit into the narrative find 
an appropriate place in the notes. There are an elaborate bibliography and an 
appendix that treats extensively of statues, pictures, and books. Not much more 
about Farragut will ever come to light. i 

Professor Lewis’ work supersedes all other narratives, with the possible excep- 
tion of that of Admiral Mahan, whose compact book stresses naval strategy. Some 
later writer, however, with a diferent method may do a different Farragut. The 
scholar’s biographical method is one of addition or elaboration and may be com- 
` pared with the method of subtraction or condensation. The late Stefan Zweig 
liked to take his first draft of a thousand manuscript pages and reduce it to two 
hundred by omitting paragraphs and pruning sentences. Nothing erudite was 
permitted to impede the rapid flow of his narrative. Professor Lewis’ book is a 
fine illustration of the inclusive method. Its many references to Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles and Assistant Secretary Gustavus V. Fox suggest that they 
are good subjects awaiting a biographer. Admiral David Dixon Porter fares badly 
at the hands of the professor; possibly a rejoinder is in order. One is impressed 
by the prominence of officers of Southern birth in the federal Navy-—Farragut, 
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Henry H. Bell, Percival Drayton, Samuel P. Lee, Thornton A. Jenkins, and 
others. State loyalty appears to have been weaker in the old Navy than in the old 
Army. Foreign assignments broadened experience and loosened local or sectional 
ties. Farragut’s devout character and domestic happiness are best revealed in the 
letters to his wife. As a naval officer he had almost everything—judgment, courage, 
ambition, aggression, and audacity. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES O, PAULLIN 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY: A HISTORY. By Carroll Storrs Alden, United 
States Naval Academy, and Allan Westcott, United States Naval Academy. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1943. Pp. x, 452. $4.00.) 


Ir Macaulay's schoolboy has survived, one wonders how much of the history 
of the United States Navy is included in his store of remembered truisms. One 
may be generous and assume that he has salvaged from his course in American 
civilization the names of four or five officers, three or four ships, two or three” 
engagements, and a ringing phrase or two. Put all together these stray bits of intel- 
ligence don't add up to very much; certainly they give little indication of the 
nature and influence of sea power as a force in our national life. 

It is not, of course, difficult to improve on the schoolboy’s learning. To anyone 
who has read any of a half dozen reliable volumes on the subject the main out- 
lines of our naval history are clear enough: The fleet action cutting off Cornwallis 
from aid at Yorktown. Trim frigates harrying the British’ commerce and men-of- 
war in 1812. The South, withering under the silent pressure of blockade relent- 
lessly applied. Fire power, badly controlled but effective, blowing apart the 
desiccate empire of Spain. Escorted convoys, with the goods of war and survival 
fighting their way along to England in‘1918 and, if the story is brought up to 
date, in 1941-43. 

It is, or should be, for any American an impressive and significant fear of 
achievement and success, Professor Alden and Professor Westcott in their intel- 
ligently organized and clearly written book have dealt with these matters and the 
other incidents in our naval history from the time of Ezek Hopkins to the land- 
ings in North Africa. They have taken pains to amplify their text with excellent 
charts, decorated it with handsome pictures, and leavened it with pen miniatures 
of our more important officers. But it is a twice-told tale the authors choose to tell 
and, despite their commendable efforts to place the Navy within the larger struc- 
ture of our national life, it remains primarily a history of operations. This was 
quite obviously the authors’ intent and it should be stated immediately that they ` 
have fulfilled their intentions admirably. 

Operations are the topsoil in the field of naval history. Though it has been 
worked in the past, and in the present instance to advantage, it is doubtful that 
it will ever produce a crop to tempt many save the amateur or professional 
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strategist. The truth of the matter is that for most schoolboys and their teachers 
a survey history of military operations is as dull and profitless as the record of 
the moves in a chess game played ten years ago. 

This in itself would not be unfortunate, if the preoccupation with the topsoil 

had not diverted attention of all but a few students from the rich materials that 
lie beneath. In the history of the Navy there can be found unanswered questions 
on national policy, constitutional government, and human conduct that are fit 
subjects for speculation and exploration. What for instance is the place of an armed 
service in any democracy? In what fashion has the Navy as a government service 
been fitted into the framework of our own government? How does this naval 
organization work and under what circumstances, fortuitous or calculated, was it 
established? What forces of diplomacy, of politics, of public opinion, determine 
the size and strength of the Navy? How have these forces affected our first line 
of defense in the past? 
_ This list of questions need not be extended to its possible length. Nor should 
“it be assumed that the authors failed to consider some of these elements in our 
naval history. But while they have treated the military operations with vitality 
and realism, they have rarely given more than an explanation of the theoretical 
and legal relationship between the Navy and the nation it serves. The nature of 
that relationship in all its economic, political, constitutional, and human mani- 
festations still awaits adequate description. 


New York City Extmnc E, Morison 


HISTORY OF MACY'S OF.NEW YORK, 1858-1919: CHAPTERS IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF THE DEPARTMENT STORE, By Ralph M. Hower, 
Assistant Professor of Business History, Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration, George F. Baker Foundation, Harvard University. [Harvard Studies 
in Business History, VII, edited by N. S. B. Gras.] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1943. Pp. xxvii, 500. $3.75.) 


This is an important volume in a field of economic history that has been, 
until recently, almost entirely ignored. As the history of wholesale and retail trade 
is more thoroughly examined new light will be thrown on population movements, 
industrial location, and perhaps most of all on some neglected origins of American 
social characteristics. 

The history of Macy’s is divided into two major periods with a short “in- 
terregnum” in between. From Rowland H. Macy's opening at Sixth Avenue and 
Fourteenth Street in 1858 until his death in 1877 the store progressed rapidly 
through his vigorous application of four major policies: sales for cash only, one 
price and no discounts, prices as low or lower than those of any competitor, and 
ingenious and continuous advertising. Following Macy’s death the store coasted 
along with diminishing momentum until 1888 when Isidore and Nathan Strauss, 


i 
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who already operated some leased departments, bought a substantial interest in 
the business. Aided by the mercantile and banking connections of the Strauss 
family and by the executive leadership of the two brothers, the store once more 
forged ahead. Wise twentieth century decisions, such as the establishment of the 
big new store at Thirty-fourth and Broadway in 1902, just before new transporta- 
tion developments made that area a great shopping center, were also due to the 
ability of Isidore’s sons Jesse and Percy. 

The aggressive management of Macy and of the Strausses, aided by the 
tendency of people to “buy cheap” in hard times, seems to have been capable of 
overcoming the pressures of the business cycle. During the severe depressions from 
1873 to 1879 and 1894 to r896 sales volume increased steadily. Not until after 
1907 do the fluctuations in sales show a tendency to coincide with the move- 
ments of business in general. 

Professor Hower has had to do pioneer work in the field of retailing, unaided 
by any general synthesis or substantial monographic material of a historical nature. — 
His well-balanced and highly objective analysis does credit to both himself and 
the management that permitted such a study. Innovations within the store are set, 
so far as possible, against a carefully prepared background of the general develop- 
ment of department store retailing. Where important omissions occur they seem 
due to the unevenness of the newspaper, biographical, and trade journal sources 
on which Professor Hower has had to rely for much of his information, or to 
gaps in the Macy records for the period before 1900. As in most companies general 
ledger entries, such as profit and loss and other consolidated accounts, are fairly 
complete for the earlier period, but payrolls, departmental details, and letters or 
memoranda explaining policy changes are usually lacking. A running appraisal 
of the sources used is hindered by collecting the footnotes at the back of the book. 
This. practice may be excusable in a popular history, but it is an unnecessary 
annoyance in a scholarly volume of the “Harvard Studies in Business History.” 


New York University THomas C. CocHran 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1919: THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE. Volumes I and II. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office. 1942. Pp. lxiti, 575; lxxxii, 812. 
$1.25, $1.50.) 
“WHETHER a more effective peace settlement in 1919, or a more effective execu- 

tion of that settlement would have saved us from the devastating war in which we 

are now engaged is a question which it may not be possible even for the historians 
of later generations to settle beyond a doubt.” So remarks E. Wilder Spaulding, 
chief of the Division of Research and Publication, Department of State, in the 
preface to these two volumes and adds truthfully that to avoid “the pitfalls of the 
period following the last war” there should be made “available to the public and 
to responsible officials alike, full and authoritative information on the peacemaking 
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of 1919.” As he points out, while there has been a mass of unofficial information, 
“none of the governments represented at Paris in 1919 has yet given a satisfactorily 
complete record of the Conference to the public.” Such a task is undertaken, so 
far as the United States is concerned, by the Department of State. Volumes I 
and TI contain documents dealing with the period between the armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, and the first meeting of the council, January 12, 1919. Volumes III 
through X will contain documents covering the conference itself, and Volume XI 
and the rest will deal with a variety of subjects including minutes and reports of 
commissions, negotiations with enemy powers, economic aspects of the conference’s 
work and so on. The documents are drawn from archives of the Department of 
State and from files of the American Commission to Negotiate Peace and are 
supplemented by appropriate selections from the papers of President Wilson, 
Secretary Lansing, House, Bliss, White, and others. 

As to these two volumes now printed it is possible here only to give an idea 
of the scope of the materials. Over two hundred pages deal with “American Plans 
and Preparations for the Peace Conference,” including many documents showing 
the inauguration and work of “The Inquiry.” Correspondence regarding repre- 
sentation of other than the major powers, policies and proposals of the major 
powers, suggestions about a League of Nations, as well as a variety of other 
proposals for consideration of the conference, fill the first volume. Volume II 
includes correspondence with and about Germany—the armistice and its working, 
German peace proposals, economic and political conditions in Germany; about 
Austria and Hungary, with documents from the Coolidge Mission; about Bul-. 
garia and Turkey, as well as territorial issues raised by the new states. Russian 
affairs, matters pertaining to the Far East, financial questions which show that 
the matter of inter-Allied debts had even in these preliminary stages raised its 
head, reparations as viewed by the various belligerents, food relief and the block- 
ade, and regulation of trade are covered by a vast array of documents. 

Cross references to documents already printed in previously published volumes 
of Foreign Relations show how one must have at hand a variety of sources ade- 
quately to use this new material. Very occasionally there is indication of omission 
of a document, but whether this has been left out through policy or because it is 
mere routine and would add nothing to the story is not explained. 

As the whole series is set up it is apparent that these, together with the pro- 
jected volumes, some of which await only congressional appropriations to appear, 
will give a comprehensive account, from the American point of view, of what 
happened and why it happened and how the Treaty of Versailles took form. 
The complete story, of course, will not become visible until other interested gov- 
ernments publish their documents. Perhaps the publication of the American 
material will not change the picture we now have of the peace negotiations, but 
much significant detail is brought to light in these two volumes. 


University of Minnesota L. B. SHIPPER 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, 1928. Three volumes. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1942, 1943. Pp. cxxiii, 1057; cxiv, 1024; cvi, 1006. $2.25, $2.00, $2.00.) 

Tue documents selected for the regular publication for the year 1928 now 
constitute three stout volumes of diplomatic correspondence with forty-eight na- 
tional governments, including the self-governing British Dominions. Nearly one 
"third of the total documentary matter published pertains to subjects of general, 
rather than bilateral, negotiation and is a significant demonstration of the expan- 
sion of multilateral negotiations in American diplomacy. The subjects treated 
reflect humanitarian and peace strivings in the aftermath of the first World War, 
when the New World seemed perfectly safe and the United States: could there- 
fore be a champion of peace and disarmament; for example, the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris, disarmament proposals, control of the munitions industries, control 
of armaments export, export and import restrictions, slavery and liquor traffic 
in Africa, narcotic drugs, alien property, emigration and immigration; the sixth 
international conference of American states; Latin-American boundary disputes. 

It may be assumed that for the more important of these general multilateral 
negotiations only a small portion of the relevant documents has been exposed here, 
whether because of limitations of space or diplomatic caution. Negotiation of the 
Pact of Paris receives 158 printed pages (seventy-six pages of which related merely 
to adherences of non-signatories to the pact) whilst a complete documentary his- 
tory of that celebrated negotiation doubtless would require a supplement of several 
volumes. The Havana Pan-American Conference fills eighty pages, including 
texts of conventions; a full publication of the diplomatic correspondence relating 
to the preparation and conduct of the conference would require much more space. 
The principal revelations on this subject are the correspondence with Cuba, in 
which the United States successfully opposed the presence of a League of Nations 

representative at Havana, and the highly important instructions of the United 
` States delegation to Havana. The latter are of great significance, reflecting, as 
they do, the attitude of the United States toward the Latin-American projects 
for the codification of an American system of public international law, including 
the Doctrine of Non-Intervention. A definition of the Monroe Doctrine, contained 
in these instructions, is a new document for the historian of that policy. Extremely 
enlightening to the student of inter-American relations is the statement in the 
instructions (p. 585) of opposition to the inclusion of Canada in the Pan-American 
system, because, “If colonies, possessions or dominions, whose foreign relations 
are controlled by European States, were represented in these conferences, the in- 
fluences and policies of European Powers would be injected into the discussion 
and disposition of questions affecting the political entities of this hemisphere.” 

The historian of our foreign relations must be grateful for the publication of 
such source material as is here made available and sigh for what is withheld; for 
example, there is no section on Argentina for 1928, a government also omitted in 
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the Foreign Relations for previous years. Conceivably a most enlightening supple- 
ment could be published sometime of diplomatic correspondence of the United 
States relative to that singular nation. 

It is satisfying to be able to announce that economies in government printing 
so far have not seriously curtailed forthcoming volumes of Foreign Relations, 
although the reviewer understands they have caused some of the future volumes 
of Miller’s invaluable Treaties to be postponed indefinitely. There is plenty of 
official dead and rotten wood in the government printing program for the economy 
ax before it comes to these live-growths. 


Yale University SAMUEL Face BEMIS 


THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY: ORIGINS AND BACKGROUNDS. By 
Gwladys Spencer. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xvii, 473.) 


Tuis is a well-documented study of the cultural and economic backgrounds 
from which grew the movements leading to the establishment of the Chicago 
Public Library. The Chicago Lyceum established the first library of a general 
nature in 1834; the Young Men's Association library was organized in 1841, 
changed its name in 1868 to the Chicago Library Association, and through its 
supporters and other helpers created by 1870 a widespread desire for a free public 
library, probably an endowed one. In 1871 newspapers began to print pleas for 
the establishment of a public library with tax support similar to that given the 
public schools. 

Miss Spencer treats clearly and fully the part played by the private libraries, 
by social, specialized, and other types of libraries, and by civic leaders in the young 
city in developing this realization of the need and value of a library. She has made 
an exhaustive use of the available manuscript aud printed records, including the 
newspapers of the day. 

The great fire beginning October 8, 1871, destroyed most of the books in the 
city. Shortly after the partial resumption of general business and trade, however, 
the need for a library was again voiced in the press. A law library was organized; 
the Chicago Historical Society library and others began to recoup their book losses 
or to start anew. In England a project to collect a gift of books for the stricken 
city was planned by A. H. Burgess and sponsored by Thomas Hughes, This gift 
of over eight thousand volumes spurred the citizens to greater efforts in planning 
for the free library toward which so many had long been working. 

The next step seemed to be an appeal to the state legislature for authority for 
the city to establish a tax-supported library. A citizens’ committee went to Spring- 
field with the draft of a bill but found that one for the same purpose, written by 
E. S. Wilcox of Peoria, was already before the legislature and had won consider- 
able support. With a few amendments and with the combined support of Chicago, 
Peoria, and other members of the legislature, this bill was passed with an emer- 
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gency clause and became a law March 7, 1872. The law was a carefully devised, 
somewhat detailed statute of general application, authorizing tax-supported free 
libraries and providing for their management; it has been used as a model in 
other states. 

The account of the efforts to secure the passage of this law, authorizing any 
city, incorporated town, village, or township to establish and maintain a tax- 
supported free library, is told in detail, is based on all the primary and secondary 
sources available, and evidently settles several long-standing questions. The place 
of the library in the framework of the city government of Chicago, the careful 
evaluation of the various factors leading to the establishment of the new library, 
and the objectives of the library are all set forth in a convincing and thought- 
provoking manner and in language that makes easy reading. 

Eleven appendixes giving as many important documents, a bibliography of 
printed and manuscript sources, primary and secondary, and a good index com- 
plete the volume, which sets a high standard for similar hoped-for studies of other 
typical libraries in this country and finally of the American public library move- 
ment in general. 


University of Ilinois P. L. Wrxpsor 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER: AN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. By 
Rackham Holt. (New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1943. Pp. viii, 
342. $3.50.) 

Gzorce Washington Carver, born a slave, poverty-ridden as a child, and con- 
ditioned by the inflexible hardships of his position as a Negro, overcame all these 
obstacles, and many more, to become one of America's most famous and beloved 
scientists. 

Dr. Carver got his education the hard way. He learned at an early age that 
the little school in the little town in Missouri where he spent the first nine years 
of his life was not for Negroes. But he possessed an insatiable thirst for knowledge 
that was not to be denied. At the age of nine he left the warm protection of the 
Carver home to satisfy that longing. His path was by no means easy. His educa- 
tion was interrupted time and again by poor health or a lack of funds; he met 
discouragement from all sides, and he was constantly reminded of his race. He 
allowed nothing, however, to deter him from the goal he had set for himself. 
Always his motto was “I can do it.” As a student at Simpson College in Iowa and 
at Iowa State College at Ames he became one of the best-loved and most respected 
members of the student body. He was the first and the last of his race ever to hold 
a post on the faculty at his alma mater, Iowa State College. 

Even as a young man at Jowa State his genius as a botanist, mycologist, and 
agricultural chemist was recognized. When the call came for him to come to 
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Tuskegee to help Booker T. Washington develop that ‘great institution, it was 
with great reluctance that the college let him go. 

The ‘story of his rise to fame at. Tuskegee has become a legend. The depart- 
ment of agriculture which he was to head when he came there was nonexistent. 
From an open shed, with no equipment and few students, the Agricultural De- 
partment and Experiment Station at Tuskegee was developed into one of the 
finest in the nation under the guiding genius of this man. He found the South 
poverty-stricken and groping hopelessly to free itself.from an economic slavery 
imposed upon it by its one-crop system of farming. He taught and demonstrated 
to the farmers of the South, black and white, how to conserve their soil and to 
bring back to productivity soil that was regarded as useless. 

From the apparently worthless discards of the impoverished South he created 
great wealth for its people. The peanut industry, valued at $200,000,000, 
owes and has acknowledged its indebtedness to him, One county erected a 
statue in his honor. Congress paid him a tribute never intended or before ac- ` 
corded to a member of his race. The oldest scientific society of Great Britain, the 
Friends Royal Society, elected him to membership, an honor enjoyed by very few 
American scientists. If any man has revealed to the South more of its hidden and 
neglected resources than Dr. Carver, he has not yet come to public attention. 
From peanuts, sweet potatoes, and clay he has created hundreds of products— 
milk, flour, meal, paper, ink, plastics, dyes, synthetic rubber, starch. He made 
paper from slash pine as early as 1910 and a new blue dye from red clay that was 
“seventy-four times bluer than blue.” He demonstrated the method and value of 

‘simple dehydration and the usefulness of the soy bean long before they were 
discovered by commercial agriculture. He gave all these to the South and to all 
mankind and asked nothing in return. 

This biography of Dr, Carver is more than a human document of the in- 
dividual. Its real significance lies in the fact that it portrays very sharply the 
struggle and rise of a people hemmed in on all sides by prejudice and restricted 
to a narrow sphere of activity. That the individual and the group can rise in spite 
of these handicaps reveals the peculiar nature of the American tradition. 

The narrative is somewhat repetitious and sometimes not entirely coherent., 
However, in the main, Mrs. Holt has done a skillful and a sympathetic portrait 
of a great American. f 


Fisk University CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


TEXAS, THE LONE STAR STATE. By Rupert Norval Richardson, Professor 
of History, Hardin-Simmons University. [Prentice-Hall History Series, Carl 
Wittke, Editor.] (New York:. Prentice-Hall. 1943. Pp. xix, 590. $5.00.) 

Ir this is not the long-awaited comprehensive and definitive history of Texas, 
it is adequate to serve as such, in the opinion of this reviewer, until a work of 
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recognized superior excellence appears to displace it. Dr. Richardson avows his 
purpose as being that of providing, so far as the limitations of a single volume 
will permit, a complete survey of the history of Texas, The book, he says, is in- 
tended not only for the use of college students in Texas history but for the reading 
public as well. He suggests that it should prove useful to teachers of history in 
public schools and as supplementary reading by high-school teachers in Texas his- 
tory. A careful reading and thorough checking of Dr. Richardson's book warrant 
the statement that for once such ambitious intentions in connection with a history 
of Texas have been more than satisfactorily fulfilled. 

The work is unique in that it really is an adequate account of the history of 
the region which is now Texas, from the earliest known times to the present day. 
It includes between the covers of a single volume the story of man’s residence on 
this particular area of the earth’s surface, so far as modern scholarship and re- 
search have revealed it to date. Yet it completes that part of it which antedates 
the admission of Texas into the American Union in 167 pages. The remainder of 
the book, some 383 pages, is devoted to the state of Texas, thus fully justifying its 
title—Texas, the Lone Star State. Indeed, nearly half of the book, 265 pages, deals 
with the period since 1876, the last sixty-seven years. 

Dr. Richardson combines the chronological and topical methods of narration 
‘admirably, with happy results for student and general reader alike. And he attains 
something else, giving an impression of movement in space and time, of the 
population spreading steadily westward on an advancing frontier, and of the 
growth of a people—economically, socially, culturally. His book provides by long 
odds the best history of westetn Texas so far published, and in this respect he 
makes a considerable original contribution to Southwestern history. But, taken as 
a whole, the book is especially a revelation of the immense amount of competent 
research in the field of Texas history done during the last fifty years. Dr. Richard- 
son here gives us at last an adequate presentation of the rich fruits of this research 
and enhances its value greatly by adding a critically appraised bibliography to 
each chapter. 


Dallas, Texas PETER MoLYNEAUX 


THE PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENT IN VERMONT. By Winston Allen Flint. 
With an Introduction by Paul F, Douglass. (Washington: American Council 
on Public Affairs. 1941. Pp. 110. Cloth $2.00, paper $1.50.) 


Ir is seldom that the old-style, small, rural state of Vermont gets sober atten- 
tion. Reams of paper have been covered with words about Vermont. But almost 
all that is written is more or less literary in character, concerned with the general 
color and quality of Vermont insofar as it affects the everyday personal existence 
of people in the old state. The Vermont color, the Vermont quality of life have 
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had an immense amount of attention and appreciation, both from Vermonters 
(none of us at all abashed to praise our own state to the skies) and from some 
of the many writers and artists who so greatly enrich summer life in the Green 
Mountains, 

Once in a while, pleased as we are with the friendly comments of our summer 
residents and completely as we take for granted the affectionate loyalty of our 
own people, there flits across our collective Vermont mind the idea that there 
is too much of the idyllic in all this Vermontiana and that everybody ignores too 
much the grave problems, by no means solved, of modern Vermont life—the 
approach of the modern tension between capital and labor, the so-called sub- 
marginal land, the draining away of our young people, etc. So it is a notable 
addition, because so different from the chatty pleasant vignettes of Vermont life ` 
with which we are familiar—this serious, factual study by a competent scholar of 
a phase of modern political life in Vermont, published by the American Council 
on Public Affairs. 

In the preface to Professor Flint’s monograph we find the phrase “The inter- 
relationship between the large [that is, the national] and the local, is the subject 
of this work.” An unscholarly reviewer may perhaps permit herself a more 
colloquial expression of the same idea: the subject of this work is what happens 
when an irresistible force—the tremendous sweep across the nation of modern, 
progressive, political and social ideas and aspirations—meets an immovable body-— 
that is, a political party which is (by virtue of the majority of votes it commands) 
the political party in a sot old one-party rural state. 

The story is set down with the dignity and painstaking care for factual ac- 
curacy and completeness of the professional historian. It was not written for the 
general reader or the listener to fifteen-minute predigested radio broadcasts. But 
for all its disregard of the ordinary general reader’s inability to keep his attention 
for long on serious matters, the tale unfolded is a stirring one. Outside the state 
the brochure will be read probably only by other professors of history and duly 
filed by them and by librarians as valuable source material about the political 
history of the American Federation. But inside Vermont—our general public is, 
we like to think, a rather especially literate one—it will certainly be read by 
many and many a thoughtful citizen, grocer, lumberman, woman’s club member, 
doctor, lawyer, farmer, clergyman—not historians at all, just voters of our old 
commonwealth who feel the responsibility for knowing the facts, which is a con- 
sequence of the privilege of voting. 

I can see them, of a winter evening, looking over the table of contents, “Caucus 
Reform,” “Supervision of Public Service Corporation,” “The Struggle for a 
Direct Primary,” “Labor Regulation and Factory Inspection,” “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act,” etc., etc., picking out, to begin with, the subject closest to their 
interests and going to it. What they find in it will horrify them (as in the brief 
factual account on page 79 of dreadful working conditions—as late as 1912—in the 
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_ woolen mills in Winooski). Some of it will raise their dander. All of it will in- 
terest them. 


Arlington, Vermont Dorotuy CANFIELD 


THE LATIN AMERICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES: AN HIS- 
TORICAL INTERPRETATION. By Samuel Flagg Bemis, Farnam Professor 
of Diplomatic History and Inter-American Relations in Yale University. [In- 
stitute of International Studies, Yale University.] (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 470. $4.50.) 


Tuts timely volume is not only a frank interpretation of our foreign policy in 
America but also a very interesting history of our inter-American diplomacy and, 
to some extent, a defense. It would be difficult to find anyone better qualified than 
Professor Bemis to write such a study. 

Here is the story of the Monroe Doctrine, manifest destiny, modern imper- 
ialism, the Good Neighbor Policy, and hemisphere solidarity. In defense of our 
expansion, Bemis says: “The Manifest Destiny of continental expansion has been 
the strongest and most enduring expression of American nationalism, and 

‘nationalism is still the strongest historical force in the modern world.” But this 
is distinguished from the new kind of manifest destiny which found its expres- 
sion in modern imperialism. The author approves of our expansion into the 
Pacific as far as to Hawaii, but not to the Philippines. l 

Central America and the Caribbean islands came naturally within our sphere 
of “protective imperialism” after 1898. The guarding and policing of weaker 
states in the neighborhood was done primarily for strategic rather than economic 

- reasons and is aptly called our “Panama Policy.” The double danger from the 
rising naval power of Germany aud Japan gave the setting for Theodore Roose- 
velt’s elastic interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine in his famous Big Stick 

-corollary. Yet the intervention in Panama in 1903 is characterized as “the only 
really black mark in the Latin American policy of the United States.” This in- 
dicates the author's viewpoint. But he spoke also of the “inept” and “blundering” 
policies of Secretary Knox and President Taft. On the other hand, he characterized 
“Dollar Diplomacy” as an “easily misusable journalistic alliteration” which has 
been greatly overemphasized. 

The paradoxical policy of Woodrow Wilson is carefully analyzed. One finds 
the idealistic urge to extend the obligations of self-government interlocked with 
“Protective Imperialism.” Yet Wilson, too, was desirous of becoming a good 
neighbor. The Republican period after Wilson witnessed the “Liquidation of 
Imperialism,” due largely to public opinion which was raising its voice in opposi- 
tion to all imperialism, even though it was “protective” or “benevolent.” Thereby 
the Republicans contributed to the Good Neighbor Policy, withholding, however, 
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any definite promise to be good. The gap between the Republican and Democratic 
policy was bridged by the valuable services of Sumner Welles, who gave direction 
and unity to a policy which was finally to be established as a principle. The author 

has traced with considerable detail the evolution of the Doctrine of Non-Inter- 
- vention. He reminds us that the Good Neighbor Policy was not started because 
of Hitler; few people took Hitler seriously in 1933. Even the “Exchange of Cul- 
ture and Humanity,” which rose from such meager beginnings, became eventually 
an effective war agency against the Axis. 

Dr. Bemis does not hesitate to put a bit of Bemis into his book, a fact which 
undoubtedly adds to its interest. His keen and analytical mind generally finds 
convincing material to support his conclusions. He writes exceedingly well. He is 
a red-blooded nationalist and a forthright man who refers to his’ opponents as 
“timid intellectuals” who speak in the “anaemic accents of philosophical pedantry.” 
As it happens, the reviewer found only a few points for disagreement. 

“The conquistadores,” says Bemis, “came from Spain to seck their fortune in 
the shape of gold and silver and to return home with it as soon as possible.” The 
first part of the statement may be true, but the latter part repeats a popular im- 
pression which is not supported by the facts. The author also suggests that Mexico 
could have avoided the wars with Texas and the United States if she had only 
been willing to sell Texas. Poland might have avoided war with Germany in 
` the same manner. The most obvious example of a bias may be found in the treat- 
ment of the oil controversy under the Cárdenas administration in Mexico. The 
Mexican side of the story is completely ignored except to be dismissed as the act 
of a “labor” government. 

For the most part the material in this book has been handled in an admirable 
manner. There are fifty-eight pages of notes containing explanations and refer- 
ences. There are also six tabulations and thirteen maps and diagrams. This 
stimulating and lucid account of our inter-American relations deserves to E and, 


no doubt, will be widely read. 


University of Wichita Jonn Rypyorp 


THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE CHAMPLAIN SOCIETY: MINUTES OF 
THE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, 1671-1674. Edited by E. E. Rich, 
Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Sir 
John Clapham, Vice-Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. (Toronto: Cham- 
plain Society. 1942. Pp. lxvii, 276, xiii.) 

In the important series of volumes published by the Champlain Society and 
the Hudson’s Bay Record Society this is the first to deal with documents throwing 
light on the beginnings of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Sir John Clapham has 
written an introduction, though the work of the editor of the series, Mr. E. E. 
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Rich, and of Miss Alice Johnson is evident at every turn. They have also had the 
advantage of the work of Miss Grace Lee Nute on the biographies of Radisson 
and Groseilliers. 

The introduction is concerned with the basic problem of regulating private 
trade and of building up an organization designed to prevent fraudulent trad- 
ing. As the Spaniards had difficulty in controlling gold as a commodity of light 
bulk and high value, the Hudson’s Bay Company had difficulty in prevent- 
ing thefts of fur. Both commodities because of their characteristics required a 
closely knit, highly concentrated organization in marked contrast, for example, 
with the organization of the fishing industry and the timber trade. Sir John 
Clapham has traced the steps taken to suppress private trade. The main body of 
the work is the minutes of the general court, the committee, and subcommittee 
from October 24, 1671, to July 22, 1674. 

There are extensive notes, biographical accounts of the chief contributors to 
the capital fund, and important material on supplies and suppliers and wages. 
The importance of relations with the court to the chief contributors suggests 
that the company was pre-eminently a Restoration product and that it probably 
could not have emerged under Cromwell. Appendixes include the ledger accounts 
of the governor, deputy governors, and members of the committee from 1671 
to 1674, the adventures named in the charter of 1670, and of ship captains, 1668- 
74. They also include the accounts of charges of the voyages from 1668 to 1672 
and of Radisson and Groseilliers. Finally detailed biographical accounts add to 
the value of the work. It will be apparent that the volume is of first importance 
to students of economic history in the Restoration period with special reference 
to the development of trade in Hudson Bay and throws fresh light on the founda- 
tions of the oldest company in modern history. I have noted one minor error—the 
Huron villages were destroyed before 1650 (p. 232). 


University of Toronto Haro A. Innis 


THE RISE OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY DURING THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Malcolm MacLaren. (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 225. $3.75.) 

Te book consists of nine chapters, beginning with early history and carrying 
through the development of electrical communication systems, means for electrical 
illumination, motors and their applications, direct current generators, precision 
instruments and methods for electrical measurements, switchboards and systems 
of distribution primarily intended for direct current operation, early efforts with 
alternating currents, and finally the commercial application of alternating current 
systems to electrical power generation, transmission, and utilization. The author 
of this book was well prepared by education, observation, and contacts to write 
a syllabus of dates and relations of this interesting development. 
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The first chapter covers that most romantic period in discoveries relating to 
electricity and magnetism which extends from the middle of the cighteenth cen- 
tury, when Benjamin Franklin was exercising himself as an active experimenter. 
in addition to his other activities of many facets, to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, when Michael Faraday and Joseph Henry had completed their primary 
researches in electromagnetic induction and Henry had moved to Washington 
to become secretary and director of the newly established Smithsonian Institution. 
The chapter is a good summary of the character and sequence of the discoveries 
and shows the considerable number of men who were engaged in these earlier 
researches but how few accomplished the dominant results. This chapter and 
‘ several succeeding ones, however, might have been made more significant by the 
introduction of brief biographical notes of the men who among all those men- 
tioned laid the deepest foundations of the science and the arts based on the science. 

Chapters 1 and 11, dealing with electrical communications and systems of 
electrical illumination, are also confined rather exclusively to the earlier experi- 
ences; but, in contrast to the first chapter, emphasize invention rather than funda- 
mental scientific discoveries. Nevertheless, the romantic character of the work is 
more clearly indicated here than in chapter 1. As the laying of the first Atlantic 
cable was romantic to the first degree in connection with the development of 
electrical communications, as also were Bell’s early experiences with telephone 
invention, the author might have done yet fuller justice to these without diverting 
the book from the character of a syllabus. Certain slips appear in chapter m1, 
notably where the so-called enclosed arc lamp is ascribed to Professor Lionel S. 
Marks of Harvard University instead of to Consulting Engineer Louis B. Marks 
of New York City. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the author does not give to Edison the 
full credit for the modern incandescent lamp which he deserves. In the fullest 
legal sense, as well as in the understanding of fully informed learned circles, 
Edison was the first to produce an incandescent lamp consisting of a filament 
mounted on leading-in wires and hermetically sealed in a surrounding glass bulb 
from which air has been exhausted. This is the essence of the incandescent lamp 
as we have come to use it, and Edison’s valid patents clearly described it. 

The remaining chapters of the book are particularly in Professor MacLaren's 
special field—the field of electric power—and they swing along with vigor. The 
complexity of conditions (especially in the street-railway field) is ground for dif- 
ficulty in accurately epitomizing the historical thread; but it is not correct to ` 
ascribe to the Thomson-Houston Electric Company a purchase of the Sprague 
electric traction patents. 

In discussing the development of electric generators, the author does not men- 
tion the empirical formulae of Weston and Kapp and the rational scientific for- 
mula of Hopkinson for predetermining the design of magnetic circuits for 
machines. These formulae were such important contributions to the satisfactory 
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designing of electrical generators and motors that they played a real part in the 
rise of electrical industry, and it is the reviewer's opinion that the author might 
well have included them as a part of his story. Also, Weston's portable electrical 
measuring instruments and his introduction with those instruments of the shunt 
possessing negligible temperature coefficient produced such an influence that they 
deserve a fuller place in a syllabus relating to the rise of the industry. The brief 
but good discussion by the author of the original procedure in selecting the units 
of eléctrical quantities is to be praised. ; 

Barring slips here and there, this book is a syllabus that is worthy of attention 
from those who have an interest in the dates, the order, and the principal relations 
in the rise of the electrical industry during the nineteenth century; but a book 
showing the romance of that rise from the early discoveries to the present date, 
with its great contributions to improved processes and products of industry and 
improved comforts and conveniences for the housewife and her family, is yet to be 
written. The reviewer wishes that Professor MacLaren had turned his thoughts 
in that direction. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts Ducar C. Jackson 
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General History 


THE SEA OF MEMORIES: THE STORY OF MEDITERRANEAN STRIFE, PAST ` 
. AND PRESENT. By Charles Moran. (New York, Scribner's, 1942, pp. X, 320, $3.50.) 
Lieutenant Commander Charles Moran, U.S.N.R. (Retired), who acquired during his 
carly schooling in France, the Riviera, and Algiers an abiding love for the Mediter- 
ranean, has put between book covers in this story of the sea of memories the product 
of a lifetime of travel, reading, and reflection. The author prefers not to call his writ- 
ing history, having adopted what he calls “a frankly Scheherazade attitude towards 
the Mediterranean.” Perhaps the book may best be described as a series of chronicles 
from myth to Mussolini, bound together by the thread of strife which has pitted 
tribes, city states, and empires against each other in Mediterranean waters. These tales 
of Xenophon, Hannibal, Roger de Flor, Jacques Coeur, Don Juan of Austria, and 
Napoleon, to mention only a few, are pleasantly narrated with apt quotations from 
the classics, occasional purple passages, and a few unexpected lapses into modern 
slang as when a Knights Templar is described as having “made the famous pass at 
Rebecca in Ivanhoe.” In the reviewer's opinion the author deals too harshly with 
Mr. Churchill’s Dardanelles strategy in 1915 and is somewhat unfortunate in his 
comments on campaigns in the present war, which, it is only fair to add, were written 
on December 1, 1941. To write of Italy as approaching her objectives in this war 
“with intense realism” or to argue that in the Grecian campaign of 1940-41 that state 
“had sadly underestimated the extent and promptness of British aid” is dubious to say 
the least. Nor would the Australian, New Zealander, and South African welcome the 
description of Wavell's troops in Egypt as the “Anglo-Colonial” army. The volume is 

handsomely illustrated, has maps on the end papers, and an index. 

i F. H. Sowarp 


ISTORIIA VOENNOGO ISKUSSTVA S DREVNEISHIKH VREMEN DO PERVOI 
IMPERIALISTICHESKOI VOINY 1914-1918 GODOV. By E. Razin. Part I and 
Part II. (Moscow, Gosvoenizdat, 1939, 1940; pp. 208; 440.) History of military art - 
from antiquity to the first imperialist war, 1914-18. 


ISTORITA DIPLOMATI. Edited by V. P, Potemkin. Volume I. (Moscow, Sotsekgiz, 
1941, pp. 566.) History of diplomacy. 


ALBRECHT DURER, By Erwin Panofsky. Two volumes. (Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, pp. 321; 242, $20.00.) 


SUPPLEMENT TO “BIBLIOGRAPHY ‘FOR THE STUDY OF EUROPEAN HIS 
TORY, 1815 TO 1939.” Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, Professor of History in 
the George Washington University. (Washington, Paul Pearlman, 1943, pp. xii, 74, 
$1.00.) “This supplement is intended for use with the original work which appeared 
serially over a period of two years and which became available in completed form in 
1942.” (See Am. Hist. Rev., XLVIII, 389.) ; 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE STUDY OF AFRICAN HISTORY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. Compiled by Lowell Joseph Ragatz, 
Professor of History in the George Washington University (Ibid., 1943, pp. vi, 47, 
$1.00.) “This bibliography was originally compiled to accompany lectures given to 
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members of the Lend-Lease North African Mission at the Mission Training School 
in Washington, D. C., during February and March of the current year. It is now 
being published because of keen interest in the area arising out of our current oc- 
cupation.” 


BABIDSKIE YOSSTANIIA V IRANE (1848-1852). By M. S. Ivanov. [Trudy Instituta 
vostokovedeniia Akademii Nauk SSSR, Vol. XXX.] (Moscow, 1939, pp. 173.) The Babil 
uprising in Iran, 1848-52. 


NA PUTIAKH K MIROVOI VOINE 1914-1918 GODOV. By 4. 4. Mogilevich and 
M. E. Airapetian. (Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 1940, pp. 293.) The road to the World 
War, 1914-18. 


MANEVRENNYI PERIOD PERVOI MIROVOI IMPERIALISTICHESKOI VOINY 
1914 GODA. By A. Kolenkovskit. (Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe Voennoe izdatel’stvo, 
1940, pp. 367.) The war of movement during the first imperialist World War, 1914. 


MIROVAIA VOINA 1914-1918 GODOV. By A. Zaionchkovskii. Volume UI. (Moscow, 
Gosvoenizdat, 1939.) The World War of 1914-18. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW DOCUMENTS, 1941. [Naval War College.] (Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. vi, 167.) . 


INDIA: A BIRD'SEYE VIEW. By Frederick Whyte. [London, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1943, pp. 76, $1.00.) 


WORLD ORGANIZATION: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Hans Aufricht. 
(New York, Woodrow Wilson Memorial Library, 8 West goth Street, 1943, pp. 16, 
gratis.) 

THE.REPAIR AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS. By Adelaide E. Minogue. 
[Bulletins of the National Archives, Number 5.] (Washington, National Archives, 
September, 1943, Pp. 93-148.) The appearance at the present time of a short and 
concise pamphlet on the most modern techniques of repairing and preserving records, 
which may because of the war be harmed and not properly cared for, is of value and 
interest to archivists throughout this country. To archivists in war-torn countries abroad 
who have ahead a task of rehabilitation, the usefulness of its information cannot be 
overestimated. The description of technical equipment at the National Archives, par- 
ticularly the role of air-conditioning in modern records preservation, has special value 
to states, municipalities, and business firms now making plans for the construction in 
the postwar period of modern records depositories. Regrettably the methods of pre- 
serving such special types of records as photographs, motion pictures, and sound 
recordings are omitted. Included are several graphic photographs of the superior 
equipment of the National Archives, 


BOOKMEN'S HOLIDAY: NOTES AND STUDIES WRITTEN AND GATHERED 
IN TRIBUTE TO HARRY MILLER LYDENBERG. (New York, New York Public 
Library, 1943, pp. xiii, 573, $5.00.) The thousands of scholars who have found their 
studies and researches enriched by the treasures of the New York Public Library will 
applaud the appearance of a volume of essays brought together under the imprint of 
the library as a tribute to Dr. Harry Miller Lydenberg, its director from 1934 to 1941 
and a moving force in its development since 1896. The notes and studies are grouped 
in sections under the rubrics “Americana,” “Bookmen and Authors,” “Books in the 

Medieval World,” “Graphic Arts,” “History and Historians,” “Libraries and Libra- 
rians,” “Magic and Witchcraft,” and “Printers, Printing, and Binding.” Each section 
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is preceded by a brief tribute to some phase of Mr. Lydenberg’s varied career and 
widely extended interests. After reading them one agrees with Mr. MacLeish's cable 
from London to the editor of the volume: “No man in our time in America more 
fully merits [the] tribute you are preparing.” 


ARTICLES 


Prrman B. Porter. Universalism versus Regionalism in International Organization. dm. Pol. 
Set. Rev., Oct. 

ArnoLD BrecHr. Distribution of Powers between an International Government and the Govern- 
ments of National States. Ibid, 

Caro Srorza. A Basic Condition of International Reconstruction: Freedom of Opinion and 
Press. Ibid. 

Econ RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER. International Administration: Lessons from the Experience of 
the League of Nations. Ibid. 

Divo Tomašić. Reconstruction in Central Europe, Ibid. 

Jerome RosenTHAL. Attitudes of Some Modern Rationalists to History. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Oct, 

Cnarces N. R. McCoy. The Place of Machiavelli in the History of Political Thought. 4m. Pol. 
Sci. Rev., Aug. 

Vicror W. von Hacen, Paper and Civilization. Sci. Monthly, Oct. 

F. R. Farxner. Die Besiedlung Afrikas durch Europáer als Beispiel geographisch-historischer 
Wechselwirkung. Schweizer Geograph, Feb., May. 

Morton G. Warre. Historical Explanation. Mind, July. 

Far. LesLie Griccs. The Humanities, Scholarship, and the War. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., 
Autumn. 

ANDREW Gyorcy. The Application of German Geopolitics: Geo-Sciences, Am. Pol, Sci. Rev., Aug. 

Lewis L. Lorwin. Geo-Economics versus Geo-Politics: A Basis for United Nations Policy. World 
Economics, Jan, 

Labor Conditions in Bulgaria. Monthly Labor Rev., Oct. 

Lurer Srurzo, La questione dei stati baltici e il nuovo ordine. Mondo, Oct. 

Francis Borota Steck. A Tentative Guide to Historical Materials on the Spanish Borderlands. 
Recs. Am. Cath, Hist, Soc., Sept. 

ThHanassis AGHNIDES, What Ancient Greece Means to the Modern Greek. Bull, John Rylands 
Library, June. 

JoeL CARMICHAEL. Notes on Arab Unity. For, Affairs, Oct, 

Kensit BELL. Some Early Experiences with Iron and Steam at Sea. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Aug. 

Jonn J. Lonbon. How “Cleopatra's Needle” Was Brought to America, Ibid. 


Ancient History! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


THE RELIGION OF GREECE IN PREHISTORIC TIMES. By Axel W. Persson. 
[Sather Classical Lectures, Volume Seventeen, 1942.) (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1942, pp. 189, $2.00.) Reconstructing the religion of a 
remotely past civilization which has left no written records is certainly a fascinating, 
if at best a hazardous, undertaking. It must be based chiefly on the subjective inter- 
pretation of monuments and other archaeological remains which are judged to be of 
a religious nature. Analogies from better known contemporary and neighboring 
cultures are also admissible as supporting evidence, and presumable survivals in later 
periods likewise have their evidential value; but when all is said and done it is seldom 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents, 
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. possible.to advance very far beyond the merely probable. An ingenious and interesting 
study of this kind formed the subject of the Sather Lectures given at the University of 
California in 1941 by Professor Persson and now handsomely published in the yolume 
under review. A painstaking examination of the scenes represented on twenty-eight 
selected Mycenaean gold rings provides the archaeological foundation for the structure. 
By acute and penetrating observation of details, often missed by the uninitiated eye, 
Persson concludes that the scenes constitute a definite series illustrating a cycle of 
vegetation that may be followed through the successive seasons of winter, spring, 
summer, and autumn. He thus recognizes a link between Mycenaean religion and the 
fertility and vegetation cults common to early man in the Near and Middle East. The 
general conclusion is certainly possible, perhaps even probable, although some of the 
detailed interpretations seem doubtful, disputable, or rather far-fetched, and few are 
actually certain. Obviously this is no mathematical demonstration which may be 
ended with a Q.E.D. In spite of many uncertainties imposed in part by the nature 
of the subject, the book contains a mass of useful observations, comments, and ideas 
that may lead. to further investigation and study; and there is in particular much 
material of value relating to the survivals of Mycenaean and Minoan cults and myths 
into classical Greek times. Altogether the work is a veritable tour de force showing 
Professor Persson’s bold imagination, deep insight, and resourceful ingenuity in at- 
tacking problems difficult of solution. Cart W. BLEGEN 


THE FIVE ATTIC TRIBES AFTER KLEISTHENES. By W. Kendrick Pritchett. 
(Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, pp. 39.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES 


T. Fisu. Food of the Gods in Ancient Sumer, Bull, John Rylands Library, June. 

R. C. Bosanquer. Dicte and the Temples of Dictacan Zeus. An. Brit. School Athens, XL, 

SoLoMON ZETTLIN. Judaism as a Religion. Jewish Quar, Rev., Oct. 

RicmmMoND Lattimore. Aeschylus on the Defeat of Xerxes, Class. Stud. in Honor of W. A. 
Oldfather. 

H. J. Haske... The Senate's Summons to Brutus. Class, Jour., Oct. 

Max Ran. The Senate’s Summons to Brutus, Ibid. 

J. A. O, Larsen, Tituli Asiae Minoris, H, 508, Part II: Discussion. Class. Philol., Oct. 

Vincent M. ScraMuzza. Livy in the Ara Pietatis Augustae. Ibid. 

Warrer Woopsurn Hype. The Emperor Julian. Class. Weekly, Oct. 18. 

Lois Orson. Columella and the Beginnings of Soil Science. Agricultural Hist,, Apr. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ÁRTICLES 


PauL Romanorr. Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins, Jewish Quar, Rev., Oct. 

S. Benton. The Date of the Cretan Shields. An. Brit. School Athens, XXXIX.. 

.H. Thomas. The Acropolis Treasure from Mycenae, Ibid, 

R. W. Hurcminson, Eorrk EccLes, and SyLvia Benton, Unpublished Objects from Palaikastro 
and Praisos, Ul. Ibid., XL. 

S. Benron, Excavations in Ithaca, MI; The Cave at Polis, IL Ibid., XXXIX. 

W. A, HeurtueY. Excavations in Ithaca, IV. Ibid., XL. 

Syivia BENTON. The Dating of Helmets and Corselets in Early Greece, Ibid., XL, 

Anton E. Rausrrscrex. Early Attic Votive Monuments. Ibid. 

Axrmur W. Parsons. Klepsydra and the Paved Court of the Pytheon. Hesperia, July. 

Henry S. Rosinson. The Tower of the Winds and the Roman Market-place, Am, Jour. 
Archaeol., July. 

Howarp Comrorr. Terra Sigillata from Minturnae, Ibid. 


LITERARY, EPIGRAPHICAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL SOURCES 


B. D. Menrrr. The Early Athenian Tribute Lists. Class. Philol., Oct. 
J. M. R. Cormack. Royal Letters from Beroea, An. Brit. School Athens, XL. 
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L. A. Posr. Notes on Dionysus of Halicarnassus, Class. Weekly, Oct. 18. 

PauL JacossriaL. On Livy XXXVI, 40 (Boian Silver). Am. Jour, Archaeol., July. 
Norman J. DeWrrr. Polybius, Livy, and the Alps. Class. Weekly, Oct. 18. 

J. M. R. Cormacr. Unpublished Inscriptions from Beroca. An, Brit. School Athens, XXXIX. 
Heasert C. Youre. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2182. Class. Weekly, Oct. 18. 

Orsamus M, Peart: Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2182. Ibid. . 

HeaserT Biocn. A Dream of Septimus Severus, Ibid. 


Medieval History 
Bernard ]. Holm 


ARATOR: THE CODICES. Edited by Arthur Patch McKinlay, University of California 
at Los Angeles. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 43.] (Cam- 
bridge, Mediaeval Academy of America, 1942, pp. 128, 37 plates.) Preparatory to a 
critical edition of the sixth century Christian poet Arator, whose De actibus Aposto- 
lorum libri 11 in hexameter verse was curiously popular in the Middle Ages, this 
volume describes over a hundred manuscripts. Its details are mostly for the paleog- 
rapher. The description “includes dating and measurements of both page and script, 
segregation of the gatherings, and listings of the contents, There is a brief listing of 
provenience, sources, and bibliography.” Of some cultural interest, however, is the 
chapter on the variety of other authors and matter which medieval copyists frequently 
combined with Arator in one codex. 


JORDANI DE SAXONIA, ORDINIS EREMITARUM S. AUGUSTINI: LIBER VITAS- 
FRATRUM. By Rudolph Arbesmann and Winfrid Hámpfner, [Studies in St. Augus- 
tine and the Augustinian Order, Volume 1.] (New York, Cosmopolitan Science and ` 
Art Service, 1943, pp. xcii, 548, cloth $8.50, paper $7.50.) Readers puzzled by this item 
should first be apprised that this Jordan of Saxony, or Jordan of Quedlinburg, lived 
in the fourteenth century and was an Augustinian monk. He is therefore not to be 
confused with his far more famous namesake, the second general of the Dominican 
Order (1222-37). Having gathered manifold recollections, miracles, and exempla, the 
later Jordanus undertook to describe the life of his monastic brethren in a moral and 
edificatory treatise on the ascetic life. He took vitas as a genitive singular, on the 
analogy of paterfamilias, and so his Liber vitasfratrum is equivalent to Liber vitae 
fratrum. The title had already been used in the Vitasfratrum of the Dominicans writ- 
ten by Gerardus de Fracheto, for which Jordanus sought to produce an Augustinian 
counterpart. His description of the fourfold way of the monastic life is reminiscent 
of Caesarius of Heisterbach, from whom he also borrowed. While the whole is not a 
historical source in the ordinary sense, owing to its disregard of chronology, the treatise 
has some value for the early membership and customs of the order. The editors have 
collated thirteen manuscripts and a fragment of another to produce the first critical 
text ever published; the printing is excellent; and Dr. Arbesmann has supplied an ` 
extensive introduction on the life and activities of Jordanus. Rejecting a date as late as 
1256 for the formal establishment of the Order, he probably indicates the historical 
attitude of both editors when he declares (p. Ixxxi): “If it is right to say that St. 
Benedict founded a religious Order, then St. Augustine founded his Order more than 
a hundred years before.” 


A SUPPLEMENT TO BEALE'S BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EARLY ENGLISH LAW 
BOOKS. Compiled for the Ames Foundation by Robert Bowie Anderson, Associate 
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Librarian of Harvard Law School. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1943, 
pp. xii, 50.) 


THE VOCABULARY OF POPE ST. LEO THE GREAT. By Sister Mary Magdeleine 
Mueller, Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis, Wisconsin. [The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Patristic Studies, Vol. LXVII.] (Washington, Catholic University of 
America Press, 1943, pp. xviii, 269.) “The purpose of the present monograph is to 
investigate the Late Latin vocabulary of the genuine writings of Pope St. Leo, that 
is, of the Sermons and Letters. The plan is twofold: in the first place, to observe the 
author’s own choice of words and the special meaning which he ascribes to them; 
and secondly, to evaluate his vocabulary in relation to that of his predecessors in the 
Classical and Christian literary tradition. In general the method followed is that 
adopted in other vocabulary studies which have appeared in the Catholic University 
of America Patristic Studies and in the Catholic University of America Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Literature.” 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Otrver A. BEcKERLEGGE. The Medieval Conception of the Rights and Duties of Rulers. London 
Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Gzorce Bonb. Links between Beowulf and Mercian History, Stud. in Philol., Oct. 

R. A, L. SmrrH. The Place of Gundulf in the Anglo-Norman Church. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

ALEXANDER BELL. Was “Treson” in the “Chronicle”? Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

H. A. Cronnz. Edward Augustus Freeman, 1823-1892. History, Mar. 

F. M. Powickz. Master Simon the Norman. Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Berriz WiLrinson. The Council and the Crisis of 1233-4. Bull. John Rylands Library, June. 

Louis Gopgrroy. Simon de Montfort, 1208-1265 [cont]. Culture, Sept. 

J. G. Epwarps. Confirmatio Cartarum and Baronial Grievances in 1297: I [concl.]. Eng. Hist. 
Rev,, July. ` 

HELENA M. Cuew. The Office of Escheator in the City of London during the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

Zena. The Battle of the Golden Spurs (1302), a National Day. Belgium, July. 

ALvarez Rubio. El concepto de España según los cronicones de la alta edad media. Principe de 
Viana (Pamplona), II, no. 7. 

Ricmaro NewaLD, Das Erste Auftreten der deutschen Urkunde in der Schweiz, Zeitsch, f. 
Schweiz. Gesch., XXII, no. 4. 


Economic AND SOCIAL 


ANGELO SEGRE. Some Traits of Monetary Inflations in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. Seminar, 


I (1943). 
HaroLD MATTINGLY. Coinage of the Dark Age in Britain. Antiquity, Sept. 


LeoaL 


Francis J. Krepa. An Outline of the Historical Evolution of the Penal Law of the Church. 
Jurist, Oct. 

Epwarp ROoÉLKER. The Interpretation of Invalidating Laws [III]. Ibid., July. 

Id. The Effect and Obligation of Invalidating Laws. Ibid., Oct, 

Games Posr. Roman Law and Early Representation in Spain and Italy, 1150-1250. Speculum, 
Apr. : 

Gumo Kıscu. Nationalism and Race in Medieval Law. Seminar, 1 (1943). 

Herman Kanrorowicz and BErYL SMALLEY. An English Theologian's Views of Roman Law: 
Pepo, Irnerius, Ralph Niger. Med. and Renaiss. Stud., 1, no. 2 (1943). 

Geran B. PueLan. Relation between Civil and Moral Law. Culture, Sept. 

Gumo KiscH. Magdeburg Jury Court Decisions as Sources of Jewry-Law, a Study in Source 
History, Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

MarcerY Basserr. Newgate Prison in the Middle Ages. Speculum, Apr. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


Parrick J, HameLL. The Church in Africa in the Third Century. Irish Eccles, Record, Oct. 

Denis Mersan. St. Gregory Nazianzen and Hellenistic Humanism. Ibid. : 

Grornce B. Harrip. The Bible in Medieval Civilization. Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

V. H. H. Green. The Donation of Constantine. Church Quar. Rev., CXXXV (1942), 39-63. 

CharLes W. Jongs. A Legend of St. Pachomius. Speculum, Apr. 

Epwin Rocure Harpy, JR. Servant of the Servants of God [Pope Gregory the Great]. Church 
Hist., Mar. 

W. TeLrer. The Codex Verona LX(58). Harvard Theol. Rev., July. 

WiLLIAM A. HINNEBUSCH. The Personnel of the Early English Dominican Province. Cath. Hist. 
Rev., Oct, 

Warxin Wurms, The Statecraft of Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. Dublin Rev., Apr. 

CHARLTON Lamp, Palatinus Latinus 1970, a Composite Manuscript. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

Berarp Voor. The Forma Corporeitatis of Duns Scotus and Modern Science. Franciscan Stud., 
Mar. 

Jonn R. H. Moorman, Early Franciscan Art and Literature. Bull. John Rylands Library, June. 

Patrick Roserr, St. Bonaventure, Defender of Christian Wisdom, Franciscan Stud., June. 

W. Stranrorp Rem. The Lollards in Pre-Reformation Scotland, Church Hist., XI (1942), 269-83. 

J. B. L. ToLmunsr. St. Kyneburga of Gloucester, Pax, Summer, 

Jonn Henwio. Irish Saints in the Liturgical and Artistic Tradition of Central Europe. Irish, 
Eccles. Record, Mar. 

F. Dvornim. East and West, the Photian Schism: A Re-statement of Facts, Month, July. 


JEWISH AND MUSLIN 


Erwin I, J. RosentHaL. Saadya Gaon. Bull. John Rylands Library, Dec., 1942. 

Herman Hamper, Jewish “Influence” on Christian Biblical Scholars in the Middle Ages. 
Hist, Judaica, July, 1942. 

WiLLiam THomson, Islam the Religion of Muhammad: Its Diffusion and Genius. Moslem 
World, Apr. 

Momo. A. R. Kuan. A Survey of Muslim Contributions to Science and Culture. Islamic Culture 
(Hyderabad), Jan. and Apr., 1942. 

Richaro BeLL. A Moslem Thinker on the Teaching of Religion, Al-Ghazzāli, A.D. 1058-1111. 
Hibbert Jour., Oct. 

Doncan B. MacbonaLp EmricH. The Avicenna Legend. Moslem World, XXXII (1942), 298-323. 

M. Asput Qapir. The Social and Political Ideas of Ibn Khaldun. Indian Jour. Pol. Sct. 
(Allahabad), Oct—Dec., 1941. 

Irse LicHTENSTADTER. The Distinctive Dress of non-Muslims in Islamic Countries. Hist. Judaica, 
Apr. 

MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS AND LEARNING A 

Lorenzo Minio-PALUELLO. The Genuine Text of Boethius’ Translation of Aristotle's Categories. 
Med. and Renatss. Stud., I, no. 2 (1943). 

MarceL Françon, Ausonius's Riddle of the Number Three. Speculum, Apr. 

RAYMOND KLIBANSEY. The Rock of Parmenides: Mediaeval Views of the Origin of Dialectic. 
Med. and Renaiss, Stud.,1, no. 2 (1943). 

Id. Plato's Parmenides in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. Ibid. 

Jean HoLzwokTH. Light from a Medieval Commentary on the Text of the Fabulae and 
Astronomica of Hyginus, Class. Philol., Apr. 

Lorre Lasowsxy. A New Version of Scotus Eriugena's Commentary on Martianus Capella. 
Med. and Renaiss. Stud., 1, no. 2 (1943). 

R. W. Hunt. Studies on Priscian in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries [cont.]. Ibid. 

CLEMENT C. J. Wess. Ioannis Saresberiensis Metalogicon: Addenda et Corrigenda. Ibid. 

Joun Eror Boonin, The Discovery of Form. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

Nen R. Ker, The Migration of Manuscripts from the English Medieval Libraries. Library, 
June, 1942. 

Erxsr H. Kantorowicz. An “Autobiography” of Guida Faba. Med. and Renasss. Stid., 1, no. 
2 (1943). 
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Barzara Barcisy Carrer. Dante's Political Ideas. Rev. Pol., July. 

Eanesr H. Witxins, The Coronation of Petrarch. Speculum, Apr. 

HaroLo S. WiLsoN. George of Trebizond and Early Humanist Rhetoric. Stud. in Philol., July. 

C. R. Tuompson. Some Greek and Grecized Words in Renaissance Latin [More and Erasmus]. 
Am. Jour. Philol., July. 

Hersert L. Stewart. Rabelais the Humanist. Personalist, Autumn, 


- LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


E. NorzeN. Ur Eddaforskningens Historia. Nordisk Tidskrift, no. 5 (1941). 

ALBERT MoreY STURTEVANT. A Note on the U-Declension in Old Norse. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
June. 

Lro Sprrzer. Etudes d'anthroponymie ancienne française: I, Olivier; H, Pépin le Bref. Publ. 
Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

ELamz C. Sourswarp. Arthur's Dream, Speculum, Apr. 

Wium A. NrrzE. What Did Robert de Boron Write? Mod. Philol., Aug. 

K. Lewent.. Old Provencal Miscellany. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

Heren ADoLF. A Historical Background for Chrétien's Perceval. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

ALEXANDER H, Krappr, The Hero Champion of Animals. Mod. Lang. Quar., Sept. 

Anpan STEINER. An Unnoticed Evidence of French Argot in the Early Thirteenth Century. 
Mod. Lang. Notes, Feb. 

Kennera Urwm. The 59th English Ballade of Charles of Orleans.. Mod. Lang. Rev., Apr. 

. Cartes Prycrpecx, Maurice de Sully. Romanic Rev., Apr. 

Karu Youna. Chaucer's “Vitremyte.” Stud. in Philol., Oct. 

GERMAINE Dempster. Chaucer's Manuscript of Petrarch's Version of the Griselda Story. Mod. ' 
Philol., Aug. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 


Jonn J. Gavican. Precious Stones and Mediaeval Symbolism, Class.. Weekly, Nov. 1. 

ALEXANDER Soper III, The Brescia Casket, a Problem in Late Antique Perspective. Am. Jowr. 
Archaeol., July. 

Cant K. Hursey. The Church of Saint-Martin at Tours (903-1150). Art Bull., Mar. 

Warren Horn. Romanesque Churches in Florence: A «Study of Their Chronology and Stylistic 
Development. Ibid., June. 

Franx Jewsrr Maruer, yr. Giotto's St, Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered. Ibid. 

Irse Frank and Jenö Linyr. The Genesis of Andrea Pisano’s Bronze Doors. Ibid. 

Groncz R. KerNoDLE, Renaissance Artists in the Service of the People: Political Tableaux and 
Street Theaters in France, Flanders, and England. Ibid., Mar. 

Dora Panorsxy, The Textual Basis of the Utrecht Psalter Illustrations, Ibid. 

Joun R. H, Moorman. Early Franciscan Art and Literature, Bull. John Rylands Library, June. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND THE ISLE OF ELY. By P. H. 
Reaney, Late Leverhulme Research Fellow. [English Place-Name Society, Volume 
XIX.] (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. lxi, 396, 
$6.75.) 


AGRARNOE ZAKONODATEL'STVO ANGLHUSKOI REVOLIUTSII 1649-1660 
GODOV. By S. 1. Arkhangel'skii. (Moscow-Leningrad, Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1940, 
pp. 275.) The agrarian legislation of the English revolution from 1649 to 1660. 
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ENGLAND: A SHORT ACCOUNT OF ITS LIFE AND CULTURE. By Walter S. 
Hinchman. (Boston, Little, Brown, 1941, pp. ix, 410, $3.50.) That Mr. Hinchman 
loves England there can be no possible probable shadow of doubt, and his pupils at 
Milton Academy must find it difficult to avoid his enthusiasm for the glories of Eng- 
land's past and his sympathy for her present hour of trial. For all that, this book is 
not a comfortable one to review. What was Mr. Hinchman trying to do? What does 
he intend us to understand by “culture” in general and by “English culture” in par- 
ticular? Is “culture” the same thing as “civilization”? Is it child labor, “Gin Lane,” 
and the “Mohawks” as well as Chaucer, Milton, and the Winchester cathedral? One 
must presume so in want of a definition. The first part of the book—as far as “From 
Despotism to Liberty” (chap. x1)—proceeds at a comfortable pace through the familiar 
historical landscape, brightened here and there with flowers from the garland of early 
English poetry, and with its worn signposts still pointing sturdily in the expected 
directions, save one, perhaps, which points vaguely down a faintly perceptible path 
and is labeled “Genuine Anglican.” Where it leads is Mr. Hinchman’s secret. How- 
ever, after the establishment of “Liberty” (chaps. xı et seq.) the reader is swirled 
away in a cosmic cyclone, or—perhaps—is translated into some Super Bazaar, its 
showcases on relentlessly moving conveyor-belts. The creations of nine generations of 
Englishmen speed by the hypnotized reader in a sweet disorder, reminiscent of the 
display of cakes in Buol’s window in the “High.” There is no lack of variety: 
montages of foreign affairs and constitutional struggles; critical essays on Carlyle and 
Macaulay; thumbnail sketches of eminent and forgotten Englishmen; directories of 
writers, artists, engineers, musicians, scientists, dramatists, with catalogues of their 
wares—and esoteric reminders of men whom you should know—e.g., Mr. Hinchman 
hints that there was a man called Malthus who “was too hypothetical” (p. 282) et 
praeterea nihil. There is much in this book to interest anyone. The style, if you don't 
object to having your sentences begin with “But” (isn't it Gibbon who ends all of his 
sentences with a genitive?), is pleasant and light. This reviewer, however, feels that 
Mr. Hinchman would have done better to have tethered himself in the field of Eng- 
lish literature and to have given us his reactions to England in a series of literary 
essays. Sypney M. Brown 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH PEOPLE. By Ernest Barker. [The World To-day.] 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1943, pp. 141, $1.25.) Dr. Ernest Barker’s Britain 
and the British People is one of the most successful of the series of Oxford pamphlets 
entitled “The World To-day.” It is a delightful little book, distinguished for its style 
and objectivity. Dr. Barker writes for an intelligent but uninformed reader, presumably 
an American. The 130 pages of text are closely packed with information about Britain’s 
institutions and societies, her government and system of law, 'her churches, “matters 
of the mind,” and those social services which constitute her “great social adventure.” 
The author finds a double motif in the British way of life: a sense of the continuity of 
English history and what he calls the “idea of balance,” the spirit of compromise 
which “to an Englishman is the essence of democracy.” Something of this balance 
and judicious spirit seems to me to characterize his writing. It is evident in his careful 
modification of statement, his weighing of advantage against disadvantage, his readi- 
ness to acknowledge economic inequalities, “the dark Satanic mills” which still mar 
“the green and pleasant land.” Exceptions may be made to the scope of the book, the 
emphasis or interpretation. Some might prefer a more extensive treatment of the trade 
unions and see less significance in the history of Nonconformity or the law of trust. 
Many of us, however, will agree that “the religious key is the key which unlocks most 
doors of English life” and that “the English common law with all its defects—is still 
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about the best thing we have.” In this brief account of Britain today Dr. Barker makes 
a welcome contribution to the cause of Anglo-American understanding. 
Norma ADAMS 


PARLAMENTSKIE OGORAZHIVANIIA OBSHCHINNYKH ZEMEL’ V ANGLII 
KONTSA 18 -NACHALA 19 VEKOV. By B. M. Lavrovskii. (Moscow-Leningrad, 

” Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1940, pp. 200.) The parliamentary enclosure of common lands 
in England at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
turies. 


THE NEGRO IN ENGLISH ROMANTIC THOUGHT, OR A STUDY OF SYM- 
PATHY FOR THE OPPRESSED. By Eva Beatrice Dykes. (Washington, Associated 
Publishers, 1942, pp. 197, $2.00.) This work is a twofold contribution. In discovering 
in English romanticism sympathy for the oppressed and in accounting for such an 
attitude the author has served both the historian and the literary critic. The historian 
will find help not only in the pages devoted to the background of these efforts for the 
oppressed but in the development of the story by cause and effect. The treatise does 
not leave the reader wondering why men thought that way and how things happened 
thus long ago. The thoroughness with which Dr. Dykes developed her thesis is evi- 
dent in the large number of writers considered, including some not considered as 
romanticists. She was looking for this special expression of sympathy wherever it 
happened to be. Here, then, we find Pope and Johnson along with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Byron. The literature appeared in a variety of forms—poems ranging from 
the short sonnet and poems of two stanzas to the longer poem, heroic couplets, Mil- 
tonic octosyllabic couplets, in elegiac quatrains and varied stanzaic forms. Burns, 
Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hunt, Harriet Martineau, Maria Edgeworth, and 
Landor devoted complete poems, tales, or essays to abolition and emancipation, while 
others like Shelley and Byron dealt with these questions incidentally. The story reaches 
a climax when there followed the all but perfect freedom of thought and action which 
resulted in the abolition of the trade in 1807 and the emancipation in the British 
Empire in 1833. The author could have incorporated into other parts of the book the 
facts in the chapter on “Some Women Abolitionists.” She was too anxious to show 
what women had done for humanity. Likewise it was unnecessary to separate the 
treatment of the standard writers from that of those of smaller stature, inasmuch as 
the purpose of the dissertation is to show the influence of advanced thought on the 
antislavery movement rather than to give a literary criticism of these productions. 
The author does bring out the fact that not all of those who pleaded the cause of 
abolition and emancipation believed in accepting Negroes as social equals. Too many 
Negroes in London necessitated colonization in Sierra Leone. Yet, on the whole, the 
Negroes in England were treated humanely. C. G. Woopson 


STUDIES IN THE EVOLUTION OF DOMINION STATUS: THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERALSHIP OF CANADA AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN 
NATIONALISM. By Gwen Neuendorf}. With a Foreword by Harold J. Laski. (New 
York, W. W. Norton, 1942, pp. vi, 379, $5.00.) This, as the title suggests, is not an 
integrated book. It consists of two principal studies: the first and most important covers 
about two thirds of the text and deals with the history and functions of the governor 
general in Canada; the second is an essay on Canadian nationalism, with reference par- 
ticularly to imperial federation, imperial preference, and imperial defense. Written by 
a South African who had studied in the University of London under the direction of 
Professor Harold Laski, the book represents very considerable research, both in printed 
and docurnentary sources, and unearths some fresh information, especially on the 
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history of the governor generalship, up to the mid-eighties (apt use is made of the 
Colonial Office papers for this period). The work, however, is marred by a very con- 
fusing organization of material, involving much needless repetition, and by a care- 
lessness in detail. Miss Neuendorff was evidently somewhat swamped by her in- 
formation, and it would have been wisdom on her part to have deliberated longer 
before publishing the manuscript. The defects of the book are all the more unfor- 
tunate in that there is genuine need of a monograph on the governor generalship. 
Some of the obvious errors in the book are illustrated in comparing its account of the 
famous “Byng incident” of 1926 with that in the recently published and able mono- 
graph by Dr. Eugene Forsey, The Royal Power of Dissolution of Parliament in the 
British Commonwealth. Despite its defects Miss Neuendorff’s book is not to be neg- 
lected by students of Canadian history, provided that they exercise care in accepting 
the facts. The concluding chapters on Canadian nationalism contain much useful in- 
formation on public opinion culled from parliamentary debates and periodicals and 
not available in previous histories of the subject. ALEXANDER BRADY 


THE MAKING OF MODERN NEW GUINEA, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
CULTURE CONTACT IN THE MANDATED TERRITORY. By Stephen Winsor 
Reed, Instructor in Sociology and Fellow of Calhoun College, Yale University. Issued 
in co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
[Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, Volume XVIII.] (Philadelphia, 
American Philosophical Society, 1943, pp. xix, 326, $4.00.) That there are no longer 
any remote areas is a truism. Until a couple of years ago New Guinea was one of 
the least known places in the world; since Pearl Harbor it has been in the newspaper 

. headlines almost daily. A backward and unfrequented area suddenly became the 
Scene of bitter, protracted warfare, fought between thousands of men transported 
thither from distant places and making use of the most recent developments in science. 
This unusual alien penetration is certain to affect deeply the native society. It is, there- 
fore, fortunate that we have this study of the social structure, or, as the author chooses 
to describe it, “an ad interim report on the more recent results of European aims and 
native achievements as seen in the light of the whole history of contact and accultura- 
tion” in the mandated territory of New Guinea. This is primarily a sociological study. 
It traces the development of a new society as the result of the contacts between a 
small number of organized Europeans and a large number of politically and socially 
unorganized native groups. Nevertheless, the book contains much of interest for the 
student of the history of imperialism. An introductory chapter describing the land 
and the people is followed by several chapters on the development of European control 
and German administration. Dr, Reed has written an objective if not exhaustive ac- 
count of an interesting episode in the history of German imperialism. Students of 
colonial administration will also find much of interest and value in this study. Prob- 
lems of administrative penetration, justice, health, education, land policy, taxation, 
and indirect: rule in the mandated territory are analyzed. Dr. Reed has high praise 
for the Australian administration, which, he declares, “stands out as a powerful force 
for the greatest good of the whole population, native and white included.” This study 
should be of much service in appraising the value of a system of international trustee- 
ship for backward areas. The book contains an excellent and extensive bibliography. 

AMRY VANDENBOSCH 
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Tromas ÁRTEMUS JONES, Owen Tudor's Marriage. Bull. Board Celtic Stud., Feb. 
Eric Harrison. Henry the Eighth’s Gangster: The Affair of Ludovico de L'Armi, Jour. Mod. 
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Wiiiam Huse Dunnam, yr. The Ellesmere Extracts from the “Acta Consilii" of King 
‘ Henry VIL Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

Id, Henry VII's Whole Council and Its Parts. Húningion Library Quar., Nov. 

Joun Leon Lrevsay. Newgate Penitents: Further Aspects of Elizabethan Pamphlet Sensationalism. ` 
Ibid. 

Eric Harxison. Mary I, Queen of England. Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 

F. W, Brooks. The Vicissitudes of a Lincolnshire Manor during the Civil War and the Com- 
moawealth, Eng. Hist. Rev., July. 

MicnazL Lewis, Armada Guns: A Comparative Study of English and Spanish Armaments. vi, 
The Lessons of the Armada Fight, Mariner’s Mirror, July. 

Wirum A, Howesuscn, The Personnel of the Early English Dominican Province. Cath, Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

Jonn Wo tre Lypexxer. Thomas Bray (1658-1730): Founder of Missionary Enterprise, Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

I, Naamanr Tarnow. The Significance of the Act of Settlement in the Evolution of English, 
Democracy. Pol, Sci, Quar., Dec, 

Czci. Rora. The Court Jews of Edwardian England. Jewish Social Stud., Oct. 

Ricard H. BRENAN. A Last Bid for Irish Freedom, 1829-1843. Hist. Bull., Nov. 

G. A. BaLLaxo. The Great Brig: H.M.S. Temeraire, 1875. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

FRIEDRICH ENGEL-JANOSI. Some Notes. on Lord Acton Suggested by a Recént Book, Cath, Hist. 
Rev., Oct. 

James A. S. Warsow. Land ‘Oenenhia, Farm Tenancy, and Farm Labor in Britain. Agricultural 
Hist., Apr. 

L. Dupuy Sramp. Land Utilization in Britain, 1937-1943. Geograph. Rev., Oct. 

Davi Cusuman Corre. The Beveridge Plan. Virginia Quar. Rev., Autumn. 

W. B. Wuicox. Forces of Change in the English-speaking World. Yale Rev., Autumn. 

Qumri Hoss. British Policy: A Conservative Forecast. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Gsorcz F. Brack. The Surnames of Scotland: Their Origin, Meaning, and History [cont.]. 
Bull. New York Public Library, Oct. 

W. W, Price. The Legend of Anthony Bacon. Bull, Board Celtic Stud., Feb. 

C. Winton-CLarE. A Shipbuilder's War. Mariner's Mirror, July. 

J. W. Daroz. Canada and the Peace Conference of 1919. Can. Hist. Rev., Sept. 

O. C, Furniss. Some Notes on Newly-Discovered Fur Posts on the Saskatchewan River. Ibid. 

D. C. Harvey. Douglas Brymner, 1823-1902. Ibid. 

Percy J. Rosinson. Yonge Street and the North West Company. Ibid. 

J. E. A, Mactzon, Piegan Post and the Blackfoot Trade. Ibid. 

C. A. Dawson. Canada in Perspective, Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Aug. 

Manoz WoLrEeNDEN. The Early Government Gazettes. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., July. 

GuaerTr Norman Tucxer. Canada’s First Submarines: CC1 and CC2. An Episode of the Naval 
War in the Pacific, 1914-18, Ibid. 

A. Lacey. Canada’s Tenth Province? [Newfoundland], Univ. Toronto Quar., July. 

Joprrn Rosson, Canada’s Split Personality. For. Affairs, Oct. 

F. H. Unverum1, The Canadian Party System in Transition, Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Aug. . 

Paul Less.. La.Pipe-Line de Portland à Montréal. Rev. Trimest. Can., Sept. 

A. D. Harpy, John Hardy: An Early Victorian Surveyor. Victorian Hist. Mag., June. 

-CHARLES H, Beem, yr. India’s Mineral Wealth and Political Future. For. Affairs, Oct. 

Henger M. Moorman. Jan Christiaan Smuts and the Union of South Africa. dm. Scholar, 
Autumn, 

HerserT HEaToN. The Progress of Historical Studies in Australia, Jour. Mod. Hist., Dec. 

Franx H. UnbermmL. The British Commonwealth and the Price of Peace. Frontiers of 
Democracy, Oct, 15, 
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The Diary of Robert Melrose: Part I, 1853—54. Brit. Col, Hist. Quar., July. 
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RAZVITIE FRANTSUZSKOI POLITICHESKOI TERMINOLOGII V 18. VEKE. By 
R. A. Budagov, (Leningrad, Leningradskii gosudarstvennyi universitet, 1940, pp. 121.) 
The development of French political terminology during the eighteenth century. 


SOTSIAL'NYE I POLITICHESKIE IDEI VO FRANTSII PERED REVOLIUTSIEI 
(1748-1789). By V. P. Volgin. (Moscow, Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1940, pp. 191.) 
Social and political thought in France before the Revolution (1748-89). 


GENEZIS OBSHCHESTVENNOGO IDEALA FOURIER. By 4. R. loannisian, Qbid., 
1939, Pp. 223.) The origin of the social ideals of Fourier. 


ISTORIIA PARIZHSKOI KOMMUNY 1871 G. By P. M. Kerzhentsev. (Moscow, 
Sotsekgiz., 1940, pp. 552.) History of the Paris Commune of 1871. 


ARTICLES 


W. C. Scovitre. Labor and Labor Conditions in the French Glass Industry, 1643-1789. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Dec, 

Exxior H. PoLinceEx. Saint-Simon, Utopian Precursor of the League of Nations. Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Oct. 

Henri Sryver. Lights and Shades of Jewish Life in France, 1940-42. Jewish Social Stud., Oct. 


Documents 


Gorpon Wricut. The Distribution of French Parties in 1865; An Official Survey. Jour. Mod. 
Hist., Dec, 
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ARTICLES 


Epvarp HamBRro. The Northern European Countries after This War. An. Am, Acad., July. 
Id. Small States and a New League, from the Viewpoint of Norway, Am. Pol. Sci. Rev, Oct. 
WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE. Norway: Three Years of Achievement, Am. Scand. Rev., Sept. 
Henr Parmstrém. Labour Conditions in Occupied Norway. Internat, Labour Rev,, Nov. 


GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
Ernst Posner 


ARTICLES 


RicmarD ScHoENBOHM. Music in the Lutheran Church before and at the Time of J. S. Bach. 
Church Hist., Sept. 

WERNER J. CAHNMANN. A Regional Approach to German Jewish History. Jewish Social Stud., 
July. 

Tuomas I. Coox and Arnaup B. LeaveLLE. German Idealism and American Theories of the 
Democratic Community. Jour. Pol., Aug. 

SoL Liprain. Heinrich Heine, Hellenist and Cultural Pessimist. Piol. Quar., July. 

H. G. Frepier. The Friendship of Thomas Carlyle and Varnhagen von Ense. Mod. Lang. Rev., 
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Epwarp Mean Eancz. Friedrich List, Forerunner of Pan-Germanism. Am, Scholar, Autumn. 

Hermann J. Wsicanp, Auf den Spuren von Hauptmanns Florian Geyer, II. Publ, Mod, Lang. 
Assoc., Sept. 

Ernst Rose. Paul Errist und China. Mod. Lang. Quar., Sept. 

General Sir W, Tuwarrzs. German Memories. Army Quar., Oct. 
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ADRIEN Roamer pz CLerY. Das Problem der deutschen Reparationen 1919-1932; cin Beitrag ,zur 
Frage der finanziellen Liquidation des ersten Weltkrieges. Friedenswarte, no. 1 (1943). 

Hans Ernesr Frio, German Militarism: Substitute for Revolution. Pol. Sci. Quar., Dec. 

SroneY L, W, MELLEN. The German People and the Postwar World. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. ` 

CharLes Kruszewsxi. German-Polish Tariff War (1925-1934) and Its Aftermath. Jour. Central 
“Europ. Affairs, Oct, 
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Howarp Becxer. Monuments: German Personality Types Foreshadowing the Collapse of the 
Weimar Republic, Am. Sociol. Rev., Oct, 

Farrz Kaurmann. The World as Will and Representation: Thomas Mann’s Philosophical Novels. 
Philosophy and Phenomen. Research, Sept. : 

ARTHUR Sceweirzer. The Role of Foreign Trade in the Nazi Economy. Jour. Pol, Ec., Aug. 

SiecrrRIED Kracaver. The Conquest of Europe on the Screen—the Nazi Newsreel, 1939-40. 
Soc. Research, Sept, 

Joacmim JoesTEN, German Rule in Ostland. For, Affairs, Oct. 

Hans Sperer. Nazi Propaganda and Its Decline. Soc. Research, Sept. 

Gorpon SKILLING. Will November 1918 Repeat Itself? Publ. Opinion Quar., Summer, 

ELIZABETH HorscH BENDER. The Portrayal of the Swiss Anabaptists in Gottfried Keller's Ursula. 
Mennonite Quar, Rev., July. 

Ernst STAEHELIN. Die Reise des griechischen Theologen Metrophanes Kritopulos durch die 
Schweiz im Jahre 1627, Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., XXII, no. 4. 

Epovarp CHaApPuisaT. Le Géneral Dufour et le “Mur de César.” Bull, Soc, hist. es archéol. 
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Inzyricus, Ett Folk Som ej Vill Dö; den Slovenska Nationaliteten Håller pá att utplánas. 
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ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


VOZDUSHNYE SILY V ITALO-ABISSINSKOI VOINE. By E. Tatarchenko. (Mos- 
cow, Gosudarstvennoe voennoe izdatel'stvo, 1940, pp. 196.) Air power in the Italo- 
Abyssinian War. 
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RUSSIA AND POLAND 


` Avrahm Yarmolinsky i 


IVAN GROZNYÍ [Ivan the Terrible]. By S. Bakhrushinsky. (Moscow, Ogiz, 1942, 
pp. 76, 0.75 rubles.) This is an attempt to evaluate the personality and historical role 
of Tsar Ivan IV “in the light of marxist methodology.” 


RUKOVODSTVO PO PUBLIKATZII DOKUMENTOV XIX VEKA I NACHALA 
XX VEKA. By A. 4. Shilov. (Moscow, 1939, pp. 192.) A guide to the publication of 
documents of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
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DENEZHNYE KRIZISY (1821-1938). By-1. Trakhtenberg. (Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe 
finansovoe izdatel'stvo, 1939, pp. 894.) Monetary crises (1821-1938). 


OSNOVANIE KOMMUNISTICHESKOGO INTERNATSIONALA. By I. S. luzefovich. 
(Moscow-Leningrad, Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 1940, pp. 276.) The foundation of the 
Communist International. f f 
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BOEVYE DEISTVIIA IAPONSKOI ARMH V MANCHZHURIT I SHANKHAE 
1931-1933 GODOV. By N. S. Bushmanov. (Moscow, Gosudarstvennoe voennoc 
izdatel’stvo, 1940, pp. 143.) The military activity of the Japanese army in Manchuria 
and Shanghai from 1931 to 1933. 


JAPAN: A GEOGRAPHICAL VIEW. By Guy-Harold Smith and Dorathy Good, with 
the collaboration of Shannon McCune. (New York, American Geographical Society, 
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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY, 1492-1865. By Fred W. Wellborn, 
Associate Professor of History, Iowa State Teachers College. (New York, Macmillan, 
1943, pp. xvi, 1042, $3.50.) Taking the growth of a spirit of nationality as a unifying 
force in American history, the author of this textbook has endeavored to weave to- 
gether “the woof of human experience with the warp of chronology and politics” 
(p. viii). Quite properly the pattern in the finished product is predominantly political, 
but the social and economic strands are clearly to be seen. As might be expected from 
one of Frederick Jackson Turner’s former students, Professor Wellborn pays con- 
siderable attention to the Anglo-American westward movement; however, the related 
topics of geographic influences, the role of the Indian in American life, and the Spanish 
Southwest do not fare so well. In general much more emphasis is placed on the narra- 
tion and description of events than on the explanation of underlying forces. But it is 
not to be expected that any text will contain everything that everybody might wish 
to find in it. In this one the findings of historical scholarship are accurately sum- 
marized, well organized, and clearly stated. Discursive and longer than some of its 
rivals for academic favor, this book makes room for many interesting side lights, shart 
character sketches, and parenthetical explanations of terms usually taken for granted. 
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On the whole the book is attractive in’ appearance and the maps are adequate. The. 
other illustrations—mainly portraits and outdoors scenes—are commonplace; almost 
no use is made of such visual aids as charts and graphs. The lengthy bibliography— 
nearly eighty pages—is not critical, except for brief notes on the general histories. The 
titles are well chosen from the secondary works; some will perhaps disagree with the 
author's opinion that these are “sufficient for most undergraduates and general readers” 
(p. 927) and will wish that attention had been called to more of the “classics” among 
the primary sources. Presumably students will like this book because of its clarity and 
readability. Corin B. GoopyKoontTz 


TALLEYRAND IN AMERICA AS A FINANCIAL PROMOTER, 1794-96: UNPUB- 
LISHED LETTERS AND MEMOIRS. Translated and edited by Hans Huth and 
Wilma ]. Pugh. Foreword by F. L. Nussbaum. [Volume II of the Annual Report of 
the American Historical Association for the Year 1941.] (Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1943, pp. vii, 181, 65 cents.) Sagan castle in Silesia, the residence of 
Talleyrand’s niece Dorothea, duchess of Dino, has yielded an unpublished manuscript 
relating to Talleyrand in America. Though the existence of this dossier has been 
known for some time, it remained for Dr. Huth to obtain permission to copy the 
contents. The resulting volume publishes those sections which have not heretofore 
appeared. The widespread value of these papers is derived from the versatility and 
keen insight of Talleyrand himself. Perhaps the economic historian will find most 
grist for his mill because Talleyrand was a shrewd observer of the eighteenth century 
marché. Of undoubted interest will be the pages relating to speculation in bonds, the 
Anglo-American exchange, and the American land market. Likewise the memoirs 
exposing the potentialities of trade with India and China indicate the global nature 
of his commercial interest. There is less raw material for those attracted to the prob- 
lem of the émigrés, Franco-American relationships, and the local history of Maine, 
Pennsylvania, and New York, The painstaking biography of Lacour-Gayet might have 
been improved in those sections dealing with America had Sagan castle been open 
earlier to the researcher. Adding to the value of the volume is the careful editorial 
effort which, through a comprehensive introduction (pp. 23) and notes, manages to 
refer to nearly all the known elements for the story of Talleyrand in America. An item 
might have been inserted (p. 91) indicating the existence of the photostats brought 
from Spain by Professor Bemis (see Am. Hist. Rev., XXX, 778-87). The fact that 
Talleyrand received $8,000 from Jaudenes, Spanish envoy to the United States, for a 
seemingly useless, if not fraudulent, piece of paper might explain why no notes were 
made on the conference with Jaudenes on January 13, 1795. The new evidence would 
seem to sustain earlier contentions that Talleyrand did not reap great profits from his 
various activities in the United States. The publication of these papers was a good 
project and the editors are to be congratulated on their selection of material. 

Ricard M. Brack 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY: THE EARLY 
HISTORY OF SCIENCE AND LEARNING IN AMERICA, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SO- 
CIETY DURING THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
Papers read before the American Philosophical Society Midwinter Meeting, February 
13-14, 1942. (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1942, pp. 204, $3.00.) 
It is two hundred years since the American Philosophical Society was founded by 
Benjamin Franklin. Now on the bicentenary of this event the Society has issued this 
splendid survey on the Early History of Science and Learning in America, with special 
reference to the work of the American Philosophical Society during the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries. The book consists of a series of papers read by a number 
of eminent scholars in Philadelphia on February 13-14, 1942, before the midwinter 
meeting of the Society in Philadelphia. It is impossible, of course, in a brief note to do 
more than indicate the contents of the volume. Following a most interesting introduc- 
tion by Edwin G. Conklin the symposium begins with a fascinating study of “James 
Logan, A Colonial Mathematical Scholar and the First Copy of Newton's Principia to 
Arrive in the Colony,” by F. E. Brasch. Next is an account of “Astronomy during the 
Early Years of the American Philosophical Society,” by S. A. Mitchell. H. C. Richards 
writes on “Some Early American Physicists,’ and W. J. Humphreys presents “A 
Review of Papers on Meteorology and Climatology Published by the American 
Philosophical Society Prior to the Twentieth Century.” Dr. B. Willis discusses “Amer- 
ican Geology, 1850-1900,” and D. C. Jackson has a paper on “Engineering in Our 
Early History.” From the consideration of the physical sciences the symposium turns 
to the biological sciences. M. L. Wilson presents a “Survey of Scientific Agriculture,” 
and M. L. Fernald tells of “Some Early Botanists of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety.” Seven additional papers cover such varied subjects as medicine, Joseph Priestley, 
entomology, paleontology, and the American Indian. It is readily seen that although 
a vast territory in the early history of science in America has been covered there are 
a notable number of areas of which no mention has been made. However, Dr. Conklin 
has promised in this introduction that those subjects mention of which is missing 
fram this volume will be discussed in a succeeding publication. It is to be hoped that 
these forthcoming papers will reach the level of excellence set by this series of studies. 
American historians are indeed fortunate to have such a fine collection of papers on 
the beginnings of science in this country. May it serve as a stimulus to further studies 
in a field rich and still largely uncultivated. Morris C. Lerkinp 


THE UNITED STATES: AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By E. 4. Benians, Master of 
St. John’s College. (Cambridge, at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 1943, 
pp. 110, $1.25.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, By John D. Hicks, Morrison 
Professor of American History, University of California, Berkeley. (Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1943, pp. xii, 859, xxxiv, $4.00.) 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC HISTORY. By Harold Underwood Faulkner, Dwight 
Morrow Professor of History, Smith College. [Harper's Historical Series, under the 
editorship of Guy Stanton Ford.] Fifth edition. (New York, Harper, 1943, pp. xxiii, 
784, $3.75.) “This is the first time since 1931 that the volume has been entirely reset. . 
Above all, this revision has afforded an opportunity to include and acknowledge the 
results of much significant research done in recent years by scholars in this field.” 


YEARS OF THIS LAND: A GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Hermann R. Muelder and David M. Delo. (New York, D. Appleton- 
Century, 1943, pp. 243, $2.50.) A historian and a geologist here present in nine lively 
chapters their concept of “geography in motion” across the United States. They are 
free to write unhampered, for the most part, by Congresses, laws, leaders, battles, or 
dates, because they are unconcerned with political, economic, diplomatic, industrial, 
or social history in the usual sense. From these realms they use only such points as 
they think pertinent to show the changing relation of the people to the land. The 
land is featured in two introductory chapters on the geologic background and modern 
meteorological aspects of this continent. The people monopolize the next three chap- 
ters, discussing the trans-Appalachian migration and the land acquisitions of 1775- 
1800, the transit of Yankees and immigrants northwestward and on to the prairies, 
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and the trans Mississippi settlements. The use of the land by the people is the text of 
the concluding four chapters, describing waste of resources, need for conservation, 
political frontiers, and isolation. The whole is written with that liberal use of per- 
sonalized adjectives, physical metaphors, and incisive comment which interests “aver- 
age” readers and pricks them into some reflection on America’s present predicaments. 
The basic principle of civilization, that all aspects of life rest on historic fact, needs 
continual reiteration in every field if we are to build electorate intelligence high 
enough to perpetuate our democratic experiment. Years of This Land capitally illus- 
trates what history can do in the field of geography. It needs doing in every field, par- 
ticularly in the engaging manner of Muelder and Delo, for the votes of our “average” 
citizens bulk far larger than those of “professional” historians. Among the latter the 
honors might perhaps be shared between those who write for scholars and those who 
- clothe Clio in gay dress to catch the eye of casual readers. However, to reach the gen- 
eral reader such books as this should be printed in very large, cheap, paper-bound 
editions, sold in drugstores, dime stores, and groceries. They are too much separated 
from their proper readers if sold in boards over book counters. Nor need they be in- 
dexed; the index here appended is scarcely good enough to be of any use to one who 
employs indexes. Assuming the popular approach to be the primary concern of the 
authors, critics need not cavil at occasional oversimplification and error, as for example 
in treating the Monroe Doctrine and the Bessemer process. The maps must be enjoyed 
by everyone, particularly the capitivating maiden and matron who graphically show 
how “The Appalachians are no lengst young, but the Rockies still preserve their 
figure.” JEANNETTE P. NicgoLs 


NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN STUDIES AND RECORDS. Volume XIII. (Northfeld, 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1943, pp. viii, 203, $2.00.) Every year 
for thirteen years there has come from the desk of the editor of the Norwegian- - 
American Historical Association, Dean Theodore C. Blegen, one of these trim, hand- 
some little volumes. The set is rapidly attaining monumental proportions and shows 
no signs of coming to an end. The quality continues high, as has come to be expected 
as a matter of course from Professor Blegen, but Volume XIII seems to the reviewer 
to achieve something of a climax. The volume contains the usual “America Letter,” 
this one by “A Norwegian Schoolmaster,” edited by Professor C. A. Clausen. The 
schoolmaster, writing from Dane County, Wisconsin, in 1868, was much preoccupied 
with the politico-theological problem of the sinfulness of slavery. Dr. Clausen seems ` 
to miss a very salient historical point in this controversy when he attributes the school- 
master’s intense antislavery bias to his Republican political bias. The Norwegian- 
American laymen were continuing in this issue the Norwegian Jaymen’s insistence 
on their right to do their own religious thinking, instead of merely following the 
upper-class clergy. Since this was an act of freedom, the laymen in both Norway 
and America naturally affiliated with the liberal political parties in both countries. 
The student of the American frontier, specifically the Norwegian-American frontier, 
will find primary source material in A. Lewenhaupt’s “Official Report on Norwegian 
and Swedish Immigration, 1870,” in Mrs, Naeseth’s “Memories from Little Iowa 
Parsonage,” in A. N. Rygg's “A Norwegian Settlement in Missouri,” and in Dr, Einar 
Haugen’s sympathetic edition of John Storseth’s “Pioneering on the Pacific Coast.” 
Dr. Paul Maurice Glasoe’s “A Singing Church” is an outstanding contribution to the 
cultural history of the Norwegians in America by one who has participated in choral 
singing from its infancy to the maturity of the St. Olaf Choir. Few Norwegian- 
Americans know that Carl G. Barth, the co-worker of Frederick Winslow Taylor, was 
one of their stock, but Florence M. Manning places him in proper perspective, Out- 
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standing bibliographical contributions to both Scandinavian and Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can history are made by Mr. Jacob Hodnefield and in “Materials in the National 
Archives Relating to the Scandinavian Countries,” a report published with the consent 
of the national archivist, Solon J. Buck. The great Norwegian historian and statesman 
Halvdan Koht submits two important contributions. One is his review (in a transla- 
"tion by Einar Haugen) of Mr: Blegen's Norwegian Migration to America, Volume II, 
- which places this splendid work in the best light of Norwegian scholarship. The other 
‘is a fascinating little report on Professor Koht's studies concerning the origin of the 
name of Norway, Maine. He concludes that it did not derive from any Norwegian 
settlers. : - B. J. Hove 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. Volume 87, 

` Number 3, THOMAS JEFFERSON. Papers read before the American Philosophical 
Society in celebration of the bicentennial of Thomas Jefferson, third President of the 
Society. (Philadelphia, American Philosophical Society, 1943, pp. iii, 199-289, $1.00.) 
The volume contains the following papers: Edwin G. Conklin, “Introduction to the 
Jefferson Bicentennial Program”; Carl Becker, “What Is Still Living in the Political 
Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson?” Roland S. Morris, “Jefferson as a Lawyer”; M. L. 

- Wilson, “Thomas Jefferson—Farmer”; Louis B. Wright, “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Classics”; Harlow Shapley, “Notes on Thomas Jefferson as a Natural Philosopher”; 
Fiske Kimball, “Jefferson and the Arts”; John Dickinson, “The Old Political Philosophy 
and the New”; Gilbert Chinard, “Jefferson and the American Philosophical Society”; 
and Carl Van Doren, “The Beginnings of the American Philosophical Society.” 


JOHN BROWN, 1800-1859: A BIOGRAPHY FIFTY YEARS AFTER. By Oswald 

> Garrison Villard. Revised edition. (New York, Alfred Knopf, 1943, pp. 752, $5.00.) 
“Such important facts as have been brought to light since the original publication of 
this book by Houghton Mifflin in 1910 are summarized in the Addenda of this new 
edition. Many additions to the bibliography have also been made.” 


CHAUTAUQUA, AN AMERICAN PLACE, By Rebecca Richmond. (New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943, pp. ix, 180, $2.50.) Frankly designed as a popular 
account for the general public, this eminently readable little volume purports to set 
forth “a brief history of Chautauqua [Institution] from its origin to the present day.” 
Background chapters are devoted to “The Place and the People” and “The Family 
Tree,” ‘in which tribute is paid to Holbrook's Lyceum, whose blood “our modern 

Chautauqua carries . . . in its veins.” The concluding chapter pays its respects to the 
“spirit of democracy and service” which the author insists has continued to charac- 
terize Chautauqua since its reorganization in 1933-34. Eight intervening chapters 
trace the development from Chautauquá's inception in 1874 to its threatened collapse 
after 1929. Within the limits of its modest purpose Chautauqua is a very satisfactory 
piece of work, but little in it need detain the specialist. Although Mrs. Richmond has 
consulted the files of the Chautauqua Daily Assembly Herald and The Chautauquan 
(magazine), she has leaned heavily on such standard secondary accounts as J. H. 
Vincent, The Chautauqua Movement, and J. L, Hurlbut, The Story of Chautauqua. 
There is no indication that any strictly source material has been utilized. Neverthe- 
less, the book is handy for its summary of what has happened in the last twenty 
years to one of the most peculiarly American institutions. As an obviously ardent 
Chautauquan, Mrs. Richmond is careful to distinguish Chautauqua geographically from 
Chautauqua Point, New York, and ideologically from the chautauqua circuit, to 
which it was only remotely related. But she makes no effort to explain the organiza- 
tion of the institution and is merely pleasantly vague about its financing. If there is a 
hero in her pages, it is the late George E. Vincent. CHARLES R. Witson 
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AERONAUTIC AMERICANA: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
ON AERONAUTICS PUBLISHED IN AMERICA BEFORE 1g00. By N. H. 
Randers-Pehrson and A. G. Renstrom. [Library of Congress, Division of Acronautics.] 
(New York, Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, Sherman Fairchild Publication 
Fund, 1943, pp. 40.) 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE RISE OF THE MODERN NAVY. By Gordon 
Carpenter O'Gara. (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1943, pp. x, 138, $1.50.) 
Mr. O'Gara has presented concisely and interestingly a study of Theodore Roosevelt's 
contribution to the building of our present Navy. There are chapters on the admin- 
istrative problems of the Navy Department, navy yards and bases, naval construction, 
the organization and distribution of the fleet, and naval personnel. Roosevelt, the 
author shows, instilled new spirit in Navy personnel; he encouraged able young 
officers with new ideas; he reformed naval gunnery, which had been shockingly bad; 
he concerned himself with modernizing naval construction and armament; he estab- 
lished the principle of maintaining one great fleet rather than scattering ships over 
the world; he doubled the enlisted strength and increased the number of officers; he 
forced a reluctant Congress to increase appropriations; he made the country Navy- 
conscious; and he pursued a “large” foreign policy” that depended upon and in turn 
stimulated the growth of naval power. Yet the President was only partially successful 
in persuading older officers to discard outmoded practices. And, in spite of obvious 
successes, there were notable failures: in eliminating huge political appropriations for 
useless navy yards, in attaining necessary naval bases, in reforming cumbersome and 
ineffective administration, and in breaking bureaucratic control, Mr. O'Gara does not 
adequately explain why Roosevelt failed effectively to push reforms he constantly 
advocated in conversation with intimates and in presidential messages. In his preface 
Mr. O'Gara assures us that he will not develop motives or politics back of Roosevelt's 
naval program; and yet, in his introductory chapter, without thorough study, he 
does commit himself to statements about “the necessity for maintaining the balance 
of power in both Europe and Asia” and “the necessity of backing up diplomacy with 
armed force” that not only deal with political motives but express unsupported opin- 
ions as facts. From a useful bibliography Mr. O’Gara by some inadvertence omitted 
perhaps the best previous treatment of his subject, Morison’s Admiral Sims, which he 
himself cited in footnotes. More serious, he failed to use rich manuscript collections. 
such as those of Admiral Sims, Secretaries of the Navy Long and Bonaparte, and 
Theodore Roosevelt, or even the published Papers of John Davis Long. Within the 
limits, however, of dependence on printed materials and of greater brevity than 
Morison employed, Mr. O'Gara has worked thoroughly and carefully. Materials are 
well digested. The book is marked by accuracy, clarity—even in dealing with difficult 
technical subjects—readability, and usefulness for the layman. © Howarp K. BEALE 


PRELIMINARY INVENTORY OF THE RECORDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION, 1917-1920. Part I, THE HEADQUARTERS ORGAN- 
IZATION. (Washington, National Archives, 1943, pp. xlv, 335.) 


HOW OUR ARMY GREW WINGS: AIRMEN AND AIRCRAFT BEFORE 1919. 
By Charles DeForest Chandler, Late Colonel, United States Army, and Frank P. 
Lahm, Brigadier General, United States Army (Retired). (New York, Ronald Press, 
1943, pp. xiii, 333, $3.75.) “The objective of this book is to narrate experiences of the 
era when the Army first sprouted wings, thus supplying the lower end of a com- 
parative measuring rod.” The volume fully achieves its purpose. Appearing as it does 
in the year when aviation has observed its fortieth birthday and Orville Wright his 
seventy-second, when the R.A.F. celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary, and when the 
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use of the air for war was more effective than ever in history, the book is a distinct 
additión to a group of recent monographs which are slowly building up the true story 
of the origins of military aviation. The first of the two authors, Colonel Chandler, 
now deceased, was the officer detailed in the original order of August 1, 1907, to set 
up an aeronautical division of the Signal Office. Brigadier General Lahm (Retired) was 
the winner of the first Gordon Bennett International Balloon Race in 1906 and third 
in chronological assignment to the aeronautical division. After a preliminary review 
of the history of ballooning in peace and war from 1783 to 1907 the authors turn 
to their principal narrative, the development of Army aviation in the United States: 
following the acceptance of the first Wright airplane in August, 1909, Frequently 
mentioned in the story are Army officers destined to become famous in their country’s 
history: among these were Thomas E. Selfridge, No. 2, assigned in 1907; Benjamin D. 
` Foulois, No. 4, in 1908; Henry H. Arnold, No. 14, in 1911; Lewis H. Brereton, No. 24, 
in 1912; and Herbert A. Dargue, No. 31, in 1913. Accounts are given of the invention 
of the first United States bomb-sight in 1911, of the development of the parachute in 
1914; of the Army pilot training courses to 1914, and, finally, of the creation of an 
aviation section in the Signal Corps on July 18, 1914. The book is enlivened by scores 
of interesting anecdotes and by forty-three excellent photographs. It is made useful as 
a reference work by seventeen detailed appendixes and a good index. The only error 
noted is an arithmetical blunder in the table on page 320. J. Duane SquixEs 


THE WPA AND FEDERAL RELIEF POLICY, By Donald S. Howard. (New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1943, pp. 879, $4.00.) “The primary concern of this volume 
is with the lessons to be drawn from experience under the WPA and other relief 
programs, and the application of this knowledge to the development of any similar 
understanding in the post-war period.” 


BROADCASTING HISTORY: THE ST ORY OF THE STORY BEHIND THE 
HEADLINES. By Evelyn Plummer Read, Member of the Radio Committee of the 
American Historical Association. [Bulletins of the American Association for State and 
Local History, Volume I, Number 7, October, 1943.] (Washington, American Associa- 
tion for State and'Local History, 1943, pp. 161-88.) Mrs. Read gives a short summary 
of the growth of the “Story behind the Headlines,” a project begun six years ago 

'. somewhat as an experiment by the Radio Committee of the American Historical As- 
sociation. It has now earned a secure and esteemed place for itself among radio pro- 
grams. The success of the program pays real tribute to the care and attention with 
which its beginnings were fostered and also to the work of Cesar Saerchinger, of 
N.B.C., the director of the series. It may be discouraging to some historians that the 
committee thought it necessary artfully to plan that for “each talk some event or prob- 
lem of front page importance in the contemporary world should serve as springboard 
for a discussion . . . of its historical background, the forces which it had set in motion or 
contributed to its development.” It seems like chocolate-coating. But it is most gratify- 
ing to know that the Association through the medium of radio is aiding in the histori- 
cal education of uncounted listeners who may because of this effort understand better 
in the light of the past the surge of events today and perhaps play a more useful part 
in the enlightened America of the postwar world. 


MCMURTRIE IMPRINTS: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SEPARATELY PRINTED 
WRITINGS BY DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE. With an appraisal of McMurtrie’s 
work by Charles F. Heartman, [Heartman’s Historical Series, No. 65.] (Hattiesburg, ` 
Book Farm, 1942, pp. 55.) This is a deserved tribute to one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished bibliographers, typographers, and historians’ of printing and the graphic 
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arts. The bibliography of McMurtrie's publications is a useful aid to the historian of 
civilization in America, 


UNION LIST OF SERIALS IN LIBRARIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. Edited by Winifred Gregory. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1943, pp. 3065, 
service basis.) 


THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AS PUBLISHER. By LeRoy Charles 
Merritt, [The University of Chicago Studies in Library Science.] (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. xv, 179, $2.00.) This work, with its thirty-three illustra- 
tions and forty-two tables, gives us a complete analysis of the present output of the 
publishing offices of the United States, with an examination of the purpose for which 
these documents are issued and a notation of the departments of the government 
issuing them. Also a study is made of the problems of distribution. Some of the tables 
draw us a picture of the publications of the various departments over a period of 
forty years and the percentages spent by the departments for printing. In addition 
to documents printed by the government printer there are “processed” publications 
(ie. multigraph, mimeograph, etc.) which come from department presses. The 
public printer recommended that all this material be centralized, that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office be authorized to place an employee in each department to decide 
whether material should be processed or printed. The author suggests that this plan 
would solve many problems. The methods of distribution of government publica- 
tions are complex. Many documents are free for the asking—some of these are dis- 
tributed by Congress, some by the departments; many other items are sold by the 
superintendent of documents. Five hundred and forty-four libraries in the country are 
designated as depositories and receive one free copy of all public documents. Other 
libraries must attempt to get them free or by purchase. This policy creates a problem 
and the author suggests as a solution: “It would seem to be reasonably within the 
intent of the original deposition legislation to allow all free, public libraries to receive 
without cost those documents it needs and that it has the facilities to house and 
service.” ARTHUR C. PULLING 


CANADA: MEMBER OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND GOOD 
NEIGHBOR OF THE UNITED STATES. By Frederick George Marcham, Goldwin 
Smith Professor of English History in Cornell University. [Cornell University Curric- 
ulum Series in World History, No. 1.] (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1943, pp. 78, 
40 cents.) 

THE FAR EAST AND THE UNITED STATES. By Knight Biggerstaff, Associate 
Professor of History in Cornell University. [Cornell University Curriculum Series in 
World History, No. 2.] (Jbid., 1943, pp. 60, 40 cents.) The Cornell University Press 
has published these two pamphlets as part of a series designed to aid high-school 
teachers in reorganizing their courses in American history by emphasizing this coun- 
try's relations with other countries. Both bulletins follow a similar plan, including an 
interpretative analysis, a bibliography, study and discussion questions, and activities for 
pupils. Future publications in the series, which is made possible by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, will deal with Latin America and will treat more extensively 
the Far East and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


MONETARY REFORM MOVEMENTS: A SURVEY OF RECENT PLANS AND . 
PANACEAS. By Joseph R. Reeve. Introduction by Willard L. Thorp. (Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. xiv, 404, cloth $3.75, paper, $3.25.) 
This monograph is indispensable to an understanding of the proposals for monetary 
reform that clogged the mails and agitated the lobbies of Washington for a decade 
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after the crash of 1929. Written by a permanent official of the Budget Bureau it is 
based upon a comprehensive survey of primary materials. Its appearance in the midst 
of a war financed by inadequate taxation and heavy borrowing, supported by bank 
credit expansion and currency inflation, is especially timely. It should prove useful in 
the postwar era of unpredictable but admittedly grave fiscal problems. Its historical 
significance lies in its dispassionate description and analysis of an important but fre- 
quently misunderstood phase of the New Deal. While the middle class of Continental 
Europe was drawn to fascism as an escape from the millstones of monopoly capitalism 
and grinding depression, similar elements in America turned to monetary reform 
as the means of economic and social salvation. The result was a conscious revival and 
elaboration of the traditional debtor-agrarian faith in the political control and manipula- 
tion of currency and credit’ as the proper method of overcoming depressions and 
correcting maladjustments in the economic system. It produced a series of proposals 
that ranged from devaluation, a managed currency, remonetization of silver, and deficit 
financing to outright inflation, manipulation of the Federal Reserve System, and even 
nationalization of the banking system. Active support for one or more of these re- 
forms came not only from the middle class and farmer organizations but also from 
speculative, construction, and banking interests, the Hearst press, and even the Socialist 
party and the American Federation of Labor. The chaotic and highly explosive sit- 
uation resulting from the propaganda methods and pressure group tactics of the 
monetary reformers was the driving force behind the formulation of New Deal 
monetary, fiscal, and banking policies. The character and modifications of the New 
Deal monetary program, the leadership furnished the monetary reform movement 
by such figures as Father Charles E. Coughlin, Senator Elmer Thomas, and Professor 
Irving Fisher, and eleven major reforms that were pressed upon the government by 
their enthusiastic adherents are carefully appraised in the light of economic theory 
and the contemportry climate of politics and opinion by this valuable treatise. 
CHESTER McA. DesTLER 


TEN—AND OUT! THE COMPLETE STORY OF THE PRIZE RING IN AMERICA. 
Foreword by Jack Dempsey. Revised edition. (New York, Ives Washburn, 1943, 


pp. 400, $2.75.) 
ARTICLES 


Wirm L. Lucey. Colonial Freedom of Conscience. Hist. Bull., Nov. 
Mary Kent Davey Bascocx. Difficulties and Dangers of Pre-Revolutionary Ordinations. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 
Lynn W. Turner. Thomas Jefferson through the Eyes of a New Hampshire Politician [William 
Plumer], Miss, Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 
GrorcE H. KnoLes. The Religious Ideas of Thomas Jefferson, Ibid. 
Gupert CHIiNarD, Jefferson’s Influence Abroad. Ibid, 
CHARLES A. Bearp. Thomas Jefferson: A Civilized Man. Ibid. 
G. MacLaren Brypon. Thomas Jefferson—Churchman [corrections to article of Catharine D. 
Horsley in July issue]. Tyler's Quar. Hist, and Geneal. Mag., Oct. 
Curtis P. Nerrsis. The American Merchant and the Constitution. Publ. Col, Soc, Massachusetts: 
` Transactions, 1937-42, XXXIV. 
C. B. June. Navy Powder Goes on a Journey: An Episode of the War of 1812. U. S. Naval 
Inst. Proc., Sept. 
HaroLo Wurman Braptey. Hawaii and the American Penetration of the Northeastern Pacific, 
1800-1845. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 
Ricard Horsrapter. William Leggett, Spokesman of Jacksonian Democracy. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Dec. 
RicHaro J, PurceLL. Missionaries from All Hallows (Dublin) to the United States, 1842-1865. 
Recs. Am, Cath. Hist. Soc., Dec., 1942. 
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R. GeraroD McMurtry. Disappointed Presidential Hopefuls in 1860. Lincoln Herald, Oct, 

James DAUGHERTY. On the Lincoln Trail. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Sept. 

Harry E, Prarr. Lincoln Pilots the Talisman. Ibid. 

DanizL H. Newari. A Bookseller Remembers. Ibid. 

Rurus RockwELL Witson. Learning about Lincoln: A Chronicle and an Estimate. Lincoln 
Herald, Oct. 

Roserr L. Krxcaw. Workshop of a Lincoln Scholar [Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard]. 1b1d. 

Harry E. Pratr. Dr, Anson G. Henry, Lincoln's Physician and Friend, Ibid. 

Howarp R Marraro. Lincoln's Offer of a Command to Garibaldi: Further Light on a Disputed 
Point of History. Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., Sept. 

DonaLb Marquanp Dozer. Anti-Expansionism during the Johnson Administration, Pacific Hist. 
Rev., Sept. E 

Bruno Lasker. Come in but Close the Door behind You: Chinese Exclusion in the United 
States. Pacific Affairs, Sept. 

Georcz Harmon KnNoLEs. Populism and Socialism with Special Reference to the Election of 
1892. Pacific Hist. Rev., Sept. 

WinniamM A, Russ, yr. Hawaiian Labor and Immigration Problems before Annexation. Jour. 
Mod. Hist., Sept. 

Fumer Moop. The Historiographic Setting of Turner’s Frontier Essay: Comments on the 
Occasion of Its Fiftieth Anniversary. Agricultural Hist., July. 

Ropnery C. Lorne. Moving Back from the Atlantic Seaboard. Ibid., Apr. 

Marto J. Pusey. Revolution at Home. South Atlantic Quar., July. 

Hanson W. BaLbwIN. America at War: Summer, 1943. For. Affairs, Oct. 

DupLey W. Knox. The Navy's History Program, U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Sept. 

Grorcz Witson WiLLouoHaY. Cooperation between the State and Federal Departments of 
Agriculture. lowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Oct. 

GEORGE A, ZamrisxtE. Why We Are Called Americans. New-York Hist. Soc. Quar. Bull., Oct. 

H. PAUL CAEMMERER. Sesquicentennial of the United States Capitol. South Atlantic Quar., Oct. 

Cuartes H. WesLeY. The Treatment of the Negro in the Teaching of United States History. 
Social Educ., Nov. 

Freperick L. Scuuman. “Bill of Attainder” in the Seventy-cighth Congress. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., 
Oct. 

DOCUMENTS 

Howarp R. Marraro. Unpublished Mazzei Correspondence during His American Mission to 
Europe, 1780-1783 [I]. William and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

Joser T. DurxiN. Journal of the Revd. Adam Marshall, Schoolmaster, U.S.S. North Carolina. 
1824-1825. Recs. Am. Cath. Hist. Soc., Mar. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE NEW ENGLAND AND WILLOW TREE COINAGES OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Sydney P. Noe. [Numismatic Notes and Monographs, No. 102.] (New York, 
American Numismatic Society, 1943, pp. 55, plates xvi, $3.00.) 


CONSTITUTION-MAKING IN A DEMOCRACY: THEORY AND PRACTICE IN 
NEW YORK STATE. By Vernon A. 'O'Rourke, Assistant Professor of Political 
Science, Swarthmore College, and Douglas W. Campbell, Assistant Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Union College. [Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, New Series, No. 29.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, pp. xiii, 286, 
$2.75.) This is a study dedicated to the proposition that the processes of self-govern- 
ment in a democratic society, even constitution-making, are not and cannot be “above 
politics.” The constitutional convention has become a symbol for a body of all-wise, 
nonpolitical beings deliberating majestically on fundamental law. The authors have 
supplied a painstakingly thorough description of the New York convention of 1938, 
from the struggle over its origin through its sessions with the job politics, party 
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strategy, and pressure politics evident therein—all of which they hold to be the stuff 
of, which politics is made. Particularly detailed attention is given to the action of the 
sovereign people on the convention’s work. This topic occupies more than two thirds 
of the pages of the book. According to their survey New York’s experience has pro- 
duced a joining of the idea of a constitution as a limitation upon power with the 
idea of a constitution as an embodiment of policy-making by the people, To reverence 
for the symbol has been added the people's share in the making of policy. For all their 
success in displaying the likeness of the characteristics, procedures, and techniques of 
the 1938 convention to those of an ordinary legislature, the authors do not favor the 
discarding of the former. In their view this would be dangerously like trying to take 
politics out of democracy; and they find it worth while that institutional expression 
should be given to the total process of popular constitution-making, which they regard 
as symbolizing the superior authority of the action of the “People-asa-Whole.” The 
arguments and the: historical and factual descriptions are couched in fairly readable 
style and the book will interest—and perhaps be provocative—both for intelligent 
New Yorkers and for students of political science. CHARLES WorTHEN SPENCER 


ARTICLES 


RoserT E. Moopy. The Proposed Colony of Georgia in New England, 1713-1733. Publ. Col. 
Soc. Massachusetts: Transactions, 1937-1942, XXXIV. 

Ricnarp LeBaron Bowen. Early Rehoboth Families and Events. New Eng. Hist. and Geneal. 
Reg., Oct. 

Ricuarp Munte Brace. Talleyrand in New England: Reality and Legend. New Eng. Quar., 
Sept. 

Kerra R. Hurcmison. James Gordon Carter [1795-1849]: Educational Reformer. Ibid. 

CHarLes A, Mapison. Benjamin R. Tucker [1854-1939]: Individualist and Anarchist. Ibid. 

Court Martial of Isaac Tichenor, Sometime Governor of Vermont [1780]. Proc. Vermont Hist.. 
Soc., Sept, 

Marcaret T. SMALLEY. Notes on Early Vermont Artists. Ibid. 

Jonn C. Hoven. Beginnings of Catholic Schools in Vermont, Ibid, 

Roserr Davis, Middlebury Sketches: II, Shortsleeve Emporium, Ibid. 

Eare WinLrams Newron. Deficiencies in Our History and Research in Progress. Ibid. 

Grorce L. Haskixs. Gavelkind and the Charter of Massachusetts Bay. Publ. Col. Soc. Massa- 
chusetts: Transactions, 1937-1942, XXXIV. 

Ernest S, Doper. Captain Benjamin Vanderford of Salem [1788-1842]. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., 
Oct. 

James Duncan Pamirs, East India Voyages of Salem Vessels before 1800 [cond]. Ibid., July, 
Oct, 

Henry Wrcekorr BELENAP. A Check List of Salem Privateers in the War of 1812 [cont.]. Ibid. 

ARTHUR J, ALEXANDER. Federal Officeholders in New York State as Slaveholders, 1789-1805. 
Jour. Negro Hist., July. 

Harry J, Carman and ReINHARD H. Lurmn. The Séward-Fillmore Feud and the Disruption of 
the Whig Party. New York Hist., July. 

. Ear S. Poncgroy. The Visit of the Russian Fleet in 1863. Ibid., Oct, 

Toren C. Bannister. Some Early Iron Buildings in New York. Ibid. 

Lester Grosvenor WeLLs. Myrtilla Miner [established in 1851 a school for colored youth in 
Washington, D. C.]. 7bid., July. 

ARTHUR A, Exmcu, JR. Thomas Eddy and the Beginnings of Prison Reform in New York. Ibid. 

Davi MaLDwYN Eris. Albany and Troy —Commercial Rivals. Ibid., Oct. 

Preliminary Checklist of Batavia Imprints [1, 11]. /drd., July, Oct. 

Courtney R. Haru. Early Days in Hempstead, Long Island. Ibid., Oct. 

Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York State (Exclusive of New York 
City), Supplements nos. 1, 2, 3. Ibid., Apr., July, Oct. 

CLIFFORD Lord. The Farmers’ Museum: The Museum of the New York Historical Association 
at Cooperstown, Agricultural Hist., July. 
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WiLiam Starr Myers. New Jersey Politics from the Revolution to te Civil War. Americana, 
July. 

Jokia SABINE. Silversmiths of New Jersey. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Oct. > 

Mary CLEMENT. Henry Nichols: The First Residential S: P. G. Missionary to Pennsylvania, Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Sept. 

J. Bannerr Noran, An Introduction to Southeastern Pennsylvania History. Americana, July. 

Arta Scunocx. Amish Americans: Frontiersmen. Western Pennsylvania Hist, Mag., Mar. 

Henry Kino Sresenecx. William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and the Taxation of America. Ibid. 

Exuis B. Burorss. The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Western Pennsylvania. Ibid. 


DOCUMENTS 


Roszrr L. STRAKER. Letters from Samuel G. Howe to Horace Mann. New Eng, Quar., Sept. 

Narrative of Richard Lee [concl.]. Proc. Vermont Hist, Soc., Sept. $ 

Gzorcz M, Esey. John Wilkes and William Palfrey. Publ. Col. Soc. Massachusetts: Trans- 
actions, 1937-1942, XXXIV. 

Greta G. Hucmes and Ricnarn Owen. A German Duke in America [Grand Duke Karl 
Bernhard, House of Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach, 1825; from Die Reise durch Nord Amerika, 1828]. 
New York Hist., Oct. 

Bruce T. McCutty. Civil War Diary of Samuel Tiebout [cond.]. Ibid., July. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


PROCEEDINGS AND ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF MARYLAND, 
1764-1765. J. Hall Pleasants, Editor. [Archives of Maryland, LIX.] (Baltimore, Mary- 
land Historical Society, 1942, pp. lxxiii, 482.) 


COLONEL WILLIAM FLEMING ON THE VIRGINIA FRONTIER, 1755-1783. By 
William D. Hoyt, jr. [Dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1940.] (Charlottes- 
ville, the author, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 1942, pp. 99-119, 405-34, 
175-210, lithoprinted.) 


WILLIAM PRESTON JOHNSTON: A TRANSITIONAL FIGURE OF THE CON- 
FEDERACY. By Arthur Marvin Shaw. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana State University 
Press, 1943, pp. Xv, 299, $3.00.) William Preston Johnston is worth a biography if for 
no other reason than the fact that, though a “Deke” and a “Bones man” at Yale, he 
ended his career as a college president in the South. So distinct a reversal of fortune 
suggests a life of some vicissitude, and such his was. The son of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, he was raised from infancy by relatives of his mother, who died 
while he was still a baby, in Louisville. In 1852 he graduated with distinction from 
Yale, and for almost a decade he practiced Jaw, not too successfully, in his native 
city and in New York. An ardent supporter of Southern rights, the autumn of 1861 
found him fighting in Virginia as lieutenant colonel of a Kentucky regiment. Shortly 
a severe illness ended his field service, and he spent the rest of the war as aide-de-camp 
to President Davis, with whom he remained on terms of closest intimacy. Upon his 
release from Federal prison, his burning desire to write the biography of his father 
and poor financial conditions, both public and private, caused him to accept a position 
as Kentucky professor of history at Washington University. under the presidency of 
General Lee. In 1872 he resigned and devoted the next six years to the biography. 
Its publication brought him little financial return, a bitter disappointment, but it did 
result in his election to the presidency of Louisiana State University in 1880 and of 
the small New Orleans college which Paul Tulane endowed several years later with 
$1,000,000. Thanks to the biography and three volumes of: saccharine verse, in 
addition to his eloquent oratory, Johnston achieved quite a literary reputation in 
his day. His real contribution, however, was to education, for which he was an ardent 
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and ubiquitous crusader. Privately endowed colleges were essential to the health of 
democracy both in the South and in the nation, he reiterated, and men of means 
should support them. Though he was unable to obtain more of the Tulane fortune 
than the original donation, he persuaded Mrs. Josephine Newcomb to contribute 
$3,000,000 for a woman's college of the university, His educational policy, in 
theory and in practice, was amazingly broad: the ideal university was “the one most 
exactly adapted to the condition of the people whom it is designated to educate.” A 
man of genuine intellectual stature, in spite of the conservatism of his section and 
his profession, he boldly attacked the contemporary plutocracy and publicly advocated 
labor unions, hours of labor laws, a graduated income tax, and other Populist reforms. 
Dr. Shaw has done a painstaking job of research and writing. He has written a. 
narrative of Johnston’s life rather than an interpretation of the man himself, but 
Tulane’s first president may have been the type who does not co-operate with his 
biographer. Some readers, including the reviewer, will regret the author’s occasional 
lapse into a eulogistic attitude and language characteristic of the Old South and the 
U.D.C. This minor fault can be discounted in view of his choice of an excellent and 
a difficult subject, , GERALD M. CAPERS, JR. 
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Josærn H. Parks, John Bell and the Compromise of 1850. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

WiLiam O. Lyncos. The Westward Flow of Southern Colonists before 1861. Ibid. 

_ Ricwar D., SreuarT. Confederate Buttons. Essex Inst, Hist. Colls., July. 

Josep Towns Wester. Literary Culture and Eighteenth Century Maryland: Summary of 

` Findings. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. r. 

Hamu.ton Owens, Maryland's First Warship [the Defence]. Ibid. 
CmarLes BrancH CLARK. Politics in Maryland during the Civil War [cont.]. Ibid. 

RAPHAEL Semmes, Civil War Song Sheets: One of the Collections of the Maryland Historical 
Society. Ibid. 

Nannie Batt Nimmo and WiLLiam B. Marye. Light on the Family of Governor Josias Fendall. 
Ibid. 

Grorog CARRINGTON Mason. The Colonial Churches of Prince George and Dinwiddie Counties, 
Virginia. William and Mary Coll. Quar, Hist. Mag., July. 

_B, RAnDoLPH WELLFORD, ELLEN B. WooLDRIDGE, and CLAYTON Torrence. A Catalogue of the 
Principal Publications of the Virginia Historical Society, 1833-1843. Virginia Mág. Hist, and - 
Biog., July. 

Matthew Fontaine Maury's Holy Bible [Oxford, 1859]. Tyler’s Quar. Hist. and Geneal. Mag., 
Oct. 

ANNE Fioyp Upsuur and Rapu T, WurreLaw, Library of the Rev. Thomas Teackle. William 
. and Mary Coll. Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

CLAYTON Torrence. The Semi-Centennial of the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Jonn Hore FRANKLIN. Slaves Virtually Free in Ante-Bellum North Carolina, Jour. Negro Hist, 
July. 

Douvotas C. McMurtRIE. Some Nineteenth Century South Carolina Imprints, 1801-1820 [cont.]. 
South Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., July. 

Emma B, RicHarpsoN. Dr. Anthony Cordes and Some of His Descendants [concl.]. Ibid. 

Wiium M. Green. Francis Lieber at the South Carolina College. Proc. South Carolina Hist. 
Assoc., 1943. 

Eucenz P. Linx, The Republican Society of Charleston. Ibid. 

ALFRED O. ALpripce. George Whitefield’s Georgia Controversies, Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 

CuarLES L. Mowar. The Enigma of William Drayton. Florida Hist. Quar., July. 

James W. SiLver. C. P. J. Mooney of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, Crusader for Diversifica- 
tion [1908-26]. Agricultural Hist., Apr. 

Harry L. Cores, yr. Some Notes on Slaveownership and Landownership i in Louisiana, 1850- 
1860. Jour. Southern Hist., Aug. 
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Wuuiam D., Hoyt, yr. The Calvert-Stier Correspondence [cont.]. Maryland Hist. Mag., Sept. 

Howarn R. Marraro. Jefferson’s Letters Concerning the Settlement of Mazzei’s Virginia Estate. 
Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Sept. 

The Burning of the Richmond Theatre, 1811: A Letter from Thomas R. Joynes to Levin S. 
Joynes [Dec. 27, 1811]. Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

W. A. Bryan. Three Unpublished Letters of Parson Weems. William and Mary Coll, Quar. 
Hist. Mag., July. 

Jay B. HussrLL. Some New Letters of Walter Savage Landor [to G.'P. R. James, 1838-41]. 
Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., July. 

Ross B. Jounsron. West Virginians in the American Revolution [Mace to McCune]. West 
Virginia Hist., Oct. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD Stoney. The Memoirs of Frederick Augustus Porcher [cont.]. South Carolina 
Hist, and Geneal. Mag.; July. 

James A. Pavcetr. The Documents Showing That the United States Ultimately Financed the 
West Florida Revolution of 1810. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct, 1942. 

Jura Kararyn Garrerr. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier [letters 9 and 10, 
Oct. 12, Nov. 20, 1808]. Southwestern Hist. Quar., July. 


WESTERN TERRITORIES AND STATES 


EMILY DONELSON OF TENNESSEE. By Pauline Wilcox Burke. Two volumes. 
(Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 1941, xvi, 297; vii, 245, $5.00 per set.) Emily 
Tennessee Donelson was a member of the numerous and influential Donelson clan, 
the descendants of Colonel John Donelson, who led a group of settlers in 1780 on a 
thousand-mile voyage in flatboats down the Holston and Tennessee rivers and up the 
Ohio and the Cumberland to make their homes in Nashville and its vicinity. Andrew 
Jackson became a member of this family when he married Rachel Robards, Colonel 

” John’s daughter. Emily was Rachel Jackson’s niece; she married Andrew Jackson 
Donelson, her first cousin and the ward of the future President; and at the age of 
twenty-one she became Jackson’s “Lady of the White House.” These two volumes 
are something more than the story of Emily Donelson’s life. With obvious pride, 
with imagination, and with a good deal of sentiment, the author, herself a member 
of the Donelson clan, has written a gossipy, anecdotal, and somewhat romanticized 
history of the Donelsons of Tennessee during approximately the half century that 
ended with Emily’s death in 1836. There is a wealth of detail about the personal 
relationships of the Donelsons and their neighbors, their courtships, their marriages, 
their childbearing, their deaths. The style of the narrative is itself a record. Shortly 
after Emily’s birth, for example, it is related that her relatives “greeted the wee one 
sleeping peacefully in her .. . cradle carved from the trunk of a tree from the nearby 
forest.” One of Emily's alleged suitors is described as “that gay young blade Sam 
Houston,” and her future husband as “Emily's Sir Walter Raleigh.” A “suppressed 
tinge of melancholy” in some of her letters is ascribed “to the fact that the dread germ 
of tuberculosis was at its work in her frail body.” There is much in these volumes 
about Andrew Jackson, not in relation to affairs of state, except incidentally, but in 
regard to his personal relationships. A good bit can be learned from them about the 
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personality of Jackson that is not apparent in biographies concerned with matters 
. considered to be of greater moment than, for example, the President’s participation in 
the christening of Emily's first “White House baby.” Several chapters contain an 
` account of Emily's career in the White House, social life in Washington, and, in- 
` evitably, the Peggy Eaton feud. The author of these volumes appears to have been 
indefatigable in her search for information. The forty-nine pages of notes that docu- 
ment her story contain numerous references to privately owned manuscripts as well 
as manuscript collections in the possession of the Library of Congress and other in- 
stitutions. From these she has often quoted at length, letting the actors on her family 
stage tell their own story. The book is abundantly illustrated with reproductions of 
Donelson family portraits and photographs of coats of arms, heirlooms, and the like. 
Mrs, Burke’s study of the history of her family has produced results that, in many 
respects, are worthy of emulation by others of that large group who seek knowledge 

of their ancestors. The social historian can read these volumes with profit, 

P. M. Hamer 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, THE HUDSON ERA: A HISTORY OF 
WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE AND ACADEMY AT HUDSON, OHIO, - 
FROM 1826 TO 1862. By Frederick Clayton Waite, Professor Emeritus in Western 
Reserve University. (Cleveland, Western Reserve University Press, 1943, pp. XV, 540.) 
Western Reserve College, founded at Hudson, Ohio, in 1826, is another example of 
the impact of New England theology and intellectualism upon the early Middle West. 
It was outstanding for several decades because of standards of scholarship comparable 
with those of the older New England institutions. It emphasized science as well as 
theology and moral philosophy; it had the first observatory west of the Alleghenies 

‘and, until 1858, the only branch of Phi Beta Kappa west of Schenectady; and it de- 
veloped four departments—collegiate, preparatory, and theological departments and 
a medical branch in nearby Cleveland. This volume follows the history of Western 
Reserve College during its first fifty-six years, until it moved to Cleveland to become 
an urban university, leaving its preparatory department behind in Hudson to grow 
eventually into the independent Western Reserve Academy of today. There is bound 
to be much detail in a volume of this kind which makes rather tedious reading 
except for alumni, students, and friends of the schoo}, but the author has made a 
conspicuous effort to relate his story to the larger educational and historical currents* 
of the day. He has assembled a mass of material on early catalogues, faculty, trustees, 
calendars, commencements, student life, library, faculty regulations, literary societies 
and fraternities, the financial struggles of the institution, and the administrations of 
its first four presidents. Much of this has considerable general value to students of 
the history of education in the United States. This is a sound and scholarly piece of 
work, based on extensive research in the local materials and in the history of sister . 
institutions. The college’s most serious competitor in the early days was nearby Oberlin. 
Its students were penalized if they displayed “a strong determination” to visit that 
fanatical haven of Perfectionism. The writer, after the lapse of all these years, still 
reveals considerable feeling in his references to Western Reserve's early rival. 

Can. WirTkE 


THE JOHN TIPTON PAPERS. With an Introduction by Paul Wallace Gates, Cornell 
University, Volume I, 1809-1827, compiled by Glen A. Blackburn, edited by Nellie _ 
- Armstrong Robertson and Dorothy Riker. Volume II, 1828-1833, and Volume HI, 
1834-1839, compiled and edited by Nellie Armstrong Robertson and Dorothy Riker. 
[Indiana Historical Collections, Volumes XXIV, XXV, XXVI] (Indianapolis, Indiana 
Historical Bureau, 1942, pp. xix, 909; xi, 947; ix, 927, $11.00 for three volumes.) In 
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a recent issue of a nationally known magazine for autograph and historical collectors 
tribute was paid to the Indiana Historical Society and other such organizations “for 
their progressive attitude.” The publications issued by these groups, the article as- 
serted, “show how ably they are attacking the new problem of enlivening their in- 
stitutions and avoiding the stigma of ‘mausoleum’ recently applied to one of their 
group.” The work under review is a good illustration of the accuracy of this observa- 
tion. John Tipton was one of the leading figures in the carly history of Indiana. 
Beginning his political career in the pioneer territory, he soon became known through- 
out the state as a large land- and mill-owner. He strenuously championed internal 
improvements. He was recognized as one of the outstanding Indian agents in the 
state. This experience later made him invaluable in Congress as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. On other national issues, however, his voice was 
usually weak or entirely silent. The John Tipton Papers are based largely on a col- 
lection of some 7,500 pieces of manuscript, consisting of journals, memoranda, 
receipts, letters to and from Tipton, and various other papers in the Indiana State 
Library. The editing of the papers is well done. The spelling and punctuation of 
manuscript sources have been preserved. Dr. Gates’s valuable summary of the activities 
of Tipton furnishes a good introduction to the volumes. The footnotes are adequate. 
Each volume has its own comprehensive index. While such a work as this would not 
have a widespread popular appeal, yet the layman historian as well as the research 
scholar will find much interesting reading in these pages. I. GEORGE BLAKE 


THE INDIANA HOME. By Logan Esarey, Late Professor of History at Indiana Uni- 
versity. (Crawfordsville, Indiana, R. E. Banta, 1943, pp. 108, $3.00.) Dr. Logan 
Esarey labored for nearly three decades at Indiana University as teacher, editor of 
the Indiana Magazine of History, and editor and author of several volumes and 
monographs on various phases of Indiana history, in which field he came to be 
regarded as an eminent authority. This little volume, published posthumously, con- 
sists of a series of essays found among his papers. The scope and content of the | 
volume are clearly indicated by the subjects treated: “The First Inhabitants,” “The 
Cabin in the Clearing,” “The Indiana Home,” “Farm Life in the Fifties,” “The 
Settler Becomes a Citizen,” and “A Tale or Two.” Written primarily for young 
people, whom Dr. Esarey delighted to instruct in the early history of his native state, 
the essays are couched in simple and picturesque language. They exhibit many char- 
acteristics of the author, who liked to consider himself as a typical Hoosier. His 
subtle wit, sparkling humor, homely philosophy, hatred of sham and pretense, and 
fondness for pointed illustration are evident on nearly every page. Taken as a whole, 
the essays present a rather adequate word picture of the various stages in the de- 
velopment of civilization in the Hoosier state from its earliest white settlement to 
the eve of the Civil War. This attractive little volume is published in a limited 
edition of only 325 copies. The smallness of the edition is a matter of regret, as this 
is the sort of work that should be placed in the hands of every schoolchild in Indiana. 

WALTER PRICHARD 


GIANTS GONE: MEN WHO MADE CHICAGO. By Ernest Poole. (New York, 
Whittlesey House, 1943, pp. 354, $2.75.) In his Giants Gone: Men Who Made Chicago, 
Ernest Poole, well-known Chicago novelist, has written anecdotally of some of Chi- 
cago's important personages, On the whole, he has chosen to describe the builders of 
trade, the miracle-makers of big business, and a few of those who promoted things 
of the spirit, rather than politicians who somehow or other never tried long enough, 
or hard enough, to make Chicago as effective and great in government as many of 
these other leaders tied in their respective fields. It is true, of course, that the men 
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of whom he writes, sometimes uncritically, frequently connived with political bosses 
and others who countenanced undertakings of doubtful value and honesty. Some of 
them even held political office, especially those who lived in the forties, fifties, and 
sixties. There are nineteen “giants” whom Mr. Poole considers as having enough 
“bold vision, buoyant courage and deep tireless vitality” (p. 4) to merit inclusion in 
his book—qualities, he thinks, needed but lacking at the present time, It is true that 
the chosen nineteen practiced these virtues assiduously, but that they were monopolized 
by Chicagoans of other days is surely debatable. All the “giants” described are great 
in the eyes of Chicagoans, but to others the sketches of Cyrus McCormick, Marshall 
Field, Allan Pinkerton, P. D. Armour, George M. Pullman, Jane Addams, Theodore 
Thomas, and William Rainey Harper will appear the most interesting and important. 
For his biographies Mr. Poole has drawn upon his own memories and upon the 
recollections of persons still living who knew his subjects. A bibliography of printed 
sources examined appears at the close of the book, but several of the best and most 
authoritative works are not listed. A table of contents would have been helpful to those 
wishing a catalogue of the men discussed. The book, in brief, is a clearly and in- 
_ terestingly written recapitulation of generally familiar facts. Bessie Louise Prercg 


MISSOURI, DAY BY DAY. Floyd C. Shoemaker, Editor. Volume 1. (Columbia, State. 
Historical Society of Missouri, 1942, pp. v, 446.) This day-by-day calendar of sig- 
nificant events in Missouri history covers the first six months of the year. Only four 
dates failed to reveal an event or birth date of some importance in Missouri’s history. 
Particularly commendable are the short bibliogtaphies following each article. Vol- 
ume II, completing the year, will soon appear. 


PETER MELENDY: THE MIND AND THE SOIL. By Luella M. Wright. [Iowa 
Biographical Series, established by Benjamin F. Shambaugh.] (Iowa City, State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1943, pp. 360, $2.00.) Every Midwestern community, perhaps 
every American community, had in its early history one or more Peter Melendys. 
He or they were among the first arrivals. They saw great opportunities in the future 
for themselves and the raw village of straggling houses. They, like Peter Melendy, 
bought land, started stores, and then a bank, built a church, a school, started a news- 
paper, sought to head a railroad their way and to capture the county seat from other 
like towns with their Peter Melendys. This particular Peter Melendy settled in Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. He was naturally a respected leading citizen, a worthy but in no way 
distinguished example of the very worthy and hitherto undistinguished men who 
picked town sites on a river bank or in the wide open prairies and started the scores 
of “Biggest Little Cities West of Chicago.” It is not an exciting story but you will 
understand the beginnings of culture in the Corn Belt only from such plodding 

* chronicles. This Peter Melendy seems to have overlooked the best thing in the limits 
of his town for although he pushed the agricultural school in Ames he does not figure 
much, if at all, in the founding and rise of the present claim of Cedar Falls to dis- 
tinction, namely the only teachers college in all Iowa. 


THE MONTANA FRONTIER. By Merrill G. Burlingame, Professor of History, 
Montana State College. (Helena, State Publishing Company, 1942, pp. xili, 418, $2.50.) 
The Montana frontier, as viewed by Dr. Burlingame, begins with the coming of 
Lewis and Clark and disappears for the most part by the time Montana became a 
state in 1889. The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is to present some 
of the more important movements of the period “with greater detail than the average 
text can include, yet briefly enough to be useful to the general reader.” Disclaiming 
the work is a text, the author has used a combination of both the topical and 
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The first six chapters are devoted to the period prior to the organization of Montana ' 


Territory in 1864, with emphasis upon the fur trade, Indian policy, early transporta- 
tion, and the work of .the Army in exploring, guarding, and developing the Western 
country. The nine remaining chapters deal successively with government and men 
during the territorial period, the new Indian policy, the military in Montana and the 
Indian wars, the open range, religion and culture on the frontier, and the beginnings 
of agriculture. The author is at his best in the chapters on Indian and military affairs— 


approximately one third of the book—chapters which, to the knowledge of the , 
reviewer, constitute the most authoritative account in print of this phase of Montana's < 


history. Dr. Burlingame’s approach is scholarly, with considerable attention given to 
correlating the events of frontier Montana with the larger trends taking place in the 
United States at the same time. Source and secondary materials used are indicated 
by twenty-five pages of footnotes “placed at the end of the book to avoid troubling 
those who may not be interested in them.” Maps, charts, and a number of well- 
chosen illustrations add their information. Though a bit too detailed to make any 
great appeal to the general reader, this book will appeal to the critical student as a 
worthy contribution to a more complete history of the state based upon carefully 
sifted source materials. The following minor errors are noted: John “Mullins” (p. 
109) for John “Mullan”; “Clark’s Fork” (p. 15 ff.) for “Clark Fork” of the Columbia; 
“Big Horn” (p. 49) for “Bighorn” River; and “Chouteau” (p. 402) for the town of 
“Choteau.” The index confuses William A. Clark, the copper king, with William 
Clark, the explorer (p. 402); the page reference for note 10 (p. 365) should be page 341 
rather than page 391. Kullyspel House was built by David Thompson on Pend Oreille 
Lake in 1809, rather than in 1808 (p. 15); and Howe's House according to all available 
evidence lasted only during the summer and autumn of 1810, rather than being 
“operated for several years” (p. 52). Epwarp EARL BENNETT 


TULSA: FROM CREEK TOWN TO OIL CAPITAL. By Angie Debo. (Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1943, pp. xii, 123, $1.50.) The last two of the ‘ten 
chapters of this little book deal with twentieth century Tulsa, Oklahoma, which 
claims to be the oil capital of the world. Necessarily, it is a brief summary, but it 
is suggestive of a somewhat subdued chamber of commerce pamphlet, illustrated by 
two photographs of oil installations and one of churches. The cow-town chapter is 
excellent, so far as it goes, but needs perspective to indicate the important practice of 
grazing transient cattle in the bluestem pastures to the north of the city—this is the 
more important because the procedure still continues. The unique portion of this 
little book, however, and the part that provides amply its justification is the story of 
the Indian regime. The Lochapoka town of the Creek Indians was an offshoot of the 
Tallasi, visited in 1540 by De Soto, and, upon transplantation to the Creek reservation 
in Oklahoma in 1836, took the name Tallasi, contracted to Tulsa, to designate its 
western home. This history of the Indian Tulsa is a by-product of the author’s larger 
work The Road to Disappearance, a history of the Creek nation, and represents a 
highly competent handling of a local theme that was only incidental to the parent 
book. It is a type and quality of local history that is much too rare in the West. The 
dramatic climax of the book was reached well before the end in the appearance of 


Chitto Harjo (Crazy Snake) before a committee of the United States Senate, Novem- > 


ber 23, 1906. Not even the mutilation of the text by an incompetent Indian interpreter 
can destroy the rhetorical quality of the old chief’s plea in defense of his own way 
of life. Here is the raw material, as though made to order, for a tragic drama, a 
standing invitation to a literary artist in search of a theme. The white man's oil capital 


` 
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of the last two chapters comes as an anticlimax, which Miss Debo pate did not - 
intend but which is emphasized by the fact thar it follows the simple eloquence of 
Chitto Harjo’s indictment of civilization. James C, MALIN 


A PARTIAL LIST OF ORGANIZATIONS IN CALIFORNIA INTERESTED IN . 


CALIFORNIA HISTORY. Compiled by the California State Historical Association. 
Second edition, with reports of activities, 1935-1940. (Los Angeles, California State 
Historical Association, 1942, pp. 127.) 


“RESOURCES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARIES: A SURVEY OF FACILI- 
TIES FOR STUDY AND RESEARCH. By John VanMale, Director, Pacific North- 
west Bibliographic Center. (Seattle, Pacific Northwest Library Association, 1943, pp. XV, 
404, $4.00.) To the volumes already published on Resources of Southern Libraries and 
Resources of New York Libraries is added now a third volume, entitled Resources of 
Pacific Northwest Libraries. Like its predecessors it becomes at once indispensable 
for scholars in the area or concernéd with the historical and cultural resources of the 
area. The Board on Resources of the American Library Association has sponsored the 
series and it is to be hoped can carry it through until it covers all similar regions. 
An important outcome of such surveys should be better regional co-operation in build- `- 

’ ing strong specialized collections, This volume, good and useful in itself, ought to 
have influence in an area where conditions sHould favor building special strength by 

` avoiding waste of resources by senseless rivalry and duplication. 
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Tuomas D. Crank. The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, April 22, 23, 24, 1943. Miss. Valley Hist, Rev., Sept. 

Russert H. ANDERSON. Advancing across the Eastern Mississippi Valley [1790-1860]. Agricul- 
tural Hist., Apr. 

Warp R. Jarson. Aaron Burr's “Trial” for Treason, at Frankfort, 1806. Filson Club Hist. 
Quar., Oct. 

Id. A Skewh and Bibliography of the Kentucky State Historical Society, 1836-1943. Reg. 

' Kentucky State Hist. Soc., July. 

Grorcg K, HoLBERT. Barney, Forgotten Hero. Ibid., Apr. 

Wi,.LarD Rouse Junson. Thomas Benton Ford and Laura Catherine Ford: Biographical and 
Literary Notes and Criticisms. lbid., Jan., 1943. 

Orro H, Rormerr. Report of the Dedication of the Inscriptions on the Thomas Jefferson Statue, 
Louisville, July 4, 1943. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Oct. 

KENNETE Rose, A Nashville Musical Decade, 1830-1840. Tennessee Hist, Quar., Sept. 

Laura E. LUTTRELL and PoLLYANNA CREEXMORE. Writings on Tennessee Counties. 12d. 

Samus C. WiLLiaMs. The Tennessee State Flag. Ibid. 

A. ELIZABETH Taytor. A Short History of the Woman Suffrage Movement in Tennessee. Ibid. 

Roserr G..Parerson. Ohio Medical History, 1835-1858: Sul! Further Aspects, Ohto State 
Archaeol. and Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Id. The Belmont Medical Society, 1847-1860: An Early County Medical Society in Ohio. Ibid. 

A. E. Warten. The Breadth of Vision of Dr. John Strong Newberry. Ibid. 

Pattr D. Jorpan. The Secret Six: An quo into the Basic Materia Medica of the Thomsonian 
System of Botanic Medicine. Ibid. 

Epwarp C, Mrs. Dental Education in Ohio, bid. 

DonaLp F. Carmony, Indiana Territorial Expenditures, 1800-1816, Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 

Kanneta M. Stampp. Kentucky’s Influence upon Indiana in the Crisis of 1861. Ibid. 

Nex A. Roszrtson. John Hays and the Fort Wayne Indian Agency. Ibid. 

Anna Poucmen. Genealogical Material in the Indiana State Library. Ibid, 

Rora Ewers HABERKORN. Owen Lovejoy in Princeton, Ilinois, Jour. Ilinois State Hist. Soc., 
Sept. 

C, H. Cramer. The Political Metamorphosis of Robert Green Ingersoll. Ibid. 
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W. Suerman Savas. The Contest over Slavery between Illinois a 
July. 

Martua May Woop. Traces in Early Missouri, 1700-1804. Misso 

Frepmic A. Comer. A Snapshot of Alexander W, Doniphan, 

Freperic M, Pumpnrzy. The Old St. Joe Gazette. Ibid, 

Wouer B. RurLevoer. Missouri, Crossroads of the Nation. Ibid, 

Jorær M, Gross, Missouri and the War. Ibid. 

WruusM W. Porrer. The Michigan Judiciary, 1664-1805, Mich, 

Civil War Experiences of a German Emigrant as Told by the Late | 

Mrs, Ltoyp DeWrrr Smuru. General Isaac Shelby, Ibid. 

Muo M. Quatre. The Story of Our Flag. Ibid. 

Georce W. Srarx. Schermerhorn of the [Detroit] Times. Ibid, 

Warum M. McLavonun. Judge Joseph Williams [1801-70]. An. 

Wri J. Perersen. Town and Countryside in 1843. Palimpsest, 

Reeves Har. The Election of 1843. Ibid. 

Wr J. Perersen. Come to the Turkey Valley. Ibid., Nov. 

Ben Hur Wruson. Lincoln at Burlington [1858]. Ibid., Oct. 

Reeves Haut. A Year of Victory [1863]. Ibid., Aug. 

Bert B. Camp. Civil War Musicians. An. Iowa, Oct. 

Tomas P, Carisrensen, Frederik Lange Grundtvig [1855-1903]. 

Wutson L. TayLor. Charles Cleveland Nutting [1858-1927]. Palir 

CATHARINE Grace BARBOUR FARQUHAR. Tabor and Tabor College. 

Pure D. Jorpan. Preserving Our National Heritage. An. Iowa, Oc 

Perer Leo Jonnson. Milwaukee's First Mass. Wisconsin Mag. Hist 

J. J. Scuricume. Hans Balatka and the Milwaukee Musical Society. 

Manion G. Ocpen, John Ogden, Milwaukee Pioneer, Ibid. 

Anorz KoMLIEN Mam. Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong Naturalist. I 

Can, WrrrkE. American Germans in Two World Wars. Ibid. 

Emma Graser. How Stillwater Came to Be. Minnesota Hist., Sept. 

HiILDEGARDE BINDER Jounson. The Carver County German Read 

BerTHA L, Herpron, Walter Reed in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Lovise Barry, The New England Emigrant Aid Company Partie 
Aug. 

Russ K. Hicxman. Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher: The 1 

Martsa B., CaLDwELL. The Woman Suffrage Campaign of 1912. Ii 

Ruru Ann SHELpDoN. Stories of Nebraska Communities: I, The H 
Nebraska Hist., Apr. 

Haze. Harward Jimerson. Stories of Nebraska Communities: I 

Ricgaro W. Tuornron. Stories of Nebraska Communities: D, 

MarxrILL J. Marres. A History of Old Fort Mitchell. Ibid. 

Exmxa Pospisrt, A Teacher of the Willow Creek School [Mrs. Cer 

R. E. Arnetr. Ranching in Northeastern Colorado in the Early 

Scuppez MExzEEL. A Short History of the Teton-Dakota. North 

Douctas C. McMurrrre. Eastern Records of Early Wyoming Ne 

Marw H. Erwin. Cheyenne Indian Portraits Painted by George Cal 

Dex Livrorp. Wyoming Stream Names [cont.]. Ibid. 

Roszar L. WuicLaY, yr. The Early History of Pocatello, Idaho, 

Rosert L. WinLiams. Oklahoma and Indian Territory as Em! 
Louisiana, over Which the Laws of the United States Were . 
Sept. 

NORMAN ÁRTHUR GRAEBNER. History of Cattle Ranching in Ea: 

Frep S. CLinTON. From Brush Arbor to Boston Avenue: The Fu 
South, in Tulsa, Indian Territory, Ibid. 

James Henry GARDNER. The Lost Captain—J. L. Dawson of C 

Louis M. GANAWAY. New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 
Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Grorce Winston Smrrm New Mexico's Wartime Food Problem 


LESLIE A. WHITE. Puncbe: Jobacco in New Mexico History, 1614. 

DunLer T, Moormzap. Sectionalism and the California Constitution of 1879. Pacific Hist, Rev., 
Sept. 

ALice Henson Ernsr. Eugene's Theatres and “Shows” in Horse- and-Buggy Days. Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 

Waryam H. Garvani. Recollections of J. F. Stevens and Senator Mitchell. Ibid. 

Lewis A. McArtuur. Oregon Geographic Names: Fourth Supplement, Ibid. 

Thompson Coit Elliott, 1862-1943: A Tribute. Ibid. 

Cuaubros O, Jounson. George Turner. Part I: United States Senator and Counsel and Arbiter 
for the United States. Pacific Northwest Quar., Oct. 

Carn F. Reuss, The Farm Labor Problem in Washington, 1917-1918, Ibid, 

Howard D. Kramer, The Scientist in the West, 1870-1880. Pacific Hist, Rev., Sept. 
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G. Guenn Curr, Kentucky Marriages and Obituaries [concl.]. Reg, Kentucky State Hist. Soc, 
Apr. 
HuntLeY Dupre. Three Letters of George Nicholas to John Brown. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 
Nina M. Visscmar, Memoir of Lexington and Its Vicinity, by William Leavy. Ibid., Jan. 1943, 
Apr., July. P 
SranLey F, Horn. Tennessee Volunteers in the Seminole Campaign of 1836: The Diary of 
- Henry Hollingsworth [concl.]. Tennessee Hist. Quar,, Sept. 
Some Additional Jennings Letters [1809-1826]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Sept. 
Letters of Thomas Caute Reynolds, 1847-1885, Missouri Hist, Soc. Glimpses of the Past. Jan., 
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An Towa Land “Bargain” a Century Ago [letter dated Fort Madison, Oct. 19, 1843]. An. 
Iowa, Oct, 
Swney Grazer. Wisconsin as Depicted in the Michigan Press [1842-47]. Wisconsin Mag. Hist., 
Sept. 
“Bonneville's Expedition to Rocky Mountains, 1832-1836, by Gouverneur K. Warren [first lieu- 
tenant, corps of topographical engineers; reprinted from official record]. An. Wyoming, July. 
Investigation as to the Causes of Indian Hostilities West of the Missouri River, 1824. Ibid. 
J. Nemson Barry. An Excerpt from the Journal of E. Willard Smith, 1839-1840. Ibid. 
Lansa B. BLoom. Historical Society Minutes, 1859-1863 [concl.]. New Mexico Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Harry E, Prarr. Twenty-two Letters of David Logan, Pioneer Oregon Lawyer, Oregon Hist. 
Quar., Sept. 
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` DESCUBRIMIENTO DE LA AGUJA NAUTICA, DE LA SITUACION DE 
AMERICA Y DEL ARTE DE NAVEGAR. By Antonio Raymundo Pasqual. (México, 
D. F., Pan American Institute of Bibliography and Documentary Sources, Apartado 
Postal 8626, 1943, pp. viii, 94, $3.00.) A facsimile reproduction of the Madrid edition . 
of 1789. 


NEW VIEWPOINTS ON THE SPANISH COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. By 
Silvio Zavala. (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943, pp. 118, $1.25.) 
This handsomely printed collection of essays will do much to bring English-speaking 
students up to date on the results of recent rescarch concerning Spani erican 
colonial history. Zavala treats concisely and intelligently the legal claims of Spain to ` 
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the Indies, the doctrine of just war in the conquest, Indian slavery, the political and 
social aspects of the encomienda system, and the social experiments which distin- 
guished Spain as a colonizing power from all other European nations. None of the 
facts presented is particularly new to those who are familiar with the carefully 
selected bibliography cited by the author. We now take it for granted that the 
Spaniards were an extremely legalistic people, that the encomienda system did not 
include property rights to land and that it was not the precursor of the modern 
hacienda, that political passions had much to do with the interpretations given to 
papal bulls, and that the Spanish colonization of America was “characterized by a 
rich social ideology and a substantial amount of experimentation.” The value of this 
collection is that it provides the general reader with a lucid synthesis and scholars 
with a framework to use as they seck the truth for themselves on disputed points. 
Zavala demonstrates three capacities in this slender volume. First, although a scholar 
with many publications to his credit, he has prepared a work of interpretation for the 
intelligent general reader. Second, he shows himself familiar with the pertinent 
material that has appeared in Europe, Latin America, and the United States, a con- 
siderable and unusual achievement, for the bibliography is widely scattered. More- 
over, the author emphasizes the Continental approach to the historical study of 
American problems and points out that the student of Indian slavery, for example, 
will profit from a knowledge of the English, French, and Portuguese experience in 
working on the topic in Spanish colonies. Third, Zavala shows a serenity of judgment 
not always found in a discussion of the much-mooted questions raised in these essays. 
His essentially legalistic approach will not entirely satisfy the pragmatist who wants 
to know not only what the law was but also how it worked. But the full story of the 
Spanish conquest cannot be told until more special studies are available, and these 
essays may well help to produce them. Lewis HANKE : 


ANAIS DO SEGUNDO CONGRESSO DE HIST ORIA NACIONAL (7-14 DE 
ABRIL DE 1931). Volumes H-II. [Special publication of the Revista do Instituto 
Histórico e Geografico Brasileiro.] (Rio de Janeiro, Imprensa Nacional, 1942, pp. 781; 
767.) These two volumes resume the publication of the theses and papers presented 
at the conference, the first volume of which appeared in 1934. 
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Royce A. WancHr and Franz R. Kerer. Clipping the Axis Wings. Inter-Am., Sept. 
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Am, Pol. Sci. Rev., Aug. 

` Kinesty Davis. Political Ambivalence in Latin America. Jour. Legal Pol. Sociol., Oct, 1942. 

Franx TANNENBAUM. A Note on Latin American Politics. Pol. Sct. Quar., Sept. 

Baner W, Dirr. The Ideology of Hispanidad. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Luis ALBERTO Sáncuez. A New Interpretation of the History of America, Ibid. 


: FRANK TANNENBAUM. Agrarismo, Indianismo, y Nacionalismo. Ibid. 


MANUEL Gamio. Static and Dynamic Values in the Indigenous Past of America. Ibid. 
Homenaje a la memoria del doctor Eduardo Posada miembro fundador de la Academia y ‘su 
primer presidente, Bol, Hist. Antig., Mar. 


` Luis García PimenTEL. Don Joaquín García Icazbalceta. Divulgación Hist., Sept. 


Rati Porras BARRENECHEA. Pasión y muerte de la Biblioteca Nacional de Lima, Bol, Bibliográfico, 
July. 


‘Carros E, Casrafíena. La colección latinoamericana de la Universidad de Texas. Ibid., Oct. 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ARCHIVE GUIDES 


‘ 


ALEJANDRO ALBORNOZ. Fuentes para el estudio de la historia hispano-americana—Documentos y 
libros existentes en la Biblioteca Nacional de Buenos Aires—Descubrimiento de América 
[cont.]. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1943, Apr. : 

GUILLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE Ara. El cedulario del cabildo de Bogotá [1532-1760]. Bol. Hist. 
Antig., Apr. 

Canos Corris Varaas, Noticia sobre el archivo de las juntas de temporalidades de las colonias 
españolas con referencia a la expulsión de los padres jesuitas, Ibid., June. 

R. H. Barrow. The 18th Century Relaciones Geográficas: A Bibliography. ice I, no. 1 
(1943). 

José Torre Revelo, Catálogo de las relaciones impresas de méritos y servicios, relativos al 
período colonial en la Argentina, que se conservan en el Archivo general de Indias [ior 
25] [concl.]. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., XXVI (1942). 

Id, Archivo general militar de España. Ibid, 


` Archives de planteurs, I. Papiers Bréda, Noé, Butler, d'Hericourt et Polastron, Rev. Soc, Hist. 


et Géog. Haiti, Apr. 

Juan Canter Bibliografía de Martiniano Leguizamón [preceded by an exteúsive biographical 
essay]. Bol. Inst. Invest, Hist., XXVI (1942). 

Lor ALBERTO Sáncumez and ALrrepo M, Saco. Aprista Bibliography: Books and Pamphlets. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. i 

Freoexico Scrwas. Libros y folletos peruanos publicados en 1942. Bol. Bibliográfico, July. 

Crierma CórpoBA F. Selección de artículos publicados en revistas y periódicos nacionales llegados 
a la Biblioteca [Central de la Universidad Mayor de San Marcos, Lima] desde el 1.° de 
diciembre de 1942 hasta el 15 de mayo de 1943. Ibid. 

Noticias bibliográficas [440-page survey of the historical literature of the Americas for 1941-42, 
including books, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets]. Bol, Inst. Invest, Hist., XXVI (1942). 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


LA POLÍTICA COLONIAL Y EXTRANJERA DE LOS REYES ESPAÑOLES 1 DE 
LA CASA DE AUSTRIA Y DE BORBÓN Y LA TOMA DE LA HABANA POR 
LOS INGLESES. By Eduardo Martínez Dalmau. [Academia de la Historia de Cuba.] 
(La Habana, imp. “El Siglo XX,” 1943, pp. 103.) 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


CRISTOBAL COLON Y LA ISLA ESPAÑOLA. By J. Marino Incháustegui. (Santiago, 


Dominican Republic, Editorial El Diario, 1942, pp. xvii, 167, plus unpaginated indexes, . 
illustrations, maps, etc.) 
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ARTICLES 


Avzerro María Carnmeño. Opulencia y pobreza de Borda. Divulg 

R. H. BarLow. The Mapa de Huilotepec. Tlalocan, 1, no. 2 (1943) 

Jean DeLANGLEZz, El Río del Espíritu Santo [cont.]. Mid-Am., Oct. 

Misantla, breves apuntes. Divulgación Hist., Sept. 

Francisco pE LA Maza. La vida conventual de Sor Juana. Ibid., Oct. 

Irving A, Leonard. Montalbán's “El Valor Perseguido” and the 
Hispanic Rev., Jan. 

ALBERTO María CARREÑO. Los PP. Salvatierra y Kino y la Penínsul 
Hist., Oct. 

Ex Ven. Gregorio López. Ibid. 

Jean DELANGLEZ. The Sources of the Deslisle Map of America, 17 

CLiwron N. Howarb. Spanish Grants in British West Florida, Fk 

Ernest Ricuano Moore. Un mapa desconocido del padre Font. Di 

JosÉ Juan Arrom, Representaciones teatrales en Cuba a fines del sig 

La congregación del Oratorio de San Felipe Nerien la Ciudad de 
Sept., Oct. 

AÁLMACAR (pscud.). El ilustre Colegio de Abogados. Ibid., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 


ÁnceL Ma. Garmay K. Huehuetlatolli, documento A. Transcri 
MPM4068.J83 de la Biblioteca Bancroft, Tlalocan, I, nos. 1-2 (19 

GEoRGE T. Smisor. Testimonio de los autos formados sobre la prov 
mexicano vacante en la insigne y real colegiata de Nuestra Seño 
de la Capital de México. Año de 1779. Ibid., I, no. 2 (1943). 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


NOBILIARIO DEL ANTIGUO VIRREYNATO DEL RÍ 
Carlos Calvo. Volume VI. (Buenos Aires, Librería y Edit 
pp. 453.) The sixth and last volume of this well-known Ar 
begins with the Huergo family and ends with the Zuviría 


ARTICLES 


Luis Aucusro Cuervo. El inquieto vivir de los días coloniales, Bol 
GABRIEL GIRALDO JARAMILLO. Introducción a la estética colonial. 1bid. 
Jos Antonio Guriérrez FERREIRA. Evocación de Santafé, Ibid, 
ANTOLÍN Benoya V, La farmacia en la colonia, Rev, Farmacetitica 
Enrique Marco Dorta. La arquitectura del renacimiento en Tunja. 
Sercio ELías Ortz. Miguel Cabello de Balboa. Ibid., Apr. 
Frpnanpo MoraLEs GUIÑazú. Los conquistadores de Cuyo y los fi 
Inst. Invest. Hist., XXVI (1942). 

Tavinc A. Lzonarp. “Guzmán de Alfarache” in the Lima Book ' 
July. 

Ernesto Restrero Tirano. Espolio del Obispo de Cartagena Fray 
Bol. Hist, Antig., Apr, 

Emma Romero. El indio santo del Perú, Apostillas a un libro anti; 
Vida admirable y muerte prodigiosa de Nicolás de Ayllón, Madri 
July. i 

ManuzL José Forero, Apuntaciones para la historia de la Bibliote 
Hist. Antig., Apr. 

Joan Dz Dios Arias. El Colegio de San José de Guanenta en San Gil 
1bid. 

Ricardo R. Camter-Bors and JuLio César GonzáLez, Nuevos apor 
impreso de Buenos Aires. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., XXVI (1942). 


Archivo de Indias. Descripción de la ciudad de Tunja sacada de las informaciones hechas por la 
justicia de aquella ciudad en 30 de mayo de 1610. Bol. Hist. Antig., Apr. 

Libro de matrícula de estudiantes de los reales estudios del Colegio de San Carlos de Buenos 
Aires, 1773-1818 [cont]. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buénos Aires), Jan., 1943, Apr. 

Bexisanio Matos Hurrapo. Apuntaciones y documentos para la historia de Pamplona (El ar antiguo 
Convento de San Augustin). Bol. Hist, Antig., June. 

El virrey Caballero de Croix al Bailió Frey Antonio Valdés, 'sobre inconveniencia de aplicación 
de las Ordenanzas de Intendentes, año 1790. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1943. 

“Materia médica misionera,” del hermano Pedro Montenegro [cont.]. Ibid., Jan., 1943, Apr. 

Hécror C. Quesapa. Nuevos escritos de Mariano Moreno. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., XXVI (1942). 

Juan F. Prez Acosta. Los contingentes paraguayos en las invasiones inglesas de 1806 y 1807. 
Ibid. 

“Memorias curiosas” o “Diario” de Juan Manue Beruti [1807] [cont.]. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos 


. Aires), Jan, 1943, Apr. 


BRAZIL 


DOCUMENTOS HISTÓRICOS. Volumes LV-LVIII, PORTARÍAS “1718-1719; 
PROVISÕES, PATENTES, ALVARAS 1693-1699. [Brazil, Ministerio da Educação e` 
Saude, Biblioteca Nacional.] (Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Baptista de Souza, 1942, pp. 400; 


400; 399; 399.) 


ARTICLES 


AYRTON CarvaLmo. Algumas notas sobre o uso da pedra na arquitectura religiosa do nordeste. 
Rev. Servigo Patrimonio Hist, Art. Nac., 1942. 

Hannan Levy. A pintura colonial no Rio de Janeiro, Ibid. 

‘Luiz pe Acur Cosra Pinto. Lutas de familias no Brasil (éra colonial), Rev. Arq. Mun., Jan., 
1943. 

J. ManueL Esprmosa. José de Anchieta: Apostle of Brazil. Mid-Am., Oct. 

F. Sommer. Quem foi o impressor e quem o ilustrador da edição primitiva do livro de Hans 
Staden? Rev. Arg. Mun., Jan, 1943. 

Serarim Lerrs. O Colégio de Santo Alexandre e a Igreja de S. Francisco Xavier, de Belém do 
Grão-Pará: Noticia sumária da sua fundação pelos jesuítas e da escola de escultura e pintura 
que nele funcionava. Rev. Serviço Patrimonio Hist. Art, Nac., 1942. 

CLEMENTE MARIA DA SILVA NIGRA, A prataria seiscentista do Mosteiro de S. Bento. Ibid. 

Agrork Cezar Ferrema Reis. Roteiro histórico das fortificações no Amazonas, Ibid. 

Barzosa Lima SosriNHo. Santo Antonio, padroeiro de Pernambuco, Rev. Inst. Hist, Geog. Bras., 
Jan., 1943. 

ADAILTON Sampaio PIRASSINUNGA. O ensino militar no Brasil (período colonial), Rev, Inst. Hist. 
Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Jan., 1943. 

OLINTO SANMARTIN, Aspectos económicos da velha Porto Alegre, Ibid. 

José DE ALMEmA Santos. O estilo brasileiro D, Maria ou colonial brasileiro, Rev. Serviço 
Patrimonio Hist. Art. Nac., 1942. 


DocuMENTS 


Serarim Lerret. Capítulos que Gabriel Soares de Sousa deu em Madrid ao Sr. D. Cristovan de 
Moura contra os padres de Companhia de Jesus que residem no Brasil, com umas breves 
respostas dos mesmos padres que déles foram avisados por um seu parente a quem os ele 
mostrou, Anais Bib. Nac. Rio de Janeiro, 1940 [1942]. 

Noronna Santos, Um litigio entre marceneiros e entalhadores no Rio de Janeiro, Autos de 
execução de 1759-1761. Rev. Serviço Patrimonio Hist. Art, Nac., 1942. 
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NATIONAL PERIOD 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Jesús García Gutuérrez. La ceremonia del Grito de Dolores, Divulgación Hist., Sept. 

Junio MrrcmeLz, Episodios históricos sinaloenses. Ibid., Oct. 

José Cantos Chávez, Peleando en Tomochi. Cómo luchan los serranos chibuahuenses [concl.]. 
Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est, Hist., May. 

Réscur.o Escopar. Memorias de Paso del Norte [cont.]. Ibid. 

Lorenzo Parra E. Reseña histórica-geográfica de S. Juanito, Chih. hasta el año de 1935. Ibid. 

Varios autores. Excmo. y Rvmo. Sr. Dr. don Pascual Días Arzobispo de México, Divulgación 
Hist., Sept. 

Juan B. Burrrón. Excmo, y Rvmo, Sr, Dr. D, Luis María Martínez XXXVIII y actual arzobispo 
de México, Ibid., Oct. 


CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


G. Desren. Le plan et les débuts d'une caféidre a St-Domingue, La plantation la Merveillére aux 
Anses-4 Pitres (1789-1792). Rev. Soc. Hist. et Géog. Haiti, Oct. 

————— Nemours, Nos deux collines inspirées: le Fort de Joux, la Citadelle. Ibid., Apr. 

Une lettre sur l'expedition de 1802, Ibid. > 

T. C. Brurus, La mystique de Toussaint Louverture. Ibid. 

Louis DAroNDEL. La fortune de Toussaint Louverture et Stephen Girard. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


EnxiquB Naranjo Marrfnez. Alejandro Macaulay (Un héroe norteamericano en la liberación de 
Colombia). Bol. Hist. Antig., Apr. ` 

Id. Alexander Macaulay in the Liberation of Colombia, South America. William and Mary Coll. 
Quar. Hist. Mag., July. 

Mario Betcrano. En torno a los retratos de Rivadavia y Belgrano, Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., 
XXVI (1942). 

Jorio Barriga ALarcóN. Juicio contra el general Santander por la conspiración de septiembre. 
Bol. Hist, Antig., June. 

DARDO CorvaLÁN MENDILAHARSU. Antecedentes sanjuaninos sobre la supresión constitucional de 
los derechos de tránsito. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist,, XXVI (1942). 

EwxiquE Orero D'Cosra. José María Obando. Bol. Hist. Antig., June. 

Ferre Barrepa Laos. Ángel Vicente Peñalosa, “El Chacho.” Rev, Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan. 

Horacio Ronrícuez Piatra. Apuntes para una historia del periodismo en Santander [cont]. 
Estudio, Mar. 

Ricarpo Piccmuu. La sátira a “Los periodistas argentinos,” de Echeverria. Bol. Inst. Invest, Hist., 
XXVI (1942). 

ABELARDO Arenas FRAGA. Relación histórica de las misiones diplomáticas argentinas, Embajadas y 
legaciones [cont]. Rev. Bib. Nac. (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1943, Apr. 

ApoLro Cérposa. Batallá de Palonegro (11-26 de mayo de 1900), Estudio, Mar. 

Roserr Epwarps McNicott, Intellectual Origins of Aprismo. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Aug. 

Harry BERNSTEIN. Power Politics on the Río de la Plata. Inter-Am., Sept. 


DOCUMENTS 


MicuEL A. CARVAJAL DE Casrro, En memoria de la casa de Merizalde, Estudio, Mar. 

Emmo Ravicnani. Acuerdos secretos de la Secretaría de Guerra del Poder Ejecutivo, entre los 
años 1813 y 1817 [cont.]. Bol. Inst. Invest. Hist., XXVI (1942). 

Correspondencia del deán Funes con el libertador Bolívar y el mariscal Antonio José de Sucre, 
referente al Congreso de Panamá, situación de Colombia, guerra del Brasil con las Provincias 
Unidas del Río de la Plata [1826] [concl.]. Rev. Bib. Nac, (Buenos Aires), Jan., 1943. 
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Límites entre Salta y Santiago del Estero [1839]. Ibid. 

Preparativos en Europa para la expedición del General Flores contra América [1846]. Ibid. 

El general Justo José de Urquiza.—Campaña contra la dictadura de Rosas [with introduction by 
Felipe Barreda Laos] [1846-56]. Ibid., Apr. 

Política argentina, Asuntos varios. Correspondencia de Mariano Balcarce a Félix Frías [1849- 
1856]. Ibid. 

Intervención europea en dl Río de la Plata; Correspondencia entre Valentín Alsina y Félix Frías; 
Correspondencia entre Luis L, Domínguez y Félix Frías [1849-74] [concl.]. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 

Las montoneras del caudillo General Ángel Vicente Peñalosa (El Chacho), 1863. Ibid., Jan., 
1943, Apr. 

Gestiones preliminares referentes al tratado tripartito entre Perú, Bolivia y la República Argentina, 
1874. Ibid., Apr. 

Josué Acosra R, El padre Romero. Estudio, Mar. 

Carta del poeta Roberto de J. Díaz en la que relata la muerte del general Francisco Gómez 
Picón [November 23, 1899]. Ibid. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


_ ALBERTO RANGEL, O album de Highcliff (The [Charles] Landseer Sketchbook), Rev, Serviço 
Patrimonio Hist. Art. Nac., 1942. 
Em torno de R, Southey (no centenario de sua morte). Rev, Inst. Hist, Geog. Bras., Jan., 1943. 
Hero Vianna. A última crise ministerial do segundo reinado, Ibid. 
Barsana Haner. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in Brazil. Inter-Am., Oct. 
KanL Lozwenstxm. Legislation against Subversive Activities in Brazil, Harvard Law Rev., July. 
> SamueL Purnam. Race and Nation in Brazil. Sci. and Soc., Fall. 


DOCUMENTE 
RopoLro Garcia. Narrativa de viagem de um naturalista inglês [Sir Charles James Fox Bunbury] 
ao Rio de Janciro e Minas Gerais (1833-1835). Anais Bib. Nac. Rio de Janeiro, 1940 [1942]. 
Gurza pos Farraros. Ordens do dia do general Barão de Caxias, 1842-1845. Ibid. 


.. « « Historical News . . . . 


American Historical Association 


The Historical Service Board, which is undertaking the task of supplying 
educational materials to the Army for use in soldiers’ volunteer discussion groups, 
began its work October 1 under the director, Theodore C. Blegen, with offices in 
the Library of Congress Annex. Pamphlets are being prepared on a wide variety 
of significant current questions in such fields as America's allies, international and 
national affairs, and community and personal problems. The questions have been 
derived from men in the ranks through samplings conducted by the War Depart- 
ment in this country and overseas. The Board, a panel of historians, economists, 
political scientists, and sociologists, consists of Messrs. Shepard B. Clough, Colum- 
bia University, now in Washington, serving on the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil; Robert E. Cushman, Cornell University; Guy Stanton Ford, American His- 
torical Association; Dixon Ryan Fox, Union College; Waldo G. Leland, American 
Council of Learned Societies; Edwin G. Nourse, Brookings Institution; J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, College of the City of New York; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
University; Robert R. Wilson, Duke University; and Donald Young, University 
_ of Pennsylvania, now serving on the Social Science Research Council. At a meet- 
ing held on November 27 Mr. Ford was elected chairman. The Board is turning 
confidently to the scholarship of the country for co-operation in the preparation 
of basic materials in the fields represented. The director reports that numerous 
pamphlets are now being written and that some manuscripts have been completed. 


By the time this issue reaches its readers the report of the Committee on the 
Teaching of American History should be off the press. The committee, sponsored 
jointly by the American Historical Association, the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, and the National Council for the Social Studies, completed its joint 
labors on October 1. Certain editorial revisions and the decision to introduce tables 
and perhaps graphs have delayed publication’ until about January 15, 1944. The 
report makes a small volume to be brought out under the imprint of the Macmillan 
Company. It is brief, vigorous, and specific to a greater degree than many of its 
predecessors. It is constructive and in no sense revolutionary. School programs can 
be readily adjusted to its recommendations. The committee membership was: 


Chairmen, ex officio 
Theodore C. Blegen, President, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 
University of Minnesota 
Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, American Historical Association, 
Library of Congress Annex, Washington, D.C. l 
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Members 


O. F. Ander, Augustana College, Rock Island, Illinois 
Harold W. Bradley, Stanford University 
R. W. Cordier, State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 
Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 
D. L. Dumond, University of Michigan 
John D. Hicks, University of California 
Harold Long, Glens Falls High School, Glens Falls, New York 
Louis Pelzer, State University of lowa 
Paul Seehausen, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Joseph R. Strayer, Princeton University 
Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University 
Director 


Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota 


The attention of libraries and individuals receiving the Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for 1942 is called to an error on the title page of 
the volume on Talleyrand in America by Huth and Pugh. This volume is Vol- 
ume JI of the whole report, which appears in three volumes, and not Volume II 
of three volumes on Talleyrand, as might be inferred from the title page. 


“The Story behind the Headlines,” formerly on the air at 11:30 P.M., Sunday 
evening, is now being broadcast by the National Broadcasting Company at 
5:30 P.M. (EWT), Saturday afternoon. 


Other Historical News 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: manuscript of chronological catalogue, by Leopold von Sonnleithner, of 
operas, oratorios, cantatas, and ballets performed at the imperial theaters of Vienna, 
1631 to 1806 (in German); six papers of John Rodgers (1773-1838), 1740 to May 
31, 1804, and undated; one volume of accounts and diary entries of Charles Beatty 
of Pennsylvania, January to December, 1762; typewritten manuscript signed by 
Mary Emily Donelson Wilcox, entitled “Mary Smith” (telling of the latter's elope- 
ment with Samuel Donelson), undated; thirteen papers of, or pertaining to, 
William Wilberforce (English philanthropist and statesman), August 26, 1780, 
to February 2, 1819, and undated; manuscript (one volume) of musical theory 

on the Scala Maxima, by Dr. Benjamin Cooke (English composer), ca. 1780; 
` negative photostats of twenty-two letters of Thomas Jefferson, 1780 to 1825 
(originals in the Boston Public Library); one box of papers (about 114 pieces) 
of Seth Barton, Daniel Jenifer, and other members of their families, 1781 to 1876 
and undated; typewritten manuscript of “Washington’s Secret of 1782: An Un- 
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published MS., by Clowry Chapman, with a Foreword by Dr. Victor Hugo ` 
Paltsits,” 1937, bound with related correspondence from 1930 to 1942; fivé letters 
of, or pertaining to, British leaders in the abolition of slavery (John Abercrombie, 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Thomas Clarkson, and Granville Sharp), January 19, 
1785, to October 11, 1833, and undated; contemporary copy of letter from the 
governor general and Council of Bengal, India, to the court of directors, Secret 
Department of Inspection, English East India Company, Fort William, July 31, 
1785; negative photostats of forty-four letters of the Marquis de Lafayette, 1785 to 
1833 and undated (original manuscripts at Lafayette College); printed form of 
“A State of the Representation in Congress, for the Month of May-1786 pursuant 
to the Act of 17th August, 1785”; six letters from William Maclay to Benjamin _ 
Rush, March 19, 1789, to May 7, 1790; one box of typewritten manuscript by the 
author of “Master Mariner: The Life and Voyages of Amasa Delano,” by James B. 
Connolly, August 11 to October 19, 1942, and covering ca. 1789 to 1812 (including 
copy of log of Captain Delano); two boxes of fragments of letters and documents 
from personal files of Andrew Jackson, 1789 to 1845; letter from Thomas Paine to 
Benjamin Rush, Paris, March 16, 1790; contemporary copy of petition of John 
Amory, asking to be allowed to return to Boston, ca. 1790; forty-two manuscripts 
and nine newspaper clippings on the Cornick family of Princess Anne County, 
Virginia, 1793 to 1867; ten letters from William Sullivan to Robert Goodloe 
Harper, and one from Harper to Sullivan, March 12, 1796, to January 7, 1799; 
two boxes of papers of William Warren (American actor and theatrical manager), 
September 9, 1796, to December 6, 1831, and undated; thirty-eight papers of 
Samuel Osborne (M.D., United States Army), comprising personal records of 
his court martial, 1796 to 1802 and undated; articles of agreement by which 
Robert Morris agrees to convey certain Jand in Pennsylvania to James Biddle and 
William Bell in trust for persons who became purchasers of shares in the Pennsyl- 
vania Land Property Company, recorded March 23, 1797; five letters from James 
Wilkinson to Thomas Biddle, W. W. Burrows, and Jonathan Williams, October 
28, 1800, to December 4, 1807, and undated; letter from James Madison to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, November 28, 1801, typewritten copy of letter from, 
Madison to consuls and vice-consuls of the United States, June 10, 1801; negative 
photostats of petition of Colonel Antonio Tomaso Lefko in behalf of Antonio 
Georges Hindi, addressed to the Imperial Court, referred to Sultan Selim III, and 
followed by latter’s decree, dated years of the Hegira, 1218 and 1219 (1801 and 
1802), and translation; four letters to Dolly Madison, May 4, 1802, to November 
15, 1823; carbon copy of typewritten copy of letter from James Madison to Robert 
R. Livingston, Washington, October 28, 1803; trial notes in case of ejectment, by 
Alexander Hamilton, undated; letter of James Madison to [?], May 30, 1806; 
typewritten copy of letter from Thomas Jefferson to Horatio Turpin, June 10, 
1802; letter from Thomas Jefferson to Benjamin Rush, September 22, 1809; type- 
written copy of letter from Thomas Jefferson to Thomas W. Maury, Monticello, 
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January 27, 1816; document by Thomas Jefferson giving description by Mr. John 
Fraser, Chelsea, London, of a stopper for opening a sewer drain in cities, undated, 
and copy by Jefferson of document in French entitled “Belier hydraulique: Notes 
de Mongolfier a M. Poype,” undated; small volume of “Subscription for the 
Author of the Declaration of Independence,” dated to July 11, 1826; letter from 
James Monroe to Benjamin Rush, June 15, 1811; typewritten copy of letter of 
James Monroe, relating to the “Missouri question,” July 12, 1820; five large boxes 
of papers of Henry Clay, other members of the Clay family, and James Morrison; 
letter from John McLean (American jurist) to Ethan S. Brown, August 29, 1817; 
letter from John McLean to a Mr. Chambers, February 2, 1824; copy of printed 
circular letter from Committee on behalf of the Merchants, Baltimore, Maryland, 
to William Burleigh, H. R., Washington City, March xo, 1824; letter from 
Andrew Jackson to Abner Greenleaf, May 6, 1828; two letters of John Tyler, 
to Robert Y. Hayne, June 20, 1831, and to M. D. Philips, August 20, 1857; log- 
book of the schooner Tryal, March 16, 1832, to January 20, 1833; two letters from 
Zachary Taylor to Colonel R. Jones, one dated May 12, 1834, enclosing copy of 
letter from E. A. Hitchcock to Taylor of May 9, 1834, and one dated July 15, 
1834; two rolls of negative microfilm of papers of, and pertaining to, Abraham 
Lincoln, 1838 to 1934 and undated, from microfilms in New York Public Library; 
letter from James Knox Polk to Samuel H. Laughlin, January 20, 1844; letter 
from Millard Fillmore to Ivory Chamberlain, undated, relating to annual message 
to Congress, December 6, 1852; two letters of Franklin Pierce, February 23, 1848, 
and August 21, 1858; two boxes of papers (including ten volumes) of R. Evans, 
on astrology, spiritualism, and related subjects, thirteenth century to 1936 (mainly 
1854 to 1926) and undated; one box of replies by libraries in the District of 
Columbia and Kentucky to questionnaires sent to them by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, 1855 to 1857; seventeen volumes of diaries of Edwin Greble (eleven 
volumes) and Mary L. Dreer (six volumes), 1855 to 1872 and undated; volume 
of autograph signatures, quotations, and poems by distinguished Americans and 
foreigners, 1855 to 1937 and undated, with negative photostats of contents of the 
volume; letter from Roger Brooke Taney to Joseph Henry, July 19, 1859; letter 
from Thomas Starr King to C. W. Christ, Boston, October 4, 1859; letter from 
William Henry Seward to Gideon Welles, October 15, 1861; eleven boxes of papers 
of John Vance Cheney, 1862 to 1922 and undated; manuscript of a statement by 
William Tecumseh Sherman on military strategy at the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
with mention of Generals Bragg and Grant, November 23, 1863; one box of papers 
on charitable and philanthropic societies in Russia, 1865 to 1876 and undated; 
five papers of Montgomery Cunningham Meigs, May 28, 1867, to May 24, 1888, 
and undated; two boxes of papers of William Pirie, relating to the construction 
of the Library of Congress, 1869 to 1900 and undated; letter from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe to Lady Amberley, Hartford, June 23, 1870; typewritten copy, with auto- 
graph corrections, of letter from Philip Henry Sheridan to Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
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September 13, 1870; eight additional papers (including four volumes) of Charles 
Edmond Vourion, 1872 to 1886 and undated; scrapbook of papers of Isaac Kauff- 
man Funk, 1876 to 1907 (about fifty-eight pieces); letter from Morrison Remick 
Waite to Frank Thomas, Lyme, Connecticut, July 11, 1877; letter from James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler to Mr. Blott, relating to Whistler’s portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, ca. 1878; about 1,600 manuscripts, chiefly literary, accumulated by Ben- 
jamin Ticknor and his daughter, largely nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
121 letters from, and relating to, Woodrow Wilson and other members of the 
Wilson family, August 3, 1882, to June 24, 1931, and undated; 264 large con- 
tainers of papers of, and relating to, Booker Taliaferro Washington, mainly 1883 
to 1916 and undated; document by Frederick Dent Grant, son of U. S. Grant, 
listing and describing souvenirs of his father, undated (to Wendell Phillips); 
about 1,000 papers of Marshall Pinckney Wilder; typewritten letter, signed, from 
Thomas A. Edison to John Dean, July 7, 1887; letter of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(the poet), June 12, 1887; sixty-three papers collected by John S. Shriver, secretary 
to the Gridiron Club, 1887 to rgro and undated (mainly letters from Presidents 
of the United States, members of their cabinets, and members of Congress); letter 
from Theodore Roosevelt to [?] Bryan, November 18, 1888; one box of letters 
from Theodore Roosevelt to W. Robert Foran, and related papers, 1909 to 1917 
and undated; letter from Melville W. Fuller to Carrie Fuller, May 27, 1889; type- 
written copy of quotations from the Springfield Daily Republican and Sunday 
Republican and the Northampton Daily Herald, July 18 to 22, 1889, relating to 
lecture by Woodrow Wilson at Laurel Park, Northampton, Mass., July 20, 1889; 
letter from Woodrow Wilson to Arthur Brisbane, April 25, 1917 (restricted); 
typewritten memorandum by Mary Anderson, July 2, 1929, which includes copy 
of letter to her from Woodrow Wilson, March 1, 1919, and account of interview 
which she and Rose Schneiderman had with him, April 17, 1919 (relative to 
mission to Paris) (restricted); sixteen papers of Archibald Forbes (British war 
correspondent), relating to Grant-Sheridan-Warren controversy, Crimean War, 
and descendants of the Stuarts, 1889 to 1898 and undated; three boxes of addi- 
tional papers of Waldo L. McAtee relating to wild life, 1896 to 1943 and undated; 
182 boxes of papers of Albert Jeremiah Beveridge, dated mainly 1900 to rg1z and 
undated (restricted); four volumes of manuscript of “Historia de las Revoluciones 
de Honduras y Nicaragua en los últimos diez años,” by Fernando Somoza Vivas, 
Tegucigalpa, 1901; letter from John Masefield to a Mr. Richards, January 23, 
1903; one volume of manuscript entitled “Memorie Aneddottiche Sorrentine di 
Angelo Flavio Guidi con Poesie di Carmine C, Gallone,” inscribed to Miss Theo. 
Casey, 1904; two letters of Clara Barton, one to Mrs. E. M. Rothman, October 
27, 1907, and one to Miss Lena M. Rothman, November 26, 1909; one box of 
papers of Elizabeth Madox Roberts, ca. 1912 to 1940 and undated; manuscript 
volume of list, with index, kept by Edwin C. Dinwiddie, of resolutions of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives on prohibition, April 7, 1913, 
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to January 26, 1915; one large box of papers of Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain; 
letter of Alan Seeger, May 31, 1926, enclosing “An Ode in Memory of the Amer- 
ican Volunteers Fallen for France, 1914-15-16”; four boxes and one portfolio of 
papers of Alessandro Fabbri (lieutenant, United States Navy R.E.) as officer in 
charge of the radio station at Otter Cliffs, Bar Harbor, Maine, mainly 1917 to 
_ 1921 and undated; letter of Sir William Henry MacKinnon, March 30, without 
year; two letters to Solomon B. Kagan, one from Louis D. Brandeis, July 13, 
1930, and one from James J. Walsh, March 21, 1934; scrapbook, mainly clippings, 
relating principally to the duke and duchess of Windsor, ca. 1931 to 1940 and 
undated; manuscript of “The Name of France” (poem) by Henry Van Dyke, 
undated; two boxes and one portfolio of papers of, and relating to, Gertrude 
Atherton; letter from Victor Monod, member of the faculty of Protestant Theology 
at the University of Strasbourg, to a colleague, January 18, 1936; one box of papers 
of Arthur Guiterman, March 22, 1936, to April 19, 1941, and undated; one volume 
of William McKinley Commemorative Tributes, compiled by Charles Ulysses 
Gordon, February, 1942; one box of miscellaneous autograph signatures, letters, 
and photographs of distinguished people, collected by Robley Durham Stevens, 
mainly 1938 to 1943 and undated; three boxes of typewritten and autograph 
manuscript of a history of the Library of Congress by Frederick W. Ashley, June, 
1939; manuscript of “War Graves of Europe 1939-1918” (poem) by Colin Keith- 
Johnston, October, 1939; typewritten manuscript of “The Autobiography of 
Pontius Pilate,” by Haywood Broun, undated; one volume of manuscript copy of 
translations of poems of Ming Wu, by John Myers O’Hara, 1941; eight letters, 
mainly relating to the history of medicine, addressed to Solomon R. Kagan by 
Arturo Castiglioni, Morris Fishbein, Karl Landstciner, Max Neuberger, Sir Hum- 
phry Rolleston, and Henry E. Sigerist, September 27, 1940, to August 30, 1943; 
Betty Wason’s diary, January 1 to July 28, 1941, with cighteen photographs of 
people and scenes of the war in Greece and Albania; typewritten manuscript with 
autograph corrections by Henry Alexander of translation of “Ride This Night,” a 
novel by Carl Artur Volhelm Moberg (Swedish writer), January 20, 1943; type- 
written manuscript by the author, signed, of “The Story of Dr. Wassell” by James 
Hilton, June, 1943; and draft in pencil of Part HI of “Claire Ambler” by Booth 
Tarkington, undated. 


Recent accessions have greatly added to the already large collection of still 
photographs in the National Archives. Exclusive of duplicates, there are now 
more than eight hundred thousand glass-plate and film negatives, tin types, 
stereoscopic views, color transparencies, paper prints, radiophotos, microfilm, and 
other types of photographs in the National Archives. The largest group relates to 
military affairs. Transfers from the Signal Corps and the Historical Section of 
the Army War College have concentrated in the National Archives the major 
pictorial records of all the wars in which the United States has been engaged 
from the beginning of the Civil War through World War I. Among the earliest 
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items are the Civil War pictures made by Mathew B. Brady and T. H. O'Sullivan 
and the latter’s photographs of the Darien expedition of 1872. Also significant 
historically and photographically are the International Boundary Commission pic- 
tures, 1892-94, of border towns, mines, and missions, the late nineteenth century 
hand-<olored lantern slides of T. H. McAllister, and the Jackson photographs of 
Yellowstone Park and the Far West. Another large group of special records in the 
National Archives—maps and charts—has also been increased by recent transfers. 
Among the materials received are the maps, many of them of strategic areas, com- 
piled by the Cartographic Study, a New York City WPA project; Army Map 
Service maps, 1870~1942, of various countries and areas, chiefly European; Naval 
Intelligence maps, 1875-1935, of countries throughout the world, with some 
emphasis on Mexico, other parts of Latin America, and the Far East; and the 
entire body of manuscript maps, 1855-1936, of the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department, that embody the results of sounding and other hydrographic surveys 
in foreign waters. Other accessions of note are certain scientifically interesting files 
of the Hydrographic Office, including records of naval expeditions, 1811-1939, 
and surveyors’ field notebooks and “boat” and “smooth” sheets, 1855-1939, from 
which printed charts are derived; War Department records such as the general 
court-martial records, 1917~20, records of various military departments and posts, 
1857-1910, and Confederate and Union Army records; anti-trust files of the De- 
partment of Justice, 1920-33; and records of the United States Antarctic Service, 
1939-42. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the appointment of Dan 
Lacy, formerly assistant to the Archivist, as director of Operations in the National 
Archives. Philip C. Brooks, formerly assistant director of Records Accessioning 
and Preservation, has been made assistant director of Operations. Thad Page, 
administrative secretary, will serve also as chief of the Division of Legislative 
Archives, and Elizabeth E. Hamer, formerly acting chief of the Division of 
Information and Publications, has been named assistant administrative secretary. 
Gerald J. Davis, a member of the National Archives staff for six years, has been 
appointed chief of the Division of Justice Department Archives. Members of the 
staff who have recently been transferred to do records administration or research 
work in other government agencies include Forrest L. Foor, Elbert L. Huber, 
Gibbs Myers, Marie C. Stark, and Harvey J. Winter. Among members of the 
staff who have recently entered the armed services are Kenneth W. Munden, 
Allen M. Ross, and Jerome Thomases. Edward G. Campbell and Robert Claus 
have returned to the National Archives after receiving honorable discharges from 
the Army. 


The President has recently made significant additions to the collection of manu- 
scripts relating to naval history in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde 
Park, New York. Among the materials received were a number of logs and 
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journals of such United States naval vessels as the Essex, the John Adams, the 
Enterprise, the Constitution, the Shark, the Missouri, and the Brooklyn, mainly 
for the period 1800 to 1821, but some for as late as 1888; a letter-book and journal 
of Captain Matthew C. Perry relating to the improvement of the Port of New 
York, April 14-July 29, 1837; and the “General Letters,” October 25-December 
2, 1863, of Rear Admiral David D. Porter as commanding officer of the Mississippi 
Squadron. The logs and journals received are not official records but are the 
“rough logs” or drafts kept by the ships’ officers and traditionally retained by them 
as their personal property. Copies of official Navy records were also received in 
the form of 1,434 rolls of microfilm of records of the Office of Naval Records and 
Library, Navy Department. Records of the period 1776 to 1922 are covered, in- 
cluding correspondence between naval officers and department officials; captains’ 
and commanders’ letters, general letters, and “fleet,” “squadron,” “station,” and 
“cruise” letters; acceptances of appointments, resignations, dismissals, orders, court 
martials, and muster and pay rolls; and correspondence relating to expeditions, 
such as the Wilkes exploring expedition of 1840-42. These microcopies admirably 
supplement the naval manuscripts collected by the President. Additional sections 
of his White House files have also been transferred to the library by the President. 
They cover the period from March, 1933, through June, 1943, and include corre- 
spondence and reports on national resources; correspondence concerning special 
groups and organizations, such as the American Liberty League, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, and the Workers Alliance of America; letters from the 
public on such national issues as neutrality, the draft, and aid to Great Britain; 
correspondence and reports relating to the administration of independent agencies 
and boards of the government; letters to the President endorsing candidates for 
appointment to executive posts; materials relating to the Warm Springs Founda- 
tion; and stenographic reports of the President's press conferences, January-June, 
1943. A selection of materials from the library, including manuscripts, books, naval 
prints, photographs, ship models, and other museum items, has been placed on 
display in the Exhibition Hall of the National Archives in Washington. The 
exhibition was opened October 2 and remained on view until the end of December. 


Senator George William Norris of Nebraska, whose long and distinguished 
service in the United States Senate came to a close last year, has presented his 
papers to the Library of Congress. Over one hundred thousand items are in- 
cluded in the gift, which comprises one of the largest and most important manu- 
script collections in the library. Partly because of the inadvertent destruction of 
some of Senator Norris’ files in 1926 the quantity of the papers which relate to 
the earlier part of his career has been considerably reduced. For most of the years 
since 1900, however, the collection contains much source material on the political 
and social history of the United States as reflected in the work of this veteran 
legislator who came to Congress when Theodore Roosevelt was President and 
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remained there for forty years. Áccess to the papers at present is permitted only 
to those who have the senator's consent. 


Resumption of editing and publication of the field notes of the WPA’s Amer- 
ican Imprints Inventory is announced by the Bibliographical Society of America, 
with aid of a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation. The project's supervisory 
committee has appointed Douglas C. McMurtrie, former national editor of the 
American Imprints Inventory, as editor in chief. The staff will work at the New- 
berry Library. The lists edited by the project will be issued as printed cloth-bound 
volumes and will be offered for subscription to individual volumes or the series. 
The title of the publications will be “Bibliography of American Imprints.” The 
address of the project is 60 West Walton Place, Chicago 10, Ilinois. 


Collectors of war records have been appointed for ninety-seven of North Caro- 
lina’s one hundred counties. In addition, 122 assistant collectors have been named. 
To date an estimated total of 37,550 war record items have been collected, in- 
cluding soldiers’ letters, press releases, posters, pictures, newspapers, and museum 
items. In August a one-day school for collectors of war records was held in Chapel 
Hill, sponsored by the Office of Civilian Defense, the State Department of Archives 
and History, and the Institute of Government. In spite of travel difficulties seventy 
persons from all parts of the state were present. In a further attempt to facilitate 
the problems of preserving records Governor Broughton, at the request of the 
State Department of Archives and History, asked the head of each state depart- 
ment, institution, or agency to name a member of his staff to serve as records 
administrator to co-operate with the Department of Archives and History in the 
solution of problems involving the handling, disposal, and preservation of official 
records, 


The tenth annual meeting of the Canadian Catholic Historical Association 
was held at Hamilton, Ontario, September 22-23. In the absence of the president 
general, the Rev. Dr. H. J. Somers, the presidential address at the banquet was 
given by the president of the English section, the Rev. Brother Alfred, F.S.C. 
The principal address at the general session was made by the Hon. J. J. Hearne, 
high commissioner for Ireland. Eight historical papers were read in the sessions of 
the English section and six in those of the French section. The association an- 
nounces the following officers for the coming year: honorary president, the Most 
Rev. J. M. Rodrigue, Cardinal Villeneuve, O.M.L; president general, the Rev. 
Thomas Charland, O.P.; English section: president, the Rev. Brother Alfred, 
F.S.C.; secretary, Dr. J. F. Kenney; French section: president, Dr. Gustave Lanctót; 
secretary, Dr. Séraphin Marion. 


On October 1, 1942, Cornell University established the Collection of Regional 
History to gather, house, and preserve manuscripts from upstate New York and 
adjacent areas. One year has sufficed to bring together source materials of promising 
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quality and quantity. Among other items may be named the Ezra Cornell Letters, 
1865-75; Andrew D. White Letters, 1890-1902; Daniel S. Lamont Papers, 1860-87; 
and the files of many upstate newspapers. 


An interesting note on history statistics, taken from Publishers’ Weekly, gives 
the information that during the first ten months of 1942, 536 history books were 
published, and during the first ten months of 1943, 440 history books were pub- 
lished—which may account for the more sylph-like Review. ` 


The Department of State reported last fall that the current number of the 
Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography was the first to be published by the 
National Library of Peiping in several years and that copies had recently reached 
the United States, The Chinese and English editions of the bulletin serve as a 
guide to important publications in China and the West. The State Department 
co-operated with the National Library of Peiping in making possible the resump- 
tion of the quarterly. 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of the American Jewish Historical Society 
will be held in the building of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 3080 
Broadway, New York City, on February 12-13, 1944. 


The third volume to be published by the Cortes Society will be an illustrated 
volume, with documents dealing with the rise of Fernando Cortes and prepared 
by H. R. Wagner. Advance orders will determine the size of the edition. 


Personal 


Charles McLean Andrews, acting President of the American Historical Associa? 
tion in 1924 and President in 1925, died in New Haven on September 9, 1943, in 
his eighty-first year, after a short illness. He was born in Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
and educated at Trinity College, Hartford, and at Johns Hopkins. It was appro- 
priate that, as a native of one of the earliest Connecticut towns and a direct 
descendant in the seventh generation of pioneer settlers of that colony, he should 
have written his doctoral dissertation on The River Towns of Connecticut (1889) 
and then gone on to devote the major part of his life to the study and interpreta- 
tion of American colonial history. He became convinced that the most fruitful 
approach to a historical period was through its institutions and that the colonies 
could be understood only when placed against the English background. These 
two principles underlay nearly all his writing. Among the twenty-eight volumes 
and sixty articles which he produced he himself considered almost his most impor- 
tant contributions to be three volumes of guides to the materials for early American 
history in British archives, published by the Carnegie Institution. Not only did 
they give other investigators invaluable tools, but the writing of the introductions 
to the various departmental sections of these volumes also compelled him to break 
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new ground in studying the history and functioning of the various British agencies 
of colonial administration. Mr. Andrews will probably be best remembered for his 
Colonial Background of the American Revolution (1924), a group of four inter- 
pretive essays, and for his Colonial Period of American History (1934-38). Four 
volumes of the latter work appeared, written, all of them, after his retirement, 
three on the settlements and one on British commercial and colonial policy. When 
the first volume appeared it was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. He planned but did 
not complete three others, on the social and economic growth of the colonies, on 
their political and institutional development, and on the Anglo-American conflict. 
In the volumes published the emphasis lies on the essentially colonial nature of. 
early American history and on the institutions of settlement and administration. 
At the time of his death he was engaged in editing with his wife “The Journal 
of Jonathan Dickinson.” This volume will shortly be published. During his forty- 
four years of teaching at Brya Mawr, Johns Hopkins, and Yale he was as much 
interested in the training of younger scholars as he was in his own writing; and 
he had a profound influence upon a large group, not only of his own students, 
who were devoted to him personally, but also of young men and women generally 
who came to him for help and guidance. 


Edna Vosper Decatur died on September 13. She had studied at the University 
of Michigan, at St, Hugh's College, Oxford, and at the University of Madrid. She 
was for some years curator of manuscripts at the William L. Clements Library 
and in 1936 became associate director of the Reference Division, National Archives. 
Among her publications are Report on the Sir John Vaughan Papers in the 
William L. Clements Library (1929) and Letters from Major Baurmeister to 
Colonel von Jungkenn, Writien during the Philadelphia Campaign, which she 
edited with Bernhard A. Uhlendorf (1937). 


Professor Richard T. Ely, who died October 4 at the age of cighty-nine, will 
properly be remembered chiefly as an economist. As such, however, a young man 
fresh from his studies in Germany, he introduced at Johns Hopkins and con- 
tinued at Wisconsin the emphasis upon the historical approach. A number of his 
many volumes were distinctly historical and path-breaking by reason of the 
themes he chose, notably the little volume on French and German Socialism 
(1883). He was one of the founders of the American Economic Association in 
1885. As most of the graduate students who majored in history at the University 
of Wisconsin under Professors Turner or Haskins, or in political science under 
Professor Reinsch, from 1892 on also took work with Professor Ely in economics, 
he was always proud to add them as former students to the list of distinguished 
economists he could really call his products. 


Edwyn Robert Bevan, the English historian and archaeologist, died in London, 
October 19, in his seventy-ninth year. Much of his work had to do with the history 
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of Greece, Egypt, and India. He was a contributor to the Cambridge Áncient 
History and to the Cambridge History of India. The volume on Christianity in 
the “Home University Library” was written by him. During the first World War 
he served in the British propaganda office and was later attached to the foreign 
office. 


Morgan P. Robinson associated with the Archives Division of the Virginia 
State Library since January 1, 1915, died on October 24 at the age of sixty-seven. 
Well known as an archivist, Mr. Robinson was a life member of the American 
Historical Association and the author of Virginia Counties: Those Resulting from 
Virginia Legislation. He also compiled A Complete Index to Stith’s History of 
Virginia. 

Professor Edward M. Sait, since 1928 professor of political science in Pomona 
College and before that in the University of California, died October 27 at the 
age of sixty-two. Many of his publications are essentially historical in approach 
or treatment. His first publication was Clerical Control in Canada (1911), based 
on his doctor’s dissertation at Columbia University. Among others may be men- 
tioned Government and Politics of France (1920), British Politics in Transition 
(1925), and American Parties and Elections (revised edition, 1939). 


Private Herbert M. J. Illfelder died in Italy on November 14. He is so far as 
reported the first member of the Association to lay down his life in battle action. 
Mr. Illfelder joined the Association in 1939 while a student at Harvard University. 


Dr. James A. Woodburn, professor emeritus of American history at Indiana 
University, died December 11 at the home of his son in Madison, Wisconsin. 
He had just passed his cighty-seventh birthday. Mrs. Woodburn preceded him in 
death by a few months. Professor Woodburn was a veteran member of this Associa- 
tion and was the oldest member present at the meeting in Washington in 1942. 
He was born in Bloomington, Indiana, and there he spent all his active years, 
graduating from the university in 1876 and returning to teach in his alma mater 
after taking his doctor's degree at Johns Hopkins in 1890 and retiring thirty-four 
years later. He taught in summer sessions in other universities and was the 
recipient of honorary degrees from Colgate and Wabash. He was president of 
the Mississippi Valley Historical Association in 1923 and of the Indiana Historical 
Society from 1923 to 1931. It is as a teacher, editor, and writer that Professor Wood- 
burn will be best remembered. In the classroom he was the embodiment of the 
scholar and the gentleman. Students in Indiana University who had him in 
American history, Samuel Bannister Harding in European history, and Amos 
Hershey in international law were an appreciative and privileged group. Several 
of the volumes he published were in the nature of high-school and college texts in 
collaboration with the late Thomas F. Moran of Purdue. Professor Woodburn was 
author of the Life of Thaddeus Stevens (1913) and Political Parties and Party 
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Problems in the United States (last revision, 1922). His first volume of a History 
of Indiana University (1941) carried the story to 1901. He edited at various times 
volumes of speeches and orations by Burke and Webster and the better known 
Johnston’s Representative American Orations, four volumes (1895-97), and was a 
regular contributor to the American Year Book and to leading encyclopedias and 
the Dictionary of American Biography. His was indeed a full and rewarding life. 


Dumas Malone, director of the Harvard University Press for the past seven 
years, has resigned to devote himself to the completion of the biography of Thomas 
Jefferson on which he has been working for some time. During the coming winter 
he will make his headquarters at the Alderman Library of the University of Vir- 
ginia, a center of Jeffersonian study. 


Allan Nevins, professor of American history at Columbia and author of many 
historical books and biographies, twice winner of a Pulitzer Prize, has been ap- 
pointed special representative of the OWI in New Zealand. Professor Nevins, 
whose post is in Wellington, must return to Columbia University during February 
and so could not accept a permanent appointment. 


Richard Heindel, director of the American Library in London, returned to 
this country during the fall and told of the great importance of getting American 
books, research studies, and other factual material to London promptly. The 
library has become an important source of information since it opened last May 
and is being turned to by American representatives in London and others who 
find their way to its resources. Mr. Heindel is on leave from the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Wilbur K. Jordan, general editor of the University of Chicago Press and . 
professor of English history in the university, has been elected president of Rad- 
cliffe College. He began his duties on October r. 


Carl S. Meyer, professor of history at Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, 
Minnesota, has accepted the presidency of Luther Institute, Chicago, Illinois. 


Professor Thomas A. Bailey of Stanford University has been appointed visiting 
lecturer in history at Harvard University for the winter and spring terms. 


Harvey Wish, who received a post-doctoral fellowship from the Social Science 
Research Council, is spending the year at Harvard University, studying political 
and social theory. 


Catherine E. Boyd, Wells College, has been appointed associate professor and 
head of the department at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


At Butler University Dr. Franklin L. Burdette has been made an associate 
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professor and Dr. David M. Silver has become an assistant professor of history and 
political science. 

Towa State College announces the promotion to the rank of assistant professor 
of W, Turrentine Jackson, Daryl Pendergraft, and L. K. Bowersox. 


_ Sidney L. Jackson, first lieutenant, Signal Corps, has been transferred to the 
historical research staff of the Chief Signal Officer. Lt. Jackson is a former member 
of the history department of Queens College. 
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I 


N Monday morning, October 15, 1883, the Cunarder Servia slowly 

worked its way to the dock in New York whereon Andrew Carnegie, 
then forty-eight years old, awaited with his secretary the disembarking of 
three English guests. These were Mr. and Mrs. Matthew Arnold and their 
daughter, Lucy. Arnold was sixty-one years old, “tall, well-formed, with an 
air of high breeding and refinement,” though his face was “not sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought,” according to the reporter who “covered” his 
first American lecture. A Chicago paper was less generous: “He has harsh 
features, supercilious manners, parts his hair down the middle, wears a single 
eyeglass and ill-fitting clothes.”* The aging Victorian had been transformed 


*The author is professor of English and dean of the graduate school of arts and sciences in 
Harvard University. : 

l Accounts of Arnold's American tour have been published many times. See, inter alía, 
E. P. Lawrence, “An Apostle's Progress: Matthew Arnold in America,” Philological Quarterly, X 
(Jan., 1931), 62-79; James Dow McCallum, “The Apostle of Culture Meets America,” New 
England Quarterly, II (July, 1929), 357-81; James Bentley Orrick, “Matthew Arnold and 
America,” London Mercury, X (Aug. 1929), 389-97; Lionel Trilling, Matthew Arnold (New 
York, 1939), pp. 392 ff. Arnold's own reminiscences may be read in his Civilization in the 
United States: First and Last Impressions of America (Boston, 1888). This is a compilation of 
four essays printed in various periodicals in the eighties. 
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by success from the sprightly worldling who wrote letters full of banter to 
Arthur Hugh Clough into the pontifical spokesman of a cult. A series of 
-one hundred speaking engagements awaited him, apparently arranged by 
Richard D’Oyley Carte, of Savoy opera fame, and Major James Burton Pond, 
the most notable manager of lecturing “talent” in the United States. The 
essayist looked forward with only a momentary qualm to the ordeal of ad- 
dressing audiences in a country to which, as he had candidly written a friend, 
he hated to go.? He had been lecturing in England with considerable suc- 
cess. There had been a “crowded audience” at Cambridge in the summer of 
1882 for one of the lectures he proposed to repeat in the United States; 1,200 
had heard him at Liverpool the following October; and if, when he spoke 
before the Wordsworth Society at Westminster in the spring of 1883, the 
half-filled hall and listless audience reminded him of the grave, this was ex- 
- ceptional, some functionary had “muddled things.” In his own country even 
“the railway porters and guides have read my books,” he had been told. He 
had brought along plenty of letters of introduction, for he had learned that 
James Russell Lowell, the American minister in London, “only knows... 
Boston and Cambridge,” so that Lowell’s advice on social points could not 
“be followed for America generally.” He had also brought two lectures; and 
the mere fact that one had already been published and the other already de- 
livered seemed to him inconsequential, since to the one entitled “Literature 
and Science” he had prefixed “a new introduction, to fit it for America.” A 
third lecture (on Emerson) was unwritten, but “a Mr. Clarence King, a 
charming man, tells me his mother has a villa at Newport, where I can go 
and be entirely free for a week, and enjoy the last of the autumn while . 
composing my Emerson.” 

Without delay about the baggage the Araoid were borne off to the 
Windsor Hotel, where Carnegie lived with his mother, in rooms papered 
with tartan.’ A suite awaited them, over the doors of which floral pieces had 
been affixed, each inscribed with a title from one of Arnold’s books—“Litera- 
ture and Dogma,” said one; “Culture and Anarchy,” read another. “In a 
few minutes,” as Carnegie’s biographer innocently remarks, “the Arnold 
family found themselves completely at home.” Arnold and Carnegie had first 
met in London in June at a dinner given by Yates Thompson, editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, when the ironmaster had urged the apostle of culture to 
cross the seas. 


2 Much of the material in this section is gleaned from Letters of Matthew Arnold, Ea 
collected and arranged by George W. E. Russell (2 vols, New York and London, 1895), Il 


3f 
31 follow in the main the account by Burton J. Hendrick, Life of Andrew» Carnegie (2 vels., 
New York, 1932), I, 243 f. 
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Although Arnold had never set foot in the United States, he had several 
times discussed American culture, most recently in “A Word about America,” 
published in the Nineteenth Century for May, 1882.* Writing Sir Mount- 
stuart Grant Duff in July, he had hinted that he really knew very little about 
life in the republic. “One had,” he said, “to trust a great deal to one's ‘flair,’ 
but I think my ‘flair’ served me here pretty well.” He had learned that Henry 
James (who by 1882 was almost as ignorant of America as Arnold was), on 
being requested to confute the essay, confessed his inability to do so, “it was 
so true.” A Boston paper had furnished Arnold his cue: 


In towns whose names Mr. Arnold never heard, and never will hear,-there will be 
found almost invariably a group of people of good taste, good manners, good edu- 
cation and of self-respect, peers of any people in the world. Such people read the 
best books, they interpret the best music, they are interested in themes world-wide, 
and they meet each other with that mutual courtesy and that self-respect wach 
belong to men and women who are sure of their footing. 


But if this was broad-minded in Boston, it was too inclusive for Arnold. That 
such persons might exist the essayist did not deny, but that they existed in 
sufficient numbers to leaven the American lump seemed to him on the whole 
improbable. England, he reiterated, “distributes itself” into Barbarians, Phi- 
listines, and Populace (or, less anagogically, an aristocracy, a middle class, 
and a proletariat), and America was “just ourselves; with the Barbarians 
quite left out, and the Populace nearly.” (Arnold’s ignorance of the labor 
movement and of American Populism then and always was profound.) And 
the American middle class, or rather the whole American nation, which was 
middle class, though it possessed such virtues as industriousness and religi- 
osity, was, he firmly repeated, without culture, that is, without that “type of 
civilization combining all those powers which go to the building up of a 
truly human life—the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of beauty, 
the power of social life and manners, as well as the great power of conduct 
and religion, and the indispensable power of expansion”—Arnoldese for 
liberty and equality.” Proof of the essential vulgarity of the Americans lay 
ready at hand—the observations of James Russell Lowell; the uncultivated 
humor of Mark Twain, whom Arnold strangely compared to Quinion, an 

* Collected in Civilization in the United States, pp. 69-108. , ` 

5 This definition of civilization is repeated in substance from the lecture on “Equality” which 
Arnold delivered before the Royal Institute in 1878 and in which he denied the existence of 
natural rights. “The natural right to bave work found for one to do, the natural right to have 
food found for one to eat—rights sometimes so confidently and so indignantly asserted—seem to 
me quite baseless.” The same address declares a little later: “Property is created and maintained 
by law. . . . Legal -society creates, for the common good, the right of property; and for the 
common good that right is by legal society limitable. That property should exist; and that it 


should be held with a sense of security and with a power of disposal, may be taken... as a 
settled matter of expediency.” Consult Mixed Essays, “Equality” (New York, 1879). 
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obscure character in the second chapter of David Copperfield; the description 
by a Miss Bird of a fearsome family of Reformed Presbyterians living in 
Denver,* whose Suriday was “a dreadful day.” Though this last example came 
from the fringes of civilization, “this hideousness, this ennui,” was testimony 
to the presence and power of “middle-class misgrowths” in the United States 
he had never seen. Possibly republicans were better off without a royal family 
and a gentleman class, but were not the defects of American life ineradicable 
so long as the Americans remained what Lowell had called them, “the most 
common-schooled andthe least cultivated people in the world”? “A higher, 
larger cultivation, a finer lucidity” were what they needed. Though “an insti- 
tution like Harvard is probably all one could desire,” nothing short of a 
revolution in secondary education, a turning away from vocational training’ 
.toward “a serious programme,” would suffice to cure New World Philistin- 
ism. That the possible perfection of Harvard was not the standard by which 
to measure the American popular high school, or that the provincialism of 
that standard might have some connection with Lowell’s inability to prog- 
nosticate social conduct beyond the Hudson—these were inferences beyond 
the capacity of a writer who was simply following his flair. 

On October 27 there was a reception in the octagonal room of the hotel, 
Carnegie proudly reporting to John Morley that it “combined more dis- 
tinguished people than ever before assembled at one time in America.” 
Arnold found it “magnificent” and later (in 1888) referred to Carnegie as 
“one of the most hospitable and generous of men,” author of Triumphant 
Democracy, “a most splendid picture of American progress.”” He affably 
shook hands with the hotel steward who had arranged the flowers, and he 
admired the way “people, far lower down than us, live with something of the 
life and enjoyment of the cultivated classes.” If newspapermen annoyed him 
from morning till night, even they, he wrote home, “are better than you 
would suppose, many of them English adventurers with a history.” He had 
been given the entrée at the St. Nicholas Club, the Union Club, the Century 
Club, and the Knickerbocker Club, the last being “the smart club par ex- 
cellence” in “a beautiful house, splendidly and luxuriantly furnished.” He 

© Part of the Arnold legend is the remark of the bishop of Rochester that he feared Denver 
was not ripe for Mr, Arnold. Letters, I, 298. 

T Civilization in the United States, pp. 185-86, Arnold here performs a neat trick of legerde- 
main, “Religious people,” said Carnegie’s book, insisted “too much on mere material progress”’— 
Arnold’s complaint against American life—and “a friendly clergyman in Massachusetts” put 
into Arnold's hands a volume called Our Country as “a good antidote.” Arnold thereupon drops 
the point that Carnegie’s book is “too materialistic’ to denounce the “entire failure” of the 
author of Our Country to avoid “self-deception.” It is interesting to note that chapter xu of 
Our Country (by the Reverend Josiah Strong, published through the American Home Missionary 


Society in 1885) is a glorification of Anglo-Saxon supremacy on evolutionary lines—precisely 
Arnold's own doctrine. 
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had dined with “some rich people called Shepard. She was a Miss Vander- 
bilt,” and Vanderbilt “is said to be the richest man living, and the house was 
as splendid as the house of the Rothschilds.” Lord Coleridge had also been 
a dinner guest, “most affectionate,” and “his extraordinary eulogy of me” (in 
a speech delivered October 25) was “freely used as an advertisement for my 
lectures and books.” Amid the flattering attention of the eminent, the din- 
ners of the rich, the life of the exclusive clubs, and the awe of German barbers, 
he learned without astonishment that 1,250 seats in Chickering Hall had been 
sold for his first lecture and that people had even paid to stand. 

The ensuing catastrophe is famous in the annals of the American lyceum, 
the classic description being that of Major Pond:* 


Chauncey M. Depew introduced the speaker. 1 was looking after the business in 
the front of the house. There was not a seat to be had excepting a few held by 
speculators on the sidewalk. As Mr. Depew and Matthew Arnold appeared before 
the audience, somebody told me that General and Mrs. Grant had just arrived and 
had seats in the gallery, but some other people were occupying them. J immediately 
got a policeman, and working through the standing crowd, found that they were 
the last two seats on the aisles in the gallery. We had no difficulty in getting the 
occupants to vacate as soon as they discovered who held the tickets. We had just 
heard the last few sentences of Mr. Depew’s introduction when Matthew Arnold 
stepped forward, opened out his manuscript, laid it on the desk, and his lips began 
to move. After a few minutes General Grant said to Mrs. Grant, “Well, wife, we 
have paid to see the British lion; we cannot hear him-roar, so we had better go 
home.” They left the hall. A few minutes later there was a stream of people leav- 
ing the place. All those standing went away early. Later on, the others who could 
not endure the silence moved away as quietly as they could. 


“There is,” Arnold wrote his daughter in England, “a good deal to be learned 
as to the management of the voice, and I have set myself to learn it, though 
I am old to begin.” When he returned to the hotel with the Carnegies, he 
inquired eagerly: “Well, what have you all to say? Tell mel Will I do as a 
lecturer?” Carnegie advised elocution lessons, but his mother displayed deeper 
insight. An Oxford accent had not prevented her from understanding the 
substance of the address. “Too meeneesterial, Mr. Arnold, too meeneesterial,” 
was her dry comment.’ 


8 James Burton Pond, Eccentricities of Genius (New York [1900]), pp. 323-24. Other 
accounts vary in detail, but because of his professional interest in the performance Major Pond 
should be trustworthy, despite his obvious dislike of Arnold. 

2 Arnold characteristically consoled himself for this remark by recalling a fulsome compli- 
ment from somebody else. “How very right you were,” he wrote Mrs. Forster in 1884, “about 
what you called my too ‘solemn’ and poor Mr[s]. Carnegie my ‘ministerial’ manner in speaking. 
Since I have spoken so much, I have perceived that it is my great defect, inasmuch as it strikes 
every one, Harper's Magazine gocs so far as to say that just because I am irresistibly agreeable 
to read, I ought never to speak.” Unpublished Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed. Arnold Whitridge 
(New Haven, 1923), pp. 53-54. 
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The lecture which the fashionable audience could not hear was, in the 
words of Arnold’s most penetrating biographer,” “a curious performance.” 
Entitled “Numbers,” and made over from its original form for American 
consumption,”* it is as pretty a little piece of antidemocratic propaganda as 
one can possibly find, even today. In this lecture the audience was suavely 
informed that the majority is always bad and usually wrong; that a popular 
state can survive only if it has in it a saving remnant to guide and govern it; 
that the remnant must know righteousness when they see it; and that the 
most moral people in the world are the people of Germanic stock—that is, the 
English. Arnold proves this remarkable fact in two ways. Modern France, he 
roundly says, is given over to the worship of the goddess Lubricity, whereas 
the English, including the English in America, are—saving a few faults, such 
as lack of amiability—the most serious, the most righteous, the most moral 
people the world has ever seen: 


You are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we in England are mainly sprung, from 
that German stock which has faults indeed,—faults which have diminished the 
extent of its influence, diminished its power of attraction and the interest of its 
history. ... Yet of the German stock it is, I think, true, as my father said more 
than fifty years ago, that it has been a stock “of the most moral races of men that 
the world has yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least violent passions, the fairest 
domestic and civil virtues.” You come, therefore, of about the best parentage which 
a modern nation can have. Then you have had, as we in England have also had, 
but more entirely than we and more exclusively, the Puritan discipline. Certainly 
I am not blind to the faults of that discipline. Certainly I do not wish it to remain 
in possession of the field for ever, or too long. But as a stage and a discipline, and 
as'a means for enabling that poor inattentive and immoral creature, man, to love 
and appropriate and make part of his being divine ideas, on which he could not : 
otherwise have laid or kept hold, the discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable; 
and the more I read history, the more I see of mankind, the more I recognize its 
value. Well, then, you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions; you are fifty 
millions sprung from this excellent Germanic stock, having passed through this 
excellent Puritan discipline, and set in this enviable and unbounded country. Even 
supposing, therefore, that by the necessity of things your majority must in the 
present stage of the world probably be unsound, what a remnant, I say,—what an 
incomparable, all-transforming remnant,—you may fairly hope with your numbers, 
_if things go happily, to have! 


No one seems to have challenged the remarkable arithmetic whereby a 
national population of fifty millions was at once a “saving remnant” sprung 


10 Trilling, p. 399. 

11 So, at least, I interpret Arnold's ambiguous statement: “I have nearly broken my heart 
over my first discourse, but I think it will do. It is for New York, and I have now got it in 
print, and nearly in the exact form in which I hope to give it" (to Mrs. Forster, Oct. 5, 1883, 
Letters, Y, 253). I reprint in the text, with slight changes, a portion of my address “American 
Literature and the Melting Pot,” Southwest Review, XXVI (Spring, 1941), 329-46. 
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from “excellent Germanic stock” and “excellent Puritan discipline” and also 
a vicious majority lacking “persistence” and wanting proper attention to 
“whatsoever things are elevated,” so that “the failure to mind whatsoever 
things are elevated must impair with an inexorable fatality the life of a na- 
tion” until “the life of even these great United States must inevitably suffer 
and be impaired more and more, until it perish.” No one apparently took the 
trouble to point out that half of the fifty millions were “immigrants,”** most 
of whom were not of English descent. No one seems to have inquired how, 
if culture has to do with the best that has been said and thought in the world, 
culture for Arnold and his audience was somehow left in the exclusive charge 
of the Anglo-Saxons. For clearly culture could not be left in charge of the 
Latin peoples, the chief of whom, according to Arnold, was given over to 
the worship of the goddess Lubricity; nor could culture be put in charge of 
the Catholic peoples, since, in Arnold's opinion, the discipline of Puritanism 
is invaluable. Consequently it was to be left in charge of the most moral race 
of men that the world had yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least violent 
passions, and the fairest domestic and civil virtues. And by some odd cir- 
cumstance the representatives of the saving remnant who left sufficient im- 
pression upon the lecturer to be recorded in his letters were usually the rich, 
the prominent, or the well-born. 
General Grant had not merely been present at Carnegie’s reception, he 
had called later at the Tribune office to thank that paper for the good report 
of the main points of the inaudible lecture; and to General Grant, Arnold 
devoted a double essay in Murray’s Magazine for January-February, 1887, 
designed to show that Grant revealed “a good deal of the character and 
qualities which we so justly respect in the Duke of Wellington.” From New 
York Arnold went to Mr. Charles Butler at Fox Meadow, and “from him 
we went to the Delanos, go miles up the Hudson. She was a Miss Astor, and 
it was like staying with the Rothschilds.” In Boston he was admitted to the 
St. Botolph and Somerset clubs, he was introduced by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, he lunched with Whittier, he dined with Charles Eliot Norton, Mrs. 
Fields, the two daughters of Rufus Choate, Phillips Brooks, “some people 
called Page, friends of the Wordsworths, who have a fine house in Boston,” 
and with various other Anglo-Saxon worthies. Hospitality in the rest of New 
England was likewise in the hands of the wealthy or of the right people. At 
Hartford he stayed with “a nice old couple called Clark”—the richest mer- 
chant in “the richest town in New England.” At Newport Commodore Van- 
derbilt put a launch at Arnold’s disposal. At Taunton he was a guest at the 


12 By 1890, out of a population of 55,000,000 about 24,500,000 were “immigrants,” 
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house “of a Mr. Sanford, who has been Speaker of the State Assembly of 
Massachusetts—a rich man, and a very pretty house.” At Haverhill he spent 
Sunday with “some people called Sanders. .. . He made a great fortune by 
the telephone, and has a beautiful place on a lake out there.” And everywhere 
the essayist admired the dwelling places of the wealthy and the intellectual: 


All along the Hudson it is like the rich and finished villas along the Thames by 
Richmond. 


I thought of you at Newport . . . it is the most beautiful sea and sea walk I ever 
saw in my life; the wooden villas are many of them exquisite too. 

[Amherst] is a pretty village near the Connecticut River, with picturesque lines 
of hill in the landscape. ... At tea we had exquisite rolls, broiled oysters, and pre- 


served peaches—nothing else—and iced water or tea to wash it down. ... I had 
had a great dinner with Phillips Brooks—venison and champagne—the day before. 


In the rest of the country, too, culture seemed to be always in possession of 
the saving remnant, i.e., the richer Anglo-Saxons. For example, a letter and 
a telegram from General Anderson welcomed him to Richmond, where 
we drove to a capital house standing alone, with a large garden behind it; here I 
` found more black servants, and Mrs. Anderson. I was most kindly received. Vir- 
ginia, of which Richmond is the capital, was colonised not by the Puritans, but by 
English gentry, and the liking for England and its ways, and for the better sort 
of English people has never failed. Mrs. Anderson has been an extremely pretty 
woman; her father was a great planter, who lived in an immense house in the 
country, with at least a hundred servants, I am told—all blacks... . There was a 
party at dinner, the cloth drawn after dinner in the old English fashion, and ex- 
cellent Madeira; then we went to the lecture in a tumble-down old hall... . My 
agents were against my coming here, and said I would have no audience, but I 
had all the “old families,” who in general do not go to lectures; one gentleman 
came in twenty miles on an engine to hear me. 

Arnold was asked “to go down and stay at a country house near the sea to 
shoot duck,” and at another “to shoot deer,” but his schedule did not permit 
him to go. Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia were a glittering galaxy of 
first families—the Welshes, the MacVeaghs, the Whartons, the Biddles, the 
Henry Adams’, “dear old Bancroft,” and “the really best men in Congress,” 
like Senators Bayard, Sherman, and Gibson. At Buffalo there was Mr. Mil- 
burn, the leading lawyer, an Englishman: “he is very nice [he was also at- 
torney for the New York Central Railroad] and so is his wife.” At Cleveland 
there was “a charming man to introduce me, Colonel John Hay, who was 
Lincoln’s private secretary.” Colonel Hay had just written a violent antilabor 
novel, The Breadwinners, which, in the words of Carl Van Doren, “made a 
sensation by its defense of property and the old economic order.”** At Chi- 


18 The American Novel (rev. and enl. ed., New York, 1940), p. 197. 
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cago there were the Union Club, General M’Clurg, a literary society, a supper 
table “splendidly decorated with flowers,” and courses from “oysters to ice, 
with plenty of champagne.” In St. Louis, General Sherman, Mr. Hitchcock, 
“the leading lawyer here,” and Mr. Chapman, “a great timber merchant,” 
interested themselves; at Cincinnati “we passed the next day at a beautiful 
place in the environs, belonging to the daughter of Mr. Longworth, who was 
long the principal man in Cincinnati”; and, returning through Cleveland, 
Arnold records that Mrs. John Hay was “an immense heiress.” 

This kind of hospitality was to be expected, since the British lion could 
not hide obscurely in hotels. It is perhaps merely unfortunate that in his let- 
ters Arnold permits himself a tone of condescension, of uneasy brevity, where 
other races of men are concerned. He writes, for example, from New York 
of “the German boys who wait in the hair-cutting room and the clerks at 
the photographers” who “express their delight at seeing ‘a great English poet,’ 
and ask me to write in their autograph books, which they have always ready,” 
but he hurries over this to record at length a compliment from Henry Ward 
Beecher. In Richmond the great English authority on education refers to 
schools of colored children as “dem little things,” and though he finds the 
classes “most interesting,” he merely remarks in passing that “the Ander- 
sons . . . don’t yet like their being educated.”** In St. Louis, where a very 
small audience comprised “the best of the wealthy and cultivated people,” he 
dismissed the rest of that polyglot metropolis in two sentences: “There is a 
large population descended from the French of Louisiana; their interest is 
in their priest. There is a large German population; their interest is in their 
beer-gardens and singing-halls.” Indeed, there being a mere three hundred 
at the lecture, it was painfully obvious that the cultural level of Missouri was 
low, in sad contrast to that of New England, where “they have been diligent 
readers of my books for years,” where “papa’s memory” was “a living 
power,” “the little boys were reading Tom Brown with delight,” and “all the 
country places want to hear me on Literature and Science.” In New England, 
moreover, “so many lectures were sold . . . for a fee of 150 dollars before I 
came... that I hardly know what to say.” 

The general American public were uneasily conscious of a practical dis- 
crepancy between the doctrine of disinterestedness and the appearance of 
Matthew Arnold for profit under professional lyceum management. It so 

14 As I do not wish to seem to indict Arnold, it is only fair to record that in the same letter 
(to Mrs. Forster) he says flatly that the Negro children “are neater and better dressed than the 
Irish scholars in Boston,” that the Negro is getting higher wages in the tobacco factories than 
the poor white, that he could have passed hours in the Negro schools, and that “the dirt, untidi- 


ness, and spitting” by whites in the Capitol reminded him “of all that Trollope and Dickens 
say.” Letters, Il, 287-88. 
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happened that Lily Langtry arrived in New York a day or two before Arnold 
for a production of the School for Scandal. The New York World chronicled 
this fact without comment on October 15, for newspaper minds understood 
the necessity a beautiful actress was under to make money. But on the same 
date the paper quoted an interview in which Matthew Arnold is represented 
as saying: “I am a poor man, and I hope that if I lecture to the Americans 
they will pay me enough to enable me to retire.” Then, after maliciously re- 
ferring the lecturer to his own words about American vulgarity, the editorial 
acidly concludes: “it is doubtful if sweetness will melt in his mouth.” The 
Chicago Tribune, it is notorious, pictured the lecture tour as an unworthy 
search for “filthy lucre.” Professor McCallum has dug out of the files of the 
Daily Graphic for November 15 an 1 attack on Arnold by Kate Sanborn for 
peddling shopworn goods: 


Do the American people generally know that Matthew Arnold charges one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars** per hour for mumbling and stumbling over his printed 
article on Literature and Science, which appeared in the Nineteenth Century of 
August, 1882? We are all willing to pay a dollar to see the man for what he has 
accomplished and as the son of the noble Rugby master, but isn’t it a little cool . 
and cheeky to presume on our ignorance of English magazines?—One of our 
professors, who spent the whole afternoon before the lecture in carefully reading 
this article that he might be ready for further information, felt that he had been 
the victim of a fraud. My “sense of conduct” and my “sense of beauty” were jarred, 
I confess. As a reader he is a sad failure. He cannot be heard. It must be that he 
has come to fill his pensioned pockets LO by showing himself to reverent and ad- 
miring crowds. Badly as we need “lucidity,” we cannot be helped by his utterances. 
He does not equal Emerson either in thought or expression —Are we not entitled 
to something as yet unpublished when we hear a “lecture”? #7 


At the end of his engagements the New York Tribune remarked with heavy 
irony that Arnold was returning home with “$6000 of the Philistines’ money 
in his pockets.” And although the magazines which chiefly circulated among 
the intellectual classes were not unfriendly, the newspapers—organs of the 
plain people—pursued the essayist throughout his travels with inimical com- 
ment or malicious anecdote.*” 


16 Iti is not clear from Arnold’s Letters (Il, 276) whether $150 was exceptional or standard 
for his appearance, 

16 Just before coming to America Arnold had, after a good deal of hesitation, accepted 
Gladstone's offer of an annual pension of £250. See Trilling, p. 392. 

17 New England Quar., II, 368. 

18 There is at Yale an unpublished dissertation dealing with American comment on Arnold, 
which I have not seen. In his Matthew <Arnold’s “Sweetness and Light’ in America, 1848- 
1938, Mr. Seymour Gordden Link says he could find no sectional difference in the newspaper 
attacks on the author, Even the New England journalists “fairly outdid themselves in poking 
fun and abuse at the distinguished visitor,” and the papers of the Middle West proved the truth 
of everything Arnold said. (Nashville, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1938. This is an 
abstract of Mr, Link’s thesis.) 
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Charges of incompetence and commercialism form a journalistic argumen- 
tum ad hominem inevitable in the situation but actually irrelevant to the 
basic problem presented by Arnold’s ideas. Likewise the easy assertion by 
editors that American culture was at least no worse than British culture, since 
Philistinism is a universal trait, was equally facile and equally irrelevant. 
What the defenders of the democratic culture were really confronting, had 
they but known it, was a much more fundamental, a much more trouble- 
some, attack, but only Whitman, in his rude colloquial way, phrased the 
danger precisely. People like Matthew Arnold, he told Traubel in 1888, 
“make more fuss over foliage than root.” “I do not feel myself to be against 
him in any way,” he went on to remark, “but so much is made of the Arnold 
type of man that we are liable to miss our normal guage of value.” Whitman 
later expanded this judgment: “The vitiating fact is—the bother of it all is— 


- that men of the Matthew Arnold type dominating contemporary literature 


judge all men (not literary men alone but all men) by bookish standards.” 


Arnold, he said, “I can never realize . . . we are constitutionally antipathetic: 


€ 


Arnold is porcelain, chinaware, hangings.” And with a sardonic richness 
which only Americans can comprehend Traubel records on a later day con- 
cerning Arnold: “It is a great comfort for me to think that the Lord finds a 
place for them all: and if the Lord can afford to do so, so can we—and not 


‘stand off and be critical. We must have the bedbug, the rat, the flea: they all 


have their places.”*” “I must insist upon the masses, Tom,” he told T. B. 
Harned, “they are our best, they are preservative: I insist upon their integrity 
as a whole—not, of course, denying or excusing what is bad. Arnold is all 
wrong on that point: it ts good, not bad, that is common” (my italics).?° 
The sensitivity of the poet had discovered what irritated newspapermen 
had sensed but vaguely; namely, a working interrelation between the Arnold- 
ian doctrine of culture and the Arnoldian belief in racial snobbery and anti- 
democratic political action.”* He had said, to be sure, that England needed 


19 Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (3 vols., New York, 1914-15), I, 95- 
96, 209; II, 391; II, 121. Even more colloquial is the judgment (I, 400): “my worst criticism 
would be, that Arnold brings coals to Newcastle—that he brings to the world what the world 
already has a surfeit of: is rich, hefted, lousy, recking with delicacy, refinement, elegance, pretti- 
ness, propriety, criticism, analysis: all of them things which threaten to overwhelm us” (my 
italics). And, a little later: “Vellum? pshaw! hangings, curtains, finger-bowls, chinaware, 
Matthew Arnold!” (M, 532). 

20 Ibid., 1, 175; cf. p. 232. “Arnold always gives you the notion that he hates to touch the 
dirt—the dirt is so dirty! But everything comes out of the dirt—everything: everything comes 
out of the people, the everyday people, the people as you find them and leave them: not uni- 
versity people, not F. F. V. people: people, people, just people!” 

21 The tendency to see Arnold as all of a picce, arising from the failure to differentiate his 
social theory before the Second Reform Bill from the reactionary views he expressed in the 
eighties, vitiates most of the interpretative studies. Students of Arnold have also in the main 
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more quality rather than less; that culture is the study of perfection; and 
that culture “seeks to do away with classes; to make the best that has been 
thought and known in the world current,” but the doing away with classes 
proves not to mean what it seems to mean. Though he had written that 
“France has organised democracy with a certain indisputable grandeur and 
success,” that was in the sixties; in the eighties he published a succession of 
pessimistic estimates of democratic government.” After denying again in 
1880, as he had formerly denied, the doctrine of natural rights,” he pictured 
a possible “last scene in the wonderful career of Lord Beaconsfield,” in which 
that octogenarian, in a field-marshal’s uniform, enters the house of commons 
and commands the speaker to “take away that bauble,” the mace. In 1886 he 
wrote that there was little hope in the “Parliamentary mind,” that Gladstone 
was a “mere parliamentarian,” and that “the danger of our situation is so 
grave that it can hardly be exaggerated.” In 1887 he said that “parliaments, 
parties, and politicians, are more or less discredited,” that “plain reasonable 
people throughout the country” look upon the house of commons “with ever 
deepening disgust and shame,” and that “it is a relief to them when Parlia- 
ment is not sitting; they are uneasy and apprehensive as soon as it meets 
again, for they know that the time for humiliation has returned.” In his 
penultimate article he wrote that “long ago the country had made up its 
mind that to pretend ‘discussion’ to be the object of such debates as those 
which have gone on in the House of Commons during the last few years 
was an absurdity,” expressed pleasure in the adoption of a stringent cloture 
rule, and argued that “dangerous expressions” ought to be suppressed by 
force. In his last article he pictured democracy as “feather-brained” because 
it thinks “restraint a curse, and doing as one likes the height of felicity” 
(“The Americans in general think so too”), prophesied inevitable riots, 
“roughs, drink, fires, and bloodshed” in England unless there was radical 
political change, called Gladstone a “stump orator” whose “powers of self- 


failed to study the changes of text between the first appearance of an essay or lecture in the 
magazines and its later appearance in volume form, and they have signally failed to study the 
uncollected essays, In his Victorian Critics of Democracy (Minneapolis, 1938) Mr. Benjamin 
Evans Lippincott gives a full analytical view of an orthodox sort (pp. 93-133) but fails to 
realize how deeply the Hyde. Park “riots” and the Franco-Prussian War affected Arnold. The 
only genetic study of Arnold's political development that has weight seems to be Otto Elias, 
Matthew Arnolds politische Grundanschauungen (Palaestra, No. 175) (Leipzig, 1931). 

22 “The Future of Liberalism,” Nineteenth Century, VII (July, 1880), 1-18, collected in 
Trish Essays; “Numbers” (already discussed); “The Nadir of Liberalism,” Nineteenth Century, 
XIX (May, 1886), 645-63; “The Zenith of Conservatism,” ibid., XXI (Jan., 1887), 148-64; 
“Up to Easter,” ibid., XXI (May, 1887), 629-43; “From Easter to August,” ibid., XXII (Sept, 
1887), 310-24. o 

23 “Not that there is... any natural right in every man to the possession of a vote, or any 
gift of wisdom and virtue conferred by such possession.” “The Future of Liberalism," Works, 
XI, 140. 
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deception are so inexhaustible that he is never insincere,” and charged him 
with stirring up class hatreds. The fact that Arnold had the Fenian move- 
ment under his eyes does not alter the destructive character of comments 
like these. In contrast to either Gladstone or Disraeli he set up Bismarck 
as his model statesman because 


those legitimate needs and that security of Germany, which thirty years ago seemed 
unattainable for her, he has attained. Germany, which thirty years ago was ham- 
pered, weak, and in low esteem, is now esteemed, strong, and with her powers 
all at command. It was a great object and the great Reichskanzler has attained it.” 


The smooth surface of the doctrine of “culture” has drawn attention 
away from the deep distrust of the people upon which it rests. Neither the 
aristocracy, the middle class, nor the proletariat is fit to govern England, 
three categories which practically exhaust the population of Great Britain, 
except for a saving remnant; yet by the eighties this remnant has mysteriously 
grown into a body of “plain, reasonable people” who, standing outside of 
political action, are somehow to prevent the state from becoming a “feather- 
brained democracy!” Like Lindbergh, Arnold in his later years pretended to 
be outside politics, said that he disliked political subjects, and hinted mys- 
teriously that he was speaking, he hoped (or feared), for the last time.”* His 

“equalitarianism is purely theoretic: the magazine version of Culture and 
Anarchy was, except for the first part (an Oxford Lecture), originally en- 
titled Anarchy and Authority, Arnold being heavily enlisted on the side of 
authority, as a passage omitted from all but the first versions of the work 
amply testifies: 


24 “We had the obstructed and paralysed House of Commons. Then, finally came the news 
one morning of the London street-mobs and strect-riots, heightening yet further the impression 
of our impotence and disarray. The recent trial and acquittal of the mob-orators will probably 
complete it.” “I agree, too, that the House of Commons is a scandal, and Ireland a crying danger. 
I agree that monster processions and monster mectings in the public streets and parks are the 
letting out of anarchy, and that our weak dealing with them is deplorable.” “The Nadir of 
Liberalism,” Nineteenth Century, XIX, 646, 647. 

25 Ibid., XIX, 649. In 1865 he had been torn between his disgust with the lack of aristocratic 
refinement in Germany, where the “whole middle class hates refinement and disbelieves in it,” 
and his admiration for “Bismarck's audacity, resolution, and success,” in contrast to Palmerston. 
Most of the English, he then thought, were about on Palmerston’s level. Letters, 1, 354, 356. 
Arnold early expressed an enthusiastic admiration for the “clearness and width of view,” the 
“energy and precision of Napoleon UI.” Ibid., I, 11-12. 

26 The openings of the late uncollected essays are all in this tone; e.g., in “Up to Easter” he 
says it is only his desire to be useful that brings him into politics, that he knows “the impatience 
and irritation which my intervention in these matters causes to many people. Nothing I should 
like better than to feel assured that I should never have occasion to write a line on politics 
again.” Politics are “a mass of insincerity, of phrase, fiction, and claptrap, which can impose, 
one would think, on no plain reasonable man outside of politics,” and thousands of plain, reason- 
able people “want nothing for themselves in politics” and “only demand that the politician shall 
not bring the country into danger and disaster.” Nineteenth Century, XXI, 629-30, The identifica- 
tion of all political action with chicanery and the creation of a bloc theoretically “non-political,” 
of which Arnold is the spokesman, is a familiar device in propaganda directed against democratic 
processes. 
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With me, indeed, this rule of conduct is hereditary. I remember my father, in one 
of his unpublished letters, written more than forty years ago, when the political 
and social state of the country was gloomy and troubled and there were riots in 
many places, goes on, after strongly insisting on the badness and foolishness of the 
government, and on the harm and dangerousness of our feudal and aristocratical 
constitution of society, and ends thus: “As for rioting, the old Roman way of 
dealing with that is always the right one; flog the rank and file, and fling the 
ringleaders from the Tarpeian Rock!” And this opinion we can never forsake.*? 


The occasion of the famous essay- was the very mild rioting in Hyde Park, 
consequent upon the first defeat of the Second Reform Bill; Arnold then, as 
always, inferred the direst consequences from mob actions.” In 1859 he had 
joined the Queen’s Westminster Rifles because he thought the nation was in 
need of control by force;”” he thought “the great States of the Continent 
have two great elements of cohesion” lacking in England, “their administra- 
tive system and... their army”;*” while lamenting the breakdown of par- 
liamentary government in the eighties, he dwelt also upon the dangers of 
“Jacobinism” : 


It is small, but it is active and visible. It is a sinister apparition. We know its 
works from having seen them so abundantly in France; it has the temper of 
hatred and the aim of destruction. There are two varieties of Jacobin, the hysterical 
Jacobin, and the pedantic Jacobin; we possess both, and both are dangerous.** 


And he alternated between denouncing the brutality and violence of labor and 
flattering the English peasantry as being more “patient, faithful, respectful, 
kindly” than any other peasantry whatsoever.** The Irish peasantry, how- 
ever, not being respectful or kindly were to be controlled by force,” and the 
Conservative government was encouraged to suppress freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press in Ireland.** 


27 Cornhill Magazine, XVIII (Aug., 1868), 250. In Culture and Anarchy this is omitted, 
and one reads: “without order there can be no society, and without society there can be no 
human perfection. And this opinion we can never forsake, etc.” 

28 The Letters are illuminating. See the accounts in I, 389-90 and 438. 

20. |. it seems to me that the establishment of these Rifle Corps will more than ever throw 
the power into the hands of the upper and middle classes, and these classes will thus have over 
the lower classes the superiority, not only of wealth and intelligence, which they have now, but 
of physical force.” Lessers, I, 126. 

80 Ibid,, I, 440. 

31 Nineteenth Century, XIX, 654 

82 On the frequency with wich Arnold identifies the ee class with brutality and 
violence see Lippincott, op. at. The passage on the English peasantry is in the Nineteenth 
. Century, XIX, 653. 

38 Arnold perpetually insists on one law for both England and Ireland and on the enforce- 
ment of this law by administrative action. Force bills directed against Ireland had his entire 
support; and be wrote explicitly: “In general, administrative action is what is now required 
against anarchy in Ireland, not recourse to proceedings at law” (my italics). Ibid., XXI, 159; 
and though he said it was the duty of government to cure injustice, let us never “approve of its 
leaving the other part of its duty, the quelling of anarchy, undone” (p. 160). 

34 “There are surely some kinds of speeches, some kinds of meetings, some kinds of news- 
paper-writing, which in the present circumstances of Ireland should not be permitted there and 
should be stopped.” Ibid., XXI, 159. 
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There was, to be sure, a kindly and likable side to Arnold, whose views 
of education were extraordinarily philosophic, who set his face against the 
laissez-faire economic philosophy of the middle class, who saw the absurdity 
and narrowness of many Protestant sects, and whose theory of culture, in its 
broader aspects, is both useful and comprehensive. But a man to whom utter- 
ances like the foregoing easily came was essentially a Hamiltonian, whose 
character, perceptions, and sympathies fitted in easily with that of the domi- 
nant groups in the United States. He was never tired of quoting Charles 
Sumner's statement that what had particularly struck him in England was 
the large class of gentlemen as distinct from the nobility, gentlemen of 
“serious knowledge, high accomplishment, and refined taste.” With these 
gentlemen England abounded; and in view of Arnold’s assertions that the 
English nobility was politically bankrupt, that an aristocratic society in the 
broadest sense is the most desirable society, and that a “high standard of 
civilisation” can therefore be maintained only by the gentlemen class, the im- 
plication was irresistible: standards of civilization in the United States could 
be maintained only by gentlemen. Whoever the American gentleman might 
be, it was clear who he was not—he was not a member of the great, dreary 
middle class but a spirit sufficiently delicate and rare to appreciate Arnold’s 
statement: “in America, perhaps, we see the disadvantage of having a social 
equality before there has been any such high standard of social life and man- 
ners formed.”* And that the gentleman must perforce spring from Anglo- 
Saxon stock was an inference to be drawn from the unfortunate spread of 
amoral equalitarianism in France: 

The sense in France for the power of conduct has not greatly deepened. ... The 
sense for the power of intellect and knowledge had not been adequate either. The 
sense for beauty has not been adequate. Intelligence and beauty have been, in gen- 
eral, but so far reached, as they can be and are reached by men, who, of the ele- 
ments of perfect humanisation, lay thorough hold upon one only,—the power of 
social intercourse and manners. ... Well then, if a nation laying no sufficient hold 
upon the powers of beauty and knowledge, and a most failing and feeble hold : 


upon the power of conduct, comes to demoralisation and intellectual stoppage and 
fearful troubles, we need not be inordinately surprised.** 


The inference was driven home by a significant paragraph in the essay on 

“Democracy,” which was originally the preface to Arnold’s report on French 

schools: 

The greatest men of America, her Washingtons, Hamiltons, Madisons, well under- 

standing that aristocratical institutions are not in all times and places possible; 
35 “Equality,” Works, X, 65. as Thid., X, 72. 
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well perceiving that in their Republic there was no place for these; comprehend- 
ing, therefore, that from these that security for national dignity and greatness, an 
ideal commanding popular reverence, was not to be obtained, but knowing that 
this ideal was indispensable, would have been rejoiced to found a substitute for 
it in the dignity and authority of the State. They deplored the weakness and in- 
significance of the executive power as a calamity. When the inevitable course of 
events has made our self-government something really like that of America, when 
it has removed or weakened that security for national dignity, which we possessed 
in aristocracy, will the substitute of the State be equally wanting to us? If it is, 
then the dangers of America will really be a te dangers which come from 
the multitude being in power, with no adequate ideal to elevate or guide the 
multitude.” 


Franklin and Jefferson are absent from this list; and it is significant that ın 
a sentence later added to the essay, Arnold uses the word “Americanise” in 
a pejorative sense: 


On what action may we rely to replace, for some time at any rate, that action of 
the aristocracy upon the people of this country, which we have seen exercise an 
influence in many respects elevating and beneficial, but which is rapidly, and from 
inevitable causes, ceasing? In other words, and to use a short and significant mod- 
ern expression which everyone understands, what influence may help us to prevent 
the English people from becoming, with the growth of democracy, Americanised? 
On the action of the State.** 


“Americanisation” was something opposed to culture, but the American gen- 
tleman could neatly sidestep the implicit dilemma by adopting upon Arnold's 
recommendation two contradictory theories: he was to avoid the contamina- 
tion of “democratic” action, especially political action, if he possibly could; 
and yet he was to put his faith in a mysteriously perfected “state” action—pre- 
sumably action by gentlemen for gentlemen without reference to “the growth 
of democracy.” It is not without meaning that Arnold described the old, un- 
reformed American Senate as “perhaps, of all the institutions of that country, 
the most happily devised, the most successful in its working.”** The Senate 
which thus aroused Arnold’s enthusiasm has been less enthusiastically called 
the most exclusive rich men's club in the world. 

Waited upon by lesser races,*° secure in the faith that wealth “is con- 
ceived as a thing which almost any American may attain, and which almost ` 
every American will use respectably,” the American gentleman might also 

37 Ibid., X, 25-26. 

38 Ibid., X, 22-23. Dr. Elias notes that the passage first appeared in 1861 in the introduction 
to “Popular Education of France” but fails to notice the illuminating fact that the sentence about 
being “Americanised” was added some twenty years later. Cf. also p. 38, where one reads that 
if the middle class do not adopt state education, they will “Americanisc” England; i.e., “rule it 
by their energy, but . . . deteriorate it by their low ideals and want of culture.” 

39 Civilization in the United States, p. 143 (“A Word More about Ámerica”). 


40 “Their domestic service is done for them by Irish, Germans, Swedes, negroes.” Ibid., 
P. 120. g 
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take pride in the fact that in one respect he was ahead of his English brethren. 
He did not live in a country where it was necessary to introduce a bill “to 
prevent the land of a man who dies intestate from going, as it goes now, to 
his eldest son,” a custom giving the “almost exclusive possession of the land 
of this country” to the Barbarians.“ Secure therefore in his easy economic 
righteousness, he could refrain from meddling with “machinery,” serenely 
trusting a “best self’ which would mysteriously unite him with other gentle- 
men, reading in Arnold that “We are in no peril from giving authority to 
this, because it is the truest friend we all of us can have; and when anarchy 
is a danger to us, to this authority we may turn with sure trust.” 

For this “best self,” it seems, “inspires faith, and is capable of affording a 
serious principle of authority,” as the Duke of Wellington prophetically saw. 
Remote from the meaninglessness of political life, the American gentleman 
could discover in this undefined “best self” a union with other Hamiltonians: 


So whatever brings risk of tumult and disorder, multitudinous processions in the 
streets of our crowded towns, multitudinous meetings in their public places and 
parks,—demonstrations perfectly unnecessary in the present course of affairs,— 
our best self, or right reason, plainly enjoins us to set our faces against. It enjoins 
us to encourage and uphold the occupants of the executive power, whoever they 
may be, in firmly prohibiting them. But it does this clearly and resolutely, and is 
thus a real principle of authority, because it does it with a free conscience; because 
in thus provisionally strengthening the executive power, it knows that it . . . is es- 
tablishing the State, or organ of our collective best self, of our national right 
reasons.*? 


And in the Newport villas and the clubs gentlemen could congratulate them- 
selves on having an authoritative word in their favor: “Certainly equality 
will never of itself alone give us a perfect civilisation.”** Did they perhaps 
also agree that Grant “had governing instincts”? ** 


Harvard University 


#1 See the section on “Our Liberal Practitioners” in Culture and Anarchy. 

42 The reader is entreated to consider the whole argument of “Doing as One Likes” in jbid. 

48 Works, X, 91. The fact that the next sentence says that British inequality will not produce 
a perfect civilisation simply flatters American vanity. 

44 Civilization in the United States, p. 43. Arnold says that Grant admired the South “for 
the boldness with which they silenced all opposition and all croaking by press or by individuals 
within their control.” 
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and Apology' 


Wuunum Barx* 


THE background of the tragedy which cut short the brilliant career of 
Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius has always remained obscure and puz- 
zling. This talented scion of one of the noblest of Roman families rose to 
positions of the greatest eminence under Theodoric the Ostrogoth. In 522 
-his two young sons shared the consulship and Boethius pronounced the 
panegyric in praise of the king. Later in the year he was signally honored 
by appointment as Master of the Offices. Then disaster struck. Albinus the 
consular was accused of treason; Boethius defended him, only to be himself 
accused, arrested, and, in 524 or 525, executed.” The obvious sources of in- 
formation concerning the background of the case are meager. The best one, 
Boethius’ tantalizing defense written in prison, hints vaguely but tells little.’ 
He was charged with treason along with Albinus and also with sacrilege, 
whereas in reality, he maintains, he was defending the whole senate against 
the accusation of treason.* Although his brief statement, that he was cen- 
sured for obstructing evidence concerning the senate’s guilt, has led to much 
speculation, the vitally important theological evidence has received insufficient 
attention.’ It now seems possible that this heretofore neglected source of in- 


*The author took his doctor’s degree at Cornell University in 1936. He is now associate 
professor of history in Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

11 wish to express my thanks for aid given me through the Stanford University committee 
of the Social Sciences Research Council. By this means, while working on a related subject, I was 
able to gather a large part of the material used in this study. 

2 For an eloquent account of the whole case stated at some length see Thomas Hodgkin, 
Italy and Her Invaders (2d ed., Oxford, 1896), Il, 481-98, In the matter of dating, Charles H. 

Coster, The Iudicium Quinquevirale (Cambridge, 1935), passed over Hermann Usener's Anecdo- 
` ton Holderi and consequently went astray. See M. L. W. Laistner's review, Am. Hist. Rev., 
XLII, 284-85. 

3 Philosophiae Consolatio, I. iv. 142-58, in the edition of Edward K. Rand and Hugh F. 
Stewart in the Loeb series (New York, 1918). All references to the works of Boethius are to 
this edition. The evidence of Agnellus’ Liber Pontificalis Ecclesiae Ravennatis, the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis, the Anonymus Valestanus, Procopius, and Cassiodorus has been recently re-examined by 
Coster, particularly pp. 43-63 and notes. Boethius’ own account of what took place, to which he 
refers in his defense (Phil. -Consol., I. iv. 86-88), regrettably has never come to light. 

+ Ibid., I. iv. 48-154. 

5 Contributions to the subject are indeed assuming mountainous proportions. It is not my 
intention in this brief article to review the older writers, who were altogether or largely unaware 
of the true importance of the theological side of the affair. Coster has gone over the arguments 
of such writers as Cessi, Sundwall, Hartmann, and Bury exhaustively. For other views see 
Viktor Schurr, Die Trinisatslehre des Boethius im Lichte der “skythischen Kontroversen” 
(Paderborn, 1935). Note also E. K. Rand's chapter on Boethius in Founders of the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, 1928) and his briefer references in The Building of Eternal Rome (Cambridge, 
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formation may clear up the mystery of Boethius’ downfall, as it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show. 

It has always been recognized that the history of the Patristic Age cannot 
be understood apart from the theological controversies which raged con- 
tinuously for centuries and eventually led to a separation of the churches of 
East and West.* In the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries of the Christian era 
doctrinal disputes were- matters of the greatest interest and importance not 
merely to theologians but even to the man in the street. And the fate of many 
a ruler was sharply influenced by his theological views. In the Greek East, 
where the passion for subtle distinctions of dogma was particularly strong, 
the most violent battles were waged over the abstruse but highly significant 
subjects of the Trinity and the person and nature of Christ. 

In the fifth century there arose two Christological heresies which threw 
the whole Orient into turmoil, eventually drew in even the bishop of Rome, 
and in the next century threatened Justinian’s entire imperial policy. The 
heresiarch Nestorius, archbishop of Constantinople, agreed with the orthodox 
dogma in confessing two natures in Jesus Christ but taught that he also had 
two persons. Monophysitism, which was introduced in the Eastern capital 
by the archimandrite Eutyches, taught correctly that Christ had just one 
person but then heretically insisted that he had only one nature. The Mono- 
physites were especially strong in Alexandria, whence Eutyches’ chief sup- 
port had come, but they won adherents everywhere and finally threatened 
to disrupt dangerously the unity of the East, calling all who opposed them 
Nestorians and rejecting with special violence the oecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon, which they regarded as too sympathetic to the Nestorians. In a 
well-meant effort to restore internal peace, the Emperor Zeno along with 
Acacius, the Patriarch of Constantinople, in 482 gave his support to a com- 
promise known as the Henoticon, which it was hoped would reconcile the 
dissident factions. 

The Henoticon miscarried. Not only did it fail to albii unity in the 
East, but, by passing over the decrees of Chalcedon in silence, it also gave 
affront to the papacy. As a consequence Felix III excommunicated Acacius, 
thus precipitating the Acacian schism (484-519). This meant that when the 


1943), especially pp. 237-39. See also his review of Schurr's book, Speculum, XI (1936), 
153-56. The work of H. F., Stewart, Boethius, an Essay (Edinburgh and London, 1891), has 
now been superseded in many respects by later contributions. 

6 For a full and scholarly treatment of the events quickly sketched in the following para- 
graphs the reader is referred to these standard works: Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des conciles, II 
(Paris, 1908); Erich Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums von den Anfängen bis zur Hohe der 
Weltherrschaft (2 vols., Tübingen, 1930-33); Louis Duchesne, L’histoire ancienne de l'église, 
HI (Paris, 1911), and L'église au VIC siècle (Paris, 1925); Adolf von Harnack, Lehrbuch der 
Dogmengeschichte, U-IU (Freiburg i.B., 1888, 1890). 
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successors of Zeno, Anastasius I (491-518), Justin I (518-27), and the famous 
nephew of the latter, Justinian (527-65), attempted to bring the West back 
into their orbit, they had first to come to an agreement with Rome. No less 
important of course was the restoration of ecclesiastical harmony in the 
Orient. The diplomacy of Justinian, who directed the Byzantine foreign 
policy long before he became emperor, is particularly important for the 
present study. Justinian at last found in the theological formula of a group 
of Latin-speaking monks residing in Scythia Minor what he considered a 
solution to his problem. These Scythian monks, who defended their position 
with violence and objurgation, instigated the Theopaschité controversy (thus 
named because the Scythian formula maintained that “one of the Trinity 
suffered in the flesh”), and with this dispute and the accompanying imperial 
diplomacy Boethius was closely connected, as will appear. 

The way to an understanding of Boethius’ position in respect of Byzantine 
policy and the reasons for his fall from Theodoric’s grace was prepared by 
the discovery that he was an accomplished theologian as well as a philoso- 
pher, scientist, and statesman.’ The acceptance of the theological tractates as 
authentic made certain very significant conclusions inevitable. Before the 
Cassiodorus fragment came to light, it had been easy to believe that a pagan 
Boethius could look on unmoved while orthodox emperors tried to wrest 
Italy from the Arian Theodoric. But that discovery showed the Boethius who 
served Theodoric as Master of Offices also serving the cause of orthodoxy in 
Rome, which altered the situation considerably. 

In the sixth century political affairs were often inseparably bound up with 
matters of religion, and it has been recognized for some time that the arraign- 
ment of Boethius, the Catholic theologian, had theological as well as political 
aspects.” But precisely how Boethius was linked with the confused Roman- 
Byzantine negotiations has not been clear. Now, however, Father Schurr, by 
means of his intensive study of Boethius’ Trinitarian doctrine, has demon- 
strated that Boethius took an active interest in doctrinal disputes of the great- 

T Recognition of this exceedingly important fact began in 1877 with Hermann Usener's 
publication of the Anecdoton Holderi, a fragment of Cassiodorus discovered by Alfred Holder, 
which stated that Bocthius wrote a treatise on the Trinity, some doctrinal tractates, and a 
treatise against Nestorius. Coster's neglect of this work led him to state, in note 214, “It is 
quite possible that Bocthius was not in fact the author of many of the theological works which 
have been attributed to him.” This view is no longer tenable. Professor E. K. Rand has long 
upheld the authenticity of the theological works, even the disputed fourth tractate, which he 
once questioned. In Rand's acceptance of all five treatises H, F. Stewart concurs; see their dis- 
cussion in the introduction of their edition, pp. xi and 52, Sec also Rand, Founders, pp. 149-57, 
315, n. 28, and Rand, Building of Eternal Rome, p. 239, n. 104. Father Schurr accepts four of 
the tractates as unquestionably genuine but still rejects Tr. IV (Schurr, pp. 6-9). Cf. Rand's 
comment, Speculum, XI, 153-54. In any case the status of Tr. IV does not alter the fact that 


Boethius was a distinguished theologian. 
8 Rand; Founders, pp. 322-23, A, 75. 
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est political importance. Apparently Boethius started out innocently enough 
in 512, intervening in a matter which at the time appeared to have no vast 
significance. In that year certain bishops of the Eastern European provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire appealed to Pope Symmachus. Caught between 
Eutychians and Nestorians, they asked for the pope’s advice and presented 
their Christological formula, et ex et in duabus naturis, as a safe guide to 
orthodoxy.’ The pope gave the bishops only the theologically sound but un- 
sympathetic advice that they should renounce communion with the succes- 
sors of the heretical Acacius of Constantinople, even if it meant martyrdom.”° 
Boethius treated the Easterners more kindly; after careful study of their 
theology, he concluded that they pointed the way to a clear understanding of 
the Christological problem at issue.** In his Liber contra Eutychen et Nesto- 
rium, one of the first notable contributions to scholastic studies, he brilliantly 
defended their position, thus for the first time engaging in a dispute in which 
the Scythian monks figured.” 

Before Boethius was to return to the a of theology, certain Dai 
developments, including and following the settlement of the Acacian schism, 
were to take place. Guided by his astute nephew-Justinian, Justin I succeeded 
in healing the breach where his predecessor, Anastasius I, had failed. Late in 
March, 519, the delegates of Pope Hormisdas, come to settle the long dispute, 
were led into Constantinople by Justinian and Vitalian, the Master of Sol- 
diers.** The presence of Justinian is noteworthy, for from the first he de- 
voted himself to the ecclesiastical problems “facing the empire he was to 
rule, even engaging actively in doctrinal controversy. His chief purpose was 
to put an end to the dangerous theological dissension which rent the empire, 
since there could be no thought of political unification until the Eastern 
church had made its peace with Rome.** And at the same time some com- 

9 Schurr, pp. 108, 124-27. The bishops’ letter is no. 12 in Thiel, and Symmachus’ answer is 
no, 13. The Eastern provinces included Scythia, where the famous Scythian monks must already 
have become active. Boethius’ course at this time could not have been thought dangerous by 
Theodoric, if indeed the king was aware of it at all. 

10 For the background sce Schurr, pp. 108-36, and Peter Charanis, Church and State in the 


Later Roman Empire: The Religions Policy of Anastasius the First, 491-518 (Madison, 1939), 
pp. 13-50. 

11 As he indicates in the preface of Tr, V. 

12 Note that this tractate, No. V, was chronologically the earliest, Schurr, p. 127. For 
Boethius as the first of the scholastics, see Rand, Founders, pp. 150, 152, 155-56. 

13 Collectio Avellana, no. 167, in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 35, edited by 
Otto Giinther; hereafter cited as Col. Avel. See also Henricus de Noris, Dissertatio 1, In Historiam 
Controversiae de Uno ex Trinitate Passo, in Opera Omnia (Verona, 1729), Ul, 790-91; here- 
after cited as de Noris, Dis. J. Vitalian had tried in vain to force Anastasius I to come to an 
understanding with the pope (Schurr, pp. 127-36, and Charanis, pp. 51-71). Vitalian, who 
was a Goth, came from Scythia and was related to Leontius, one of the Scythian monks 
(Col, Avel., p. 216), 

14 Sce Pierre Batiffol, “L'empereur Justinien et le siège apostolique,” Recherches de Science 
Religieuse, XXVI (Paris, 1916), 193-264, and also Friedrich Loofs, Leontius von Byzanz und 
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promise satisfactory to the dissident religious groups in the Orient, partic- 
ularly the large body friendly to Monophysitism, had to be found. In March, 
519, then, Justinian looked hopefully forward to the solution of some of these 
problems in the conclusion of the Acacian schism and the winning of papal 
approval. 

It is at this point that the Scythian monks, led by John Maxentius, a dis- 
putant as ardent as he was skillful, appear upon the scene. Our best source, 
though a prejudiced one, is the deacon Dioscorus, a member of the papal 
delegation and an intimate and influential friend of Pope Hormisdas.* Of 
Maxentius and the other monks Dioscorus had nothing good to say; he 
claimed indeed that they made trouble for all concerned—the papal repre- 
sentatives, the emperor, the patriarch, their patron Vitalian, and Justinian— 
and held up the work of peacemaking. They particularly desired that their 
Theopaschite formula, unus ex trinitate passus carne, be accepted, and when 
rebuffed, they fled to Rome, hoping to win the approval of the pope himself 
for their views.** 

The attitude of Justinian during the negotiations which began in March 
is especially interesting. As late as the end of June, 519, he agreed with the 
papal legates in regarding the monks as an obstacle to the settlement of the 
Acacian schism.” But his sentiments had changed only a few days later and 
he then and thereafter adopted a very friendly tone in referring to the monks. 
In a letter to Hormisdas, Justinian explained his new position in language 
carefully veiled but quite intelligible.** A great dispute had arisen in the East 
and apparently Justinian had now become convinced that the peace of the 
church could best be salvaged through the Scythian formula.’® Hence he 
urged Hormisdas to give the monks the approval which had been denied 
them by the papal delegates in the East. What had happened there is clear 
enough. Constantinople was willing to make peace at the expense of Acacius 
and the adherents of the Henoticon, but the party of Monophysite sympathies 
proved too strong. Rome insisted upon the recognition of Chalcedon, but the 


die gleichnamigen Schriftsteller der griechischen Kirche. Erstes Buch: Das Leben und die 
polemischen Werke des Leontius von Byzanz, In Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, Band III, Hefte 1 und 2 (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 304, 315-16, 

18 For his private reports see the Col. Avel. 

16 bid., no. 216, dated June 29, 519. Sce also nos, 217, 224, and de Noris, Dis. I, pp. 798-99. 
The legates refused even to receive the Libellus fidei, which Maxentius wrote in behalf of his 
brothers. Hormisdas accepted it, however, and it was also presented to the bishops, church, and 
Senate in Rome. 

17 As he shows in a severely critical letter to Hormisdas, which Günther dates June 29, 519, 
Col. Avel., no. 187, 

18 Ibid., no. 191. See Schurr's comments, pp, 157-58, m 184. ` 

19 And that is of course the policy he adopted and put into effect at the fifth occumenical 
council in 553. See also Loofs, pp. 315-16, and Schurr, pp. 152-354. 
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Monophysite party was willing to accept the decrees of that council only if 
they were properly interpreted, i.e., against Nestorianism. Since the Scythians 
offered a solution which would make Chalcedon acceptable to the East, their 
formula was exactly what Justinian needed. No wonder he urged the pope 
to treat the monks well.”° 

The pope remained aloof, however, and the monks unsatisfied, though 
not silent. They actually—and this, too, is significant—presented their case 
both to the people and to the senate in Rome, much to the pope’s annoy- 
ance.** Moreover, while still waiting for papal approval they wrote to the 
African bishops exiled in Sardinia and were well received by them.” With 
their departure from Rome the Scythian monks as a group disappear from 
history, but their position was staunchly upheld by the work both of their 
leader, John Maxentius, and of their famous countryman, Dionysius Exiguus, 
who at the time of the controversy had long lived in Rome. 

The Scythian Theopaschite formula has a direct bearing upon the affairs 
of Boethius, for Father Schurr has proved that the Patrician’s first and second 
theological tractates were called forth by the controversy over that formula. 
These treatises were written in 523, the year before Boethius was imprisoned.” 
Does this mean that he actively entered into the most important dispute of 
the time? Not at all, according to Father Schurr. Boethius’ interest was purely 
scientific and speculative. That is, his philosophical curiosity was aroused 
when the Theopaschite question became an issue in Rome, and he at that 
time occupied himself with the Trinitarian problem which it presented.** In 
Father Schurr’s opinion, then, Boethius was stirred to write Tr. I and II by 

20 See the very revealing letters of Dioscorus and Justinian, Col, Avel., nos. 224 and 196. 
For the efficacy of the Scythian formula against the Nestorian sympathies of Chalcedon, see 
de Noris, Dis. I, pp. 791-810; Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 11, 382; G. Krüger, “Theopaschiten,” 
Realencyklopadie jūr protestantische Theologie und Kirche, XIX, 659. The formula had been 
approved not only by ‘such orthodox leaders as Proclus and Cyril of Alexandria but also, in a 
heretical sense, by Peter the Fuller, a Monophysite theologian, and it had been included in the 
Henoticon. Justinian, whose aim was utilitarian, soon saw that he could make good use of the 
formula. Catholics, like the Scythians, could accept the proposition as orthodox, Monophysites 
could interpret it as Peter the Fuller had, and moderates could remember its inclusion in Zeno’s 
Henoticon, Justinian regarded it only as a means to an end. 

21 Col. Avel., no. 231, and John Maxentius, Responsio. adversus Hormisdae epistulam, Acta 
Conciliorum Oecumenicorum, Tome IV, vol, 2, pp. 54-55; the Acta are hereafter cited as ACO. 
Schurr, pp. 159-61, is of the opinion that the monks remained in Rome until September, 520. 


22 Ep, 16 and 17, PL, LXV, 442-93. See also H, de Noris, Historia Pelagiana et dissertatio de 
synodo V oecumenico (Padua, 1673), p. 306. 

23 Schurr, pp. 136-225. For a summary, see pp. 224-25. It is also shown (pp. 97-104) that 
Tr. D preceded Tr, I. 

24 Schurr, pp. 217-21. Note particularly on p. 221: “Wir sagen also: Nicht eigentlich aus 
Parteitheologie schrieb Boethius seine trinitarischen Werkchen, sondern als diese in die kirchen- 
politisch interessierten Senatorenkreise hincingetragen ward, wurde sie ihm zur Anregung mehr 
aus wissenschaftlichem Selbstzweck auf spekulative und disziplinierte Art úber die Trinitit zu 
forschen.” He adds that we cannot infer that Boethius was friendly to the Scythians, but con- 
cludes, “immerhin legt unser Ergebnis nahe, dass er abnlich wie Vitalian und Justinian zur 
theopaschitischen Formel stand.” 
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the Theopaschite formula, but he wrote only for his own satisfaction. If this 
view is correct, Boethius can by no means be regarded as an active disputant 
or even as a friendly partisan of the Scythian position.” 

For a number of reasons Father Schurr’s view may be regarded as ex- 
cessively cautious. Justinian’s plan for, first, theological and then political uni- 
fication had many ramifications, and there is evidence that Boethius had 
something to do with certain aspects of this plan. At this point, however, the 
background must be described a little more fully. It was suggested above that 
Justinian adopted the Scythian:Theopaschite formula because it purged Chal- 
cedon of Nestorianism and thus pacified the influential group of anti-Nes- 
torian and pro-Monophysite Easterners. If only the West could be persuaded 
to accept the Scythian position also, ecclesiastical harmony was assured. The 
leading opponent of Nestorianism in the fifth century had been Cyril of 
Alexandria, a bishop whose relations with Rome had been cordial and whose 
name in the sixth century still evoked the greatest reverence. It is not. sur- 
prising then that the Scythians requested Dionysius Exiguus, their country- 
man, to translate several of the respectable Cyril’s anti-Nestorian works into 
Latin, hoping thus to win sympathy and prestige for their cause.** It was for 
the same practical purpose that an anonymous Scythian scholar made the 
great anti-Pelagian, anti-Nestorian, and pro-Cyrillan compilation known as 
the Collectio Palatina" ` Bie 

The evidence of the Palatine Collection has importance for the case of 
Boethius. Eduard Schwartz pointed out twenty years ago that the compila- 
tion was prepared for use in. the disputes of Justinian’s time and that the 
anonymous collector was closely associated with a certain John, bishop of 
Tomi in Scythia. Schwartz conjectured that John of Tomi was John Maxen- 

us.” Additional evidence in the form of a brief instructio by John of Tomi 
makes it all but a certainty that John Maxentius and John of Tomi were the 
same man.” There can be no question that the purpose of the Palatine Col- 


25 All Father Schurr believed he could say definitely was that Boethius’ position in respect of 
the Theopaschite formula was similar to that of Vitalian and Justinian (p. 221). I imagine that 
he meant that Boethius regarded the formula as a means of achieving church unity, though I 
find the remark rather baffling. If Boethius wrote merely out of philosophical interest, as Schurr 
says, on what ground is an attitude similar to that of Vitalian and Justinian to be attributed 
to him? 

26 Schurr, p. 152. 

27 Edited by Eduard Schwartz, ACO I, 5, pars prior (Berlin and Leipzig, 1924-25). The 
anti-Pelagian portion was prepared by Marius Mercator, a disciple of St, Augustine. The rest 
of the collection, about two thirds of the whole, consists of translations from Greek to Latin. 

28 For Schwartz’s discussion see ACO I, 5, first preface and his article, “Die sogenannten 
Gegenanathematismen des Nestorius,” Sitzung. d. Bay. Akad. zu München, hist.-phil. Klasse, 
(1922). 

29 The instructio was discovered and published by Dom Morin, “Le témoignage perdu de 
Jean évêque de Tomi sur les hérésies de Nestorius et d’Eutyches,” Journal of Theological Studies, 
VU (1906), 74-77. In my article “John Maxentius and the Collectio Palatina,” Harvard Theologi- 
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lection was to win Roman support for the Scythian theology. By including 
the anti-Pelagian works of St. Augustine’s disciple, Marius Mercator, the 
compiler probably hoped to make his own orthodoxy all the clearer to West- 
ern readers. At the end of the extant portion of the original collection the 
Scythian scholar provides the interesting information that both Nestorians 
and Eutychians by their wiles were deceiving the ignorant. He himself 
feared that because of his anti-Nestorianism he would be called a Eutychian 
by the Nestorians. He appealed, therefore, to Maxentius’ instructio, which 
simply and clearly defined both Nestorianism and Eutychianism.” 

That John Maxentius and Boethius were interested in the same theologi- 
cal problems Father Schurr has amply proved, but no one hitherto has es- 
tablished any closer contact between the two.** The instructio found under 
the name of John of Tomi strongly suggests, however, that Maxentius relied 
on the arguments of Boethius as presented in Tr. V? The most striking 
similarities are indicated below. l 

The chief purpose of the formula unus ex trinitate passus carne, first of- 
fered by the Scythians in 519, was to protect Christ’s divinity by allowing for 
his suffering as a human, j.e, in his passible nature. In his Liber contra 
Eutychen et Nestorium, written in 512, Boethius gave strong dialectical sup- 
port to the orthodox Scythian position in defense of the divine nature, show- 
ing that what is immutable and impassible, że., the Godhead, cannot be 
subjected to suffering and death.” Then in 520 or a little later John Maxen- | 
tius pointed out that the Eutychians were guilty of precisely this error.* 


cal Review, XXXVI (1943), 93-107, I present the case for the identity of John Maxentius and 
John of Tomi, 

30 ACO I, 5, pp. 180-81. There is a gap in the collection at this point and the instructio is 
missing. Schwartz was not aware that Dom Morin had found it. 

31 Maxentius was concerned not only with the later Scythian controversy but also the first, 
as shown by Schurr (pp. 142-43). Note also Maxentius’ and Boethius’ common interest in the 
problem of numbers in the Godhead (Schurr, pp. 211-14). 

821: will be remembered that the earlier and later controversies were closely related. It was 
because Christ subsists not only ex but also in duabus naturis that the Scythians insisted upon the 
later formula unus ex trinitate passus carne. 

38 Note Bocthius’ discussion at the beginning of the sixth book of Tr. V, particularly IL 
5-15. In Il, 8-15 he says: “Sed si diuinitas in humanitatem translata est, factum est, quod 
credi nefas est, ut humanitate inmutabili substantia permanente divinitas uerteretur et quod 
passibile atque mutabile naturaliter exsisteret, id inmutabile permaneret, quod uero inmutabile 
atque inpassibile naturaliter creditur, id in rem mutabilem uerteretur. Hoc igitur fieri nulla 
ratione contingit.” : 

84In making these comparisons differences of expression must be allowed for, Boethius 
wrote a philosophical treatise, while Maxentius provided in simple language for the needs of 
the layman, For Maxentius’ indictment of the Eutychians see Morin, p. 76, ll. 24-30: “dum 
enim timet ne si duas in xpo confitetur naturas quartam introducat in trinitate personam, 
inpia confusione ipsum dei filium a deitatis suae natura pronuntiat demutatum ita ut incon- 
uertibilem dicat & passionibus subdat immortalemque mort subiciat € eum qui non cecidit 
(nec enim fas erat deum in sua diuinitate posse occidi) resurrexisse contendat. Boethius dis- 
posed of the Eutychian fear that a fourth person might be added to the Trinity in Tr. V. vii. 
46-56. 
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The impressive similarity of the two theologians’ language and argument 
may be made still clearer by comparing their remarks on the Eutychian view 
of Christ’s nature. Maxentius in his definition explains that there are. two 
groups of the heretics. Some believe Christ assumed his nature whence he 
wished, not from the flesh of the Virgin Mary (of our nature, that is), but 
yet passible, while others think he had a nature coeternal with heavenly and 
spiritual beings and hold that he passed through the womb of -Mary as 
water through a reed, assuming no flesh from her. Nevertheless, all the Euty- 
chians assert that the word and the flesh are of one nature by a wicked mix- 
ture and confusion.®* Boethius, in considering all conceivable Eutychian 
views as to the source of Christ’s body, includes these two, which he shows 
to be untenable.” Boethius demonstrated why it was foolish to say Christ 
did not take his body from Mary. In effect he declared that if Eutyches be- 
lieved this, that, or the other, he was in error. John briefly noted that some 
Eutychians actually did believe this, while others believed that, which was 
enough for a definition designed for plain people. 

One more point in Tr. V requires attention. Toward the close of the 
seventh chapter Boethius gives a masterful summary of the orthodox position 
on the Christological and Trinitarian question.** In the course of this pene- 
trating analysis he resolves succinctly and definitely the problem that had 
been so confused by both Nestorians and Monophysites, explaining that 
Christ, who is one of the Trinity, perfect man and God, suffered in the man- 
hood.” This is nothing less than the Scythian contention that one member 
of the Trinity suffered in the flesh! Boethius does not actually say, unus éx 
trinitate passus carne. It is nevertheless highly significant that he should have 
stated so cogently the Scythian view in a passage written in 512 in defense of 
the first formula. It was only a few years later, in 519, that the monks ap- 
peared in Constantinople, brandishing their Theopaschite formula like a 
sword before the startled eyes of the papal delegation. 

The significance of this evidence now begins to appear. Boethius was an 

35 lt was only later that Monophysitism split up into many sects. 

36 Morin, p. 76, Ul. 30-37: “Alii autem ciusdem perfidiae sectatores dicunt. quod filius 
dei non de Mariae uirginis carne hoc est nostrae naturae sed passibilem unde uoluit sibi 
adsumpsit. alii de caelestibus cum & spiritalibus coacternam habuisse existimant. ac per uterum 


Mariae uirginis ueluti aquam per fistulam nihil ex ea carnis adsumens transisse contendunt. 
amne tamen hi uerbum $ carnem unius esse naturae impia permixtione confusioneque con- 
ant.” i 
37 Tr. V, v. 24-35. Note especially (27-32): “Sed si tempore generationis [adunatio] facta 
est, uidetur putare et ante generationem fuisse humanam carnem non a Maria sumptam sed 
aliquo modo alio praeparatam, Mariam uero uirginem appositam ex qua caro nasceretur quae 
ab ea sumpta non esset.” And below, Il. 97-101: “Traxisse autem hanc sententiam uidetur, si 
tamen huius erroris fuit ut crederet non fuisse corpus Christi uere ex homine sed extra atque 
adeo in caelo formatum, quoniam cum eo in caelum creditur ascendisse.” 
- 38 Ibid., V. vii. 46-79. 39 Note particularly ll. 46-56. 
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enthusiastic advocate of orthodoxy, following closely the theological develop- 
ments of his day. In 512 he attended the assembly at which the Eastern 
bishops’ plea for help was read.“ Seeing at once the importance of the issue 
raised by the bishops, he effectively lent them his aid by means of Tr. V.S 
A comparison of Tr. V and John Maxentius’ instructio, written in 520 or 
later, seems to indicate that the Scythian leader borrowed directly from the 
work of the Roman writer.“ In 519 the monks appear, upholding the same 
views as Boethius and even offering a formula suggested, though not in so 
many words, in Boethius’ earliest treatise. And then in 523 Boethius was 
stimulated by the Theopaschite controversy to write two more tractates. Are 
we to believe that he wrote only for a friend or two, as he says in the intro- 
ductory remarks of Tr. I and V? It seems wiser to attribute his rather 
pretentious lack of interest in the public to rhetorical exaggeration or perhaps 
to caution, for the tractates obviously had considerable currency and in- 
fluence. To conclude that Boethius meant his carefully worked-out clarifica- 
tion of the question only for his friends is to assume that he solved an 
important, troublesome, and potentially dangerous problem out of intel- 
lectual curiosity alone. This assumption hardly seems borne out by the 
evidence, since in the years after 512 the theology he expounded in Tr. V 
was adopted by some of those whose plight had impelled him to write in 
the first place. And this theology became the nucleus around which the 
imperial plans revolved. 
It must. be admitted, however, that Boethius’ profound i interest in theologi- 
cal matters and the probable use of his writings by the Scythians do not prove 
that the Roman Patrician was a partner in Justinian’s policy of ecclesiastical 
and political unification. At the same time it is only fair to say that if Boethius’ 
purpose in supporting the Scythian theology was the same as Justinian’s, both 
men would have made every effort to conceal the fact. We know that in the 
years immediately preceding Boethius’ arrest prolonged negotiations were 
carried on between the Byzantine court and the leaders of the Roman church 
and senaté. But always Boethius remained in the background, and one 
wonders why so prominent a man kept himself so ostentatiously aloof from . 
a matter in which he was unquestionably interested. In a puzzle such as this 
many of the questions that we should like to ask cannot be answered, even 
though strong probabilities may be established. In the matter of the dealings 
40 Tr. V, preface. 
41 Note the parallel passages from the episcopal letter and Tr. V, cited by Schurr, pp. 108-109. 
42 The explanation may be that Maxentius hoped, through his reliance upon Boethius, to 
win Western support more easily. His instructio, like the Palatine Collection, must have been 


prepared primarily for use in Rome. 
48 Duchesne, L'église au VIS siecle, pp. 130-31. 
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between Rome and Constantinople, however, there is some rather impressive 
information which serves to implicate Boethius. This, together with the evi- 
dence of his theological activities, makes his co-operation with Justinian seem 
more than likely. l ; 

Te is well established that the Roman senate had actively engaged in the 
ecclesiastical struggle from the time of Felix III (483-92). One prominent 
senator after another had visited the Eastern capital, hoping to bring the long 
conflict to an end. Theodoric, who had great respect for the position of the 
emperor, had acquiesced in these efforts; in fact he had given his definite 
approval when consulted by the cautious Hormisdas.** Clearly it was to the 
king’s advantage to live at peace with the great power in the East, and fora 
long time, it is plain, he suspected nothing of Justinian’s political scheme. 
Then suddenly Theodoric’s attitude changed. He ordered the arrest of three 
prominent aristocrats, Albinus, Boethius, and Symmachus, and according to 
Boethius, questioned the loyalty of the whole senate.** It seems evident that 
the negotiations with Constantinople were responsible.” But what did 
Boethius have to do with them? The question is answered by an cxamina- 
tion of the activities of Albinus and Symmachus. 

Albinus’ keen interest in the theological conflict is indicated in a letter 
addressed by Hormisdas to Dioscorus, asking about the status of those who 
rejected the Council of Chalcedon.” Albinus had raised the question, whether 
those who condemned the council in speech were to be regarded in the same” 
way as those who had condemned it in writing, and the pope wanted 
Dioscorus’ opinion. The allusion to those who opposed Chalcedon in speech 
is illuminating. Who could they have been but the Scythian monks who 
were at that very moment in Rome? Although the monks had not attacked 
the council in writing, Dioscorus had done his best to turn the pope against 
them, insisting that they were hostile to Chalcedon.** It would appear that 
Albinus intervened in behalf of the monks. Even if that was not the purpose 
of his inquiry; there can be no doubt that this prominent senator carefully 
followed the negotiations by means of which Justinian’s highly prized 
ecclesiarum concordia was to be won. 

Symmachus' connection with the unification movement is revealed, rather 

44 Ibid., pp. 128-31; Schurr, pp. 111-12, 198-207; and Coster, p. 41. 

45 Phil. Consol.,-L. iv. 112-17. 

46 Duchesne, L'église au VIe siècle, pp. 130-31. 

41 Col. Avel., no. 173, but it is significant that this letter was not sent. A different version, 
from which the incriminating references to Albinus and Chalcedon were omitted, was dispatched 
on December 3, 519. On the same date Hormisdas wrote to the other delegates dealing with the 
Scythian monks in no admiring terms. 


48 Ibid., nos. 216, 224. In no. 224 Dioscorus charged that the monks clamored for the addition 
of their Theopaschite formula, because Chalcedon alone did not suffice to counteract Nestorianism, 
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circuitously, through one of Maxentius’ pamphlets and a papal letter. Maxen- 
tius’ Responsio adversus Hormisdae Epistulam, composed after the monks’ 
departure from Rome, was a reply to an attack directed against the monks 
by the pope.“ In a remarkable passage in this defense the Scythian leader 
proudly proclaimed that Hormisdas had unequivocally approved of the 
Scythian position. He pointed out that the pope well knew the Scythian view 
on unus ex trinitate, and if he had considered this teaching heretical the 
pontiff obviously would not have admitted the monks to his communion 
in the period of almost fourteen months during which he kept them at Rome. 
Moreover, in the presence of many distinguished men, Hormisdas had asked 
the Byzantine magister militum, Romanus, to tell the emperor that if 
Dioscorus, who was still in the Eastern capital, would not accept the Scythian 
formula, he should be cast into the sea.” oa 

In spite of the rather strong language used of Dioscorus, there is, so far 
as I can see, no conceivable reason for doubting the reliability of this state- 
ment. It is true, as Maxentius says, that Hormisdas forcibly detained the 
monks in Rome, even while Justinian was asking for their safe return.” 
And Maxentius would hardly have dared to manufacture the pope’s remark 
to Romanus, made in the presence of many witnesses. Then how is the pope’s 
later attack on the monks to be explained? Maxentius himself suggests the 
most likely answer: perhaps Dioscorus persuaded Hormisdas to repudiate 

“his decision in favor of the monks.” _ 

Whatever the explanation of Hormisdas’ reversal of policy, the impor- 
tance of Maxentius’ evidence can hardly be exaggerated. The message en- 
trusted to Romanus, supporting the formula adopted by Justinian in July, 
519, shows that the pope kept the closest watch over all aspects of the Eastern 
situation." The consultations with Romanus also indicate that the affairs of 
the Byzantine court, the pope, and the Scythian monks were bound up 
together. 

That the pope actually was in touch with Romanus is revealed by none 
other than Hormisdas hiniself, and so we have a further witness to the 


$9 ACO IV, 2, 46-62. The attack of Hormisdas, dated August 13, 520, is to. be found in. 
ibid., IV, 2, 44-46, and Col. Avel., no. 231. Maxentius pretended that the letter was a forgery, 
thus leaving himself quite free to answer the pope's attack. 

50 ACO IV, 2, 51. 

51 Col. Avel., no. 227. i 

52 ACO IV, 2, 51. Another possibility is that fear of Theodoric led the pope to change his - 
position. It is not always easy to understand Hormisdas’ policy but one.should remember that he 
was a cautious as well as a clever dipiomat, and that his position was perilous: his successor, 
John I, who had incurred the wrath of Theodoric, died in prison. 

53 Romanus must be the Byzantine military leader who fought the Arabs and Persians and 
helped lead a raid on the Apulian coast in 508 (Hodgkin, IT, 399; and Pauly-Wissowa, Romanus 
13). In any case he was a high official of the Eastern court and therefore without doubt close 
to Justinian, 
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reliability of John Maxentius. Hormisdas’ reference to Romanus is contained 
in an anxious letter addressed to the legates in Constantinople, urgently 
requesting news.** The pope announced in his letter that both Romanus 
and the wir magnificus patricius Symmachus had promised the embassy's 
return without delay. It seems very likely that the Symmachus thus men- 
tioned was Boethius’ father-in-law. Had there been another Symmachus 
considered worthy of dealing with both pope and emperor in so vital a matter, 
some other record of him would almost surely survive.” If my surmise as 
to the identity of Symmachus is correct, the appearance of his name together 
with that of a high Byzantine official is very enlightening. The Roman 
Symmachus was probably among the many distinguished men present, ac- 
cording to Maxentius, when Hormisdas gave his message to Romanus. 
Whether Symmachus went to Constantinople at the same time as Romanus. 
‘we cannot tell. Both dignitaries were active in the ecclesiastical dispute, how- 
ever, and the participation of so notable a member of the Roman aristocracy 
would again show how close was the relationship between powerful Eastern 
and Western groups interested in unification. We cannot doubt that Boethius 
was keenly aware of all that transpired. His theological activity alone is 
- sufficient guarantee of that. If the Symmachus mentioned by Hormisdas is 
Boethius’ intimate friend and beloved patron, Boethius’ knowledge of the 
conspiracy is put beyond question.”® 
Now, in a brief summation, the case against Boethius amounts to this: 
I. It is certain that Boethius, one of the ablest philosopher-theologians of his 


time, was directly stimulated by the Scythian controversies to write three of his 
theological tractates. 


IL. It appears likely that John Maxentius, the Scythian leader, drew upon 
Boethius’ Tr, V, the Liber contra Eutychen et Nestorium, in preparing for Roman 
perusal his brief definitions of Eutychianism and Nestorianism. 


54 Col. Avel., no. 229, dated July 15, 520. Apparently Hormisdas was as conservative as ever, 
for on July 9 Justinian wrote asking him to be more lenient with the Easterners and again 
urging acceptance of the Scythian formula (shid., no. 196). 

55 Yet the Symmachus referred to in Hormisdas’ correspondence is described in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Symmachus 36, only as “Patricius und Magister officiorum am Hofe von Konstan- 
tinopel.” I suppose he is thus designated because a certain magrstrianus of Symmachus is men- 
‘tioned in another of Hormisdas' letters (ibid., no. 221). Magistriani were officials connected with 
the post under the magister officiorum, but I am not convinced that the papal letter meant to 
indicate such service. Yet, even if it be granted that this Symmachus was Master of the Offices, 
why should it be assumed that he was an Eastern, rather than a Western, official? The Roman 
Patrician had already been honored by positions of trust; perhaps in 519 and 520 he held the 
office which we know was given to his son-in-law in 522, This would help explain Theodoric’s 
rage against both men. One other point is worth mentioning. Symmachus is not described as 
magister officiorum in the Anecdoton Holderi, but then neither is Boethius, and it is certain 
that he held the position. . 

58 Boethius’ respect for his father-in-law was profound, as shown by the prefaces of Tr, I 
and Tr. V. Tr. I, inspired by the Scythian Theopaschite controversy and written in 523, just 
before Boethius’ fall, was dedicated to Symmachus. One may feel unusually sure that if 
Symmachus was involved in Justinian's larger plan, Boethius was also. 
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HI. It is certain that Albinus, one of the pro-Byzantine party in the Roman 
senate, took a lively interest in the Theopaschite dispute. When Albinus was 
charged with treason, Boethius was his ardent defender. 


IV. It is probable that Symmachus, the friend and father-in-law of Boethius, 
also engaged actively in the negotiations with the Eastern court, and it is known 
that Boethius dedicated Tr. I to Symmachus. 


V. These two important members of the Roman aristocracy were arrested for 
treason along with Boethius. All three were in one way or another connected either 
with the theological issue or with the negotiations by which Justinian hoped to 
pacify Eastern Christendom and then to unite both East and West. 


Even if we did not know that Boethius was arraigned for treason, we might 
suspect him of the crime on the basis of this evidence. For it cannot be denied 
that he appears deeply enmeshed, both through his theological writings and 
through his personal ties, in the imperial plan aiming at unification. 

In defense of Boethius two points may be made. First, there is the fact 
that he did not consider himself guilty of any crime and that he impugned 
the reliability of his accusers.°’ While proclaiming his innocence, however, 
Boethius confessed with pride that he tried to hold back information by 
which the senate would have been proved guilty of treason"? There is an 
apparent contradiction here: he denies guilt but admits tampering with 
evidence. The explanation, it seems to me, is simply that a man of Boethius’ 
views would not regard either support of ecclesiastical union or the protec- 
tion of the senate as treasonable. His savage references to the greed and 
rapacity of upstart Gothic officials, against whom he stood in defense of the 
Romans, show that he resented the treatment of his countrymen.” In the 
Consolation of Philosophy Boethius declares his loyalty, not to the king, to 
whom he does not even refer by name, but to the Roman senate. In short, 
what was commendable to Boethius was treason to Theodoric. As for 
Boethius’ vituperative condemnation of his three accusers, two of the three 
are highly praised by Cassiodorus.” Consequently the zealous defender of 
Boethius must damn Cassiodorus, in the circumstances a harsh alternative, 
since Cassiodorus was fully as well informed as Boethius and less likely to 
be swayed by passion. It would be safer to attribute Boethius’ denunciation 
to a natural hatred of those who testified against him. 

The second point in favor of Boethius’ innocence is that in 522 Theodoric 

57 Phil, Consol., I. tv. 57-75, 120-23. 

58 Ibid., I. iv. 71-81, 111-17. 

59 Ibid., I. iv. 34-51. . 

60 Hodgkin, MI, 491-93. Nothing more is definitely known of the third accuser. See also 
Coster, pp. 51, 63. I am not convinced by Coster's argument (p. 63) for believing Boethius 


rather than Cassiodorus, chiefly because I think the latter was in a better position to speak the 
truth and also because we cannot be sure that Boethius had given up hope of pardon. 
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gave proof of his confidence in the Patrician by making him magister 
officiorum. Father Schurr relies quite heavily on this seeming indication 
of Boethius’ blamelessness.* That Boethius maintained treasonable relations 
with Constantinople he considers untenable.* But is it not more likely that 
Boethius enjoyed the king’s favor in 522 because Theodoric was still ignorant 
of the Patrician's relations with the East? It appears that Theodoric did not 
guess the exact nature of Justinian's plan. until 523, the year in which the 
diplomatic Pope Hormisdas died. Then the efforts of Boethius in behalf of 
unity may have taken on an entirely different aspect. When the king at last 
became aware of Justinian's political design, masked by the apparently harm- 
less negotiations between the Eastern and Western churches, his rage must 
have been boundless. He had been betrayed by men whom he trusted. His 
surprise must have been all the greater since the Emperor Justin had seemed 
well disposed and Boethius devoted.* Yet when Albinus was charged with 
dealing treasonably with Justin, Boethius rushed to his defense. What was 
‘more natural at this point than that Theodoric should investigate the activi- 
ties of the man who sought to defend a traitor and to whom the great powers 
of magister officiorum had been entrusted? Then the Liber contra Eutychen 
et Nestorium, which ten years before would have seemed unobjectionable, 
must have begun to appear dangerous. For in it, as well as in two other 
treatises, Boethius supported the position maintained by the Scythian monks. 
And it was the position of these monks, who had been so active among the 
people and senate of Rome, that Justinian had seized upon in 519 in his 
search for a theology which might unify all the East and also appeal to the 
West. That Albinus and Symmachus had likewise been much interested in 
the supposedly ecclesiastical negotiations helped to bind them closely to what 

$51 Schurr considers it improbable (p,-201, n. 316) that Boethius’ and Albinus' interest or par- 
ticipation in the settlement of the Acacian schism afterward worked against them. But Albinus 
and Boethius kept on working for Justinian's larger plan of unification after that preliminary 
union was achieved in 519. It was surely to carry out this larger plan aiming at political unifica- 
-tion that Justinian in July, 519, adopted the Scythian Theopaschite formula which in 523 in- 
duced Boethius to write Tr. I and H. $ 

62 Schurr (p. 201, n. 316) appeals for support to the article of Giovanni B. Picotti, “Il senato 
romano e il processo di Boezio,” Archivio storica italiano, Ser. VII, Vol. XV (Firenze, 1931), 
pp. 205-28. I am surprised that Father Schurr should regard Picotti's article as eine gediegene 
Zurückweisung of the charge of treason, since Picotti throughout neglects the theological aspect 
of the affair, going so far indeed as to say (p. 208) that it can be doubted whether Boethius 
was 2 Christian. Picotti makes much of Boethius’ silence, in his defense, in respect of the religious 
question, but that is what one would expect of a guilty man. 

$3 Justin had agreed to the appointment of Theodoric’s son-in-law to the consulship in 
519 (Coster, p. 41). 

¢4 The referendarius, Cyprian, who brought the charges against both Albinus and 

Boethius, had got wind of suspicious negotiations carried on between Roman senators and 
Eastern officials, See Stewart, Boethius, p. 43. It is no wonder Cyprian became alarmed, since 


such influential men as Justinian, Symmachus, Albinus, Romanus, and Vitalian were involved, 
as indicated by the Collectio Avellana, 


t 
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must have seemed to the king clearly a revolutionary movement. Theodoric 
faced the failure of his regime and the destruction of his power. All who had 
been connected with the affair became suspect, and among these was 
Boethius.” 

We must conclude that Boethius, the Roman noble, was proud of the 
Roman tradition and loyal to it. He was also an orthodox Christian who 
could not approve of his country’s subservience to Theodoric’s Arian bar- 
barians. We know for a certainty that he took up the theological position of 
the Scythian monks, by means of which Justinian’s plan of empire was to 
be furthered. Thus he had both a motive and a method for combating the 
tyranny of the Goths. Finally we know that he fell under the king's sus- 
picion and, charged with treason and sacrilege, was arrested. lt is easy, out 
of a desire to defend Boethius, to overlook Theodoric's side of the case. 
Are we to believe that the king, a man of balance and unusual tolerance, 
who had greatly honored Boethius, suddenly turned on him without good 
cause? Are we to assume that Theodoric accepted weak evidence? Every- 
thing is against it. Coming after all the trust which the king had reposed 
in Boethius, the disclosure of his treachery must have been exceedingly pain- 
ful to Theodoric. It was a discovery no man would like to make and one 
for which he would insist upon incontrovertible proof. There is then all the 
more reason to believe that there was strong indication of treason.°* What 
could it have been’ but Boethius’ ‘unmistakable sympathy with Justinian’s 
imperial policy, a sympathy made plain both by his support of the Scythian 
theology and by his close contact with those who strove for an ecclesiastical 
harmony which they hoped would be followed by political unification based 
on the destruction of Theodoric's power. 

Boethius did not suffer “martyrdom.” It was not because of his theological 

85 Note that, though Stewart, Boethins, pp. 156-57, realized that the question dealt with 
in Tr. V was “fraught with an interest quite as much political as religious,” the “political” in- 
terest which Stewart had in mind was not the same as that put forward here, Stewart believed 
that Boethius meant to support the see of Rome as against the see of Constantinople and thereby 
to add luster to Theodoric’s own position as ruler of the West. On pp. 158-59 Stewart offers a 
rather ingenious explanation of Boethius’ strange failure to mention Christianity in the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy. To suggest another, the tone of Boethius’ defense of himself leads me to 
suspect that he still hoped to regain his freedom. If so, might he not have thought it wise to 
leave the subject of religion alone? 

86 For the charge of divination see Coster, p, 63. For another view see R, Bonnaud, “L'éduca- 
tion scientifique de Boèce,” Speculum, IV EA 198-206, especially pp. 200-201. The temptation 
to exculpate the “last of the Romans” at the expense of a “barbarian” must be guarded against. 
Stewart, Boethius, p. 51, accuses Theodoric of “an act of blind cruelty, such as the condemnation 
of Boethius and Symmachus undoubtedly was.” Why “undoubtedly”? Theodoric’s character is 
no more open to censure than Boethius’ own. Though Stewart admits that Boethius had faults, 
he defends him rather vigorously against Dr. Hodgkin’s strictures. J cannot avoid the conclusion 


that Bocthius could be harsh, selfish, and arrogant, and that he well knew how to consult his 
own interest, 
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activities that he fell from Theodoric's favor but because the theological activi- 
ties were part-of a program aiming at political unity. There is no evidence 
that Arianism was involved.” In itself Boethius’ orthodox theology was no 
more dangerous to the Gothic regime in 523 than it had been in 512. So it 
was the combination of-theology and politics that brought about Boethius’ 
fall. The political aspect accounts for the condemnation, but the political 
aspect cannot be explained apart from the theological. Boethius’ part in this 
affair will hardly improve his reputation. He lacked the steadfastness of 
Cassiodorus, being apparently unaware of the inconsistency of accepting gifts 
of power and prestige from Theodoric while working for the king’s over- 
throw. At the end at least he was loyal to what he believed in and risked . 
everything for it. And in prison he turned again, happily, to philosophy. It 
was unfortunate, for the cause of learning as well as for’ Boethius, that he 
ever abandoned her. Theodoric’s fame is enhanced. There is little reason 
now to cling to the belief that this king, renowned for his extraordinary 
wisdom and justice, reversed his policy at the end of his life and wantonly 
murdered Boethius. 


Lawrence College 


87 Schurr, pp, 222-23; Picotti, pp. 206-207; Rand, Speculum, XI, 155, and Building of 
Eternal Rome, p. 239. 


Thurlow Weed: A Character Study : 


GLYNDON G. Van Deusen* 


THURLOW Weed was an important force in the political life of the 
United States for almost half a century. As newspaper editor and political 
“counselor” he guided the destinies of three parties in New York state— 
Antimasonic, Whig, and Republican—with great prescience and skill. He 
made and unmade a host of office holders, from canal watchmen and customs 
inspectors to governors. He was a power in the nomination and election of 
two Presidents of the United States, and more perhaps than any man save 
Henry Clay himself, Weed was the obstacle that stood in the way of the great 
Kentuckian’s elevation to the presidency. The New Yorker exerted a power- 
ful influence upon the economic development of state and nation through 
the medium of party guidance, and by the standards which he practiced or 
condoned in political and economic life he made a distinct contribution to 
the mores of his time and to the traditions of his country. His friends called 
him “The Dictator,” and there was affection and respect in their use of the 
term. His enemies referred to him as “The Lucifer of the Lobby,” “Fagin the 
Jew,” and in later years contemptuously as “The Old Man.” These titles were 
worlds apart in their implications, but complimentary or derogatory they 
all pointed to one outstanding fact. Men might love and respect Thurlow 
Weed; they might hate and despise him; but no one who took any interest 
in the politics and government of the country could ignore him. 

Weed's career challenges interpretation, and added weight is lent to the 
challenge by the fact that no objective study of the man has yet been made. 
The liberal trend in American historical writing, a trend never more pro- 
nounced than at the present, has passed an easy and somewhat superficial 
judgment upon this nineteenth century conservative, and, with one or two 
exceptions, historians and biographers have dismissed him as a man whose 
motives were questionable and whose public morals were, to put it mildly, 
peculiar.* Blame ‘or praise, he deserves better than such cursory treatment. 


*The author, now an associate professor at the University of Rochester, has for some years 
been working on a life of Thurlow Weed. 

1 For typical derogatory comment see D, R. Lynch, “Party Struggles, 1828-1850,” in 
History of the State of New York, Alexander C, Flick, ed. (10 vols, New York, 1933-37), 
VI, 71-72; Dorothy B, Goebel, William Henry Harrison (Indianapolis, 1926), p. 339 and note. 
A more balanced judgment of Weed's career is to be found in Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of 
Aristocracy in the Politics of New York (New York, 1919), p. 336, and in the article on Weed 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 598. 
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The forebears of Thurlow Weed provided him with a New England 
background and heritage of middle-class characteristics. They were pious, 
law-abiding folk, who had spread out from Massachusetts Bay, where the 
first American ancestor, Jonas Weed, had landed from the Winthrop fleet 
in 1630. Jonas hailed from near Stamford, Northampton County, England, 
but nothing is known about the English origins of the family save that tradi- 
tion, a most uncertain evidence, linked their line with the great Edward 
Thurlow, Lord High Chancellor of England from 1778 to 1792. Thurlow 
Weed tried on one of his trips to England to find his family’s record at 
Doctor’s Commons. The search was fruitless and he fell to speculating about 
‘the possibility of a-French origin, to the irreverent mirth of his friend William 
Kent. “You are not descended from the De Grasses,” jeered Kent, “you are 
genuine Saxon ‘by the soul of Hengist.’”* Even this could be doubted, of 
course, but of one thing there could be no doubt. Young Thurlow was a 
Yankee to his finger tips. 

Joel Weed, Thurlow’s father, was the first of the line to leave New Eng- 
land. His eldest son, named Edward Thurlow after the Chancellor, was born 
in a log cabin near Acra, Greene County, York state, on November 15, 1797. 
The boy’s early life was distinguished chiefly by poverty and migrations, for 
the shiftless Joel, no stranger to the debtor’s prison, was always convinced 
that better fortunes lay just beyond the horizon. By the time young Thurlow 
(the “Edward” soon disappeared) was an adolescent, the family had moved 
from Acra to Catskill on the Hudson and then out into the frontier regions 
of central New York. Such circumstances meant of necessity firsthand ac- 
quaintance with want and suffering and with the other manifold lessons of 
the frontier. They also meant little formal education. There were some 
scattered months of schooling in Catskill and in the little hamlets to the 
west, but by the time Thurlow was eight years old he had found a job as 
bellows blower in a smithy at eight cents a day. Thereafter life was a curious 
mixture of labors, from wading about on carpet-bound feet among the snows 
of a central New York sugar bush to learning the printer’s art. This last 
employment exercised a peculiar fascination, and by 1812 Thurlow was a 
full-fledged journeyman printer. Thenceforward he traveled up and down 
the state after the manner of his craft, working in town or city as employ- 


2 Weed Papers, Kent to Weed, Dec. 28, 1853. For genealogical evidence see, among others, 
William R. Cutter, New England Families (New York, 1914), I, 407; George H. Chadwick 
` and Jessie V, V, Vedder, The “Old Times” Corner (Greene County Historical Society Publica- 
tions, Catskill, 1932), I, 99; Elijah B. Huntington, Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
of Stamford Families (Stamford, 1874), pp. 125-33; Charles E. Banks, The Planters of. the 
Commonwealth (Boston, 1883), p. 1; Thurlow W. Barnes, Memoir of Thurlow Weed (Boston, 
1884), pp. 1-2, 
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ment or curiosity b. ` oned and finally taking his penniless family (he had 
married in 1818) to Rochester. The trip to Rochester was made in the fall of 
1822, and in that rapidly growing frontier town, America's first boom town, 
he made his real start on a march from rags to riches, from insignificance 
to power, that epitomized much of the history of nineteenth century America. 

Weed was tall and of generous frame, with broad shoulders that acquired 
a confidential stoop. His large hazel eyes were set wide apart under heavy 
brows. His nose and chin were well defined, his lips full and generous. It 
was an expressive face, remarkably handsome, to judge by the Chester Hard- 
ing portrait, strong to the point of ruthlessness, as caught by Brady’s camera. 
As Weed grew older, as his face became deeply lined and his hair snow- 
white, he developed a carefully cultivated air of benevolent simplicity. It 
was in the Benjamin Franklin tradition, Henry Adams noted, and there is 
some evidence that Weed rather fancied himself as the nineteenth century 
printer and leader upon whom Franklin’s mantle had fallen.” Certain it is 
that he resembled the Philadelphia sage in his devotion to “the art preserva- 
tive of all arts,” a devotion which rivaled his interest in the great game of 
politics. 

Weed’s character, like Franklin’s, was as complex as a Breughel canvas 
crowded with detail and full of lights and shadows. He took delight in 
noting the foibles of humanity. “Did you know that Alex. Hamilton [jr.] 
had made a fortune out of stocks?” he wrote to Francis Granger. “They say 
$100,000! It has cured him of dyspepsia.”* He had an almost impish love of 
tormenting his foes and occasionally of teasing his friends. Weed derived 
‘much amusement from bantering the abstemious Seward about imaginary 
tavern revels in Albany. He rocked with laughter over Croswell’s “three- 
walled house” and “Marcy’s pantaloons,” and the startled E :mocrats winced 
as the lash of his wit flicked them on the raw. But his appre. ation was not 
so keen when it came to jokes upon himself, and there never was an ironical 


3 Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Boston, 1918), p. 146. Weed’s editorial 
columns repeatedly referred to incidents in Franklin's life, lauded Franklin’s virtues, and urged 
young men to follow his example (as Weed had done). Franklin’s likeness appeared at the top 
of the editorial column in the Albany Evening Journal on April 30, 1833, and remained there 
while Weed continued as editor. The Journal and other papers under Weed’s direction showed a 
penchant for columns of wise saws, moral advice, and useful hints after the manner of Poor 
Richard. Franklin’s Autobiography, Weed felt, should be the “Second Book” in every household, 
and Weed's “Farewell” to the readers of the Journal contained two references to Franklin, one 
being a pledge to devote the rest of his life “to the practise of Dr, Franklin's golden precept of 
doing as much good and as little evil as possible.” 

4 Weed Papers, Weed to Granger, n.d. A letter to James Kelley affords an amusing instance 
of this cynical humor: “I would, as you know, do all in my power for Brennan. But the Gov- 
ernor [John A. King] hangs fire! He is startled at the idea of pardoning a School Commis- 
sioner who was robbed in a Bawdy House and then went into a fight there about $17. If the 
conductors of the Press would ask it there would be a chance.” Weed Letters (Albany State 
Library), Weed to Kelley, Nov. 1, 1858. ` 
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note in his examination of his own career. His exuberant vitality produced 
a physical and mental activity far beyond the ordinary. He read widely, 
though not deeply, in history, travel, contemporary novels, and political 
writings, found considerable time to devote to such puzzles as the authorship 
of the Waverley novels and the Junius letters, traveled in energetic bursts 
that left his companions gasping for breath, and devoted an immense amount 
of time to New York state’s political machinery. His private letters bear 
witness to the hectic pace at which his life was set. They are written in a 
furious scrawl that tears madly across the page, not infrequently leaving out 

“a noun or a verb in the rush of expression. The signature is apt to be “in 
haste.” And yet, with all this close approximation to “pure act,” caution in 
regard to party policies and'a capacity for careful political maneuvering were 
the outstanding characteristics of his public career. 

Weed’s personal relations were often marked by contrasts and contradic- 
tions. A deep and understanding sympathy for destitute or afflicted individ- 
uals was one of his best qualities, and his generosity, especially during the 
first three quarters of his life, was a matter of common knowledge. But once 
let his ire be aroused, he became as cruel and unrelenting an opponent as 
could be found among his contemporaries. His capacity for exciting affec- 
tionate regard was unusual, to say the least. Women trusted him and children 
loved him. Seward’s letters are full of expressions of the deepest devotion. 
There were others, like the quasi-genius Henry O'Rielly, editor and political 
opponent of Rochester days, who loathed him, and William Cullen Bryant 
could never bring himself to cross palms with the man whom he despised. 
Weed found admiration among men of high quality who were politically’ 
opposed to him. William Learned Marcy came to regard him as a “special 
friend,” and Jabez D. Hammond wrote feelingly of “the respect and friend- 
ship I feel for you founded on an acquaintance of many years.”* But fellow 
Republicans like Horace Greeley and George Opdyke learned to hate him 
with a bitter hatred. Seldom has a human being’s circle of intimates furnished 
a more startling study in contrasts than is afforded by Weed’s simultaneous 
and close relationships with Hamilton Fish, Edwin D. Morgan—and A. 
Oakey Hall, the mayor who served “as the mountebank of the “Tweed 
. Ring.’”® 

Contrast even marked Weed’s attitude toward the great game of politics. 

5 Weed Papers, W. L. Marcy to Weed, n.d., but evidently during Marcy’s occupancy of the 
State Department; J. D. Hammond to Weed, Dec. 8, 1842. 

8 Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 115, Weed openly avowed friendship for Hall, 


a number of whose letters are in the Weed Papers. The letters which bear out the avowal all 
date before the exposé of the ring. 
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He went to his death an advocate of the spoils system and an opponent of 
civil service reform, bút he made it a rule never to ask a favor for a relative. 
He did not hesitate to buy votes, openly confessing the practice, nor did he 
hesitate to push highly questionable bills through a New York legislature 
that was rotten with corruption. But the suggestion that he himself was 
susceptible to bribery would send him into a berserk rage,’ and he could 
write with perfect sincerity—‘If Ballard sold his office I have nothing more 
to say for him. I had not heard any impeachment of his character, and be- 
lieved him an honest man.”* Weed was a strange medley of contradictions. 
Seward came the nearest to epitomizing his character when he remarked that 
“The Dictator” would never do as governor, because he would pardon all 
the criminals in state’s prison and then get himself put in jail for pipelaying.” 

The complexity of Weed’s character furnishes some indication of the dif- 
ficulties that confront any would-be analyst of his principles. These difficulties 
are not insuperable, however, for among the various and diverse elements 
of his make-up significant qualities appear, qualities which furnish the keys 
to his conduct and to his philosophy of life. 

The generosity of Weed’s nature and the ease with which his sympathies 
could be excited by individual cases of human suffering are qualities which 
partially account for his interest in a large variety of movements calculated 
to relieve popular misery and distress. From his earliest days as an editor he 
raised his voice against the harsh and cruel treatment of the Indians. He 
carried on a vigorous and successful campaign in New York state for the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt. Although frequently disgusted by the 
fanaticism and impracticability of the prohibitionists, he repeatedly went on 
record as an advocate of temperance, doing so on any number of occasions 
when strong drink ‘was not a significant political issue.*° Weed stood 
staunchly against repeal of the laws banning usury in New York state and 
took high ground in doing so. The columns of the Albany Evening Journal 
were-used again and again to urge a host of charitable and benevolent re- 
forms, from relief for orphans and idiots to the improvement of the state 
prisons. There were times, as in 1830 and 1831 and again a decade later, when 
he came close to meriting the title of humanitarian. Nor was his interest 
limited to benevolent enterprise. There is evidence that he was not a stranger 
to broader aspirations for the public welfare. 

T Horace Greeley, Recollections of a Busy Life (New York, 1868), pp. 312-13. 

8 ci Papers, Weed to Morgan, Feb. 7, 186 


Seward, 4An Autobiography from 1801 to 1834, with a Memoir (New York, 1891), 


p. 687. 
10 Albany Evening Journal, Jan. 18, 19, Dec. 28, 1831; Aug. 7, 1835; 1841-42, passim; 
Oct. 17, 1846. 
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The heyday of Weed’s life was the Middle Period, that lusty, hustling, 


optimistic era when one of the primary characteristics of the American people _ 
was a firm belief in the dignity of the common man and the necessity of 
freedom for the individual. Weed reflected this faith in a variety of ways, 
in part because hé-was a politician but also in part because it represented 
things in which he believed. The Journal always stood staunchly for freedom 
of speech, press, and petition.** Its editor paid repeated service to the principle 
of political democracy. He denounced the Turks and the Holy Alliance as 
the enemies of liberty.‘ He applauded the July Revolution in France, stig- 
matizing Charles X as “a tyrant who oppressed and enslaved the people,”** 
and he repeatedly expressed sympathy for the oppressed Belgians and Poles. 
His indignation was excited by the regime of Louis Philippe, by India’s 
subjection to British “plunderers,” by Austrian oppression of the Magyars, 
by efforts anywhere and everywhere to prevent the development of middle- 
class government.** Slavery he was ready and willing to criticize from his 

. > . . . . 
carliest newspaper days, and there can be no question in any candid mind 
of his deep and sincere loathing for that institution, a loathing that more 
than once drew sharp rebuke from other Whig papers.** The Journal and 
its editor were consistent opponents of religious intolerance and of the 
invidious treatment of foreigners. Weed denounced religious bigotry and 
antiforeign prejudice, even when manifested by Whigs, in the early 1830's, 
and he staunchly upheld Seward’s proposal that -schools .be established for 
the children of foreigners with teachers who spoke their language and 
professed their religious faith, when that proposal was undermining Seward 
as governor and Weed as a party leader.*” Despite the storm of opposition 
that blew up from the Whig Nativist groups, despite the repeated and 
melancholy proofs that the immigrants gravitated irresistibly into the Demo- 

11 This was especially noticcable at the time of the gag rule controversy and when the 
South interfered with the mails, On October 30, 1835, Weed published Gerrit Smith's remarks 
on freedom of speech, with añ explanation for so doing. In this he stated that he was against 
abolition, but that “as Americans, we are in favor of the Liberty of Speech and the Freedom of 
Discussion. The Abolitionists are wrong, and can be put down by fair argument. But however 
wrong, when violence is used to silence them, their opponents become the aggressors.” 

12 Rochester Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1822; July 22, Dec, 9, 16, 23, 30, 1823. In the issue of 
Jan. 3, 1826, he bemoaned the lack of liberty in Europe. 

13 Albany Evening Journal, Sept. 6, 27, 1830. 

14 Ibid., Sept, 17, 1835; Apr. 20, 1842; New York Commercial Advertiser, Apr. 27, 1867, f£.; 
Aug. 17, 1867, é 

15 It is true that Weed's denunciation of the South's peculiar institution was often coupled 
with attacks upon the Democratic party's policy toward slavery. But to argue from this that his 
opposition was merely political would be superficial. The Whig party was not a sectional party, and 


there was a powerful proslavery element among the New York state Whigs, especially in New 
York City. 

18 Albany Evening Journal, Oct. 22, 1835, an editorial on an Albany County Whig conven- 
tion resolution denouncing foreigners. Cf. also the issues of Aug. 25, 26, 1831; Jan. 20, May 22, 
July 7, 1841; May 10, 11, 23, 1844, ef seq. : 
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cratic party, Weed continued to demand equality of treatment for the foreign- 
born until Nativism, a dying movement, was eclipsed by other issues in the 
decade before the Civil War. 
_ Weed's interest in education for immigrants was only one aspect of his 
general sympathy with educational progress. In all probability this sympathy 
derived partially from the climate of opinion in which he lived and in part 
from his own lively recollection of the difficulties which had hampered his 
own quest for knowledge. Be that as it may, he was definitely sympathetic 
with the development of higher education and repeatedly devoted time and 
attention to the promotion of educational opportunities for the masses. He 
had a hand in setting up district school libraries, championed normal schools 
and teachers’ institutes, urged the establishment of superintendents for com- 
mon schools, and in general stood for the development and perfecting of 
common-school education in New York state.” 
The projects already mentioned would be enough to denote at least a 
` degree of liberalism in Thurlow Weed's career. There are still other indica- 
tions that he was not an inveterate opponent of progressive tendencies, and 
that, especially when political conditions were favorable, he could wave the 
banner of reform with some vigor. Indeed, in those halcyon days of the 
1840's when log-cabin Whiggism was at its height and Horace Greeley was 
at his elbow, this “somewhat of a radical,” as Philip Hone described him, 
made pronouncements regarding democracy that were not always palatable 
to his fellow Whigs. “We had always supposed,” he wrote in 1845, “that it 
was the business of ‘Democracy’ to legislate for and protect the rights of 
the mass from the encroachments of a small minority, to whom chance or 
money had given political power.”** It was in harmony with this principle 
that he condemned the great landed proprietors and defended the tenants 
in the Antirent troubles of the period. It was in harmony with this principle 
that, in 1845, reversing his stand in 1821, he approved the calling of a con- 
vention for the revision of the state’s constitution, éndorsed the extension of 
the suffrage, even to colored people, and declared that “Universal Franchise, 
enlightened by Universal Education, is the surest and strongest reliance for 
a Republican Government.” This brought from James Watson Webb a stern 
warning against the danger of being infected by a radicalism which might 
lead straight to that ultimate horror, woman suffrage. But Weed replied by 
defending his position and asserting that when it came to improving gov- 
ernment and purifying society “we follow as a humble individual in the 


17 Ibid., Apr. 10, Nov.-Dec., 1835; Aug. 31, Sept 1, 1836; Feb, 13, 1841; Jan. 30, 1844. ` 
` 18 Ibid., July 16, 1845. 
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wake of reform.” He would not give women the right to vote, but, he de- 
clared in a passage that was pure log-cabin: 


Republican Institutions derive truer support from humble Cabins than from stately 
Mansions. Wealth is too often sordid and grasping. Public virtue resides more 
with the Middle and Laboring classes. The Young Men, and the Poor Men, cast 
impulsive and disinterested votes. We go therefore, for the largest liberty in rela- 
tion to the suffrage.*? 


When the convention met in 1846, Weed came out for the popular election 
of all state officers and he publicly approved the revised constitution, with 
its provisions for more democratic control of legislation and for the election 
of state judges.*” Government handouts of money and land drew his atten- 
tion during this period, and he repeatedly denounced railroad and steamship 
subsidization for the benefit of speculators and men of wealth and advocated 
free, limited land grants to actual settlers, with security against alienation 
for debt.” 

Such is the record chalked up by Thurlow Weed on the liberal side of . 
the ledger. It gives evidence of a sympathy for the destitute and the op- 
pressed and an interest in a variety of reforms and progressive policies which, 
with the exception of the New York school law, were politically advantageous 
as well as eminently desirable. This record furnishes abundant proof that 
there was a side of Weed’s nature which cs with considerable effect 
to the cry of human need. 

A warm heart and a sympathetic spirit were not, however, Weed’s only 
characteristics. He loved power and surrendered it only with the greatest 
reluctance. This is evident in his unwearied application to the building, oil- 
ing, and repairing of political machinery. It is evident in his acceptance and 
utilization of practices, such as the buying of votes, which his conscience 
condemned. It is evident in the truculence with which he so often defied 
opposition and in the bitterness with which he referred in retrospect to the 
destruction of his hold upon the New York Republican organization during 
the Civil War. When “The Old Man” struck at those who presumed to 
thwart his will he struck hard indeed, as one illustration will suffice to show. 

In the summer of 1847 Weed was casting about for a candidate for state 
comptroller. Francis Granger was offered the nomination but refused it. 
Then Weed conferred with Millard Fillmore, who agreed to accept the post. 
This was in July, 1847. But trouble soon developed. Avid though Fillmore 

19 Ibid., Nov, 10, 14, 1845. 

20 Albany Evening Journal, June 1, Sept. 11, Oct. 9, 10, 30, 1846. He declared later that 


experience had justified the elective judiciary. 
31 7bid., Dec. 21, 1848; Dec. 28, Mar. 29, 1850; Feb. 24, Mar. 13, 1851. 
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usually was for office, sober second thought may have induced him tò ques- 
tion his grasp of the state’s financial problems. Perhaps, as was the case with 
his friends, he feared that Weed’s proffer was a mask for ulterior purpose. 
Be that as it may, the Buffalonian’s associates kept repeating that he was 
not a candidate, while Fillmore kept silent instead of writing to Weed as 
he had promised to do in case he changed his mind. This anomalous situa- 
tion continued until the state convention, to which Nathan Kelsey Hall, 
Fillmore's law partner, was a delegate, and Weed's patience was exhausted. 
His account of what followed may be somewhat exaggerated, but it gives a 
glimpse of “The Dictator” in action. He demanded that Hall clarify Fill- 
more’s position. Hall said that Fillmore was not a candidate but might run 
if unanimously nominated. To this Weed replied that he was through with 
trifling; that Fillmore could be nominated, but that he certainly was not 
going to be “ravished” into accepting the nomination; that it was up to Hall, 
who could put Fillmore in nomination the next day or, by refusing to do so, 
could put him out of the running. Hall, Weed grimly remarked, “came to 
his senses over night.”* The chief had spoken and Fillmore bowed to his 
will, but the seeds of dislike which had been planted were to bear bitter fruit 
in the following decade. 

Weed took pride in his ability to crack the whip over refractory associates 
when occasion demanded. He also prided himself upon being possessed of 
shrewd, practical, hardheaded common sense. His was a literal mind, and 
withal one extremely sensitive to the possible dangers of change. As a young 
man he had few visions, and as an old man he dreamed no dreams—save 
of the past. The concept of natural rights was still important in nineteenth 
century thought, but Weed had no interest in it as a basis for argument on 
behalf of Negroes, foreigners, or anyone else. Neither was he one to brave 
or even to tempt popular wrath merely for the sake of a moral precept. His 
first reaction to Seward’s “higher law” and “irrepressible conflict” speeches 
was one of criticism, indirect but clearly implied, for it was his obvious con- 
viction that they were not good politics. He never saw the wisdom of Lin- 
coln’s emancipation policy, and he believed that black-white equality was 
forbidden “by laws higher even than political constitutions.” ** 

Weed’s basic principle in politics, as he himself confessed, was “not to 


22 Albany Evening Journal, July 16, 28, Aug. 4, 1858. This was of course only one of the 

factors which engendered the break between the Fillmore and the Weed-Seward factions of the 
Whig party. 
28 Weed had tendencies that at a later day would have been called Comstockian. He rebuked 
the exhibition of nude statuary and was offended by the “moral laxity” of Victor Hugo and 
Bulwer Lytton. Edwin Forrest once sued him for $10,000 because of the Jorrnal's officious moral 
advice, Ibid., Sept, 21, 1835; Jan. 30, 1836; Dec. 18, 1848; Sept, 6, 1851; New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser, Apr. 3, 1867. 
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make c or control public sentiment, but to ascertain the direction it was taking 
—and to follow it.”?* This principle, indeed, is the key to a goodly portion of 
his liberalism, which, in matters of public policy was more often an obeisance 
to the popular will than any indication of faith in progress and reform. Thus 
only can be reconciled his bold stand for universal manhood suffrage in 
the middle 1840's and the statement in his Autobiography (commenting upon 
his opposition to suffrage extension in 1821), “I feared then, as I have ever 
since feared, that universal suffrage would occasion universal political 
demoralization, and ultimately overthrow our government.”** Thus only 
can be reconciled his advocacy of free land grants for settlers and his almost 
pathetic confession a few years later that he had tried for years to believe in 
a homestead law, but that he could not avoid skepticism as to happiness or 
prosperity being produced by government handouts.** There is illumination 
also in the fact that, during the very period in which Weed was most loudly 
trumpeting his faith in the masses, Greeley was complaining in private about 
the way in which “The Dictator” was cold-shouldering projects of social re- 
form, the while he tended to confine the party nominations to the upper social 
crust." Weed was first of all a politician, and a review of his career leads 
irresistibly to the conclusion that his interest in reforms was chiefly governed 
by his conception of their popularity with the voters. Where expediency thus 
predominated there was scant opportunity left for social or political trail 
blazing, and this trend to the conservative side was fostered by his natural 
caution, which made him distrustful and suspicious of spirits bolder than 
his own. 

Schemes and schemers for society’s reorganization found Weed cold and 
disdainful. Fanny Wright, the initiator of a dozen one-woman social upris- 
ings, was in his estimation a “she-wolf,” a being beneath contempt and one 
who did not even merit fair treatment.” Free Thinkers were exhibitionists, 
and he had equally little time for the enthusiasms of the bran-eating Dr. Gra- 
ham and for Ralph Waldo Emerson’s love of star travel. Robert Dale Owen 
was a symbol of Agrarianism, Atheism, Leveller- Doctrines, and Fanny 
Wrightism, and Weed would have none of him. Never was this dislike of 


24 Albany Evening Journal, July 16, 1858. Cf, Thurlow Weed, Letters from pares and the 
West Indies (Albany, 1866), pp. 387-90. 

25 Weed, Autobiography, p. 90. 

26 Albany Evening Journal, Mar. 23, 1854. 

27 “You don't seem yet to understand,” wrote Greeley, “that the men who enjoy most of 
the hatred of the Aristocracy are the very men whose names will go best before the people. 
I wish you would let us try it” Weed MSS. (New York Historical Society), Greeley to Weed, 
Jan. 3, 1847. 

p :28 Albany Evening Journal, June 21, 1830, for the reprint of a letter from Frances Wright 
to Robert L. Jennings. Weed italicizes such expressions as “my dear Jennings,” thus insinuating 
the moral depravity of the writer. 
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reformers better exemplified than when he happened to be traveling on the 
steamboat Hendrik Hudson with Robert Owen the elder. They were befogged 
for some twelve hours in the river and Owen gave a lecture in the lounge. 
“Although quite willing that Mr. Owen should talk to all who cared to hear 
him,” Weed wrote later, “being tolerably well satisfied with things as they are, 
we remained, enjoying our segar and a newspaper in the Barber's Room.”** 
Nor did this attitude toward society’s would-be reorganizers mellow with the 
years. “Next to a chapter in the Book of Mormon for absurdities, commend 
us to a political diatribe from Wendell Phillipps,” Weed snapped as he sur- 
veyed the problems of the Reconstruction era, and he obviously regarded a 
group of English Comteians who were organizing in 1867 to spread the 
blessings of Positivism as the victims of mental hallucination.** Such snuffing 
of the possible upheaval that social change might bring helps to explain 
Weed’s steady opposition to all relaxation of the divorce laws and his equally 
sustained skepticism about woman suffrage. It likewise clarifies his attitude 
toward capital and labor. 

Weed was mildly sympathetic with labor during his early years. He was 
active as a journeyman printer in the New York Typographical Society, and 
his fellow journeymen wrote to him about strikes for higher wages and the 
“rats” that infested the trade with a freedom which indicates that he shared 
their emotions and felt close to them in spirit.” The tone of the Journal in 
the 1830’s was discreetly friendly to the workingman. Weed seemed to feel 
that unionization was fully justified where oppression existed, and he de- 
nounced the cupidity of employers who sought to lengthen the ten-hour 
day.” 

But as Weed became more and more closely associated with the big- 
business interests of his time, with Moses H. Grinnell and Robert B. Minturn, 
with Erastus Corning, Dean Richmond, Russell Sage, and others, his regard 
for capitalists became more tender and his attitude toward labor became 
more stern. Then his relations with the New York merchants and ship- 
owners became so intimate that he could address them as a class of men who 
“ask nothing but what is right from legislation,” while they, poor bewildered 
mariners, could characterize him as their “sheet anchor” with the Albany 
legislature; then he became so firm an ally of the New York Central that its 

29 Thid., Oct. 29, 1845. Weed never met Owen and rebuffed an attempt by the latter to 
make his acquaintance. Weed Papers, Owen to Weed, Oct, 22, Nov. 10, 1866. 

80 New York Commercial Advertiser, June 28, Dec. 3°, 1867. 

31 Autograph Collection, University of Rochester, J. B, Van Steenbergh to Weed, Nov. 7, 
1816; Weed Papers, G. Klinck to Weed, Sept. 30, 1817; J. R. Reynolds to Weed, Aug, 15, 1817. 


32 Albany Evening Journal, June 10, 1833; June 10, 1835. Cf. also the issues of Dec, 2, 
1834; Feb. 16, 28, Apr. 16, 1835; Oct. 9, 1845. 
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president, Erastus Corning, who was traveling abroad in 1856, could write 
with perfect confidence, “I do not doubt you will take good care of all matters 
in which I feel an interest that may come before our Legislature.”** Labor, 
on the other hand, became increasingly suspect. Strike violence was sternly 
condemned and strikes themselves were frowned upon. Labor leagues, agita- 
tion for the eight-hour day, and trade unions were mentioned only with 
scorn. Such pernicious ideas were the result of foreign heresies which were 
undermining the “true dignity” of American labor. The workers were told 
that they could only blame their own shortsightedness if they lost their homes 
through failure to insure them against fire, and that absence of “carpets, a 
bookcase and even a piano” from a laborer’s heme might fittingly “be re- 
garded as an indication of improvidence, Jaziness and bad habits.”** Weed’s 
attitude toward labor and labor organization was definitely hostile during 
the latter years of his life. 

The general observations that may be made regarding the principles of 
Thurlow Weed divide naturally into two main groups. His generosity, his 
humanity, his faith in the doctrine of individual freedom as it was generally 
understood in his day prompted him again and again to denounce injustice 
and to wage war upon practices and institutions which were hurtful to his 
fellow human beings. His attempts to relieve suffering, his defense of free- 
dom of speech and freedom of religion, his onslaughts on bigotry, all these 
bear witness to a side of his life that may truly be called liberal. On the other | 
hand, his repugnance to change, his inherent skepticism, his lack of any real 


belief in progress made him not only suspicious of all “Hosanna shouters,” 


to use Secretary Hull's term, but also made him suspicious of any -social 
reform that threatened to cut at all deeply into the foundations of existing 
institutions. He could not abide the fiery enthusiasms of Fanny Wright nor 
the reforming fervors of Robert Dale Owen; he shrank from arbitrary 
emancipation of the Negro; and the growth of his trust in the virtue of the 


88 Weed Miscellaneous MSS. (N.Y.H.S.), Weed to the New York merchants, Apr. 28, 1854; 
Weed Papers, M. H. Grinnell to Weed, Apr. 8, 1858 (?), Erastus Corning to Wed, Feb. 4, 
1856. Whig leader Vivus W. Smith of Syracuse complained in 1857 that he did not know where 
to turn for help against the New York Central, because “our friends at Albany are a good deal 
mixed up with the Central, and may not like helping in this exigency.” E. D. Morgan Papers, 
V. W. Smith to Morgan, Oct. 24, 1857. 

The jerry-built tenements and factories of the 1850's oben collapsed with horrible results, 
An especially terrible case was the Pemberton mill disaster, early in 1860. It evoked from 
Greeley a demand for building inspection, while James Gordon Bennett denounced “soulless 
corporations” and called for murder trials. Weed confined himself to deploring the loss of life, 
describing the catastrophes as “the natural effect of natural causes, which ought, but does not 
seem to teach reform of a national habit of recklessness.” New York Tribune, Jan. 12, 1860; 
New York Herald, Jan. 12, 13, 1860; Albany Evening Journal, Jan. 11, 13, 1860. 

84 Ibid., Sept. 5, 6, 1859; New York Commercial Advertiser, May 31 June 12, July 27, 
Aug. 30, Nov. 5, 1867; Jan. 4, 8, June 24, 30, 1868. 
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upper middle class paralleled the growth of his distrust in the rising power 
of labor. 

Gerrit Smith recognized this dualism with clear perception in a letter to 
Weed when the veteran editor, at sixty-nine, was taking over control of the 
New York Commercial Advertiser. “You will do great good in your new 
position,” wrote Smith, “if you will not let the Conservatism of your cool 
calculating head have excessive influence over the radicalism of your generous 

heart.” l 
~ There is another aspect of Weed’s life that must not be overlooked. As 
the years went on, years of close contact with all the evil and corruption that 
ambition and greed create, and as he turned his thoughts somewhat less 
toward serving others but more and more toward the amassing of those 
“Golden Dollars” against which his good friend John L. Schoolcraft warned 
him,** Weed’s earlier tendencies toward humanitarianism moved into the 
background of his life. The pursuit of wealth became something more than 
a side issue when he sought it, as he did in the fifties and sixties, through 
extensive speculations, Harlem “corners,” and large-scale cotton operations 
across the Southern lines. He had always been aware of the dangers of 
lobbying, but it was not until late in life that he openly professed his ability 
to lobby without sin. He had recognized the evil inherent in vote buying 
and in 1852 had issued a call for bipartisan remedial action," but nothing 
came of this Macedonian appeal and from then on he accepted the practice 
as inevitable. He knew that getting money for campaign funds by subserving 
the unworthy interests of greedy men was ethically reprehensible, but the 
money had to come from somewhere in 1860, and so he ignored the sinister 
implications of such action and convinced himself that the New York City 
railroad laws were good.” 

But it would not be safe to assume that Weed had lost all standards in his 
later years. He shunned the easy road to riches offered by his power over 
legislation, even though he lived in an age much more complaisant than our 
own in regard to such jobbery. He was always sensitive to the popular will 
in matters of government. He sought good men for public office (provided 

35 Weed Papers, Smith to Weed, Apr. 14, 1867. 

“ 88 Tbid., Schoolcraft to Weed, Feb. 3, 1853. “Your mind for a year past has been active 
to acculate [accumulate], Schoolcraft wrote. “You see the Golden Dollars in the distance 
and the energy of your mind is to enter for the race. You are successful, it sharpens the 
appetite. The stock list is watched daily for new speculations, you will go on, your only happi- 
ness will be gain. How different it was with you for the past 1/4 of a Century, Your happiness 
was to do good to others.” Five years later, the observations of Lewis Benedict, another close 
friend, bore out Schoolcraft's prophesy. Seward Papers, Lewis Benedict to Seward, Jan. 18, 1858. 

37 Albany Evening Journal, Aug. 27, 1860. 


38 Ihid., Nov. 17, 1852. 
39 Ibid., Aug. 21, 27, 1860. 
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they could command votes), and he could point to a roster of distinguished 
names—Seward, Fish, Morgan, Dix, and many others—as proof of his desire 
to put the state in good hands. His services as an organizer of New York 
state’s war effort in 1861 and as an emissary to England and France in 1862 
bear witness to his deep and genuine patriotism.“ These were, in fact, legit- 
imate causes for satisfaction, and the savagery of his attacks upon his critics 
derived not at all from hypocrisy but from the conviction that, all things 
considered, he had led and was leading the good life. “Offer all that is right 
and demand all that is due,” he wrote to Seward in 1861 when he was search- 
ing desperately for a formula that would prevent the secession of the border 
states. “I do so want it to be right that I shall think of nothing else.”* With 
all of his faults and limitations, Thurlow Weed was a man of good will. 


University of Rochester 
40 This statement is based upon a careful examination of the Weed Papers and of the 


Seward Papers. . 
41 Seward Papers, Weed to Seward (1861). 
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- The National Archives Faces the Future 


Epwarp G. CAMPBELL? 


THE National Archives of the United States was established in 1934, after 
many years of increasingly persistent agitation by the American Historical 
Association, government officials, and others for more adequate provision for 
the administration of the nation's non-current records. The institution was 
created in the middle of a decade of social and domestic upheaval, which was 
followed by a period of international chaos and war, and as its tenth birthday 
approaches the effects of those conditions on the development of the institu- 
tion are clearly apparent. The history of the National Archives has been one 
of experimental growth against a background of rapid expansion and altera- 
tion of governmental structure and function designed to meet the immediate 
needs of successive emergencies. Definitive orientation of the agency in its 
relations to scholarship and to the rest of the government has been impossible, 

During this decade, however, certain aspects of the records problems with 
which the National Archives must deal have become obvious, and they have 
precipitated a new concept of the proper function of a national archives and 
a leavening of the ideas that gave impetus to the creation of the institution 
with the knowledge gained from experience. 

In the first place, the sheer physical volume of records produced by the 
Federal government is reaching astronomical proportions. The present Na- 
tional Archives Building was planned less than fifteen years ago in terms of 
the volume of government records then in existence and of their existing rate 

‘of accumulation. Under the circumstances it seemed reasonable to expect that 
the National Archives Building would suffice to store the permanently 
valuable records of the government already extant and those to be created 
for generations to come. In laying the cornerstone of the building President 
Herbert C. Hoover had given expression to this belief. As events have since 
proved, the building is large enough to provide for practically all govern- 
ment records of the period prior to the first World War that are worthy of 
permanent preservation and for some of those of the first World War period. 
The great difference between expectation and events has largely resulted from 

*The writer is a graduate of Princeton University (1933) and received his doctorate from 
Columbia University (1938). He is now assistant to the Archivist of the United States, 
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the expansion of the government and its functions that began in 1933 and 
has been greatly accelerated by the impact of the present war. In 1936 there 
were in the District of Columbia more than three million cubic feet of Fed- 
eral records; five years later, just prior to Pearl Harbor, that figure had been 
doubled, and present expectations are that by the end of the war there will, 
be more than ten million cubic feet of such records in Washington—placed 
side by side, four-drawer file cabinets containing that volume of records 
would stretch for almost 350 miles. Furthermore, within less than a year after 
the close of the present war probably at least one third of these records will 
be non-current. Necessary though they are today to the prosecution of the 
war effort, as the agencies creating them are abolished after the armistice, they 
will become in many cases unwanted “orphans” unless the National Archives 
is able to care for them. 

By no means should all the records accumulated by these agencies ulti- 
mately be transferred to the National Archives for permanent preservation. 
A largé proportion of them are of no lasting value. But the possibility of dis- 
posing of records that do not have sufficient administrative, legal, research, 
or other «value to warrant continued preservation by the Federal govern- 
ment depends on numerous factors. lt depends in part on the content of 
the individual documents constituting the files, and the scattered existence 
of a few valuable papers in a large file may force retention of the entire mass. 
It depends on the extent to which important information in the files may be 
duplicated or summarized elsewhere. It depends to a large degree on the 
importance to the government and its citizens of the transactions documented 
by the files. These and similar considerations have inevitably forced the 
archivist to broaden the scope of his interest to include not only files already 
non-current but also every stage in the creation and use of a file. He must 
encourage the development of the best records administration practices so 
that ultimately the documents that should be preserved can easily be segre- 
gated from those that should not be preserved. Otherwise in the end the 
government must pay for the maintenance of huge masses of records in order 
to keep available the relatively few important papers contained therein. 

Many existing files have not been created with any attention to these 
considerations. And in a busy war agency no one has time or inclination to 
correct such past errors. So with the end of the war the government will be 

. faced with’ two alternatives: preserve all these records because among them 
are a few important documents, or provide the means for a rapid segregation 
of such documents by trained archivists. The latter alternative means a 
fairly large initial expense to the government, but the former means a con- 
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tinuing expenditure that would ultimately dwarf any non-recurring cost of 
segregation. - 

As the basis for formulating a postwar archival program designed to meet 
the problems inherent in the combination of an archival space shortage and 
an unparalleled accumulation of records, the Archivist of the United States 
has recently provided for a series of studies of the records problems of many 
of the war agencies. When the agencies are in process of liquidation there 
will be little time for the careful investigations necessary to permit evaluation 
of these records, but the studies now being undertaken will provide much 
of the necessary information and, uħder the present statute governing the 
disposal of government records not worthy of preservation, permission can 
be obtained from the Congress now to dispose of such records when the 
agency concerned is liquidated. Vigorous prosecution of this program will 
immeasurably lessen the confusion that attends abolition of large, scattered 
governmental units and will enable the Archivist to plan the steps necessary 
to complete disposition of their records most expeditiously at the proper time. 

An important obligation imposed by statute on the Archivist of the United 
States is that of requisitioning for permanent preservation in the National 
Archives certain classes or categories of records defined by the National 
Archives Council. In order to establish a consistent policy in regard to cer- 
_ tain types of extremely voluminous records accumulating in field offices, the 
Archivist has directed that studies be made of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of concentrating these records in Washington. “Housekeeping” records 
particularly, including procurement, accounting, and civilian personnel files, 
are scattered over the country in the custody of local offices. Duplicates, trip- 
licates, and even quadruplicates of many of these records exist, but so long 
as their location and relation to other records is not known, all are likely to 
be kept or to be destroyed without adequate realization of what is being done. 
In addition, records of military and naval personnel are not completely cen- 
tered in Washington. Many such records are kept in the appropriate bureaus 
in Washington, but related medical records, necessary to the adjudication of 
pension claims, remain at hospitals and posts throughout the world. The 
necessity for leaving the records thus separated is being investigated, as well 
as the relation of these military and naval records to pension records. Not 
only must governmental agencies use the medical records for their own 
needs, but there are scientific values in many of them that might be exploited 
by competent medical scholars if the records were made accessible. 

A somewhat similar problem has arisen from the fact that during the 
war the United States has made aerial mapping film of vast areas of the 
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world. From pin-point islands in the South Pacific to the shores of the Eng- 
lish Channel photographers have made aerial film of areas that might have 
military or naval importance. Thus far it has been possible to prepare detailed 
maps from this mass of film only as the necessities of military and naval 
planning and operations have required them for specific areas. The result is 
that there are enormous unexploited cartographic opportunities in this film. 
On the other hand there are peculiar difficulties and high expense involved 
in attempting to preserve this film. How much of it should be kept? And 
should that part that is preserved be concentrated in one huge collection, or 
should the several collections now in the possession of various agencies be 
kept as separate units? And what are the commercial, political, and scholarly 
potentialities of these collections? And what, if anything, should the National 
Archives do to encourage the development in Washington of a cartographical 
center of world-wide importance? 

There are other problems that have arisen from the impact of war on the 
government's system of record keeping. To what extent should the National 
Archives preserve purely technical records? The government is one of the 
most active sponsors of research and invention in the physical sciences, but 
few archivists are qualified to judge the importance of the records remaining 
after an experiment has been concluded. Some generally applicable criteria 
of evaluation must be developed to enable archivists to pass judgment on 
such records. . 

Inasmuch as the próblem of pure bigness looms so large on the archival 
postwar horizon, decisions must be made as to the possible reduction of the 
bulk of large accumulations of records by means of microphotography or of 
sampling. Neither of these techniques seems at present to offer a complete 
solution to the problem, but it is very possible that they may be more exten- 
sively applicable than is now realized. The Archivist has initiated extensive 
investigations of the potentialities of both of these ,techniques. Although 
almost certainly each proposal involving use of them will have to be judged 
on its own merits in the final analysis, it may be possible to establish criteria 
that will provide a basis for making final decisions in specific cases. 

The studies now in progress are intended to provide concrete informa- 
tion on the basis of which plans may be made for meeting the specific records 
problems of the postwar period; perhaps even more important, they are aimed’ 
at clarifying the proper functions of the National Archives in the processes 
of government and at making possible a preliminary determination of the 
resources in plant, funds, and personnel required to implement those func- 
- tions. 
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Another aspect of the experience of the National Archives during the past 
decade has been the unforeseen developments in the source and nature of 
the use of records in the custody of the Archivist. In practice the number 
and complexity of requests made by scholars for the use of records or for 
information from records for research purposes have been relatively slight 
as compared to those of government officials in search of precedents or back- 
grounds for administrative transactions or of individual citizens in’ search 
of evidence to substantiate their legal rights. The impact of war has empha- 
sized the fact that in the so-called routine records of the operation of the 
government in the past lie many of the answers to problems of the present. 
For the government to function in an emergency without its records of the 
past is like a victim of amnesia trying to perform a delicate operation. Thus 
the primary responsibility of the National Archives, insofar as records in the 
custody of the archivist are concerned, is an integral part of the fundamentally 
important process of effective documentation of government. 

The growing emphasis on the relations of the National Archives to prac- 
tical processes of government does not mean, however, a neglect of the 
agency’s responsibilities to scholarship. Increasingly the problems of the 
American people are problems that affect the nation as a whole; increasingly 
the people are dealing with them through the mechanism of the state, with 
a consequent broadening and intensification of the government’s concern 
with fundamental questions of social organization and processes. At the 
same time the maturing of American scholarship amid exigencies that affect 
the basic structure of our civilization has increased its sense of responsibility 
with respect to the understanding and solution of the same troubling ques- 
tions that have now imposed themselves upon public administrators. The 
widening range of Federal activities in the past few decades has made the 
records of the Federal government a rich source for the study of every phase 
of American life. In the effective preservation, organization, and utilization 
of this store of recorded experience the interests of the scholar and of the 
administrator are merged. 

The National Archives stands at the center of the problem of applying 
the experience of the government to the problems, existing or arising, that 
will confront the American people. The physical magnitude and the intel- 
lectual complexity of its responsibility are being multiplied by the present 
war. To the extent that it can prepare itself in resources and in understanding 
to discharge this responsibility, it will be enabled to reach its greatest useful- 
ness to scholarship and to government alike. 
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Why the March to Concord? ' 


Joun Ricmaro ALDEN* 


PERHAPS no one day in the American calendar has attracted more atten- 
tion from historians than that of Lexington and Concord, April 19, 1775.* 
The events of that memorable day, except for the impossible question who- 
fired-the-first-shot, are now fairly well established. But historians, although 
there has been much writing and speculation upon the subject, have not 
been able to solve the most fundamental question regarding the outbreak of 
hostilities: Why did General Thomas Gage send the redcoats to Concord? 
It is, of course, certain that the troops were ordered to destroy the military 
stores gathered by the patriots at that village. Many writers (without sub- 
stantial evidence) have conjectured that they had a second mission, to secure 
the persons of Samuel Adams and John Hancock. Some have asserted that 
the general had received directions at an undesignated time to seize these 
men and that he acted upon the basis of those directions. Most authorities 
have guessed that Gage put the soldiers in motion upón his own respon- 
sibility.* The writer, partly upon the basis of new evidence from the General 
Thomas Gage Manuscripts,” hopes to prove that a “Secret” letter from the 
secretary of state for the colonies, the Earl of Dartmouth, written on January 
27, 1775, led Gage to issue marching orders and that Dartmouth’s letter was 
therefore the immediate occasion of the War of Independence. Additional 
evidence will be offered to show that instructions to apprehend the American 
leaders were contained in this document but that the general did not at- 
tempt to carry them out. 

Thomas Gage was sitting on a powder keg all through the winter of 

*The author received his trainifig in history at the University of Michigan, where he took 
his doctorate in 1939. He is at present on the staff of Bowling Green (Ohio) State University. 


1 This article arose from studies made by the writer with the purpose of writing a biography 
of General Thomas Gage. 

2lt has not been thought necessary to quote these authorities. The more important are 
Richard Frothingham, jr., History of the Siege of Boston (Boston, 1849), pp. 5556; George 
Bancroft, History of the United States (10 vols., Boston, 1861-75), VII, 218-19, 281-82; Justin 
Winsor, comp., Narrative and Critical History of America (8 vols., Boston, 1886-89), VI, 122-23; 
John Fiske, The American Revolution (2 vols., Boston, 1901), L 117-21; Henry Belcher, The 
First American Civil War (2 vols., London, 1911), I, 155, 158-59; Claude H. Van Tyne, The 
Founding of the American Republic, Vol, 1, The Causes of the War of Independence (Boston 
and New York, 1922), 451-53; Harold Murdock, The Nineteenth of April 1775 (Boston, 1923), 
p. 21; Allen French, The Day of Concord and Lexington (Boston, 1925), pp. 53-62; Edward 
Channing, 4 History of the United States (6 vols., New York and London, 1905-27), M 
154-59; Sir George Trevelyan, The American Revoltition (4 vols., New York and London, 1926- 
ag), I, 286. 

3 la the William L, Clements Library, University of Michigan. 
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1774-75. As governor of Massachusetts and commander in chief of the British 
army in America he was heavily burdened with the task of executing the 
Intolerable Acts and upholding the authority of crown and parliament in 
rebellious Massachusetts. In September, 1774, the “Patriots” in that colony 
had established a quasi-government of their own and had begun military 
preparations. Gage had responded by fortifying Boston. He knew that he 
might well be the official scapegoat unless both peace and the prestige of the 
imperial government were preserved. He could not jeopardize the claims of 
that government to sovereignty in America without endangering his hopes 
of further preferment. In the event of British victory in an armed clash he 
would be denounced as an Alva by Whigs in England and by “Patriots” 
in America; in the event of British reverses in battle, which he knew to be 
not impossible, he would be tossed aside as a bungler. 

It is clear that Gage continued to hope against hope until the early summer 
of 1775 for a peaceful accommodation. In the last phase of the pre-Revolu- 
tionary crisis he undoubtedly believed that the best policy was to try to 
overawe the colonists into submission by a great display of British military 
power in America. Like the thoroughly prudent and cautious person he was, 
he shrank from the thought of a trial by battle. Such a conflict was unthink- 
able, especially to a man happily married to an American woman, but if it 
should arise, he would do his duty as a soldier. He must have found much 
consolation in the thought that, while duty required him to recommend 
vigorous action, the final decision must be made by his superiors. Again and 
again in the early months of 1775—this fact is of prime importance—he 
declared that he was waiting for “the determination from home.”* Gage 
aptly described his position to his friend Viscount Barrington on February 10: 


I have acted for the best, and think in the end I shall prove that I have hitherto 
observed a conduct, the most salutary, by which the prejudices of the people, are 
in great measure removed, and the hot headed leaders baffled in their projects. 
Your next dispatches will probably require a different conduct, and I shall wait for 
them impatiently as I conclude they will require me to make many preparations 
to act offensively; for to keep quiet in the town of Boston only, will not terminate 
affairs; the troops must march into the country.’ 


4 Statements to this effect are to be found in Gage to Governor Wentworth, Feb. 6, 1775; 
Gage to Guy Carleton, Mar. 8, 1775, also Mar. 16, 1775, Gage MSS.; Gage to Viscount Barring- 
ton, Feb, 10, 1775 (Private), also Mar. 28, 1775 (Private), Clarence E. Carter, ed., The 
Correspondence of General Thomas Gage .. . 1763-1775 (2 vols, New Haven, 1931-33), Il, 
669, 671-72. Hugh, Earl of Percy, who held a command under Gage at Boston, declared on 
April 8, 1775, “The Genl. however has received no acct. whatever from Europe, so that [on] 
our side no steps of any kind can be taken as yet.” Charles K. Bolton, ed., Letters of Hugh 
Earl Percy from Boston and New York, 1774-1776 (Boston, 1902), p. 48. 

5 Gage Corr., II, 669. 
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As Allen French has shown,” Gage was exceedingly well informed after 
February regarding the activities of the Massachusetts Provincial Congress 
and its various committees and also concerning the military supplies collected 
at Concord and other places. Vital political information, as Mr. French has 
proved conclusively, came to him from Dr. Benjamin Church, jr. Many 
data regarding the military equipment, contained in curious memoranda 
written in absurdly bad French and now in the Gage Manuscripts, seem to 
have been obtained through another competent spy, whose name remains 
unknown.” Other informants, particularly Captain John Brown and Lieu- 
tenant John De Berniere, who made at least two scouting trips toward 
Concord, completed the picture. If Gage acted upon his own initiative, as 
most writers have believed, why did he wait so long? Again, if he acted 
without orders, why did he not seize the patriot leaders before they should 
«learn of the strong stand taken by the British government, before they should 
seek safety by flight? The only logical answer that can be made to these 
questions, as the documents testify so abundantly, is that he was waiting 
for instructions. 

As news from England seeped across the Atlantic through unofficial 
sources in the first days of April that the home government would continue 
its policy of severity in regard to America, Gage laid plans for the expedi- 
tion to Concord. Those plans began to take form at least as early as April 5, 
when Gage wrote to Vice-Admiral Samuel Graves, whose headquarters were 
also in Boston: “I shall at the same time be obliged to you for your opinion 
of the number of troops that the boats belonging to your squadron in the 
harbour would be able to take on.” Graves must have realized that Gage 
desired the use of the boats to carry troops across the bay. He replied: “I 
have received your Excellency[’s] letter... & will do myself the honor of 
calling upon your Excellency tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock.”* We may 
conjecture that the general and the admiral held their consultation on the 
morning of April 6. Shortly afterward watchful Americans observed royal 
seamen repairing the boats and tying them to the ships so as to be ready for 
instant use. It required no great insight to infer that Gage was preparing to 
send a body of regulars across the bay and to Concord. On April 7, Dr. 
Joseph Warren sent Paul Revere to the Provincial Congress at Concord with 
the news that British soldiers would probably march upon that place within 
s 6 General Gage's Informers (Ann Arbor, 1932), chaps. 1 and v. 

T'The memoranda, dated Mar. 9, Mar, 11, Apr. 6, and Apr. 14, may have been written in 
the French language because Gage had no cipher at the time, Mr. French used all the intelligence * 
documents in this collection except the memoranda of Apr. 6 and Apr. 14, to which he did not 


have access. As will be shown, the latter document contains important information, 
8 Gage to Giaves, Apr. 5, 1775; Graves to Gage, Apr. 5, 1775, Gage MSS. 
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a few days. Meanwhile, after receiving the news from England, the prime 
malcontents in Boston (except Warren) had left the city. At the time Gage 
did not know precisely the reason for the exodus of the Boston chiefs of the 
“faction.” Afterward he came to believe that they had obtained early and 
accurate information from London regarding the decision of the home gov- 
ernment.’ Gage himself did not learn that decision officially until April 14, 
when a red-faced, stout young army captain named Oliver De Lancey, a 
cousin of Mrs. Gage, reached Boston on board H. M. S. Nautilus with dis- 
patches from the cabinet. 

While Gage waited anxiously in Massachusetts, his superiors in Great 
Britain had moved slowly toward the fateful determination. As early as 
December 10, H. M. S. Falcon was set aside for the purpose of carrying the 
orders to Massachusetts, but the Falcon did not actually leave British waters 
until three months later. Sometime after mid-January the king and cabinet 
agreed upon instructions for Gage.*° Lord Dartmouth embodied these in a 
“Secret” dispatch dated January 27. Because of the fact, however, that Gage 
was ordered to take drastic action, the letter was apparently retained in Eng- 
land until the temper of a newly elected house of commons could be properly 
analyzed." The new house supported the’ cabinet by heavy majorities. Al- 
most at the moment when Dartmouth signed his letter, the commons refused 
to receive the petition of the First Continental Congress. Early in February 
an address to the throne declaring Massachusetts to be in rebellion was ap- 
proved; and a bill restricting the trade of New England to Great Britain and 
the British West Indies and barring the New Englanders from the New- 
foundland fisheries obtained favorable consideration. Enlargement of the 
army in America and the sending of three major generals to assist Gage 
were other measures which received assent. Lord North’s Conciliatory Resolu- 
tion, although it conceded nothing to the colonists except that they might be 
permitted to contribute to the expenses of empire by acts of their own as- 
semblies rather than by acts of parliament, was condemned as a sign of 
weakness by many supporters of the ministry and was eventually passed on 
February 20 only because of strong pressure on the part of Lord North. 

Exactly when Dartmouth sent his instructions aboard ship for trans- 
mission to America cannot be determined at this time. But he was able to 
enclose copies of the various acts and addresses of parliament and of other 


9 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Fourth Series, IV, 371-72. 

10 Peter O, Hutchinson, ed., The Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson 
(2 vols., Boston, 1884-36), I, 362-63. 

11 Ibid., 1, 364; William Knox, “Secret of proceedings respecting America in the new Parlia- 
ment 1774 € 5,” William Knox MSS., p. x. in the William L. Clements Library, 
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documents from the cabinet describing events in London as. late as February 
22. To assure safe arrival in America, the original dispatch, with the en- 
closures, was placed on board the Falcon, and a duplicate, with the en- 
closures and another letter from Dartmouth to Gage of February 22, was 
entrusted to Captain De Lancey, who was sailing upon army business to 
Boston in the Nautilus. Dartmouth’s instructions were still further delayed 
in transit by unfavorable winds; which may be said to have postponed the 
War of Independence for many days. When William Knox read a copy of 
the fateful dispatch to Thomas Hutchinson on March 22, Hutchinson real- 
ized that the die was cast, and he made inquiries regarding the location of 

the two ships. On March 12 the Falcon was at Torbay and the Nautilus at 
Plymouth.** However, the Nautilus set sail on March 13 and arrived at 
Boston on April 14. Two days later the Falcon reached harbor.” 

It is a surprising fact that the “Secret” dispatch has hitherto been almost 
ignored by historians. Although George Bancroft discusses part of the text, 
he fails to consider the impact of the letter upon Gage. Allen French notes 
that Dartmouth seemed to urge drastic action, but he is unduly impressed 
by certain phrases of the minister, a “saving clause” to the effect that Gage 
might exercise his own discretion in the event that the situation had changed 
in Massachusetts; moreover, he confuses this document with a letter Written 
by the general to the secretary of state on January 18 and therefore arrives 
at the erroneous conclusion that Dartmouth’s orders reached Boston before- 
March 18.** 

While it is true that Dartmouth’s letter informs the general that “in a 
situation where every thing depends so much upon the events of the day, 
and upon local circumstances, your conduct must be governed very much 
by your own judgement and discretion,” it is clear that he desired Gage to 
act, and to act promptly and decisively, unless the state of affairs in Massa- 
chusetts had greatly altered. He states that Gage’s reports “show a determina- 
tion in the people to commit themselves at all events in open rebellion” and 
that “in such a situation, force should be repelled by force”; he informs the 
general that considerable reinforcements are on the way from Great Britain; 
he tells him to encourage the formation of a corps of Tories; he hints that he 
is dissatisfied because Gage has remained inactive in Boston and that “It is 
18 Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, 1, 416-17. 
18 A docket upon the duplicate dispatch in the Gage-MSS. indicates that it was received via 


the Nautilus on April 14; a similar docket upon the original letter states that it was received via 


the Falcon on April 16. The arrival of the dispatches on these dates is confirmed in the Essex 
Gazette, Apr. 18, 1775. See also Gage Corr., I, 396. 


14 Bancroft, VII, 218-19, 281-82; French, pp. 53-62. 
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hoped that this large reinforcement-to your army will enable you to take a 
more active & determined -part”; he asserts roundly: that “the authority of 
this kingdom must be supported, & the execution of its laws inforced”; he 
states that since the people in three New England colonies seem “determined 
to cast off their dependence upon the government of this kingdom, the only 
consideration that remains is, in what manner the force under your com- 
mand may be exerted to defend the constitution & to restore the vigour of 
government”; he thinks that 


a smaller force now, if put to the test, would be able to encounter them with 
greater probability of success than might be expected from a greater army, if the 
people would be suffered to form themselves upon a more regular plan, to acquire 
confidence from discipline, and to prepare those resources without which every 
thing must be put to the issue of a single action. 


He declares that the “king’s servants” believe that “the first & essential 
step . . . toward re-establishing government, would be to arrest the principal 
actors and abettors in the Provincial Congress,” if that body had reassembled 
(which, of course, it had); he avers that “though such a proceeding should 
be, according to your own idea of it, a signal for hostilities yet... it will 
surely be better that the conflict should be brought on, upon such ground, 
than in a riper state of rebellion”; he instructs Gage, if necessary, to use force 
to prevent the patriots from seizing ships bringing goods to American ports 
contrary to the non-importation agreements; and he scolds the general for 
permitting the patriots to drill in Faneuil Hall. Over and over again Dart- 
mouth tells Gage to act decisively.** 

It is evident that Gage, smarting under criticism which had been leveled 
against him because he had been cautious and because he had proposed 
temporizing while making large-scale military preparations,*® quickly con- 
strued the duplicate copy of Dartmouth’s letter as an order to march, in view 
of the fact that there had been no change in conditions in Massachusetts. He 
was forced to consider North’s Conciliatory Resolution as window-dressing 
which did not affect his confidential instructions, especially since Dartmouth’s 
letter of February 22 (also received on April 14) * declared again that those 
instructions were to be executed. But what action could he take? By an in- 
teresting coincidence he received important information from one of his spies, 

18 The original and the duplicate copy of this dispatch, with their enclosures, are in the 
. Gage MSS, The original has been printed in Gage Corr., I, 179-83. In justice to Bancroft and 
French, it should be noted that they had access only to copies of these papers from the British 
Public Record Office. The dockets upon the letters in the Gage MSS, have been helpful in settling 


the crucial point of the dates of their arrival. 
16 See Gage Corr., Il, 669, 684. 17 Thid., 184-86. 
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whose name is unknown, on the very day of the arrival of the Nautilus, 
The spy reported that Revere had carried the warning of Gage's preparations 
for the expedition to Concord to that village on April 7, that the archrebels 
were exceedingly alarmed and divided in their counsels, and that they were 
attempting to conceal most of their military equipment in and near the 
village. He gave the locations of the hiding places chosen by the patriots 
and offered to furnish a guide for the troops, should they be sent out.** Here 
was an opportunity to strike the sudden and perhaps decisive blow that 
Dartmouth desired. There was small likelihood that rebellion could be pre- 
vented by seizing some of the American leaders, for the disease was too 
widespread. Besides, an attempt to capture them would place Great Britain 
in the position of the aggressor. And the attempt could easily fail. On the 
other hand, the troops might be able to reach Concord and to destroy the 
military equipment. The patriots might refrain from hostilities, either through 
fear of the consequences or through a desire to avoid the role of the aggressor. 
If the expedition peacefully accomplished its mission, the more timid Amer- 
icans might well be frightened into obedience. If war should unfortunately 
begin as a result of the expedition—well, it would begin in any case, and the 
colonists would be burdened with the responsibility for opening hostilities. 
Such an expedition had another great advantage for Gage: it was well within 
his instructions.’® On April 14, as American observers did not fail to note, 
Gage removed the grenadiers and light infantry of his command from their 
routine duties to prepare them for the march to Concord.” 


18 Memorandum of intelligence [Apr. 14, 1775], Gage MSS. 

19 No explicit statement by Gage has been found to the effect that he had commands to 
use the troops, probably because it was never necessary for him to make such a statement, 
However, his report on the occurrences of April 18-19 to Dartmouth, written on April 22, 
mentions the flight of the leaders of the “faction” from Boston early in the month, indicates 
that the minister's letters to February 22 were received by the Nautilus and the Falcon on the: 
14th and 16th respectively, and then proceeds immediately to a narrative of events. Gage Corr., 
I, 396-97. This document was clearly intended to tell Dartmouth how his instructions were 
carried out. It is altogether likely that Gage thought it unwise to mention specifically his “Secret” 
orders, especially since his report might fall into the wrong hands. At the time Gage was trying 
to place the onus of beginning hostilities upon the patriots; his orders would have proved that 
Britain had planned to act aggressively. 

That Gage's mind followed the lines indicated is suggested by a letter from him to Governor 
Trumbull of Connecticut, May 3, 1775, Gage MSS., printed in Peter Force, ed., American 
Archives, Fourth Series (6 vols., Washington, 1837-46), If, 482-83, and by Gage's cautious 
nature. The fact that he had not been sent precise directions to destroy the stores does not prove 
that Gage exceeded his orders. His course of action was more moderate than that sanctioned by 
the cabinet. It should be recalled that the cabinet did not even know of the existence of the 
stores at Concord until letters from Gage of February and March reached London. 

i 20 Collections of the New-York Historical Society For the Year 1883 (The Kemble Papers), 

p. 42; Elbridge H. Goss, The Life of Colonel Paul Revere (2 vols., Boston, 1891), 1, 184. John 
Howe, who describes himself as a spy employed by Gage, seems to indicate in a journal pub- 
lished many years after the event that the general decided on April 13 to send out the troops on 
the 18th. Howe states that he returned from a scouting trip to Boston at 2:00 A. M. on April 12 
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Lieutenant Colonel Francis Smith, who was chosen to command the ex- 
peditionary force, did not receive his instructions until three days later. The 
delay is probably largely explained by the fact that Gage thought it wise to 
prevent concerted action on the part of the Americans by waiting until the 
members of the Provincial Congress should leave Concord as the result of 
a recess planned for April 15. No doubt he also thought it prudent to wait 
until he had seen other papers he knew to be en route from England, in- 
. cluding the original of the “Secret” letter. There was naught in these docu- 
ments to cause Gage to change his plans. A draft of the general’s instructions 
to Smith and the instructions themselves** indicate that Smith was furnished 
the information collected by Gage’s spies regarding the military equipment 
at Concord and that he was ordered to locate and destroy it. These papers, 
Smith’s report to Gage,” and Gage's report to Dartmouth on the action of 
April 197° carry no mention of a design to capture the patriot leaders; nor 
do accounts of the events of the day by Americans on the spot describe any 
attempt by the soldiers to apprehend them. Intelligence memoranda in the 
Gage Manuscripts do not even refer to the presence of Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock at Lexington from April 15 to 19. Dr. Joseph Warren actually 
remained unmolested in Boston until the morning of April 19 and then left 
the city to join his friends.** 

Although Gage’s reports to his superiors had possibly contributed in small 
degree to the decision of the government of Great Britain to appeal to force 





to report, that he saw Gage twice the next morning, and that he had a further conference with 
the general at 9:00 a. M. the following day. During the third conference, according to Howe, 
he was ordered to establish contact with Tories outside the city in order that the latter might 
take steps to prevent the minutemen from rising on April 18-19. However, it seems possible 
that 2:00 a. M. on April 12 in the journal was actually 2:00 a. M. on April 13, and that Howe 
was informed of Gage's plan at 9:00 a. m. on April 14. It should be added that Howe's journal 
could hardly have been kept while he was engaged in spying outside Boston, and that it was 
retouched before publication. 4 Journal Kept by Mr. John Howe while He Was Employed as a 
British Spy, during the Revolutionary War; also while He Was Engaged in the Smuggling Busi- 
ness during the Late War (Concord, 1827, photocopy, William L. Clements Library), pp. 21-25. 

21 Gage MSS. 

22 Apr, 22, 1775, tid. 

38 Cited above, 

24 Gage hinted in his report of April 22 to Dartmouth that he had not tried to apprehend 
the American leaders, The same hint is given in a later statement by Gage: “On the arrival of 
two vessels at Marblehead, on the 8th of April, 1775, an unusual hurry and commotion was 
perceived among the disaffected. It being on a Sunday morning, Dr. Cooper, a notorious rebel, 
was officiating in his meeting-house, and, on notice given him, pretended sudden sickness, went 
home, and sent to another clergyman to do his duty in the evening. He with every other chief 
of the faction, left Boston before night, and never returned to it. The cause, at the time unknown, 
was discovered on the 14th of said month, when a vessel arrived with government despatches, 
which contained directions to seize the persons of certain notorious rebels. It was too late. They 
had received timely notice of their danger, and were fled.” Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, Fourth Series, IV, 372. 
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as the final arbiter, that decision was contained in Dartmouth’s “Secret” 


letter, which was therefore the spark that kindled the War of Independence.” 
Bowling Green State University 


25 It is significant that when William Knox read a copy of the “Secret” dispatch to Thomas 
Hutchinson on March 22, Hutchinson, an experienced interpreter of official papers, realized 
immediately that hostilities could be expected, unless the patriots humbled themselves. Hutchin- 
son also reports that a week later Dartmouth seemed “very apprehensive that the New England 
people will resist the King’s troops, and does not know but some action between them will be 
best.” He wrote prophetically to Boston on April 10: “I cannot yet believe Mr Adams will be 
able to persuade our people to so irrational a step as to form themselves into a body to oppose 
the King’s -troops. Before this reaches you it will be determined.” Diary and Letters of His 
Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, 1, 416-17, 419, 428. After receiving the news of Lexington and 
Concord, Dartmouth displayed some inclination to avoid responsibility for the instructions he 
had sent out, When the shrewd William Franklin asked why Gage, a man of “distinguished 
character, and well-known prudence,” precipitated a conflict before the Conciliatory Resolution 
could be presented to the American legislatures, the minister rather vaguely but ungenerously 
implied that Gage had been at fault. William A. Whitehead, et al., eds., Documents Relating to 
the Colonial History of the State of New Jersey (36 vols., Newark, 1880-), X, 592-93, 645-46. 
But neither Dartrnouth nor any other member of the cabinet dared to censure Gage publicly in 
England for sending out the troops. Influential persons familiar with the character of the general 
knew that he would neither disobey orders nor act without them, See Lord George Germain to 
Lord Suffolk [June 16 or 17, 1775], Sackville-Germain MSS., MI, William L. Clements Library; 
[George Selwyn to Lord Carlisle], Aug. 4 [1775], Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Part V, 284. Of course, Gage could have produced the “Secret” 
dispatch in his own defense. 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF MEDICINE, By C. D. Haagensen and Wyndham 
E. B. Lloyd. (New York: Sheridan House. 1943. Pp. xii, 444. $3.75.) 


Tue story is told of a well-known professor of medicine who always at the 
year’s end says to his class: “Gentlemen, J have done my best to give you the 
latest and most accurate medical facts. But now I must warn you that before you 
have been long in practice one half of what I have told you may be proved untrue. 
Unfortunately, gentlemen, I cannot tell you which half.” 

A Hundred Years of Medicine makes the doctor’s meaning and his purpose 
abundantly clear. Written in its original English edition by Dr. Lloyd, a specialist 
in public health, and extensively rewritten for this American edition by Dr. Haag- 
ensen, surgeon and pathologist at Columbia University’s School of Medicine, the 
book is a layman’s introduction to the high lights of recent medical history. And 
the reader not previously acquainted with its contents is likely to be startled to 
Jearn how much of today’s medical and surgical practice is a matter of recent 
discovery. 

After a brief review of knowledge and theory in earlier centuries, the authors 
trace the major developments in all the principal fields of medicine and surgery. 
- There are, among others on specific diseases and specialties, chapters on the germ 
theory, the new chemotherapy, vitamins, new aids to diagnosis, and the control 
of pain, surgical infection, hemorrhage, and shock. A short concluding section on 
“The Social Aspects of Medicine” suggests the meaning of all this activity for the 
practitioner, the man in the street, and society as a whole. It helps to explain why 
“the right to adequate medical care” properly finds a place ‘in the President’s bill 
of rights for economic democracy. 

This record of medicine’s miracles and miracle-workers, quietly and imper- 
sonally written though it is, can scarcely fail to provoke wonder at the professional 
historians’ lazy neglect of medical history. Is there any valid reason why students 
of European history should be less familiar with the work of Lister, Erlich, Koch, 
or Virchow than with that of Bismarck, Richelieu, or Charlemagne? Or any ex- 
cuse for one’s thumbing American history texts in vain for even a mention of 
such men as Ephraim McDowell, Edward Trudeau, George Minot, or William 
Halsted? Are not the achievements of our medical heroes a significant and pride- 
worthy part of the common heritage, as pregnant as any others with import for 
the public welfare? 


University of Minnesota HELEN CLAPESATTLE 
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THE PASSING OF THE EUROPEAN AGE: A STUDY OF THE TRANS- 
FER OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION AND ITS RENEWAL IN OTHER 
CONTINENTS. By Eric Fischer. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1943. Pp. xiii, 214. $2.50.) 

Tens is a small book on a large subject. It is obviously inspired by the present 
conflict between Nazi-controlled Europe and the “extra European” powers: the 
United States, the British Empire, and Soviet Russia. 

The thesis of the author is that Western civilization has been developing out- 
side of Europe, which, for many centuries, had been its supreme center. These 
non-European centers of Western civilization have become so strong that they are 
now more important and more vital than Europe itself. In the second World War 
Germany is making a desperate, but futile, effort to restore Europe's old position 
as the center of Western civilization. Therein lies her “tragedy,” according to the 
author. With the victory of the “extra European” powers the “Age of Europe” 
will have passed into history. 

Special chapters are devoted to the United States, Latin America, the British 
Dominions, and Asiatic Russia, which, according to the author, are now the. 
rising centers of Western civilization. Although these chapters are fairly short, 
they are closely packed with detailed facts, political, economic, and cultural, to 
illustrate the central theme of the book. However, the facts cited are too obvious 
and sometimes too trivial fo give much weight to so tremendous a generalization 
as the passing of the European age. The leading non-European center of Western 
civilization is the United States. Though European in origin American civilization 
“has branched away from every European variety of that civilization” and is now 
imposing its version on Europe itself. The author gives many instances of the 
Americanization of Europe, such as the spread of mass production, of skyscrapers, 
of Hollywood movies, and of juvenile reformatories, He asserts that the new 
nations that appeared after the first World War adopted the American constitution 
as their political model. This is an error; only the constitution of Czechoslovakia 
showed American influence. He also asserts that it was the influence of America 
that brought about the success of woman suffrage in Europe. This is likewise an 
error; it was England, not America, that was the driving force of the movement 
for equal suffrage in Europe. _ 

In order to write a book on a great subject one should either devote years of 
study and produce a work of Spenglerian proportions, or, following the example 
of Montesquieu’s Persian Letters, he should write a small volume, packed with 
philosophic observations and tingling satire. The author has done neither. 


City College, New York J. SALWYN Scuapiro 
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THE MIND AND FAITH OF JUSTICE HOLMES: HIS SPEECHES, ES. 
SAYS, LETTERS, AND JUDICIAL OPINIONS. Selected and edited with 
Introduction and Commentary by Max Lerner. (Boston: Little, Brown and 


Company. 1943. Pp. xvii, 474. $4.00.) 


Herz is an important job admirably performed. No book gives non-lawyers a 
` better understanding of the way judges shape the governmental and business 
structure of the United States. And the judicial task is illustrated by one of the 
most interesting minds our country has ever produced. In closing his thoughtful 
summary of Holmes’s career and personality, Mr. Lerner says, “Holmes is a 
great man regardless of whether he was a great justice”; and then he sets forth 
a wealth of selections from Holmes’s writings to show why he was both. Judicial 
opinions in Massachusetts and the Supreme Court supply, of course, the largest 
portion of the material, but Holmes’s thinking and emotions are also revealed by 
essays, passages from his one regular book, The Common Law, a number of letters, 
and several speeches ranging from early addresses commemorating the Civil War 
to his radio talk to the nation on his ninetieth birthday. 

Thus the editor's skill in sifting the voluminous mass of Holmes's writings 
allows him to be seen from all sides through the reader’s own eyes. Mr. Lerner 
has’ used his eyes too. The most valuable feature of his book is the introductory 
notes before each’ of the judicial opinions. These are sometimes longer than the 
„quotations from Holmes, and wisely so. They show the reader the issue to be 
decided, the divergence of Holmes from other justices, contemporary response 
to the decision, and the long-time influence of Holmes’s views. There has been 
altogether too much unmixed adulation in most writing about Holmes, so that it 
is refreshing to find Mr. Lerner ready to make adverse comments whenever he 
thinks them deserved. Also he is quick to point out serious inconsistencies in 
Holmes’s reasoning. In consequence, this book aids us greatly in giving Holmes 
his rightful place in the development of American law. 

Although Mr. Lerner is a political scientist and not a professionally trained 
lawyer, he knows his way around. Lawyers will enjoy the book as much as lay- 
men and will probably profit from it even more. Still, there is need for a strictly 
legal appraisal of Holmes’s judicial work. His views of private law had an im- 
portant influence on his constitutional decisions, which Mr. Lerner, quite natu- 
rally, sometimes fails to notice. A very interesting study might be made by running 
Holmes’s favorite legal principles back from his Supreme Court cases into his 
Massachusetts opinions, his Common Law, and articles in legal periodicals, and 
perhaps into his annotations to Kent's Commentaries at the age of thirty-two. A 
lawyer, too, is struck by Holmes’s readiness to use a few principles to solve all 
sorts of problems. For example, the idea that if A is entitled to refuse all privileges 
whatever, then A can grant such a privilege howsoever and to whomsoever A 
pleases, turns up in all sorts of places—the burdensome taxation of foreign in- 
surance companies, price restrictions by patent-medicine manufacturers, and the 
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arbitrary denial of permits to speak on Boston Common. Perhaps he oversimpli- 
fied the law. 

Moreover, we need to know why some able lawyers do not consider Holmes 
a great judge. This does not mean that they deny his intellectual ability. Their 
objection is the difficulty of knowing just what he did decide in a particular case, 
A lawyer has to advise clients how to shape their transactions to satisfy the law 
as laid down by the Supreme Court, and when litigation arises he has to relate the 
case at bar to previous decisions. Here he did not get from Holmes the help which’ 
a practitioner is accustomed to receive from judicial opinions. Also lower court 
judges, who are obligated to decide very many cases in accordance with a few 
Supreme Court decisions, had difficulty in learning from Holmes’s opinions what 
they were supposed to do. In a sense, Holmes’s greatness interfered with his 
satisfactory performance of the useful service performed by less brilliant judges. 
One of his aperçus might forecast what the law would be in ten or twenty years, 
but the practitioner and the district judge often have to use a Supreme Court 
opinion next year. So they prefer a justice who plainly maps the path through 
the bushes right ahead to the genius who locates a future highroad. 

Mr. Lerner’s comparison between Holmes and Marshall (p. xlix) suffers a bit 
from a similar emphasis on a judge’s thinking to the exclusion of his accomplish- 
ment. “Marshall’s reputation,” he says, “stands or falls with the vested interests 
he defended and with the viability of the system of economic relations that leans 
heavily on his constitutional interpretations.” There was much more to Marshall 
than economic royalism, His reputation stands with the nation he created, along 
with Washington, Jefferson, and Hamilton. He got the country going, insofar as, 
a judge could. Without him the Constitution might have remained much more 
like a piece of paper. At any rate, we should be living under a very different 
national government from what we now have. Once anything is started, it is easy 

‘ to forget how hard it was to start it. Holmes’s task was a big one but not so big 
as that. - 

Finally, there are some problems about Holmes’s emotions and general think- 
ing which perhaps cannot be cleared up until Mark Howe gives us his authorized 
and eagerly awaited biography. How much was Holmes interested in the way 
people behave? After all this is the stuff of the law. His letters to Pollock are not 
very good as letters. They have little of that power to heighten ordinary day-to- 
day events which constitutes the fascination of the correspondence of Mme de 
Sevigné or Lady Mary Wortley Montagu or Edward Fitzgerald. More of such 
prosaic preoccupations with the actions of men might have kept Holmes from 
suggesting that the merger of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railways 
should be treated like “two small exporting grocers” going into partnership. And 
was Holmes somewhat lacking in sympathy? He was devoted to his old friends 
and regimental associates and delightfully kind to able young men, but did he 
care deeply about many individuals? In particular, was it hard for him to identify 
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himself with men in the mass or to put himself in the place of persons he did not 
know well? His numerous speeches glorifying war because it produces some 
brave soldiers seem blind to the widespread demoralization and bereavement. One 
felt in his presence a little hardness toward failures in life, and Sunt lacrimae 
rerum was probably not one of his favorite quotations. A man who loved to sce 
any small boy go swimming might have expressed more reluctance about letting 
a landowner escape liability for a large water-filled cellar-hole containing chemi- 
cals, which killed two youngsters camping nearby who had plunged in without 
getting any warning. I do not blame Holmes for disliking to bury himself in 
statistics of the textile industry, as Brandeis advised, but did he sense the numer- 
ous anxieties of either a millworker or an employer? Brandeis could. He seemed 
to know and to feel all that was going on, whether it was the whir of machinery, 
the multiplicity of bargainings, the purchase of necessities, the difficulty of finding 
cash for the next payroll, the sufferings of a persecuted or war-torn population. 
Did Holmes leave all this out of his letters to Pollock merely because they did 
not interest Sir Frederick, or was it because they did not interest Holmes? The 
economic upheavals of the nineties, the first World War, the Russian Revolution 
—he views them with a detached interest at best, as if Montesquieu had survived 
to gaze calmly at the fall of the Bastille. 

Yet if Holmes outside his judicial work was like a cultivated and gracious 
aristocrat of the ancien régime, more interested in Turgot as writer than Turgot 
the baffled reorganizer of muddled finance, no need to repine. Aristocrats have 
been very, very scarce in the United States. What a miracle that one of them 
should have come into the high position for which he was exactly fitted at just 
the right time and stayed there for twenty years beyond the normal span of life 
to guide the nation with the insight of a philosopher through a host of problems 
which were wholly unforeseen when he was young. 


Harvard University ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. 


JAN SMUTS: A BIOGRAPHY. By F. S. Crafford. (Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 322. $3.50.) 


For more than a generation the popular picture of the Boer War on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in America was that of the British colossus hammering the 
puny Dutch republics of South Africa into submission. Yet the meaning of the 
Boer War in modern history is not so much given by what Great Britain did to 
the Boers as by what the Boers did to Great Britain. For one thing it helped to 
shatter the complacency of late Victorian England and led to the series of con- 
structive and generous concessions that created the Union of South Africa and 
found their reward in the loyalty of the Commonwealth in two world wars. 

To British statesmanship in quest of a policy of co-operation with the defeated 
Boers, Jan Christiaan Smuts, the Boer leader, was a great asset. Part of the great 
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reputation of Smuts is founded upon the deep gratitude felt in Great Britain 
toward a man who put aside rancor and stepped beyond defeat, so that he and 
his followers might be free of the burden and hindrance of a bitter past. Without 
losing dignity himself he did more than any other man to give dignity and aim 
to a British policy that might otherwise have appeared penitential, apologetic, and 
aimless. British opinion gladly heaped honors and praise upon a man who did 
so much to confuse and confute hostile critics of colonial and imperial policy. A 
share of Smuts's great reputation is thus a gift from a grateful people. But the gift 
was not disproportionate to his own genuine stature. 

The first task of the biographer of Smuts is to strip him of the praise of ad- 
mirers and to cleanse him of the calumny of his enemies, for he is hated with a 
bitter and unrelenting hate. Once that is done the essential problems of his life 
emerge. What is the relation between the Smuts of brilliant speeches on inter- 
national affairs and the Smuts who has contributed not a single great idea to the 
. burning issue of native affairs in his own country? Is the leitmotiv of his life a 
lust for power so great that he has cut into the flesh of his own people in order 
to gain and hold it? Mr. Crafford holds this view, although he does not prove it. 
Can his holistic view of life be given as an explanation of his attitude toward the 
British Commonwealth of Nations? This book answers few of these questions and 
none of them decisively. 

The task of any biographer is made arduous by the need to work constantly 
in two dimensions: in the dimension of the personal and individual and in the 
dimension of the society and period in which his subject lived. The first require- 
ment of a successful biography is an organic and convincing bond between “Life”: 
and “Times.” From the historian’s point of view the most serious single criticism 
, of this book is the preponderance of “Life” over “Times.” The single figure 
of Smuts bulks disturbingly between the reader and important events in South 
Africa and the empire. The result is a deepening of the enigmas in his per- 
sonality and action. For example, the problems which brought about the eclipse 
of Smuts in the Pact elections of 1924 were the great and abiding problems of 
native labor and the Color Bar, of low-grade mines and the gold standard, of 
poor whites and tariffs. Yet Mr. Crafford passes casually over these problems, or 
hints at them with perfunctory clichés about capitalism, trade unionism, and 
the Chamber of Mines. 

On the difficult problems of Dominion status and imperial relations Mr. Craf- 
ford is not very helpful and sometimes even careless and misleading. He does 
bring out skillfully the iron will, the personal daring, and magnificent strategic 
sense of General Smuts. The book shows a firm resolve to be objective and fair. 
But it never-halts long enough in its movement to study its subject fully engaged 
in some important issue. Smuts is whisked, for example, from East Africa to 
England in 1917, and all one gets to see is Smuts striding brilliantly from the 
imperial cabinet to coal strikes, to Flanders, always the master of any problem, 
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dwarfing most men, and almost obscuring Lloyd George himself. But at no point 
is thought related fully to decision, decision to act, and act to its consequence. 

As a biography written about an important figure in a time of crisis it is 
certain to be widely read. Mr. Crafford has a good eye for the high lights of 
Smuts's career. Anecdote and descriptive comment make a readable book. Yet he 
has not written the book on Smuts for which the student is waiting. Little use 
seems to have been made of parliamentary papers or debates, and it appears that 
the author has relied too heavily on newspapers and editorial comment. Docu- 
mentation is casual and insufficient. 


Cornell University C. W. vz Krewrer 


LESSONS OF MY LIFE. By Lord Vansittart. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
1943. Pp. xxii, 281. $3.00.) 


Ons suspects that if this book had been written by anyone less distinguished 
than Lord Vansittart it would never have seen the light of day. Even in wartime 
a certain decorum is customary in writing of the enemy. Particularly, to their 
credit be it said, is this true of Englishmen. But this book is so replete with 
venomous slurs and nasty insinuations that it reminds one constantly of Dr. 
Goebbels. A few illustrations taken at random will suffice to prove this point. 
“Another lesson of my life,” says the author, “has been that eight Germans out 
of ten have always thought it not only legitimate but laudable to take every ad- 
- vantage however unfair in every. walk of life.” “The German nation has always 
been animated by the spirit of assent to evil.” Rommel is a “cur who ran away and 
callously, egotistically, Germanically left his Italian allies in the lurch.” “There is 
no such word as ‘gentleman’ in German, for the word denotes some consideration 
for others.” 

Quotations like the above reflect the animosity and hate with which his lord- 
ship regards not simply Nazis but German people. Prime Minister Churchill does 
not speak thus of Rommel, quite the contrary. As for the word “gentleman,” one 
might as well argue that French family life is nonexistent because there is no 
word for “home” in French. Hymns of hate inevitably set in motion counter- 
currents of sympathy, as may be noted this very day in England. A book like this 
defeats its own purpose. 

Lord Vansittart argues in striking Nazi fashion—he turns racialism upside 
down. You cannot have Herrenvolk without having inferiors, and in this book 
the Germans are certainly such, for they are portrayed as spiritually degraded, as 
Ishmaels and outcasts for whom there is no hope except in a long period of re- 
education, presumably conducted by the real Herrenvolk, the British, the Ameri- 
cans, the Russians, el al. 

Now, most of ub agree with Vansittart that the German army must be defeated 
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decisively and that Germany be policed for a time by the United Nations. But 
re-education is another matter. Certainly the results will prove disastrous if men 
like his lordship are to control it, men who lump together in the same low circle 
of hell almost every German of prominence from Luther to Hitler, men who make 
the most absurd and elementary mistakes in regard to historic fact, mistakes con- 
cerning Bismarck and the Ems telegram, concerning the personality and reign 
of Wilhelm II, concerning the responsibility for the first World War (laid in this 
book exclusively on Germany’s doorstep), concerning the reparation settlement at 
its conclusion. 

Burke well said that he “knew no method of indicting an entire nation.” Lord 
Vansittart has a method, a very simple one—to quote the worst of Luther and 
to compare it with the best of Cromwell, to sneer at what he cannot destroy, to 
denounce with heat but slight intelligence such reputable historians and political 
scientists as Professors Gooch and Carr, to magnify everything unpleasant, and 
more particularly to distort history by the omission of all facts-that might prej- ` 
` udice his case. . 

The book which does this unfortunately has received a good deal of favorable, 
even if cursory, approval at the hands of American reviewers. To be sure, it is a 
lively volume; polemics generally are. But that is scarcely a reason for commenda- 
tion. Even Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who acknowledges the general absurdity of ` 
"Lessons of My Life and who writes that the author has become the slave of an 
obsession, has a friendly word for him. “He possesses,” we are told, “a kind of 
simple honesty which reacted strongly against the duplicity of diplomats.” Dr. 
Niebuhr is a kind critic. I agree with him. The book may be credited with “simple 
honesty.” In other respects it is a thoroughly unscientific, unhistorical, and repre- 
hensible volume. 


_ Princeton University Warrer Puerps HarL 


THE LIBERAL MIND OF JOHN MORLEY. By Warren Staebler. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, for the University of Cincinnati. 1943. Pp. 221. 
$3.50.) 

IN attempting to explain the ideas and temperament of Morley, Mr. Staebler 
has set himself a formidable task. The author of such a study needs the factual 
background for a biography and the discrimination and historical sense for a 
critical essay. He must also, in the case of Morley, be at home in the world of 

. Victorian letters, political philosophy, and politics; he must follow ideas into the 
market place of practice, if only because Morley valued action above theory. These 
are exacting requirements. 

Mr. Stacbler does not fully satisfy them. He is familiar with the secondary 
material and with the wide range of Morley's writings; his chapter on “The Man 
of Letters” is the best of the book. But his critical judgment is too little developed, 
and he is not at home in the period. And this impairs the whole value of his work. 
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An underdeveloped critical sense leads to an overdeveloped respect for Morley's 
words. Page after page is a mosaic of unidentified quotations, at times so far 
out of context as to be meaningless. For example: “Unwilling to postpone “the 
future to the present,’ to purchase ‘a small gratification now at the sacrifice of a 
greater and more enduring good to come, Morley saw marriage much as Swift 
had seen it in his Letter to a Young Lady” ” (pp. 16-17). Such vagueness con- 
ceals most of Morley's ideas in a haze of abstraction. There is too much of “the 
Liberalism that is the liberating ‘fruit of education and thought” (p. 126), “its 
substance the enlightened staunchness of individual thought and character” 
(p. 209), too little explanation of Morley’s attitude toward the problems of the 
day. His liberal mind, after all, functioned in terms of those problems. 

An inadequate understanding of the period leads to passages which lack his- 
torical roots. The discussion of Morley’s Indian policy is an exception; it brings 
out clearly the basic factors involved. But the discussion of Ireland, although lucid 
in itself, takes little account of the explosive elements in that long crisis. It is also 
marred by omission and misstatement: Chamberlain’s secession in 1886, so im- 
portant for the future of Ireland and of liberalism, is not even suggested, and the 
defeat of the second Home Rule Bill is said to have caused the dissolution of the 
cabinet. The same faults appear elsewhere: Frederic Harrison is given sole credit 
for having ensured, by 1869, “the right of laborers to combine and form unions” 
(p. 62); the Parliament Bill is mentioned without a hint of its relation to Morley’s 
old crusade for home rule; Morley is criticized for-not “exposing” the cabinet after 
resigning from it in 1914, although such action at that time might have violated 
the rudiments of patriotism as well as of parliamentary ethics. These isolated ex- 
amples, when taken together, indicate an unawareness of historical background. 

There is no indication, furthermore, that liberalism was changing during this 
era. What was radical when Morley was a boy had become reactionary before he 
died. Did his mind change with the changing scene, or was it static by the time 
he entered politics? These pages do not give the answer, although it determined 
the relationship between his liberalism and his political action. Hence the study, 
unlike its subject, is remote from the realities of Morley’s world. 


University of Michigan > WiLLiam B. WiLLcox 


ANCIENT GREECE IN MODERN AMERICA. By John Robertson Macarthur. 
(Caldwell: Caxton Printers. 1943. Pp. 396. $6.00.) 


Tue professor of languages at the California Institute of Technology has writ- 
ten an interesting, but not very accurate, book about the ancient Greeks. It is ad- 
dressed to the many moderns, especially in these United States, who have little 
acquaintance with the Greek language or literature and whose knowledge of both 
the past and the present is derived chiefly from the radio, the movies, the popular 
magazines, and the best-selling novels. 

It would be very easy to criticize this book from a scholar’s standpoint. It con- 
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tains a great many mistakes. For example, it speaks of the war between Athens 
and the Peloponnesian League as a “civil war” (p. 111). It says that Plato is 
famous for his “theory of ideas or ideals” (p. 177). It gives to the chief ancient 
historian of Alexander the Great the name “Arius” instead of Arrian (p. 187). It 
calls the Greek measure of distance a stadé (p. 202). There are far more im- 
portant defects than these. The book has too many illustrations of ancient sculp- 
‘ture, too many examples of modern works of art with ancient subjects or executed 
more or less in the ancient manner, but it gives very few examples of the Greek 
literature, and not many of these are likely to arouse enthusiasm. Its account of 
the Greek gods is very defective. The author, though he avoids the common mis- 
take of calling Dionysus the god of wine, gives no hint that to the Greeks this 
was the god who in the springtime causes the sap to flow again in trees and 
plants, causes the reproduction of animals, and thus perpetuates life upon the 
earth. He does not suggest that, because Demeter and Persephone personified the 
renewal of plant life after the winter, they were associated with life after death, 
nor does he explain how Cicero could say about the “mysteries” of these goddesses 
at Eleusis that from them “we learned not only how to live joyfully, but also how 
to die with a better hope.” When this book tells the Greek stories, to which nearly 
150 pages are devoted, no distinction is made between the legends and the free 
inventions of poets and dramatists within the framework of these legends. 

In spite of all its faults, however, this book will be attractive and useful to many 
Americans. It gives the answers to many questions which puzzle those without : 
much classical education. It shows how the culture of the ancient Greeks is 
woven into our own. It is a pity that it is not more accurate and more adequate. 
But it has a value for those for whom it was designed, 


Princeton University WiLLiam K. Prentice 


Ancient and Medieval History 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT DURA-EUROPOS, CONDUCTED BY YALE 
UNIVERSITY AND THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS 
AND LETTERS, FINAL REPORT IV. Edited by M. 1, Rostovtzeff, A. R. 
Bellinger, F. E. Brown, and C. B. Welles. Part 1, Fascicle 1, THE GREEN 
GLAZED POTTERY. By Nicholas Toll, with Technological Notes by Freder- 
ick R. Matson. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. 95, xx. $2.00.) 


Tue blue-green glazed pottery described in this volume has a peculiar interest, 
for it forms a link between the Hellenistic Greek world and the Mesopotamian. 
_ It has only recently received careful attention and the many problems connected 
with it are gradually being solved. This careful exposition, therefore, of abundant 
new material found on a scientifically excavated site is of prime importance. The 
vases were found both in the town of Doura, in which case they were mostly in 
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fragments, and in tombs, when they were sometimes complete and in good con- 
dition. 

Dr. Toll has accomplished his difficult task with great ability. Careful descrip- 
tions of the material according to shapes form the main part of the text; the many - 
technical problems and the chronology are discussed in an introduction, and the 
general findings are summed up in the concluding chapter. 

The text is distinguished throughout by a grasp of the historical background, 
by scholarly caution, and an admirable conciseness. The chief conclusions are that 
the pottery found at Doura was made on the spot, not imported; that it lasted from 
the first century B.c. to the third century a.p.—a fact which enables us to observe 
an evolution of forms; and that it was an independent product, though based on 
Mesopotamian models. The best comparative material is given by the pottery from 
Seleucia on the Tigris, which has been competently discussed by N. C. Debevoise 
in his Parthian Pottery from Seleucia on the Tigris (University of Michigan 
Studies, 1934). 

The technological notes on the pottery by F. R. Matson'add further interest to 
the book. Among other problems the presence or absence of lead in the glaze is 
discussed. No definite opinion on this debated subject is advanced, for “too few 
analyses have been made to justify sweeping conclusions.” However, as a result 
of spot-tests which showed the presence of some lead in some of the fragments 
Mr. Matson advances the following theory: i 


The small amount of lead in some of the Dura glazes indicates that a soda-lime- 
lead-silica glaze was being developed by the potters. This differs in properties and 
composition from a true “lead glaze” such as was used on the Han pottery of 
China and on many of the Islamic wares in which lead was a major constituent 
of the glaze. 


In other words, a small percentage of lead in a glaze does not change its es- 
sential character. The well-known potter Maude Robinson informs me that an 
alkaline glaze today, though generally composed without lead, may contain a 
modest proportion of lead, if the aim is to swing the blue of copper to a greener 
hue and give greater facility in application; and lead glazes with copper green are 
frequently modified to a bluish hue by the addition of soda or borax. The use of 
iron or chrome in the alkaline glaze will also turn the color to green. 


Metropolitan Museum of Art. GiseLa M. A. RICHTER 


THE HORSE IN GREEK ART. By Sidney David Markman, Professor of Fine 
Arts and Archacology, National University, Panama. [The Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Archaeology, No. 35, edited by David M. Robinson.] 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. xvii, 211. Plates 60. $5.00.) 


HaLLmarks of Indo-Europeans when they entered Greece are the horse, 
battle-ax, and Indo-European speech. The horse thus played an important role in 
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Greek life from the beginning. In this study, unusual for a dissertation in its 
range and handling of material, Markman dates Greek monuments on the basis 
of the artist’s rendering of the anatomy, proportions, and gait of the horse. This 
new method, not always infallible, has produced interesting and usually ac- 
ceptable results. 

To The Horse in Greek Art might have been added the sixteenth century B.c. 
gravestones above the Shaft Graves of the chieftains at Mycenae—the first crude 
attempts of the Greek in stonecarving. Further, the Greeks did not ride into 
Hellas (p. 5); horseback riding was unknown before the Geometric Age. ; 

Chapter 11 attempts the difficult task of dating bronze horses on tripods and 
rectangular plaques and terracotta horses. No reliable criteria exist for dating the ` 
beginnings of the’ geometric style; one must work backward from 700 3.c., where 
fixed dates are available for late geometric art. The earliest plastic terracotta horse 
on a toilet box, dated previously at 800, can hardly be earlier than 750; it appears 
simultaneously with a painted vase depicting a man between two horses—a mark . 
of orientalizing influence. Markman’s geometric dates are too high. His bronze 
horse (Fig. 6), dated 875-25, is placed by the excavators at 750. 

Protocorinthian pottery gives a firmer chronological basis for the orientalizing 
period. Cycladic vases offer unused evidence here. With their decorative motives 
of horses, lions, and heads of these animals, they point to an association with the 
Mistress of Animals and explain the artist’s predilection for these designs. Athenian, 
horsehead amphorae are probably connected with her. A goddess was associated 
with horses in Crete, the Cyclades, Sparta, and Boeotia; the horseheaded Demeter 
is doubtless a similar goddess. 

One misses illustrations of the beautiful horses of Exekias in chapter 1v, also 
called for by the discussion. The “colts” on coins of Rhegium might also have’ 
.been used. Most pleasure is gained from the fine representations of horses on the 
Parthenon and Mausoleum, but nowhere is Markman’s method more telling than 
in dating the horses of St. Mark’s and the bronze race horse found in the sea. 

Markman is to be congratulated on a stupendous task well achieved. Only those 
who have wrestled with problems presented in each chapter can appreciate the 
magnitude of this study, which will prove useful to many scholars and in its gen- 
eral chapters and illustrations to a wider public. If the artistic quality of the 
' monuments is occasionally obscured by the technical language of equestrian anat- 
‘omy, one must remember this is not an aesthetic treatise but a method for dating 
‘and undating Greek monuments. 


Bryn Mawr College Mary H. SwINDLER - 


STUDIES IN GREEK GENEALOGICAL CHRONOLOGY. By Donald Wilson 
Prakken. (Lancaster: Lancaster Press. 1943. Pp. 113. $2.00.) 


Tue purpose of these studies is to trace the development of the meaning and 
use of yeved in the chronological calculations of the Greek historical writers. To 
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do this it is, of course, necessary to examine the term as it is used from the time of 
Homer to its first clear use as a chronological instrument and to observe its de- 
velopment in this function. The work is divided into four chapters, the first deal- - 
ing with Homer, Hesiod, and the lyric poets, the second with Herodotus at some 
length, the third with Thucydides, and the last with Ephorus. The results are 
summed up in a very brief conclusion. 

In defining his method the author states that his approach throughout is 
pragmatic. He has adhered faithfully to his plan, consistently using only firsthand 
material wherever it was available and, in the case of Ephorus, striving diligently 
to discover from all possible sources his method of reckoning. 

In the first chapter of this work one finds the conclusion that the early poets 
do not use the term yeved in any definite chronological sense, though they are 
well acquainted with the concept. It is the impression of this reader that the care- 
ful analysis of the meaning of Nestor’s ruling among the third generation obscures 
the simple statement, which makes perfectly good sense if we read it in the light 

` of our common and natural use of similar phrases. 

When we come to Herodotus the situation is different. He clearly used the 
generation as a unit in chronological calculations, though apparently as a unit of 
varying value. The student of Herodotus and, indeed, everyone who is interested 
in the development of historiography will profit from the present investigation of 
Herodotus’ treatment of the chronology of the period prior to that for which he 
had.exact dates. Much light is thrown on the stories of Lydia, Persia, Assyria, and 
Egypt. The study of the last is particularly interesting and contains some attrac- 
tive conjectures. 

Thucydides, however, is not so rewarding. His concern was mainly with the 
present and the immediate past. It is not strange that no convincing case can be 
made for his having a definite theory of his own for dating occurrences in the 
remote past. Moreover, it is assuming a good deal to base argument or ia on 
the hypothetical dates of composition of the work. 

In spite of our fragmentary knowledge of Ephorus, his system of chronological 
reckoning can be discovered, along with the changes it causes in some of the 
traditional dates. 

Through the body of the monograph, in dealing with material that could be 
made extremely difficult by bad presentation, the writer achieves a satisfactory 
clarity of expression. The same cannot be said of the introduction, the second 
sentence of which could scarcely be called lucid: “It is the purpose of the present 
study to observe the occurrence of the word in this sense, or any similar con- 
cept, in early Greek literature” (p. 1). One might also criticize the appearance of 
several startling misprints, such as “destruction” for “foundation” or “settlement” 
(p. 70). 

In conclusion, it seems justifiable to ask whether the results of such a study, 
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which is certainly fascinating and challenging to the investigator, merit, even 50, 
a publication that includes the many details of every step involved. 


University of Cincinnati ELIZABETH G. Caskey 


IOHANNIS BURIDANI: QUESTIONES SUPER LIBRIS QUATTUOR DE 
CAELO ET MUNDO. Edited by Ernest Addison Moody, Columbia Univer- 
sity. [The Mediacval Academy of America, Publication No. 40.] (Cambnidge: 
Mediaeval Academy of America. 1942. Pp. xxv, 274.) 


Tue most pressing. problem facing the student of late medieval scientific 
thought is the dearth of modern texts. Dr. Moody is to be commended, there- 
fore, for his determination to make a beginning. In choosing Jean Buridan's 
Questions on the De caelo et mundo, he has made a particularly happy selection, 
both as to author and work. Buridan's lucid treatment (composed, Moody sug- 
gests, about 1340) represents the sum of his ideas on local motion. Duhem and 
Michalski have already shown that Buridan's teaching was parroted and reworked 
by his many students at Paris and their successors throughout eastern Europe and 
Italy. In fact, there seems to be little doubt that the works of Buridan and bis 
successors were read by and influenced the sixteenth and seventeenth century 
authors responsible for the definition of modern mechanics. 

Although the necessities of war have forced the editor to base his text entirely 
on two manuscripts, it would appear both from external evidence and internal 
cogency and style that the collation of these two manuscripts has produced a text 
reasonably close to the original. 

The major portion of the text is devoted to questions on the first two books. 

- Questions on the first book deal primarily with the basic concepts of local motion 

treated largely from a kinematic standpoint. However, there is no attempt here 
to develop mathematical kinematic theorems like those of the contemporary 
Oxford schoolmen. Among those doctrines found in the first book are natural 
place, the three simple motions, the nature and motion of the heavens, the in- 
finite relative to motion, and the measurement of potencies. 

Questions on the second book are concerned broadly with motion of the 
heavens. Of particular interest are the eleventh, twelfth, and twenty-second ques- 
tions. The eleventh concerns the uniformity and deformity of motion of the 
heavens; the twelfth supplies the “impetus” as an explanation for the accelera- 
tion of falling bodies; and the twenty-second discusses the possibility of diurnal 
rotation of the earth. 

The most important question on the third and fourth books is that which 
outlines the “impetus” theory of projectile motion (Q. 2, Bk. III). The student 
should be cautioned, however, to turn to Buridan’s Questions on the Physics (Q. 
12, Bk, VIII) for a more detailed and lucid treatment of this theory. Appended to 
and concluding Dr. Moody’s text is a brief and none too adequate subject index. 


Washington, D. C. MARSHALL CLAGETT 
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Modern European History 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky and Michael Karpovich. Vol- 
ume I, ANCIENT RUSSIA. By George Vernadsky, Research Associate in 
History in Yale University. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 
425. $5.00.) 

-Tras new book on Russia, coming from the prolific pen of Professor Vernad- 
sky, is to be, in accordance with a Statement made in the preface, the first volume 
of a nine-volume work covering the whole history of Russia, five of which are to 
be written by Professor Vernadsky and the remaining four by Professor Karpo- 
vich. It is to be hoped that this ambitious scheme will materialize in not too dis- 
tant a future. For, judging by the first volume of this series, the historical literature 
of the English-speaking world may be enriched by a much-needed definitive his- 
tory of Russia. 

As it stands now and judging by its own merit, this first volume, covering the 
history of ancient Russia from. prehistoric beginnings to the establishment of the 
Kiev state, is a work of paramount importance. It is only in our own times that 
the purely arbitrary beginning of Russian history with the coming of the Norse- 
men in the ninth century has been gradually pushed back and the roots of Rus- 
sia’s past for more than a thousand years back have been uncovered. Important 
works have appeared on special phases of the problem of early Russian history, 
such as M. I. Rostovtzeff’s Iranians and Greeks in South Russia or the works of 
Gotie in Russian and others, but this is the first attempt to convey a systematic and 
clear picture of Russia’s prehistoric development, with emphasis on those factors’ 
which contribute to the ulterior development of the Russian nation and the = 
dred nations living on the vast expanse of Russian Eurasia. 

The enormous scope of the work and the amount of material, both archaeo-. 
logical and historical, awaiting such a pioneering work have forced upon the writer 
a gigantic labor of condensation which has somewhat affected his style but not his 
clarity of exposition and arrangement of material. By dividing his chapters into 
chronological periods corresponding to the domination of one particular race or 
tribe, the author has gained in clarity and has been able to give a well-rounded 
account of the life and history of the given period, covering as well various kin- 
dred tribes which tie into the picture. Similarly, thè author extends the scope of 
his narrative geographically to cover border areas and cultures. As he presents a 
carefully sifted and comprehensively examined and documented ‘study of the 
period, a complete picture of the prehistory of Russia is thus obtained. The in- 
sertion at the very beginning of each chapter of a discussion on the bibliography 
of the period covered has the drawback of breaking the continuity of the nar- 
rative, and some other method would have been preferable. 

The relative scantiness of the material available, based mostly on philological 
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and archaeological data, invites some controversial theories which remain in the 
nature of speculations. The author endorses some of these, such as the so-called 
Danish theory of the origins of Riurik and the Varangians, who founded the first 
Russian state. It must, however, be said that though the author boldly takes sides 
in an unsettled controversy he does it by vindicating his view with carefully 
analyzed arguments. 


University of California, Los 'Angeles A, Losanov-Rostovsky 


NARYS ISTORI UKRAINY [OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF 
UKRAINE]. Edited by K. Guslisty, L. Slavin, and F. lastrebov. (Ufa: 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, Institute for the History and Archaeology 
of Ukraine. 1942. Pp. 212.) 


Tue Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, which was founded in 1918 and whose 
seat was in Kiev until the German attack on the Soviet Union, was evacuated to 
Ufa, Bashkiria, in July, 1941. There the members of the academy, especially those 
of the department of sciences, have taken active part in local research work. Some 
of them, however, have proceeded with their Ukrainian studies, and the present 
Outline of the History of Ukraine is an evidence of that aspect in the work of the 
academy. ' 

The book is not attractive from a typographical point of view, being poorly 
printed on poor paper, which is characteristic of the hard conditions of life in 
present-day Russia. That cultural work continues at all in such conditions is a 
proof of the indomitable spirit of the Soviet peoples and their thirst- for knowl- 
edge. The book is addressed “to all who are interested in Ukraine and her cul- 
ture, in the history of the Ukrainian people and their struggle for freedom and 
independence, for their Soviet state.” 

While the book is written in a popular style and contains no bibliography, it 
presents, on the whole and up to 1917, a sound and well-balanced outline not only 
of the political history of Ukraine but of her economic and cultura} development 
as well. Beginning with 1917 the tone of the narrative changes, making the last 
chapters of the book similar to any official history of the Communist party. The 
approach of the authors is typical of the present-day mixture of the remnants of 
Marxism (such as quotations from Marx and Engels, apparently still inevitable 
in Soviet books) with the new Soviet patriotism. 

Throughout the book the importance of the fraternal ties between the Ukrain- 
ian and the Russian peoples is emphasized. In respect to the Pereiaslay Union 
(1654), the comment is that “in the concrete historical conditions of that time 
the acceptance of the Tsar's protectorate was a lesser evil,” since it prevented the 
absorption of Ukraine by either Poland or Turkey. This point of view is also 
reflected in the characteristics of the leading personages: Bogdan Khmelnitsky is 
a “progressive leader”; Mazeppa is a “traitor”; Peter the Great “a talented states- 
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man.” A prominent position in the intellectual development of the nineteenth 
century is given to M. P. Dragomanov, “a historian, publicist, and social leader.” 
Time marches on and Soviet opinion shifts, for in 1929 he was but a “leader of 
the liberal bourgeois nationalists” for the Small Soviet Encyclopedia. Dragomanov’s 
advice to the Russians, the Poles, and the Ukrainians—“to strive for the common 
freedom instead of quarreling among themselves”-—is quoted with obvious sym- 
pathy. To conclude with a critical remark: too little attention is given in the book 
to the political life of western (Austrian) Ukraine. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. By S. Harrison Thomson. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 390. $3.75.) 


Tue volume under review, modestly called by its author a “slender effort,” 
covers more than a thousand years. It is not a consecutive account of the peoples 
who inhabited the geographical entity known in our day as Czechoslovakia. 
Rather it is a presentation of certain aspects of their history which throw light 
upon some of the more acute problems of the republic which they founded in 
1918, This avowed limited purpose of the book must be borne in mind in judg- 
ing content and emphasis. 

The author begins with a detailed account, somewhat close reading for one 
unacquainted with the period, of the relation of the Czech state to the Holy 
Roman Empire. He stresses, perhaps a bit too heavily, the point that whatever their 
reciprocal feudal relations the Czech state after the twelfth century retained com- 
plete control of its internal administration. By its own efforts it grew into a 
powerful independent kingdom. It was the tradition of freedom, the conscious- 
ness of a glorious past, that gave to the Czech people, after three hundred years 
of foreign domination, that fire and will which enabled them to regain their 
independence. 

Quite other was the heritage of the Slovaks. A subject folk for nine centuries, 
engrossed in an unremitting struggle for subsistence, they had little opportunity to 
develop culturally or politically. Though their land bordered upon that of their 
kinsmen the Czechs, they had few dealings with them. It is the concern of the 
author to depict the circumstances that kept the two peoples apart except for an 
occasional temporary rapprochement. Particular attention is paid to the varying 
fortunes of the Czech language as a unifying force until the creation of written 
Slovak in the 1840’s. 

The factor of geographical separation, which helps to explain the inability of 
the Czechs and Slovaks to understand each other, did not exist in the case of the 
Germans and Czechs. Bohemia was their common home during and after the 
long process of German infiltration. Why these two peoples found themselves so 
alien to each other is a problem which has never been wholly solved, but much 
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may be learned from this vivid record of their long intercourse, The author 
seems to the reviewer to hold the scales steady, meting out justice with an even 
hand. The pages dealing with the Sudeten Germans are particularly illuminating. 

It may be said that with the first two thirds of the book, ending with the year 
1914, Professor Thomson accomplishes the task he set himself. It is a solid work, 
well worth the doing. The last third, covering the years 1914-38, would seem to 
have been an afterthought. These pages add nothing new to our knowledge of the 
period in question, but they tell their story so directly, so convincingly, that the 
reader is carried along in full sympathy. This is not to say that the author is 
pleading a cause. Though it is evident that his heart is with the Czechs he keeps 
in this chronicle of contemporary events to the habits of the careful historian. 

The bibliography gives a well-selected list of titles, largely German and Czech, 
for each chapter or group of chapters. The format of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. 


Vassar College Lucy E. TEXTOR 


FROM LUTHER TO HITLER: THE HISTORY OF FASCIST-NAZI POLIT- 
ICAL PHILOSOPHY. By William Montgomery McGovern. (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1941. Pp. xiv, 683. $4.00.) 


ALTHOUGH this work was published before Pearl Harbor, in some respects it is 
more timely now than when it first appeared. Mr. McGovern shows that Fascist- 
Nazi ideas were not developed overnight but were the product of a long intellec- 
tual history. Any plans for the surrender of Germany and the reconstruction of 
Europe must take full account of this fact, else the victory is likely to be lost in 
the peace. 

The Fascist-Nazi ideology, according to Mr. McGovern, is a combination of 
two basic political doctrines: authoritarianism, the concentration of political 
power in the hands of the one or the few, and étatism, the exaltation of the state 
over the individual. This philosophy has its roots in the Reformation. Luther, with 
his emphasis on the authority of the state, was a condition of its ultimate emer- 
gence. The doctrine of the divine right of kings was a precursor of the totalitarian 
creed. Hobbes, however, wrote the strongest brief for absolutism in the earlier 
period. During the ascendancy of Locke, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, absolutism 
suffered a decline. It remained for the German philosophers of the eighteenth 
century to revive its lost prestige. í 

Kant, the father of modern idealism, was not a complete absolutist, but his | 
disciple Fichte and still more Hegel were thoroughgoing exponents. Indeed, Hegel 
is the most potent intellectual source of totalitarianism. In addition to idealism, 
three schools of thought stem from his writings, leading up in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to the triumph of Fascism and National Socialism. There is 
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the traditionalist, as exemplified by Treitschke; the irrationalist, as exemplified by 
Bergson, Nietzsche, Sorel, and Pareto; the social Darwinists and their allies, the 
eugenicists and racialists, as exemplified by Bagehot, Galton, Gobineau, and H. S. 
Chamberlain, After thus tracing the genealogy of Fascism and National Social- 
ism, Mr. McGovern brings his book to a close with an exposition of the totalitar- 
ian political philosophies. 

From Luther to Hitler is not limited to a history of Fascist-Nazi doctrine, It 
is rather an account of political thought from the Reformation to the present, 
with emphasis on the German tradition. There are chapters here which deal with 
such topics as Grotius and international law and the rise of liberalism. Further- 
more, each writer is treated as a whole; all his works and ideas are analyzed. As 
interesting as such treatment and such materials are, they nevertheless constitute 
a deviation from the main theme and break the continuity of the story. 

Mr. McGovern’s history is written from the point of view of a nineteenth 
century liberal of the utilitarian school. Democracy is simply rule by a majority. 
With this definition, the author makes Locke into a democrat, even though Locke’s 
democracy was limited to one act of consultation (p. 85). Mr. McGovern’s re- 
stricted view seems to be partly responsible for an occasional antidemocratic 
strain: Fascism is a tyranny of the majority over the minority (p. 582); dictator- 
ship and democracy are almost compatible (p. 581); and Jackson’s election to 
the presidency is a “triumph for the mob”. (p. 581). Unless democracy means not 
only majority rule but one based on universal suffrage and the periodic expres- 
sion of it, accompanied by representative institutions, party government, and the 
protection of minority rights, it is easily married to dictatorship. If it is treated 
on a purely mechanical or institutional basis, separated from its underlying ideas, 
the dignity of the individual, freedom and equality, it is easily compromised. 

There is more than one judgment on the writers discussed with which the 
reviewer cannot agree. Surely Plato and Aristotle are not aptly described as closet 
philosophers. Nor did Carlyle exert a profound influence; nor can it be said that 
his characteristic system of rule was the hero king. Locke stood not only for an 
individualist conception of property rights but for a social one as well, which is 
overlooked by historian after historian. There are omissions, too, of writers who 
have taken part in the ésasist tradition, such as socialist writers; and of those who 
have taken part in the authoritarian tradition, such as Ruskin, Stephen, and 
Maine in England. Nor is there any account taken of American eugenicists, nor 
Fascist writers such as Lawrence Dennis. 

From Luther to Hitler is a scholarly work, useful as a reference for the ordi- 
-nary reader and as a history for the more advanced. The chapters on the German 
writers are especially valuable. Yet it is a bloodless history. There is no real at- 
tempt to show the relation of ideas to the world in which men live and move. To 
relate ideas in a time sequence and not to indicate the kind of life to which they 
give rise is to indulge in intellectualism. The growth of Fascist-Nazi ideas is a 
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dramatic as well as a tragic history; yet neither of these characteristics emerges 
from the pages of this book. 


University of Minnesota BENJAMIN E, Lreprcorr 


THE TWO MARSHALS—BAZAINE, PÉTAIN. By Philip Guedalla, (New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock. 1943. Pp. xii, 346. $3.00.) 


The Two Marshals is really two books held together by the coincidence that 
Bazaine and Pétain were both marshals of France and the probability that a book 
about the latter would be popular. The life of Bazaine is a useful contribution to 
the bibliography of French history. 

Since Bazaine was a career soldier, an officer in the Foreign Legion, an ad- 
venturer in the Spanish Civil War (1835-38), and a general officer who won the 
marshal’s baton from Napoleon II, his story is a colorful picture of the French 
military way of life in the middle quarters of the last century. Guedalla con- 
vincingly explains that Bazaine’s experiences in Africa and Spain were the pre- 
pondering influences in his military education. They admirably fitted him for 
the Mexican expedition, where he was a great success, and, at the same time, com- 
pletely unfitted him for the warfare with which the Prussians confronted him in 
1870. Guedalla generalizes Bazaine’s experience to explain that the North African 
military problems conditioned all French military thinking, so that the French 
army was unable to appreciate the realities of war on the continent of Europe. 

Most readers will be interested to see that Guedalla reverses the decision of 
the tribunal that condemned Bazaine to death. The circumstances surrounding 
both Bazaine’s assumption of command in 1870 and his surrender at Metz should 
exonerate this much-maligned soldier. France needed a scapegoat to excuse her- 
self from the disaster of 1870, and Bazaine was the victim rather than a traitor. 
Bazaine’s Mexican career, too, is most interestingly presented. In this day, when 
the problems of occupying and pacifying conquered territory are stark realities, 
Bazaine’s record takes on a new light. 

The section on Pétain is so obviously colored by the debacle of 1940 and the 
subsequent misery of France that only time and further research can allow a 
sound judgment. It is improbable, however, that future historians will explain 
Pétain's whole life in the light of the surrender of 1940, and it will be some time 
before we can make a reasoned judgment on the French moral crisis of 1932-39. 

Every reviewer of a book by Philip Guedalla must carry the author’s epigrams 
on his own conscience. Some of them are brilliant, some are clever, some are flat, 
but in all of them one gets the distinct impression that either a hard historical 
fact or a reasonably well-established interpretation must look out for itself if it 
gets in the way of a Guedalla epigram. 

The reviewer does not want to be hypercritical, but he must warn students of 
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French military history that here is a book in which neither Jomini nor Clause- 
witz appears in the index. 


University of Minnesota Jonn B. Wore 


GREECE AGAINST THE AXIS. By Stanley Casson. (Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs. 1943. Pp. 150. Cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) 


SHortLy before the war a German “tourist” wrote a book, Unsterbliches 
Hellas, another example of revolting German cynicism as well as a classic prophecy. 
Although we now hardly need to be told, Casson's book shows why and how 
inevitable and undying is this prophecy. Naturally, there have already been quite 
a few accounts of the epic resistance of the Greeks to Italy’s and Germany's 
cowardly aggression and occupation. There cannot be too many and all should 
be required reading for German and Italian schoolchildren as long as the memory 
of Germany's crime against the spirit and flesh of ancient and modern Greece 
remains. 

Greece against the Axis does not pretend to be history except in the sense of 
personal history and observation of a military expert who is at home in both 
classical and modern Greece, has taught Greek history at Oxford for twenty years, 
and is the author of several significant works on ancient Greece. This is the fifth 
time that he has observed present-day Greece at war. Thus the smoke of the latest 
Italian and German campaigns mingles in his book with the dust of Xerxes’ and 
Caesar’s ancient battles. l 

It would be a poor writer indeed who could succeed in making the story of 
Greece against the Axis anything but dramatic. Casson is a brilliant Englishman 
who has found a fitting subject for his talent. Some historians, however, will 
~ question a few of his statements and sweeping generalizations. Greek classics 
were being published at Moschopolis long before the Greek War of Independence; 
England of the early nineteenth, rather than of the eighteenth, century got excited 
about Ali of Tepelen. For Casson all Greeks are noble and intelligent, but wher- 
ever there are traces of “Bulgar blood” the inhabitants are “surly and barbaric”; 
“Bulgars and Rumanians had to have freedom forced on them”; all Italians and 
Germans are stupid. There are also several typographical errors in this edition of 
a book which was first published in England in 1941. 

The time has not yet come to write the history of the Albanian and Greek 
campaigns, and many more books will be written before the full story is available. 
Greece against the Axis will be a valuable contribution by one who held an im- 
portant vantage point almost from the start, as the first member of the British 
military mission to arrive in Greece, in November, 1940, and later as a member 
of the British general staff. Lieutenant Colonel Casson knows how to evaluate as 
well as describe his experiences. 


Washington, D. C. James F. CLARKE 
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WIND OF FREEDOM: THE HISTORY OF THE INVASION OF GREECE 
BY THE AXIS POWERS, 1940-1941. By Compton Mackenzie. (London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1943. Pp. 276.) 


Tre author knows Greece, for he was during the last war successively military 
control officer in Athens and director of the Aegean Intelligence Service, after 
serving as captain at Gallipoli, thus gaining the experiences described in his books 
Gallipoli, Athenian, Greek, and Aegean Memories. But he was not in Greece 
during the period now under review, and this latest work is accordingly a com- 
pilation from Greek and British official publications, the books of eyewitnesses, 
such as Miss Hollingworth, the American war correspondent Stowe, Casson, 
Wisdom, Walker, Archer, and Hole, as well as newspaper articles. 

The first chapter describes prewar Greco-Italian relations, especially since the 
Italian occupation of the Dodecanese in 1912, which, with the bombardment. of 
Corfu in 1923, embittered them, particularly since Mussolini regarded himself 
as the heir of Venice and Genoa in the Levant. The author thinks, however, that 
“if the British navy had possessed a lease at Argostoli,” which Cephalonian port 
Venizelos proposed to Lloyd George to exchange for Cyprus in 1912—“it is doubt- 
ful whether Mussolini would have risked this attack on Greece.” But, on the 
other hand, he writes that “from the very beginning of Fascism Greece was 
regarded as an obstacle in the way of his [Mussolini’s] ambitious plans.” The 
Greeks had no desire for war against Italy, as Vlachos wrote in his open letter 
to Hitler, even after the sinking of the Hélle off Tenos on the Feast of the 
Assumption. This book omits the facts that Tenos was the last Venetian colony 
and that the Catholic archbishop of Athens was a Tenicote of Italian origin. 
“Hellas was silent” about the authors of this torpedo outrage. 

“The attack on Greece had been planned as far back as April, 1939,” but the 
actual date, October 28, was chosen because it was “the anniversary of the Fascist 
March on Rome.” Most of the book, the title of which is the Erzones’ battlecry, is 
devoted to the heroism of the Greek soldiers, whose defeat of the Julia Alpini is 
compared with Marathon, while the Rome radio euphemistically called it a 
“Pyrrhic victory.” Throughout “the simple Greek soldier saved Greece,” and 
“the action in the Pindus will count as one of the decisive battles of the world,” 
while Rupel in 1941 redeemed the disgrace of its surrender in 1916. The book is 
very fair to Metaxás, a great strategist but not a great statesman, no lover of Britain, 
which had offended him in the previous war, yet, despite his German training, 
which made him der kleine Moltke, sufficiently realist to recognize that Greece, 
as a Mediterranean state, must be a friend of Britain. 

Tsolakoglov, the Greek Quisling, is shown to have made the armistice on his 
own initiative against Tsouderos' orders. The reviewer, who was the whole time 
in Athens, can corroborate the enormous difference between the Italian and the 
German methods of warfare, beginning with the explosion at the Piraeus, which 
broke the windows of the Catholic cathedral six miles away. Morosini’s bombard- 
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ment of the Parthenon was not repeated, but his Hanoverian gunner, who fired 
the shot, had descendants. The pluck of the king, whom “the Germans regarded 
as their chief enemy,” during the Cretan retreat is justly extolled, and the heroism 
of the Cretans, including the women, occasions an accurate summary of “the 
great Greek island’s” stormy history, from which, however, “the Great Rebellion” 
of 1866-69 is omitted. Greece’s heroic resistance delayed Hitler’s Russian cam- 
paign, Crete perhaps pared Cyprus, and there was a great “moral impression made 
upon American opinion.” 

The appendix shows “The New Greek Forces at War” outside Greece, com- 
prising men from twenty to thirty-six, a special corps formed in the United States, 
the “Sacred Band” in Palestine, the navy, and mercantile marine. Such is what 
the author modestly calls a provisional attempt to present an outline of the story. 


Durban, South Africa Wikram MILLER 


a“ 


VICTORS IN CHAINS: GREEK RESISTANCE, 1942-3. By Amyntor. ae 
don: Hutchinson and Company. 1943. Pp. 80. 3s.6d.) 


Tuns little book, published by authority of the Greek Ministry of Information 
and probably written by the minister, Mr. Michalopoulos, who graduated at Oriel 
College, Oxford, and writes English perfectly, contains the history of enslaved 
Greece, as far as it is possible, and forms, therefore, a sequel to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s work. Its text is: “Greece is an occupied country but its people are 
undefeated.” It describes the guerrilla warfare, especially in Crete and the moun- 
tains of the mainland, train wrecking at Drama and Larissa, fires, and sabotage, 
despite the discouragement of the archbishop, who was deposed for cursing the 
German military commander for shooting hostages. 

Italian casualties have been 1,200 monthly, but the Germans, who admitted 
that “they have never come across such stubborn opposition as in Greece,” are 
‘more drastic in reprisals than the Italians. A “Greek summed up the attitude of 
the ordinary civilians in these words: ‘towards Germans intense hatred, towards 
Italians intense contempt.” Worst of all are the Bulgarians in Thrace and 
Macedonia, who, wishing to retain those provinces after the war, have executed 
priests who refused to conduct the services in Bulgarian, closed Salonika’ Univer- 
sity, and dismissed all schoolmasters who would not teach in that language. The 
Italians made Italian the second language taught in schools and issued official 
history books, compiled on fascist lines. 

Athens University has been closed indefinitely, but the students, always active 
in political movements, have continued demonstrations, despite the admonitions 
of the Greek Quisling, who also in vain asked the people “not to listen to Allied 
broadcasts.” Public meetings were held in shelters during air raids; “Zera,” the 
warcry of the Evzones, was chalked up on walls. “The Greeks will not work for 
the Germans even if faced with famine.” Wide areas lie fallow and the food 
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shortage has been further increased by the arrival of refugees from Bulgaria’s 
“Aegean colony,” whence seventy thousand were expelled. Especially heroic is 
the historic attitude of the women, who produced a Greek Joan of Arc in the 
War of Independence. As always, the church has been a “centre of resistance,” 
while six clandestine newspapers are published, a facsimile of one of which, 
Maxouegvn ‘EAAdc, “Fighting Greece,” forms one of the fifteen illustrations of 
this book. 

The surviving eighteen public journals are obliged to write what the Axis 
leaders wish, but “the spirit of Aristophanes seems to inspire the journalists.” 
All radio sets outside Athens have been confiscated, and listeners to London and 
Cairo broadcasts shot. But a well-known Dodecanesian speaks to them from 
Cairo. Still greater risks are taken by Greeks giving secret hospitality to British 
soldiers left behind after the evacuation and assisting them to find boats in which 
to escape, as many have escaped, especially from Chios. We are told that some 
Axis officials “have their price.” The conclusion of this interesting study is that 
“the Greek people have no doubt about ultimate victory for the cause which has 
been their own through so many centuries.” 


Durban, South Africa WiLLiam MILLER, 


THE FIGHT OF THE NORWEGIAN CHURCH AGAINST NAZISM. By 
Bjarne Hoye and Trygve M. Ager. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1943. 
Pp. 180. $1.75.) 

THEY CAME AS FRIENDS. By Tor Myklebost. Translated by Trygve M. 
Ager. (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1943. 
Pp. xii, 297. $2.50.) 

Tue present struggle in Norway has produced quite a shelfful of books, each 
of which throws light on some phase of the Norwegian opposition to Nazism. 
The political maturity of the people and the fundamental unity, which for the 
time being has pushed all lesser differences into the background, have enabled 
the Norwegians to maintain -opposition to Nazification with a clearheaded con- 
sistency that has been unsurpassed. The church was the first to organize a home 
front and has throughout the past three years taken the lead in Norway's fight. 

The Fight of the Norwegian Church against Nazism relates the story of this 
struggle step by step. The church rose from strength to strength in face of per- 
secution. To quote Bishop Einar Berggrav, the primate of the church, “When 
the truth becomes something sacred for us it is then that it can create martyrs” 
(p. 29). The translation is far from happy. The church people and also the small 
dissenting religious groups responded with magnificent loyalty as terrorism 
welded the people firmly together and taught them to value their institutions. 
But it is not only the courage of martyrs that has given Berggrav and the other 
church leaders their influence. Every step taken has been justified by proclamation 
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or letter. So the struggle has produced a series of documents that in restraint, 
intellectual acumen, and learning might well be classed with the politico-religious 
documents of seventeenth century England. 

In defining the relation between the Evangelical Lutheran church and the 
state, it was emphasized that, while the constitution laid upon the government 
certain rights and duties in connection with the church, these were limited, and 
in its essential functions the church was not under the state. The church was a 
folk church rather than a state church, and even the church property belonged 
to the people in the church, not to the state. The church was neither the master 
of the state nor its servant, but, as “the conscience of the state” (p. 128), it was its 
duty to protest against abuses and crimes even when not directed against the 
church itself, as for example the persecution of the Jews. The church was con- 
sistently “loyal to the occupying power within the limits set down by interna- 
tional law” (p. 133) but resisted encroachments upon its rights. The clergy, for 
example, insisted upon their duty to receive confessions under the pledge of 
silence. This, they declared, was the Magna Carta of conscience. And when the 
government interfered with divine worship, the logical next step was to sever all 
connections with that government and set up a free church in which the pastors 
could continue all their functions except those imposed by that state. A temporary 
church leadership has been set up, but no pronouncement for the future has been 
uttered. 

The authors, both of whom are connected with the information service of the 
Norwegian government, have done most valuable service in making these docu- 
ments available in full or through lengthy citations. 

They Came as Friends is quite a different book. It is one of the many splendid 
books by journalists which this crisis has called forth. It is well written—and well 
translated—dramatic, vivid, and withal authoritative. There is, moreover, a white 
heat about it that could come only from one who is himself a part of the suffer-_ 
ing people. “We Came as Friends” was the slogan of the Germans. The author 
describes the bewilderment that was rampant in southern Norway during the first 
months of occupation, when no news of the grim fighting in the north reached 
the south, Then the broadcasts from London came through, soldiers returned from 
the war, and more and more people were catching glimpses of the “Face behind 
the Mask” of their “protectors.” Even then some optimism remained as the people 
watched the clumsy maneuvers of seasick sailors, shouting “Wir fahren nach 
England” as they were training to cross the North Sea. Such invasion had to fail 
and might bring a speedy end to the war. Besides, the Norwegians were slow 
about giving up their faith in negotiations. “The trouble with the Norwegian 
people is that it has been debrutalized!” (p. 26) fumed Quisling in a shrill falsetto, 
and even he may utter a grain of truth. 

On September 25, 1940, the mask was completely thrown aside, and Nazism 
was locked in an unremitting struggle with the home front. It is a story of un- 
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believable brutality, and the writer spares us no detail. Much of what he relates 
is testimony given in Sweden by refugees. This testimony was given and recorded. 
under strict legal guarantees, and, morcover, “the marks on their bodies provided 
proof of the truth of their accounts” (p. 226). But the struggle hardened. the 
people and stiffened resistance. So every act of terrorism was met with a never- 
failing resourcefulness and courage which has been upheld by the faith that a 
new day will dawn. 


Saint. Olaf College KAREN LARSEN 


Far Eastern History 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE. By L. Carrington Good- 
rich, Associate Professor of Chinese, Columbia University. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1943. Pp. xv, 260. $2.50.) 


Tms volume is of worth out of all proportion to its inadequacy of size’ and 
format. One senses the relation of publisher to author as having been similar -to 
that of the serpent to Eve—except that here the publisher whispered counsel 
against the author’s plucking too much from the tree of knowledge lest his work 
become too weighty and expensive for popular consumption. Someday when 
books of knowledge, beauty, and inspiration are not limited by paper shortage 
and government orders (while scandal sheets and comics wax fatter than ever), it 
is to be hoped that Professor Goodrich may be moved—and permitted—to bring 
out in more attractive form the present study and, more important, to prepare 
an exhaustive exposition of Chinese history and culture such as the present intro- 
duction proves him so admirably qualified to do. 

Horrifying to those who consider that for Western students the history of 
China prior to the signing of the Treaty of Nanking is quite unimportant (but 
gratifying to those who believe that the Chinese really lived a civilized life before * 
entering upon relatively intimate relations with the Western world), Professor 
Goodrich devotes 209 of his less than 232 pages of text to the pre-Manchu period. 
Each of the nine chapters of the work is excellent, but the first seven, which 
narrate the development of the Chinese people (rather than that of their rulers) 
from Peking Man through the Ming period, are the best. These are packed to 
overflowing with bits, or chunks, of valuable and interesting information, gathered 
quite literally from a thousand sources, not hitherto, for the most part, woven even 
loosely into a historical tapestry. The amplitude, ‘without superfluity, of the ma- 
terials used at times renders the book difficult to read. Most paragraphs have a 
dozen or more important thoughts and facts instead of one, as many grammarians 
and stylists hold desirable. 

Like mail-order catalogues and city directories, rich in materials but disjointed 
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in style, this work must be reread many times with concentration if not with 
prayer before its content can be mastered. But whether this be done or not it is 
comforting to know that reference to the sixteen-page index will set one on the 
trail of more materials interestingly set forth than are to be found in any other 
account of China (known to this reviewer) of several times its size. Eight pages 
of supplementary readings, a chronological table, a chronological chart, twenty- 
four unhackneyed illustrations, and seventeen clear and uncrowded outline maps 
add greatly to the value of the work. 


University of Chicago ‘Harrer Farnsworta MacNair 


NUSANTARA: A HISTORY OF THE EAST INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO, 

By Bernard H. M. Vlekke. (Cambridge: Harvard University Preis, 1943. 

_ Pp. xv, 439. $5.00.) 

Forty years ago Clive Day's The Dutch in Java was published in this country. 
It was acclaimed by the Dutch as an excellent history of their rule in the East 
Indies. Now there is published in this country another history of the Nether- 
lands Indies, written not by an American but by a Dutch scholar in exile. This 
new history will take an honored place beside the earlier study by Day. In the 
preparation of this study Dr. Vlekke worked under a considerable handicap. The 
rich materials in Dutch libraries were not available to him. The amount of ma- 
terial on Dutch colonial history in American librarjes is surprisingly large, but it 
is composed chiefly of secondary sources. Within the framework of this limitation 
Dr. Vlekke has produced an excellent piece of work, It is a synopsis of historical 
studies rather than a history based upon primary sources. 

The earlier chapters are better than the later ones. This may in part be ac- 
counted for by the author's special interest in that period of history. The first 
four chapters—“The Dawn of History,” “The Medieval Period of Indonesian 
History,” “Gajah Mada, Founder of the Javanese Empire,” and “Mohammedans 
and Portuguese”-—are very well done and constitute a real contribution to the 
literature of the subject in the English language. The treatment of the period 
before the restoration of Dutch rule in 1816 receives a disproportionate amount 
of space, in the opinion of the reviewer. This is not a serious defect, however, 
as there are several books in English dealing with the period since 1816 in greater 
or less detail. Dr. Viekke limited the scope of his work rather rigidly to the history 
of the East Indies. As a result much illuminating background material from the 
history of the metropolitan country is excluded. The last part of the book might 
have been better organized. More chapters, each devoted to the development of 
a moyement or the treatment of an episode, would have improved the study. As 
it is the chapters cover much more or less related material. Dr. Vlekke is not an 
expert on colonial policy and administration, The reader will not find in this 
book a critical analysis of Dutch policy in this vast Eastern dependency, whose 
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rapid rise to a position of importance in world politics and economy has amazed 
people everywhere. 

The title selected for the book will strike even most Indies Netherlanders as 
odd. Nusantara is the Malay term for “Empire of the Islands.” Dr. Vlekke chose 
it as a tribute to Dewantoro, the Javanese leader of an Indonesian cultural move- 
ment, who first used this term as applied to the Indies archipelago. The term is 
known to few and it is very improbable that it will ever acquire much usage. 
After several decades of groping for a name more suitable than the official one 
for a country with a rapidly rising national consciousness, the nationalist move- 
ment adopted the name Indonesia. This name has now been generally accepted. 
While it has not yet been officially adopted by the government, it has been of- 
ficially recognized and used. 

These criticisms are not meant to detract from the general excellence of this 
study. They merely suggest that this is not a perfect or definitive work. Nusantara 
has an assured place in the literature on the history of Western imperialism in 
the Far East and the beginnings of the rise of a new nation. 

The book contains a valuable chronological epitome, but no bibliography, 
unfortunately. 


University of Kentucky l AmRY VANDENBOSCH 


American History 


HISTORY OF BIGOTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. By Gustavus Myers. 
(New York: Random House. 1943. Pp. viii, 504. $3.50.) 


This book admirably illustrates the dangers confronting amateurs who at- 
tempt to sail the historical seas without using the navigation charts so painstak- 
ingly prepared by professionals. In 1925 Gustavus Myers, his liberal sensitivities 
stung by the rise of the Klan, determined to expose American bigotry as he had 
the evils of great fortunes and Tammany Hall. Apparently unaware that others 
had interested themselves in this problem, he set out to master the source materials 
from colonial days to the present, ignoring the vast store of monographic materials 
on his subject. The result, published a few months after his death, adds little to 
our knowledge of the subject and is bad history to boot. 

The first two thirds of the book, in which Mr. Myers traces the history of 
intolerance from the early colonial settlements to the presidential campaign of 
1928, demonstrates the futility of his efforts. He writes of witchcraft without 
referring to Notestein, Upham, Kittredge, or the host of others who have shed 
light on that subject; of eighteenth century anti-Catholicism with no mention of 
Sister” Mary Augustina's excellent study; of Antimasonry without citing Mc- 
Carthy's standard account; of pre-Civil War Nativism without knowledge of my 
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own work on that subject; of Know-Nothingism with no regard for the many 
existing studies; of the A.P.A. without utilizing Stauffer’s unpublished study in 
the Harvard Library; of the modern Klan with no mention of Mecklin’s fine 
volume; ‘of the election of 1928 without using Michael Williams’ interesting 
findings. 

The result of this light scratching over well-plowed ground is naturally dis- 
appointing. Not only does Mr. Myers fail to tell the story with the detail and 
understanding of the monographic writers, but his history is episodic and neglects 
the underlying forces responsible for the recurrent waves of intolerance. One 
searches in vain for mention of such elementary causal forces as the colonial wars, 
the liberalizing currents of the Revolution, immigration, sectionalism, or foreign 
influences. No historian can read these pages without regretting that the author 
did not use his admitted talents to master the literature of the subject, fill in the 
gaps, and mold the whole into an interpretative account of American bigotry. 
History, after all, is a co-operative subject. 

The final third of the book deals largely with anti-Semitism from the time that 
Henry Ford voiced his calumnies in the Dearborn Independent to Lindbergh’s 
Des Moines speech in 1941. Here all pretense of objectivity vanishes, and Mr. 
Myers writes with the same crusading zeal that makes his Great American For- 
tunes so readable today, refuting the charges made against the Jews, flailing their 
spokesmen, and showing the recurrence of hoary anti-Catholic arguments in this 
new role. But despite the author's sincerity he adds little to our knowledge, for 
he bases his account on well-known congressional reports and newspapers and 
offers none of the intimate details that make Carlson’s Under Cover such fascinat- 
ing reading. 

As might be expected in a book of this kind errors in perspective and judg- 
ment are many, though factual errors are few. Footnotes allow the reader to 
follow the author’s trail through such sources as he used, but the index is brief 
and there is no bibliography. It is to be hoped that Mr. Myers’ labors will be useful 
in combating the bigotry which he describes, but the history of intolerance in 
America has yet to be written. 


Smith College Ray ALLEN BILLINGTON 


AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES: THEIR NATURAL HISTORY. By 
Wilfred E. Binkley, Professor of History and Political Science, Ohio Northern 
University. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. xi, 407, xii. $3.75.) 


Proressor Binkley has made a real contribution to our better understanding 
of the American party system. With skill and discrimination he marshals in fresh 
array the facts that students need if they are to appreciate the task faced by party 
leaders. No other history of American parties has achieved the synthesis and 
clarity of this volume. It amply demonstrates the value of studying the past in 
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order to understand the present and intelligently face the future, Professor Binkley 
has an explicit theory of party government, and consequently his book is con- 
structed upon a conceptual framework that makes the factual data meaningíul 
and apposite. The publisher, however, does his author a disservice by advertising 
his work as “original” and “revolutionary.” It is rather a well-ordered handling 
of largely secondary source materials. 

The book is more an interpretative analysis than a “natural history.” Never- 
theless, the subtitle is justified inasmuch as the author discusses the nature of our : 
party system as revealed by partisan activity chronologically viewed. He sees our 
party system as a means for reconciling group differences and aligning sectional 
and economic interests into combinations capable of achieving majority support. 
This interpretation is applied particularly to presidential elections. The contenders 
to be successful must be specialists in “group diplomacy.” By this standard our 
great Presidents have been Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, McKinley, Wilson, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Franklin Roosevelt. The function of the American statesman 
is seen as a “search for the integrating ideas that make party combinations toler- 
able.” Thus, Lincoln is described as “searching with superb intelligence to discover 
the point of equilibrium among the conflicting social forces of the nation and 
tolerant of all sorts and conditions of men” (p. 310). Are not our great Presidents 
much more than manipulators of diverse political groups? Can they be both 
spokesmen of the people and group diplomatists? Is the “natural history” of 
parties merely a story of maneuvering and trading? Professor Binkley would 
doubtless agree that it is more than this, but he might well have developed further 
the role of positive presidential leadership. “After all,” he states (p. 376), “it is 
the politician-statesman’s function to ascertain, express and translate into public 
policies the current balance of social forces, In the light of electoral verdicts, what 
political leader has been more successful in performing that particular function 
than the second President Roosevelt?” While one is inclined perforce to agree 
with this view in some measure, the ‘uneasy feeling remains that we have need 
for a higher vision of the public welfare and that this has been given us by our 
greatest Presidents. On the other hand, we often overlook the tenuous character 
of presidential power. There is no firm ee structure for implementing party 
policy or presidential direction. 

Professor Binkley points (1) to the dangerous political practice of merely 
“playing the breaks” and concludes (2) that the successful party of the future must 
deliberately outbid its rival for the votes of the middle and lower income groups. 
Is there a fundamental distinction between these two conclusions? Will the bal- 
ancing of sectional demands and the search for an adjustment of factional forces 
remain the task of American politics through the decades ahead as has been the 
case in the past, or does the increased burden placed upon the central govern- 
ment call for a more positive assertion of national purpose together with appro- 
priate institutional adjustments? Such profoundly difficult questions are left un- 
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answered in the mind of this n reviewer after E Professor Binkley’s very 
interesting volume. 


Harvard University - PENDLETON HERRING 


“A HISTORY AND CRITICISM OF AMERICAN PUBLIC ADDRESS. 
Prepared under the auspices of the National Association of Teachers of Speech. 
Edited by William Norwood Brigance. [McGraw-Hill Series in Speech.] 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1943. Pp. xvii, 500, xxxviii; vii, 
501-1030. Two volumes, $10.00.) 


For many years college teachers of public speaking have been developing the 
research aspects of their field, among which historical studies have taken a con- 
siderable place. We now have available a general synthesis of the many masters” 
essays and doctoral dissertations, together with a good deal of new research oc- 
casioned by the project itself. The National Association of Teachers of Speech, 
under whose auspices the work appears, has apparently spared no effort to produce 
a carefully planned and scholarly historical account and critical evaluation. The 
bibliographies, for example, are models of scholarship. 

The first part of the study is devoted to the historical development of the 
American public address. This section includes essays on the colonial period, the- 
early national period, the later national period, woman’s introduction to the Amer- 
ican platform, and the teaching of rhetoric during the classical period of American 
education. This part of the book, which makes up 213 of the close to a thousand 
pages of the whole, is the most useful part of the two volumes for historians. 
Here one finds a sustained effort, on the whole fairly successful, to, discuss the 
public address in terms of our total history. At the price of reading much that is 
very familiar one does see the story of public speaking in relationship to such 
social forces as the constantly increasing body of printed material, competing new 
types of social diversion, the decline of the pulpit as a national force, and the over- 
shadowing of the town meeting by new governmental institutions. It is unfor-. 
tunate that no discussion is given to the impact of the radio on the public address. 
Indian oratory is barely mentioned, and almost nothing is said of the influence 
on public speech of our polyglot ethnic origins and background. 

The greater part of the two volumes is composed of twenty-eight pieces, written 
by different essayists, on particular public speakers in the fields of religion, educa- 
tion, labor, and statecraft. The omission of business addresses at commercial 
conventions is unfortunate. Many will feel that an evangelist of a later vintage 
than Jonathan Edwards might well have been chosen. On the whole, however, the 
selection of individuals can easily be defended as representative and sensible. No 
one pattern of treatment was imposed by the editor on the essayists. In general 
attention has been given to the methods used in the preparation of the public 
address, the arrangement of the material, the methods of persuasion (deductive, 
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inductive arguments, pathetic and ethical proofs, figures, allusions, and so on), 
and to the physique, voice, personality, and influence of the speaker. Much of the 
material will be familiar to most historians, though sometimes considerable digging 
in primary sources has yielded fresh details. This is especially true in the essays 
which emphasize the situation or occasion and the audience. Some of the essays, 
such as those on Webster and Lincoln, are excellent; others are less outstanding. 
Several of the contributors try to deal with the difficult problem of evaluating the 
influence of the public speaking of their subject. By and large these efforts result in 
the mere restating of common knowledge in very general terms (pp. 404, 576, 
749, for example). 

In regard to the larger issues on which there is little explicit discussion in this 
- volume, one might cite these: did the frontier produce a distinctive type of public 
speaking? did the Old South? in just what respects has American oratory differed 
most notably from British? Perhaps the failure of the volume to throw. much 
light on these and other questions is the result of the failure to integrate the 
general historical sections which open the book with the subsequent personalized 
case histories. 

Whatever the limitations of this ambitious undertaking, its merits are genuine. 
Students of the men and women whose’ public speaking has been analyzed, of 
American education, and of American public opinion should take especial care 
not to overlook it. 


University of Wisconsin Mertz Corti 


THE WAKE OF THE PRAIRIE SCHOONER. By Irene D. Paden. (New 
York: Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xix, 514. $3.00.) 


Wuen the late A. B. Hulbert found the original township maps showing the 
overland trails as marked ‘by the surveyors, when he clothed these maps. in the 
many incidents of travel culled from contemporary diaries of the California gold 
rush, and when he published this material under the title of Forty-niners, many 
students of the overland emigration believed that the California Trail had been 
accurately and finally recorded. A revision of that viewpoint is now necessary 
because of the appearance of The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. 

_ The ingenious Padens have long had an interest in the geography of Western 
trails. With Mrs. Paden as secretary and recorder of field notes, they, with a son 
and others from time to time, turned to the California and Oregon trails and 
along them spent nine summers. With the help of local historians old ruts and 
landmarks not known to exist were brought to light. It can be said without much 
exaggeration that the Padens could give proof of visual evidence of the old trails 
for nearly every foot of the way to the Pacific. 

Having consulted the published and many unpublished emigrant diaries for 
information necessary to determine the routes and crossings, Mrs. Paden became 
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the possessor of a mass of information not only about the geography of the trails 
but also about the incidents of early travel. This information, along with the 
record of the Padens’ trips, told in thirty chapters, takes one over the trails from 
Missouri to Oregon and California in the years of the great emigration. The 
California and Oregon emigrants, along with the Padens, go out the North 
Platte route to Fort Hall, then proceed up the Oregon Trail before they take 
the route to California. Only two major cut-offs, Hasting’s and Lassen’s, are 
omitted. With side lights on Mormons, Indians, Marcus Whitman, and other 
topics, this “diary” ranks high in readability and probably stands as the final 
mapping of the old trails. A preface by Professor H. E. Bolton, pen-and-ink 
sketches by the author, and eleven sectional maps are not the ledst of the interest- 
ing aspects of this remarkable book. 

While Mrs. Paden, with her broad sympathy for the emigrants and a keen 
sense of humor, has pierced many overstatements made by the Argonauts, she 
records some open to question. According to the forty-niners, trout were first 
caught west of South Pass, and the author concludes that this species was found 
“only west of the Continental Divide.” Even if emigrants did not report catching 
trout in the upper Platte, were they not there? Lewis and Clark had found 
them in the upper Missouri long before. The Mormon handcart emigration of 
1856 was not made up of 1,200 Saints but of more than 1,600, This use of hand- 
carts was not the consequence of faulty planning but was a deliberate experiment. 
The disaster that came to the emigration visited only the fourth and fifth com- 
panies, of which over two hundred died. 

Although lacking a map of the complete trails or a page reference to the 
sectional maps, failing often to identify the emigrant quoted, and omitting from 
the index the oft-used word “cholera,” this volume stands as the best handbook 
on the overland routes that either the historical student or the motorist can use. 


River Falls, Wisconsin Warrer D. Wyman 


THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN ECONOMICS: A STUDY IN THE HISTORY 
OF ECONOMIC IDEAS IN THE UNITED STATES PRIOR TO THE 
GREAT DEPRESSION. By J. F. Normano. With a Supplement, THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN ECONOMIC IDEAS, by 4. R. M. 
Lower, (New York: Committee on the Study of Economic Thought; dis- 
tributed by John Day Company. 1943. Pp. 252. $3.50.) 


Tue chief author of this book explains that ever since his arrival in this coun- 
try in 1930 he had desired to examine the evolution of economic thought in the 
United States but that he met with “outspoken discouragement” from his col- 
leagues, most of whom “denied the very existence of any genuine American 
economic thought.” It is to be hoped for the sake of the reputation of some learned 
institution that this is not a quite accurate statement. Rightly disregarding this 
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advice, the author began to explore the field and came to the conviction that the 
oft-cited adverse opinion of Professor Dunbar of Harvard is “amazing.” 

The author exemplifies both some of the advantages and some of the disadvan- 
tages which a foreign observer enjoys, or under which he suffers, as: compared . 
with more conservative natives. With eyes not dulled by familiarity he could better 
appreciate certain original features in American thought. On the other hand, a 
foreign observer inevitably has certain alien preconceptions which do not fit the 
new environment. He may, as in this case, miss the subtle significance of many 
doctrinal differences. * 

The author's range of reading has been remarkable; he has probed into many 
corners for material not usually recognized as having economic bearings. Interest- 
ing quotations from these various sources comprise a goodly portion of the text. 
The critical comments are frequently just and penetrating. However, the “Spirit” 
the author thinks he discovers running through American economics and which 
he most admires is an advocacy of governmental action and favoritism to special 
pressure groups to supplement or displace private enterprise. Thus he has only 
praise for the ante-bellum so-called nationalist school advocating restrictive tariffs, 
long led by the Careys, father and son, He sees in their teaching not a crude 
mercantilism and a greedy grasping for special favors to the manufacturing class. 
He takes them at their own valuation, as disinterestedly offering a wise philosophy 
of national welfare. In the more recerit period his chief admiration goes to 
Thorstein Veblen for his exposure of the weaknesses of capitalism and to a 
reputedly existing school of institutionalists following Veblen's leadership. In 
general the author champions what he calls “the principle of transformation” 
rather than “the principle of conservation” in economic society. He is really not : 
much interested in basic economic theory as such but only in its possible applica- 
tions in support of more bureaucratic policies. Readers will find this a provocative 

_book, and some, probably, a provoking one. 

The Canadian supplement is a brief, well-written account of the development 
in Canada not of economic theory but of national sentiment. Almost the only 
economic ideas discussed are those affecting the policies of a restrictive tariff and 
of federal public works, both of which the author seems to favor as tools of 
Canadian nationalism. The supplement is in essential harmony with the main 
essay. - ' 


Princeton University FRANK Apert FETTER 


* RELIGION IN COLONIAL AMERICA. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1942. Pp. xiii, 367. $3.00.) 
“THe purpose of this volume,” opens the author’s preface, “is to place religion 
in its proper perspective in American colonial history.” Nowhere is this “proper 
perspective” defined. But the author has in mind the desire to help remedy the 
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allegedly “lamentable situation” wherein the “average college student could pass 
a better examination in Greek mythology than on American Church history.” 
To further this more modest aim, ten chapters trace the outlines of religious 
developments in the English colonies from the “Religious Motives in American 
Colonization” to a sketchy treatment of the post-Revolutionary religious settle- 
ments. Except for a brief glance in the final chapter at “The Unchurched Liberals,” 
the author is concerned with organized religion, je., with the churches, their 
transplantation, their leaders, their sectarian differences, and their development. 
The treatment is based principally upon secondary sources. 

It appears unfortunate to the present reviewer that the thesis advanced in the 
author’s preface (pp. vii-viii) becomes almost lost in the mass of narrative detail 
in the volume. Briefly stated, the thesis holds that, until about 1660, the “domi- 
nant religious groups in America” were merely transplanted bodies representing 
“the conservative wing of the Protestant Reformation.” They brought to America 
“the European tradition of Church-State relationship,” save in Rhode Island and 
Maryland. After 1660, however, “liberalizing influences began to operate,” and 
“left wing religious groups” changed the picture until in the eighteenth century 
“a distinctively American religious scene began to appear,” with a more “demo- 
cratized” Christianity, separation of church and state, and an extension of religious 
freedom. Whether or not the thesis is sound in every detail (and the author con- 
fuses the reader by suggesting [p. vii] that the Puritans were a conservative wing 
of Protestants and later [p. 18] referring to them as “left-wing elements” in the 
English Reformation), it is worthy of a more pointed treatment than is permitted 
by the catalogue of sectarian developments which takes up the bulk of the volume. 

In spite of the multiplication of sections—embracing even such relatively 
unimportant sects as the Ephrata Society and the Schwenkfelders—there are some 
regrettable omissions in the book. Though no one can deny the contention (p. 9) 
that “Colonial Protestantism as a whole was little interested in the Christianization 
of the “infidel,'” the self-sacrificing lifework of such men as John Eliot deserves 
greater attention and the New England Company is surely worthy of mention. 
The existence of a series of excellent recent studies on the New England mind 
may explain, but can hardly justify, a truncated treatment of “Puritan Theology” 
( PP. 98 ff.) to the exclusion of similar accounts of colonial Anglicanism, Quaker- 
. ism, and other dominant groups. Again, anyone familiar with the tortuous reli- 

gious history of early Maine and New Hampshire can sympathize with a desire 
to ignore these troublesome areas; but their omission is difficult to reconcile with 
“the more inclusive concern for other sections, Further, to center the “principal 
developments” in New England Congregationalism in the era 1690-1730 about the 
name of Increase Mather (pp. 109 ff.) is too narrow a base and overlooks the 
highly suggestive materials set forth in C. K. Shipton's “The New England 
Clergy of the ‘Glacial Age” (Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, XXXII [1937], 2454). 
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Though such omissions and oversimplifications may suggest that the volume 
falls short of being the “thorough and inclusive” work that the jacket blurb pro- 
claims it, the book is a convenient synthesis and the best single-volume treatment 
of American colonial religion to date. The last two chapters strike this reviewer 
as the best parts of the book. Chapter rx is a splendidly lucid and concise descrip- 
tion and analysis of the Great Awakenings; chapter x, on “America and Religious 
Liberty,” sets forth excellent correctives for lay and clerical students and goes 
part of the way to develop the thesis mentioned in the preface—though this 
reviewer doubts whether the American religious scene is as unique by comparison 
with the west European as the author claims, 

According to the jacket the book is “A Religious Book Club Selection.” Perhaps 
the clergy of the nation may find time to read at least the final chapter. It will 
enable them belatedly to correct the annual Thanksgiving sermons which so often 
misinterpret that “religious liberty” which the Pilgrims sought at Plymouth. 


University of Ilinois Raymonp P. STEARNS 


THE SOUL OF A NATION: THE FOUNDING OF VIRGINIA AND THE 
PROJECTION OF NEW ENGLAND. By Matthew Page Andrews. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1943. Pp. xiii, 378. $3.50.) 


Tue publisher’s blurb describes this volume as “a landmark in the history of 
Colonial America,” attributes to it “an entirely new conception and interpretation 
of the beginnings of this nation,” and credits the author with “twenty years’ 
effort in locating, collating and evaluating new, old and neglected material on 
American beginnings.” A A 

To speak more exactly, Mr. Andrews has worked industriously through such 
familiar sources as the writings of Hariot, Lane, Hakluyt, Smith, Wingfield, 
Strachey, Whitaker, Hamor, and Purchas and the equally well-known collec- 
tions of Force, Lefroy, Brown, and Kingsbury, From these he has chosen well 
in putting together a narrative that is dignified and often entertaining, but his 
chronicle is as familiar as are the sources from which it is drawn. The inter- 
pretation is new only in the sense that it seeks to give new currency to a very old 
and repeatedly discredited thesis. 

The theme of Virginia’s settlement (and it is with Virginia, despite the title, 
that the author is almost exclusively concerned) is found in idealistic as distinct 
from materialistic considerations. To extend the Christian faith and to establish 
a citadel of parliamentary government in the New World—these were the high 
purposes which, in Mr. Andrews’ opinion, shaped the colony’s early history. No 
close student of the record will question the existence of a serious missionary 
interest, nor will anyone challenge the significance in American history of the 
establishment of the Virginia assembly; but the general thesis does altogether too 
much violence to the record. The dominant influence of Sir Thomas Smith and 
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other London merchants through a large part of the company's existence cannot, 
of course, be entirely ignored, and so an attempt is made to discredit this leader- 
ship on the apparent assumption that to discredit it is to reduce its significance. 
A serious injustice is done Sir Thomas, while Sir Edwin Sandys’ influence is 
exaggerated. The whole story is distorted by reading back into the earlier period 
factional divisions among the adventurers that did not exist until later years, and 
by interpreting the company’s factionalism in terms of a difference of political 
opinion. The trouble arises from the author’s apparent disinclination to admit 
that an economic interest is worthy, or that it can be combined with idealism. 
He correctly draws a distinction between colonization and such commercial ven- 
tures as that of the East India Company but takes an assertion of the fact as a 
sufficient excuse for an imperfect study of the development of the corporate struc- 
ture of the company and of related economic problems. He thus misses an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to a better understanding of the origins of representative 
government in this country. For whether its origins be sought in Virginia or in 
Massachusetts, the effort requires a better understanding of the institutional usages 
of England’s mercantile community than Mr. Andrews has acquired. Space does 
not permit a full listing of the erroneous and superficial conclusions upon which 
the thesis is built. The theme was developed by Alexander Brown nearly half a 
century ago, and its rejection by later students may be followed through what is 
now a rather extensive bibliography. 

It is not intended to be too severe with Mr. Andrews, for his instinct is 
sounder than his scholarship. There has been of recent years a tendency to over- 
emphasize the economic motivation of Virginia’s settlement to the neglect of other 
sides of the story. There is need for correction, but nothing less will do than that 
which has substance and the backing of the latest and soundest scholarship. The 
author is badly in need of a better acquaintance with the writings of British 
authors who have done much to bring the background of our history into a truer 
perspective. And he could reread with profit the chapters of the late Professor 
C. M. Andrews. 


New York University WEsLEY FRANK CRAVEN 


PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES. By 

` Mary Patterson Clarke, Professor of History in Beaver College. [Yale His- 
torical Publications, Leonard Woods Labaree, Editor, Miscellany, XLIV.] 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 303. $3.00.) 


Everyone who has sat in one of the late Professor Andrews’ seminars in 
colonial institutional history will read this book with nostalgia. Professor Andrews 
used to assign a colony to each member of the class. We searched through the 
journals of our particular colonial assembly to find answers to such questions as 
- these: Did the speaker always petition for a grant of privilege? For what privi- 
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leges did he ask? Did the assembly defend its privileges by punishing offenders? 
What control did it maintain over the conduct and qualifications of its members? 
For a month or more the class would dig in the records. Every fact it turned up, 
no matter how slight, would be duly reported. We all got the feeling that by that 
process we were actually contributing something new to an unknown problem 
of immense significance. Out of those seminars came not merely good books but 
a sense of the excitement of scholarship, of its comradeship, and of its permanent 
and abiding importance. 

Miss Clarke has stretched that month’s introduction to the subject of privilege 
into a patient search of many years. Where we managed to find one precedent, 
she has turned up twenty. Where we announced in triumph that in our colony 
the assembly compelled a man who had maligned it to beg its pardon, she, with . 
the familiarity and assurance that comes from intimate knowledge of the habits 
of all assemblies—in the West Indies, it should be needless to say of any student 
of Professor Andrews, as well as on the mainland—proves beyond doubt the 
universality of the practice. She has read the printed journals with care, and 
where they were unavailable or incomplete, as for New Jersey, South Carolina, 
Jamaica, and Rhode Island, she has used manuscript journals. 

It has long been known that colonial assemblies were as jealous of their dignity 
as was the mother of parliaments from which they took their example. Miss 
Clarke has made new points: that they assumed that dignity almost at birth and 
even in the seventeenth century acted as a high court; that they often followed 
that example blindly and with no notion of a reason why; that they might exceed 
parliament itself in the lengths to which they went, as when a Jamaica speaker 
forbore to ask a governor for privileges as a mark of royal favor but took them 
as a right. Thus her treatise has an importance beyond its chronological and 
regional limits. Most of her evidence comes from colonies where prerogative was 
upheld by stubborn royal or proprietary governors. The historian of representative 
institutions, asking what ingenious devices elected assemblies may develop when - 
checked by other equally traditional institutions, will find here wealth of sugges- 
tion beyond his needs. 


Newberry Library . STANLEY PARGELLIS 


PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN LITERATURE: CHANGING TRENDS 
FROM 1683 TO. 1942. By Earl F. Robacker. (Philadelphia: al of 
Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 217.- $2.50.) 


Tins is the only survey of Pennsylvania German literature published that 
presents in concise, readable form the essential facts of the subject. Some earlier 
studies are too scanty, primarily because of the amount of space that could be 
devoted to them in a book or periodical conditioned by specific publishing de- 
mands, or they are in a style or format not suitable for the general public. One 
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example of the first type is H. H. Reichard's chapter “Pennsylvania German 
Literature” in The Pennsylvania Germans (Princeton, 1942), where Reichard's 
voluminous material had to be condensed into one brief chapter (a chapter, how- 
ever, that could havé given Dr. Robacker many good leads; he seems not to have 
read it or to have ignored it). Examples of the second type are Reichard's article 
“Pennsylvania German Dialect Writings and Their Writers” (in Pennsylvania 
German Society Proceedings, 1915) and Reichard’s survey of later developments 
in his “Dialect Anthology” (in Pennsylvania German Society Proceedings, 1940). 
Leaning heavily on Reichard, Robacker sifts and sorts his source material so as to 
give an intelligent reader a clear picture of the development and present status 
of Pennsylvania German literature and its place in the larger field of American 
literature. , 

Dr. Robacker divides the Pennsylvania German literature into five logically if 
somewhat arbitrarily defined periods—but what classification could escape being 
arbitrary from one point of view or the other? “The Period of Greatest Religious 
Significance, 1683 to 1800”; “The Period of Transition, 1800 to 1861”; “The 
Language-Conscious Period, 1861 to 1902”; “The Local Color Period, 1902 to 
1928”; “The Folk-Conscious Period, 1928—.” 

Dr. Robacker emphasizes the fact that the student of Pennsylvania German 
literature must take into account not only the Pennsylvania German dialect but 
also literary High German and English. I feel that the material on English works 
by or about the Pennsylvania Germans has been adequately covered for a survey 
of this type but cannot say this about High German works. It is too meager, 
especially for the nineteenth century. Dr. Robacker is, however, to be excused for 
this neglect, because of the fact that the whole field of High German literature 
among the Pennsylvania Germans in the nineteenth century—the century of the 
literary emergence of the Pennsylvania German popular language—has yet to be 
investigated thoroughly. Yet there is much relatively good High German literary 
material written by Pennsylvania Germans that is buried in the old newspapers: 
To be sure it is often difficult to distinguish between European-German and 
American-German contributions, but it can be done. My own study “Der Bauern- 
freund, a Newspaper of the Pennsylvania Germans” (Bulletin of the Historical 
Society of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, 1940), might have thrown some 
light on the problem. 

One example of Dr. Robacker's failure to use primary source material on Penn- 
sylvania High German is his discussion on page 73 of the “Verein der deutschen 
Presse.” If, instead of relying on the two secondary sources quoted, he had ex- 
amined English and German newspapers from about the year 1830 to 1870, he 
would have realized how much is to be done before conclusive deductions can be 
made in this particular field. That the German newspapers themselves must be 
reckoned with until after the turn of the century is proved by the fact that news- 
paper directories, such as that of the reliable N. W. Ayer and Sons (Philadel- 
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phia), list many German newspapers in typical Pennsylvania German small towns 
as having circulations larger than those of the English ones there, even as late as 
1900 and after. 

However, by the time Dr. Robacker revises his book or a new survey appears, 
there may be more material available on the High German phase of Pennsylvania 
German literary activity. 

Tt seems to me that Dr. Robacker approaches very gingerly any real criticism, 
from the literary point of view, of Pennsylvania German dialect literature. Men 
like Birmelin and Moll certainly should receive all the credit due them, but the 
myriads of writers, living and dead, whose work shows up as a Pennsylvania 
German mixture of Harbaugh with Edgar Guest ought to receive, in a history 
of literature, either no mention or a definite snub. I, for one, am tired of sugary, 
limping verse extolling the old farm, the old school, or the old, antiquated pump. 
Or, is Pennsylvania German literature, as a minority literature, beyond such 
criticism as American literature in general must endure? 

If I ever teach Pennsylvania German literature or evaluate it in a class for 
comparative literature, I shall certainly use this book. 


Lehigh University Ratpy CHartes Woop 


ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By John C. Miller. (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company. 1943. Pp. xiv, 519. $3.50.) 


Tus volume, which covers the years from 1763 through 1776, is understood 
to be the first of three on the period to 1788. Within his central theme of ideologi- 
cal conflict Professor Miller's preoccupation is especially with the Revolutionary 
dynamics of popular opinion. “Ideas,” he writes (p. 167), “were the weapons 
with which Englishmen and Americans fought for a decade before they resorted 
to arms.” The genetics of Revolutionary doctrine are lightly passed over. In the 
author's view (see p. 170) “American political thinking was largely an exegesis 
upon Locke.” For want of preface or introduction one can only guess at Professor 
Miller’s conception of the significance of the larger period. It would seem that 
he does not intend to follow those writers who find the key in the federal problem 
and its solution. Otherwise one would expect greater stress upon certain con- 
structive contributions of the earlier debates. Apparently he intends to emphasize 
rather the democratic implications of Revolutionary thought and action. While 
professedly studying origins, not causes, he makes it clear that he rejects the 
simplicities of economic determinism, prefers psychological explanations. His 
most penetrating analysis is of that emerging American consciousness of growth, 
maturity, and a great American future, which furnished the basis in sentiment 
for the American Revolution. 

Both in its narrative and in its commentary this book is in the main soundly 
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developed in the dominant traditions of the scholarship of recent years, rather 
than brilliantly original. Its fresh impact comes chiefly from a wealth of illustra- 
tive detail: quotation and summary of contemporary writings, conspicuously the 
newspapers. Few students have read so widely in the English and American 
journals. Certainly no general historian of the period has cited them so copiously. 
Yet the topical treatment of the newspaper as an institutional factor is disappoint- 
ing. Nor does the author in his diligent pursuit through the newspapers of ideas 
at work escape one of the hazards of his materials. The use of pseudonymous 
letters to the editors in analyzing opinion in the eighteenth century is a tricky 
business. To illustrate: views or arguments here attributed to “an indignant 
Englishman” (p. 33), to “most Englishmen” (pp. 441-42), and to the English 
Whigs (pp. 454-55) were all written, seriously or satirically, by an American 
agent. 

Minor errors appear, of course, but this is a generally workmanlike history. 
One serious criticism must, however, be made. The author has conspicuously 
neglected to place his own researches in relation to the formidable body of scholar- 
ship in his field. There is no bibliography, nor any general acknowledgement 
save to the Society of Fellows of Harvard University and to Mr, Ellery Sedgwick. 
The footnotes, well over a thousand in number, are chiefly citations of contem- 
porary documents from which are drawn quotations and illustrative detail. Yet 
on close reading it appears that almost all the important studies have been 
mastered, though there is relative neglect of the western aspects of British policy 
as developed by Alvord and more recent investigators. The names of Alvord, 
Andrews, Baldwin, Becker, Beer, Schlesinger, and Van Tyne nowhere appear 
in the documentation. Have all their significant contributions, of idea as well as 
of fact, now entered the public domain? Or are scholars as well as laymen ex- 
pected to accept the publisher’s claim that the “prime virtue” of this book “is that 
it is written almost entirely from source material, the first time this has been 
attempted with a subject of such sweep and dimensions as the American Revolu- 
tion”? 


University of Michigan Verner W. CRANE 


THE MORALE OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. By 
Allen Bowman. Introduction by Arthur Pope. (Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Public Affairs. 1943. Pp. 160. Cloth $2.50, paper $2.00.) 


Dorine the Revolutionary War the motto of the times might well have been 
“Civilians First.” The soldiers suffered and died; civilians, for the most part, 
busied themselves in making money, sometimes at the expense of the Army. 
Next to British tyranny Americans feared militarism, and they kept a watchful 
eye upon their own Army and its commanders lest the liberties for which they 
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-had taken up arms be subverted by military dictatorship. Congress sought to keep 

the direction of the war effort firmly in its own hands, but it had neither capacity 
nor authority for the task. As a result American soldiers were obliged to undergo 
privations in the heart of Pennsylvania comparable to those experienced today 
by our troops in the Solomons and Aleutians. Washington was not overstating 
the case when he said in 1782 that his men had “suffered every thing human 
Nature is capable of suffering on this side of Death.” 

Professor Allen Bowman’s timely book The Morale of the American Revolu- 
tionary Army is a study of how American soldiers reacted to these well-nigh 
intolerable conditions. As might be expected, their discontent found vent in 
grumbling, desertion, and, on occasion, mutiny. Apparently morale was better 
among the native Americans than among the foreign-born recruits; and certainly 
it was better at the beginning of the conflict than toward the close. In charting 
the rise and fall of morale, Proféssor Bowman finds that the peak was reached 
in 1775 (rather than in 1776) and that war weariness quickly followed upon the 
realization that it was to be a long grim struggle with little easy glory to be 
gained. At best, the Army offered few attractions to Americans: at a time of 
inflation and high wages the Army meant hunger, cold, and, very often, no pay. 
Patriotism, after the first wave of fervor had spent itself, proved insufficient to 
bring men into the ranks: bounties had to be raised until the recruit was assured 
of a tidy nest egg in the form of cash, clothing, and land. Perhaps the excessive 
bounties had something to do with the prevalence of desertion and re-enlistment: 
Professor Bowman estimates that “at least one third of the regular troops enlisted 
in the Revolutionary army” became deserters at one time or another. Morale, both 
among civilians and soldiers, unquestionably deteriorated: witness the mutinies 
which broke out during the latter part of the war. Yet there was always in the 
regular Army a nucleus of resolute men filled with unquenchable ‘zeal for the 
cause of liberty. Most European officers were agreed that despite their unmilitary 
appearance and their disposition to clap their officers familiarly upon the back, 
these veterans were fighting men of the first quality. Certainly, they remained 
firm despite sufferings which few armies have been called upon to undergo: as 
Lafayette said, the American soldiers displayed “a patience in their misery which 
is unknown to European armies.” 

Professor Bowman’s book is thoroughly documented and sufficiently scholarly 
to suit the most exacting. It shows an excellent command of secondary and the 
more important and easily accessible primary sources. Although it is little more 
than an introduction to a subject that requires a great deal more study and re- 
search, The Morale of the American Revolutionary Army is an interesting and 
rewarding book which brings into high relief the valor and sacrifice which under- 
lie our existence as a free people. 


Bryn Mawr College Jorn C, Mre 
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KOSCIUSZKO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Miecislaus Haiman 
(New York: Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in Ámerica. 1943. Pp. vil, 
198. $3.00.) 

-~ Amone the foreign officers who aided the patriots during the American 
Revolution it would be hard to find a more romantic figure than Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. Disappointed in his ambition for military preferment at home, 
threatened with bankruptcy, and heartbroken because of an unfortunate love 
affair, the Polish patriot journeyed to America by way of France in 1776 to throw 
himself with abandon into the struggle for independence. His engineering talent 
proved to be valuable in both North and South. In one of the last engagements 
of the war he barely escaped death. 

Inasmuch as there has been little acceptable writing in English about 
Kosciuszko, the publication of Mr. Haiman’s work is gratifying. The publica- 
tion honors the sesquicentennial of the Kosciuszko Insurrection in Poland in 
1794. For 1946, the bicentennial of the hero’s birth, the author plans a second 
volume to describe Kosciuszko’s connections with America after the Revolution. 

Mr. Haiman has been careful to use practically all the available source material 
as well as a considerable number of secondary works. His knowledge of the 
Polish language is an indispensable asset. An adequate bibliography, illuminating 
bibliographical and iconographic notes, and several reproductions of caving: by 
Kosciuszko add to the value of the book. 

It is regrettable that the results of Mr. Haiman’s painstaking research are 
embodied in such poor literary form. The book is marred throughout by con- 
fused punctuation, bad grammar, and awkward expressions. The author has taken 
pains with references and proofreading but has overlooked some glaring cases of 
misspelling. While extensive quotations throw light upon Kosciuszko’s character 
and career, there are many pages of the book which are hardly more than strings 
of such quotations. In view of the fact that most of the quoting is from the almost 
unreadable English of Kosciuszko’s letters, it would appear that the author might 
better have digested most of this correspondence for us and thus have presented 
a smooth and readable account. , 

Parts of the treatment of Greene’s campaign in the South could have been 
based more directly on the sources if the Greene Papers at Ann Arbor had been 
used more extensively, 

But the most serious defect in the work is the hero worship bestowed upon 
both Kosciuszko and his friend Horatio Gates. Mr. Haiman’s main interest is in 
setting forth what he terms “Kosciuszko’s greatness.” No doubt there were ele- 
ments of greatness, but there were also obvious faults which should not escape 
a biographer. This weakness is not surprising when the subject is a character so 
attractive and lovable as Kosciuszko. But the unrestrained laudation of Gates as 
one of the great generals of the Revolution is indeed amazing. Mr. Haiman 
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laments that the “victor of Saratoga” was unjustly relieved of his command after 
the disaster at Camden “without even gaining the gratitude of posterity for his 
achievements”! The author is certainly not lacking in critical ability, as is evidenced 
in many parts of the present work, but his failure to apply his acumen more con- 
sistently is most unfortunate. 

In spite of its defects, the work deserves commendation as a thorough bit of 
research which throws new light on the subject. 


Marion College ALLEN BOWMAN 


JEFFERSON AND THE PRESS. By Frank L. Mott. [Journalism Monographs, 
Number 2.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1943. Pp. 65. 
$1.00.) 


THE greatest authority on the history of American magazines and news- 
papers has written a sound and useful little book on the relations of Jefferson with 
the press. There seem to be contradictions in the record, for the most eminent 
American advocate of the freedom of the press was deeply wounded by journalistic 
barbs and arrows during his presidency and then went so far as to say that noth- 
ing could be believed that was seen in a newspaper. The bitter letter that he wrote 
young John Norvell shortly before his retirement shows that he was not always 
philosophical. Later still he said something that was fully in accord with his earlier 
utterances: “Where the press is free, and every man able to read, all is safe.” 
Nonetheless, he afterward stated that he had practically discarded newspapers 
and taken refuge in the classics. 

In these apparent contradictions Mr. Mott finds no real inconsistency. “The 
fact is,” he wisely says, “that Jefferson adhered to the principle, but was deeply 
disappointed in the performance, of a free press.” He always recognized that 
private individuals could and should have recourse to libel laws, but during most 
of his career he believed it better for public characters not to avail themselves of 
this protection. During his presidency he began to advocate greater recourse to 
libel laws by public men, and, as Mr. Mott points out, he was to that degree incon- 
sistent in theory. This inconsistency need not be objected to on philosophical 
grounds, in our opinion, however much it may be on practical; and in human 
terms it is quite explicable. 

Mr. Mott does not claim that Jefferson was impeccable or invariably wise in 
his dealings with newspapermen. He was less than candid about Freneau, and, 
in the case of Callender, his native kindliness betrayed him into a gullibility from 
which he afterward suffered grievously. On the other hand, he showed good judg- 
ment in his patronage of Samuel Harrison Smith’s National Intelligencer and 
Thomas Ritchie’s Richmond Enquirer. There can be no doubt that he contributed 
greatly to the development of the press in the United States. 

Despite qualifications, it is better to remember Jefferson as a friend, rather 
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than as a critic or a victim of the press. In this.respect, as in others, his experience 
fell short of his sanguine expectations, but he retained his faith. In his last sen- 
tence Mr. Mott aptly quotes the sage as saying, less than three years before his 
death, that he regarded the press as “the best instrument for enlightening the 
mind of man, and improving him as a rational, moral, and social being.” 


Charlottesville, Virginia Dumas MALONE 


WILLIAM SMITH: EDUCATOR AND CHURCHMAN, 1727-1803. By Albert 
Frank Gegenhcimer. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press. 1943. Pp. vii, 233. $2.50.) 


In the cultural history of the eighteenth century few Americans played so 
vital an organizational role as did the Reverend William Smith, D.D. The Acad- 
emy and College of Philadelphia, Washington College, the American Philosophical 
Society, and the Anglican and- Episcopal churches all bore the impress of his 
leadership, originality, and boundless energy. That only Benjamin Franklin out- 
Godfrey, Grew, Hopkinson, Rittenhouse, West, and Williamson aburidanily 
_ attest. Smith’s influence permeated the literature, press, theater, and organized 

philanthropy of colonial Philadelphia. And wherever there was acrid political 
factionalism, there was William Smith. ss 

Here was a man of indubitable capacity, ie genius, whose signal weakness 
was lack of character. Able, arrogant, dictatorial, avaricious, and tactless, Smith 
was also slovenly in person, given to heavy drinking and great personal bitterness 
when opposed. He developed an unfortunate talent for political and episcopal 
intrigue. Above all, he never succeeded in inspiring confidence, even in his closest 
associates. In 1775, John Adams pungently described the clergyman as “soft, polite, 
insinuating, adulating, sensible, learned, industrious, indefatigable; he has art 
enough, and refinement upon art, to make impressions.” Harsh though it was, 
this estimate still stands. 

To write a balanced biography of this stormy petrel of Pennsylvania is a most 
difficult task. The provost’s great-grandson, Horace Wemyss Smith, essayed it in 
1879-80 and produced a monumental example of misdirected filial piety. Mr. 
Gegenheimer has ably rectified this error in his urbane, temperate, and well-written 
biography. Although he takes no sides, his attitude toward his subject is properly 
sympathetic. If one were to complain about this book, it would be on the score 
of overjudiciousness. On certain points Mr. Gegenheimer fails to come to grips 
with the issues, as in the case of the politico-religious contest for control of the 
College of Philadelphia during the Revolution. Francis Allison does not receive 
the credit due him for his part in founding the college, and the work of Smith’s 
literary and artistic circle is not compared with the achievements of other cultural 
elements which were most active in Philadelphia. But, viewed as a whole, this is 
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an excellent biography and a sound and useful contribution to early American 
intellectual history. 


Fort Schuyler, New York CARL BRIDENBAUGH 


NAVAL DOCUMENTS RELATED TO THE UNITED STATES WARS 
WITH THE BARBARY POWERS. Prepared by the Office of Naval Records 
and Library, Navy Department, under the supervision of Captain Dudley W. 
Knox. Volume IV, NAVAL OPERATIONS, INCLUDING DIPLOMATIC 
BACKGROUND FROM APRIL TO SEPTEMBER 6, 1804. (Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. Pp. x, 587. $1.50.) 


Tue resource and energy of Commodore Edward Preble, United States Navy, 
brighten the papers of Volume IV in the Navy Department’s series on the Barbary 
Wars. Volume IV, covering the period from April 1 to September 6, 1804, deals 
with the final and climactic months of Preble’s command in the Mediterranean. 
During this strenuous spring and summer Preble tested his theory that the only 
way to persuade the bashaw of Tripoli to respect American rights was to sink the 
bashaw’s gunboats and bombard his castle and forts. Preble’s sea blockade, how- 
ever energetically maintained, had failed to bring a decision, owing to the fact 
that Tripoli enjoyed overland communications with other Corsair states. A more 
active campaign was necessary, and Preble had but few of the right kind of ships 
for waging it. 

The resourceful Preble proceeded to improvise a force to do the work. He’ 
persuaded Naples, also at outs with Barbary, to lend him six gunboats. and two 
bomb (mortar) vessels. The former enabled him to enter the shallow harbor and 
grapple the Corsair gunboats, the latter to hurl high-trajectory missiles into the 
town itself. The fighting in Tripoli harbor gave Lieutenant Stephen Decatur, 
already famed for his romantic exploit in destroying the Philadelphia, an oppor- 
tunity further to reveal his brilliance in swashbuckling and heroic hand-to-hand 
action. A number of Corsair gunboats were sunk or captured. One bomb went 
through the bashaw’s bedchamber; another penetrated the dungeon of the castle 
and narrowly missed hitting Captain Bainbridge, who was still a prisoner. 

On September 3, a few days before his successor’s arrival, Preble sent the ill- 
fated powderboat Intrepid into Tripoli harbor in a final but unsuccessful effort ` 
to destroy the enemy. Superseded at this moment by Commodore Samuel Barron, 
Preble had not yet had time to bring the bashaw to terms, but he had won respect 
abroad for the new American Navy. 

As in earlier volumes of the series, Volume IV includes State as well as Navy 
Department documents. Considerable light is shed on such matters as business 
methods in the new navy yard at Norfolk, the maneuverings of American diplo- 
matic agents in the Mediterranean; and conditions aboard ship in the early Navy. 
Rather surprising, in view of the Anglo-American rivalry which shortly involved 
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us in the War of 1812, were the excellent relations between the American com- 
modore and the governor of Malta and British officials at Naples, without whose 
active aid Preble could scarcely have carried out his difficult campaign. 


United States Naval Academy Ricmarp S. WEST, JR. 


A HISTORY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE FROM ITS FOUNDATION 
THROUGH THE CIVIL WAR. By Robert Samuel Fletcher. Volumes 1 and 
II. (Oberlin: Oberlin College. 1943. Pp. xvii, 502; xi, 507-1004.) 


Tus is another American success story. The ingredients are a humble and 
poverty-stricken beginning, hard work, persistence against great odds, high moral 
purpose, a passion for perfectionism, and inflexible Christian piety. 

Starting in the 1830s, the institution’s early years were filled with trials, 
reverses, crises, and dark periods of bare survival. While its zealous founders 
would never -countenance a vision of utter disaster or extinction, long hard years 
filled with unremitting labors, fortified by little else than faith in divine guidance, 
had to be endured before the institution’s continued existence could have seemed 
reasonably assured to any impartial observer. 

Professor Fletcher in these two volumes carries the narrative well through the 
early critical period to the time when firm ground and sure footing were reached 
by the builders of the institution and to a point where this college’s present high 
and unquestioned position could justifiably be predicted by sanguine friends. Or, 


in a word, to the point where effort begins to be rewarded by assurances of success. ` 


Any college with over a hundred years behind it will have traditions and 
distinguishing characteristics. The author shows that Oberlin is rich in both. First 
of all it “is a story about Yankees” who invaded the Western country, bringing 
ideas of “learning and labor,” a zeal to enlighten, and above all a passionate desire 
to save their fellows from sin and perdition. Volume I deals largely with the 
dynamics of these driving forces and with the “distinguishing” convictions and 
causes which molded the character and career of Oberlin during these early 
decades. 

Among these were the almost inseparable causes of learning and revivalism, 
abolitionism and an “anti-slavery church,” the education of Negroes, “the cam- 
paign against war,” the advocacy, of women’s rights, a health movement, the 
extremely significant pioneer development of coeducation, resistance to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law both in theory and in practice, and a desire to proselyte widely its 
convictions in and out of season. 

Such a program of protest and reform in its time and place could not help but 
make the name of Oberlin disliked and even despised and hated in many quarters. 
Certainly she could not then count many friends among the worldly and the 
urbane or among the cohorts of “vested interests.” It was true, nevertheless, that 
without the consistent financial aid of a few men of means in New York City and 
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in certain other places the institution's life might not have been sustained. Notable, 
too, was substantial support upon occasion from money-raising efforts in England 
among liberal and antislavery circles. 

Volume II deals with student life, the village community which is so much 
a part of the college, the educational development of the institution, extracurricular 
activities, all under the aegis of “learning and labor,” the motif running through 
the years of progress and growth. Finally, Oberlin's part in the Civil War is 
portrayed and a concluding chapter, “Fulfillment and Conformity,” brings the 
story to the threshold of the present era of this college’s noteworthy contributions 
to the social, intellectual, and educational development of our nation. 

Dr. Fletcher’s research has been exhaustive, his scholarship painstaking and 
sound, his approach sympathetic and understanding but always objective and 
devoid of special pleading. The style is clear and pleasing. He has an eye quick 
to catch the humorous lights along the generally austere and serious highway 
which he needs must travel. It is an admirable work. 


Cleveland, Ohio Leyton E. CARTER 


THE PANAMA ROUTE, 1848-1869. By John Haskell Kemble. [University of 
California Publications in History, Vol. XXIX.] (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 316.) 


A.tHoucu Mr. Kemble had previously explored some phases of this subject 
in brief articles in historical reviews, his present comprehensive study comes at an 
opportune time. Ever since Balboa sighted the South Sea from some height on the: 
isthmus, the Panama Route has had a place in the imagination of those who 
sensed the importance for any Atlantic power of communication with the Pacific 
coasts of the New World. One might say, however, that until Pearl Harbor the 
American public had taken little interest in this problem, except during two brief 
periods—the decade of Dewey, Mahan, and Theodore Roosevelt, and the period 
in the mid-nineteenth century covered by this book. These years then form an 
episode in the remarkable history of the expansion of the republic which has a unity 
which lends itself well to such a study as the present. For until the Oregon treaty 
transformed “claims” to concrete exclusive national possession, the American public 
had little conception of what it meant to have a Pacific frontage, nor did it awake 
to a realization that communication with those distant shores was a matter of 
national concern. 

Mr. Kemble rapidly sketches the growth of our awareness to this problem, 
shows how this awakening spread from the underlying policies of the Polk admin- 
istration, with California as a goal beyond any Texan boundary dispute, to a group 
of commercial magnates with a keen sense of speculative profits based on monopoly 
charters plus government subsidies. In successive chapters the author works 
through the maze of legislative and departmental details which resulted in the 
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formulation of a policy of mail subsidies under which several groups of capitalists 
undertook to provide communication between Atlantic ports and Oregon, with 
California at first regarded as a necessary way station. Much detail derived from 
a comprehensive study of the reports of the first steamship companies, from the 
current financial press, and from correspondence of the leading figures affords a 
basis for rather cautious comment on the men, methods, and business ethics of 
the times. 

Later chapters and a very valuable appendix present the technical problems 
involved in steamship construction and operation at a time when these develop- 
ments were just emerging from the experimental stage, so far as transoceanic com- 
merce was concerned, The financial structure of the operating companies, as well 
as their policies toward their passenger-clients, receives careful, if necessarily 
pedestrian, treatment. More could perhaps have been made of the underlying 
problems—the significance of the subsidy system, already a potent factor in the 
building up of British imperial policy, the characteristic mid-century contentment 
with laissez faire, and the wasteful results of uninhibited cut-throat competition 
alternating with periods of monopoly. 

Descriptive chapters on the ocean voyage, the transit of the isthmus, and the 
conditions at Chagres, Colon, Panama, and San Francisco are enlivened with some 
local color drawn from letters and journals of travelers and from the daily press. 
The story of the isthmian railway forms a separate chapter, with considerable at- 
tention given to the labor problems involved. The book is illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs of eleven different ships which show the progress in 
adapting the seagoing paddle-wheel steamer to the needs of this traffic. There are 
also two helpful maps, a characteristic poster, and views of significant scenes on 
the isthmus. 

Mr. Kemble points out that the definite points of beginning and ending of 
his subject, which give it so truly an episodic character, were not really connected 
with the California gold rush, which for most people stands out as the central event 
which made the Panama Route so colorful. It was to establish communication 
with the definitely acquired territory of Oregon, rather than with the Mexican- 
held province of California, that the government first offered subsidies with defi- 
nite requirements of type of ship and use of naval personnel to strengthen our 
hands in the new areas. That the gold rush would supply a volume of traffic ade- 
quate to support privately owned and operated commercial lines of steamships 
before the subsidy contracts had terminated could not have been foreseen. Even 
so the contracts were made with what the author feels was a meticulous care and 
at rates quite justifiable under the circumstances of operation as then anticipated. 
As to any event which brought the episode to a conclusion it was not so easy for 
the author to particularize. The transcontinental railroads which stole the pas- 
senger traffic and the mail contracts were not the sole cause of the decline of the 
Panama Route. Added to them should be listed the rivalry of other intermediate 
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points which it was in the interest of the railroads to build up, rather than take 
every westbound adventurer clear to the coast. 

The closing chapter, “Significance of the Panama Route,” comes as an anti- 
climax. In part this may be explained by the nature of the subject. Like the story 
of the China trade in the heyday of Salem, or the story of the Nantucket whalers, 
this story must close on a somewhat nostalgic note, because its importance and 
usefulness could not survive the rise of more efficient agencies. Nevertheless, one 
feels that in that closing chapter the author had an opportunity to knit together 
the strands of several factors in American social and economic life, material for 
which is adequately indicated in his previous chapters. At this particular time, 
when our national consciousness is (or should be) alive to the impending changes 
in development of world trade, many significant lessons might be gathered from 
the way in which our government and our leading capitalists handled one distinct 
problem. Mr. Kemble lets the facts, as he has selected them, speak pretty much 
for themselves. One wishes he had let himself go a little more. It is to be regretted 
that where the villain of the piece, Commodore Vanderbilt, receives so much 
space the hero, William Henry Aspinwall, is not made to stand out more clearly. 

For if the misdeeds of the several syndicates of adventurers, stockjobbers, and 
railroad barons represent the evils of private capitalism applied to the solution 
of a vital transportation problem, then Aspinwall’s Pacific Mail Company demon- 
strates the advantages which may accrue to the public from private enterprise con- 
ducted with little or no public supervision. Mr. Kemble enumerates the steps by 
which these pioneers in oceanic steamship service triumphed over great obstacles 
—not the least of which came from the ruthless struggle for monopoly profits. 
What we miss in the book many readers will perhaps be able to supply for them- 
selves—a correlation of the factors which characterized the problems of the 
. Panama Route with the social-economic policies and theories of the time. Books 
such as Mr. Bernard DeVoto has given us serve to confirm an already prevalent 
feeling that not only his “critical year” but the succeeding decade were dominated 
by the overland trek as the prime way of expressing manifest destiny. This study 
of the Panama Route will serve to correct that conception. 


Harvard University Purp P. Chase 


AMERICAN NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS, By Herbert Aptheker. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, Number 501.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1943. Pp. 409. $4.50.) 

Tis volume is clearly the result of tireless industry and tremendous research. 
The elaborate documentation and the extensive and valuable bibliography of 
source and secondary material both bear witness to the long path the author has 
followed. 
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In his study of the Turner Rebellion, Mr. Aptheker reached the conclusion 
that the “event was not an isolated . . . phenomenon, but the culmination of a 
series of slave conspiracies and revolts which had occurred in the immediate past.” 
Thinking that the same thing might be true of the Gabriel and Vesey insurrec- 
tions, he undertook this study of the whole subject, which appears to be primarily 
concerned with proving that Negro slaves in general were neither docile nor con- 
tented but that “discontent and rebelliousness were . . . characteristic of American 
Negro slaves.” 

In my judgment he fails completely to prove his thesis. He exaggerates the 
rebellious character of the slaves, quite as much as most writers have magnified 
their docility. He apparently accepts every rumor as fact, and most of the study 
deals with rumor, much of it of doubtful origin and most of it unverified. Many 
of these rumors are now known not to be true. Every newspaper reference to a 
rumor is cited as evidence of revolt or threatened revolt. To accept the statements 
of such periodicals as the Liberator and the New York Tribune, and the material 
contained in the speeches of the antislavery orators and abolitionist writers, is quite 
as absurd today as it would be to rely upon the Biblical bolstering of slavery by 
Southern clerical defenders of the institution as authoritative. It is no less absurd 
to swallow whole every rumor that found its way into print or manuscript in the 
jittery South. 

Mr. Aptheker correctly maintains that the whole South was, throughout the 
period of slavery, acutely aware of the danger of slave insurrection, that it con- 
stantly discussed measures to prevent the menace from becoming actual, and that 
rumors of revolt, or threatened revolt, were rife throughout the period. But rumors 
were not revolts, and revolts seldom materialized, just as rumored conspiracies, 
more often than not, had no reality. 

In his acceptance of abolitionist descriptions the author seems to hold the view 
that the Southern slaveholders, disregarding the fact that they were human beings, 
regarded the slaves as merely animal machines working to make profits and, gen- 
erally speaking, treated them with harsh cruelty. That cases of cruelty were not 
infrequent is of course true. They have always been found, in or out of slavery, 
wherever sadistic men and women, or those obsessed by greed, have had other 
people under their control. But the whole body of authentic sources proves fairly 
conclusively that cruelty was the exception rather than the rule. And, addition- 
ally, to put the matter on its lowest terms—those chosen by the author—seekers 
after profits do not chain, lash, starve, and otherwise maltreat exceptionally val- 
uable animals on whom they rely for profits. 

It is quite evident that the author does not know the South of the period of 
slavery, nor yet does he know slavery as it was. He has overlooked the sources 
that would have informed him and discounted the secondary works based upon 
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those sources. Instead he has studied the picture painted by Garrison and his 
disciples. , 

A somewhat constant reference to the author’s belief that the slaveholding 
South consciously and deliberately debased a whole race for the sake of profits 
makes it not out of place to suggest that a contrast of the Negroes who emerged 
from slavery with those brought over from Africa, or with those there today, 
clearly exposes the fallacy of such reasoning. 

Limits of space prevent the mention of numerous specific errors, as well as of 
several serious defects of arrangement, treatment, and interpretation. 


University of North Carolina J. G. ve RouLuac HAMILTON 


JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, CONFEDERATE STATESMAN. By Robert Douthat 
Meade. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 432. $3.75.) 


Tue author might well have entitled his book “The Lives of Judah P. Ben- 
jamin,” because this unique figure had almost as many careers—and was almost 
as lucky—as the nine-lived cat. He was born in 1811 on the Danish West Indian 
Island of St. Croix during the British occupancy of that island, and fifty-five years 
later, after having fled to England as a homeless Confederate refugee, literally a 
man without a country, he shrewdly and successfully claimed British citizenship 
on the grounds that he was born under the British fag. Benjamin’s boyhood was 
spent in North Carolina. Here he received an excellent preparatory education that 
enabled him to enter Yale at the unseasonable age of fourteen. His career at Yale 
was brilliant, but on account of his youthful exuberance it was not creditable; and 
he voluntarily—though doubtless under unofficial pressure—terminated his studies 
before graduation. He soon made his way to New Orleans, where he turned his 
boundless energies and ambition to the study of law; and he had scarcely attained 
his majority before he was a successful lawyer and unhappily married. In a few 
years he had gained national reputation as a commercial lawyer and was earning 
a princely income. His great reputation soon brought him into local politics, first 
in two state constitutional conventions and then as state senator. In 1852 he was 
elected on the Whig ticket to the United States Senate, where, as colleague to the 
famous John Slidell, he served until Louisiana seceded from the Union in 1861. 
In the meantime Benjamin established himself at Bellechasse—his country place 
near New Orleans—as one of the most successful and progressive sugar planters 
of Louisiana. 

During the Civil War he was Confederate Attorney General, Acting Secretary 
of War and Secretary of War, and, finally, Secretary of State, but most important 
of all the closest friend and personal adviser of Jefferson Davis. The author de- 
votes more space to Benjamin’s career as Confederate statesman but probably 
makes less contribution of fact to this well-known period than to the more ob- 
scure phases of Benjamin’s life. But more important, he comes to closer grips 
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than anyone else has been able to do with Benjamin’s personality and character 
during this tragic time and reveals him as a man of large mental and moral 
stature. A gifted organizer, he proved himself a remarkable Secretary of War who 
silently shouldered the blame’ for unfortunate events for which he was not re- 
sponsible, while later secretaries received credit for what Benjamin had done. The 
author feels, however, that Benjamin was especially fitted for the post of Secretary 
of State and that, had he been able early in the war to offer the emancipation of 
the slaves and greater commercial concessions to Great Britain and France, he 
would have obtained British and French recognition and even aid. On the point 
of British and French intervention I cannot agree. Actually, Mason and Slidell 
practically offered the British and French free trade; and the British-Confederate 
sympathizers and propagandists in Great Britain created the impression that 
slavery would be ended regardless of which side won and thereby weakened the 
slavery issue as an important trading point. I do not believe that Benjamin could - 
have obtained recognition had he offered Great Britain and France the Confed- 
eracy itself, for neither one of these countries was willing under the circumstances 
then prevailing in Europe to risk a war with the United States—entailing among 
other things the loss of all of England’s great profits derived from the war in 
America and the failure of the French intervention in Mexico. 

Benjamin's flight to England after the collapse of the Confederacy is a thrilling 
story which Meade tells very effectively. It reveals again the tough, unbreakable 
fiber of Benjamin’s character, his cold, physical courage, his unfaltering cheerful- 
ness and kindliness under the most desperate circumstances. When he reached 
England he was fifty-five and should have been a broken man. On the contrary, 
however, he was simply at the beginning of the most brilliant career of his life. 
He shrewdly dug up his British citizenship, enrolled at the Inns of Court with a 
group of young law students, where he was supposed to spend about four years 
before being admitted to the bar but where he spent only a few months before 
becoming an English barrister. Seeing the need of a modern treatise on Sales he 
proceeded to write a text on the subject which received instant and nation-wide 
recognition. As in New Orleans, Benjamin quickly rose to the topmost ranks as a 
commercial lawyer—which meant far more in the great commercial empire of 
the British than it had in the United States—and as a specialist on appeal cases 
from colonial possessions. Soon he was earning near $100,000 a year. At his death 
in 1884 the British legal profession regarded Benjamin as the leader in-his field. 

The author’s patient and ingenious search for new material on Benjamin, his 
re-examination of old material, and his thorough study of the history of the period 
in which Benjamin lived strikingly illustrate the essential groundwork for a 
historical biography. This preparatory work and his literary craftsmanship, ob- 
jectivity, and restraint have enabled Mr. Meade to write one of the most difficult 
and important biographies of recent years. i 


Vanderbilt University Frank L. Owsizy 
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GIDEON WELLES: LINCOLN'S NAVY DEPARTMENT, By Richard S. 
West, jr. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1943. Pp. 379. $3.50.) 
OnLy two members of President Lincoln’s cabinet served throughout his ad- 

ministration, Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles and Secretary of State William 

H. Seward. Of his thirteen cabinet members, extensive accounts of the lives of six 

of them have been published—Seward, Chase, Fessenden, Stanton, Blair, and 

Welles. Of these the most recent is that of Welles, here under review. The biog- . 

rapher is a professor at the United States Naval Academy, one of a group of 

prolific naval historians there. His life of Welles is a scholarly, factual book, written 
clearly and conscientiously after a wide reading of the sources of information. It 
contains much that is new and is the best account extant on naval administration 
during the Civil War. He does not include a bibliography but gives in his notes 
a full list of references to his numerous quotations. His chief manuscript sources 
‘are the Gideon Welles Papers, of which “Correspondence” alone comprises seventy. 


“volumes, and the Welles Diary—both in the Library of Congress; family papers in 


the possession of Mr. Thomas Welles, South Coventry, Connecticut; records in 
the Navy Department and the National Archives; and papers in New York li- 
braries. His chief published sources are the three-volume Diary and other writings 
of Welles, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies, congressional 
documents, Confidential Correspondence of Gustavus Vasa Fox, and Hartford and 
New York City newspapers. The author seldom comments on his sources. He 
does include a brief account of the Diary, for which he suggests a more precise 
title, “Journal with Interpolations and Post-War Memoirs.” He might have added 
a reference to H. B. Learned’s scholarly review (4m. Hist. Rev., XVII, 629-32). 

If Professor West aimed to write a complete life of Welles, he has for the 
years 1865-78 fallen short of his aim. His main title Gideon Welles seems to imply 
such a life, while his subtitle Lincoln’s Navy Department implies something more 
limited. The allotment of space for the three periods into which the text may be 
divided is as follows: pre-Civil War, 23 per cent; Civil War, 71 per cent; post- 
Civil War, 6 per cent. The allotment of 6 per cent, or a single chapter, to the post- 
Civil War period, for four years of which Welles was Secretary of the Navy, makes 
this part of the book quite sketchy, The Johnson part of the Diary is longer than 
the Lincoln part and has been described as probably the more important for po- 

. litical history, though the less interesting. Nothing is said about Welles's leaving 
the Republican party in 1868 and his attack on the decision of the Hayes-Tilden 
Electoral Commission. 

The author shows much skill in sketching in the background and keeping it 
subordinate to the hero—no mean test of good biographical writing. Welles’s char- 
acter, which one would like to have had analyzed and summed up in a final 
chapter, offers but few puzzles. He was a journalist who liked to write and wrote 
a great deal, thus revealing himself at great length. Devoted to his family, he was 
highly critical of his rivals, particularly of Seward and Stanton. One goes along 
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with Professor West and accepts Welles’s unfavorable judgment of these two 
cabinet members. One also agrees that the teamwork of the cabinet was most de- 
plorable. 


Washington, D. C. CHarLES O. PAULLIN 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: FOUNDERS AND THE FOUNDING; SIX 
LECTURES DELIVERED AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY ON THE MES- 
SENGER FOUNDATION IN ‘THE YEAR 1943. By Carl L. Becker, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of History and University Historian in Cornell University. 
(Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1943. Pp. viii, 240. $2.75.) 


Tus seventy-fifth anniversary of the opening of Cornell University was com- 
memorated last year by the delivery of the Messenger Lectures by Carl L. Becker 
under the title Cornell University: Founders and the Founding. The book is 
written with the lively grace that marks all of Professor Becker’s work and il- 
luminated with shafts of humor. The author’s thorough investigation has brought 
to light new and valuable material on the history of Cornell. But perhaps the 
greatest merit of the book lies in the penetrating judgment with which events and 
persons are appraised. The review of the Morrill Act and the New York land 
grant and the characterizations of Ezra Cornell and Andrew D. White command 
unqualified admiration. 

The first of the six lectures considers collegiate education prior to the Civil 
War, the old order which Cornell University was to help overthrow. The second 
lecture relates the history of the Morrill Land Grant College Act. The representa- 
tives of the Western states, although they desired agricultural colleges, had well- 
founded ‘objections to the method of land distribution adopted. They predicted 
that it would give rise to unbridled land speculation, and the event confirmed 
their apprehensions. The absurd charge that Mr. Cornell was enriching himself 
rather than the university gained credence because of the disrepute of the act. The 
third lecture deals with Ezra Cornell, whom White persuaded to endow a school 
which might receive New York’s allotment of the public lands. Cornell seems to 
have been unfitted alike by his good qualities and his defects to become a rich 
man, and it was almost by accident that he made a fortune in Western Union. A 
“tough-minded idealist,” he was a man of tolerance, serenely self-confident, public- 
spirited and generous in civic affairs, impractical and parsimonious in business © 
matters, To found a great university he needed as collaborator the subject of the 
fourth lecture, Andrew D. White, “this extraordinary man who probably had a 
greater influence on the history of higher education in the nineteenth century than 
any one else.” White’s crusading zeal was not inhibited by critical self-examina- 
tion, but he had what was needed: “precise knowledge of the end to be attained, 
inflexible determination to-attain it, and rare diplomatic skill in dealing with those 
who might assist or oppose him.” The fifth lecture unfolds the story, gathered 
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from a number of sources, of the political dealings by which the New York legis- 
lature was persuaded to appropriate the land grant to Cornell University. The 
sixth lecture describes the opening of the university. Fifteen documents are pub- 
lished for the first time in the appendix. 

It was a happy thought to include in the volume the address “The Cornell 
Tradition: Freedom and Responsibility,” which Professor Becker delivered on 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the signing of the charter. This is not merely an 
account of the Cornell heritage but a brilliant justification of free inquiry. Yet no 
single essay could be so satisfactory a vindication of the liberal tradition as has 
been the entire career of Professor Becker. 


Potsdam State Teachers College - Watrer P, Roces 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO. Edited by Carl Wittke, Profes- 
sor of History, Oberlin College. Volume V, OHIO COMES OF AGE, 1873- 
1900. By Philip D. Jordan, Associate Professor of History, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. (Columbus: Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
1943. Pp. xiii, 550.) 

“Nogopy is interested in history after the Civil War!” Many Middle Western 
librarians have voiced this complaint and blamed the teachers. Ohio Comes of 
Age should dispel some of the prejudice against the period. An amusing frontis- 
piece of a politician and his hangers-on, by Charles Dana Gibson, strikes the 
opening note for an entertaining historical production. The book’s field is es- 
sentially local, yet the Ohio story is geared smoothly into the national cycle. 
` Politically the period marks the beginning of the Ohio Dynasty. Presidents Hayes, 
Garfield, Arthur, Cleveland, and McKinley were all from Ohio or states that join 
it. Socially Ohio moved in this generation from “Calvinistic belief in the dignity 
of hard work” to a recognition of “golden oak” furniture as the badge’ of re- 
spectability. Industrially the people changed from makers of farm implements to 
makers of heavy machinery. The author lists inventions of native sons that vary 
in complexity from a water tank over a train stove designed to spill and put out 
the fire in case of a wreck to ingenious laborsaving devices and electric block sys- 
tems for railways. 

With the growth of Ohio’s cities came city problems—congestion, housing, 
- slums, charities, graft, bossism, Hannaism, the full dinner pail, Professor Jordan 
recounts how diverse classes lived, ate, worked, and played. Cockfighting, boxing, 
baseball, bicycling, the theater, all are considered according to their apparent im- 
portance to Ohioans. 

A writer who attempts to cover such a vast area is sure to make some errors. 
William Dean Howells did not write his biography of Lincoln four years after 
he became editor of Cosmopolitan Magazine in 1891, as the author says (p. 443). 
The biography appeared thirty-five years earlier and influenced Lincoln to ap- . 
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point the Ohioan as consul to Venice. Livestock have given the author some 
trouble. He has confused Southdown sheep with the name of the hills on which 
they graze. He states that Durham and Shorthorn cattle are different breeds. He 
lists (p. 89) the popular horse breeds as “Morgan, Bellfounder, Messenger, 
Hiatoga, Black Hawk and the Flemish draft horse”—one breed, four individuals, 
and a geographical expression. The text leads the reader to assume that Percheron 
and Norman horses are also different breeds. This is particularly unfortunate, for 
these elephantine animals owe much to Ohio. Horses reached their peak of im- 
portance in the era of new wealth and old-style locomotion that followed the 
Civil War. In 1870 more Percherons could be found in Ohio than in any other 
state in the Union. Over 43 per cent of all Percherons in America lived there. 
Ohio men have always been credited with organizing the first meeting which led 
to the establishment of the Percheron Stud Book, published in Columbus. De- 
mand for Percherons under Ohio’s impetus revolutionized the industry along the 
Perche in Normandy. The Société hippique percheronne and its rival, Le Perch- 
eron frangais, were both modeled after the American Norman-Percheron or- 
ganization. 

The development of other topics in the book displays more research than is 
usual in a general history. The account of the nomination of Rutherford B. Hayes 
uses sources untapped by Williams and Eckenrode in their full-length biographies. 
The description of life on Ohio canal boats is drawn from materials not.used by 
either Dunbar or Hulbert. 

The book’s literary technique displays skillful composition. Reference topics - 
mortise nicely into a continuous narrative. The flavor of the era has been pre- 
served with copious quotations from early newspapers. Apt stanzas of half-for- 
gotten poems and songs enliven the text. The illustrations are humorous and pro- 
vocative. Best of all for.the lay reader, the author’s style has both spirit and charm. 


Ilinois State Historical Library Jay MONAGHAN 


HENRY W. GRADY, SPOKESMAN OF THE NEW SOUTH. By Raymond 
B. Nixon. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1943. Pp. x, 360, xiv. $4.00.) 


Henry Grady was not only an apostle of good will between the North and 
the South but also a first-rate newspaperman, as the author emphasizes by opening 
this biography with a dramatic account of Grady’s trip to Charleston to report 
the earthquake disaster of 1886. These interests were means to a greater end, the 
development of a New South, which completely dominated him throughout his 
short adult life—he died when he was only thirty-nine. 

By the New South Grady meant a well-balanced South in which the Southern 
people should develop their raw materials of mines, forests, and fields. In pro- 
moting manufacture, for which he would accept financial investments from the 
North, he would by no means neglect agriculture. He was just as much interested 
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as ever the Old South had professed to be in agricultural progress, diversification 
as well as continued cotton culture; and in furthering this program he bought 
an agricultural paper and became its editor. In popularizing his full program of 
manufacture and agriculture he played a vital part in making a success of two 
great expositions held in Atlanta. To awaken the South to a fuller understanding 
of current world thought, he brought the Chautauqua movement to Georgia. But 
his complete purpose could never be realized unless he could restore Northern 
confidence in the South, and this he greatly promoted by his matchless speeches in 
New York and Boston. As a part of this specific aim, as well as in the name of 
simple honesty, he tackled the race problem and sought to show the North that 
the South should have first chance to solve it. The Negroes should have complete 
justice, but Grady could never bring himself to believe that anything but disaster 
would result if attempts, as were then being made by the North through “force 
bills,” should succeed in destroying white supremacy. 

Not only by his oratory (divorced from all political trickery, for Grady never 
held a public office or wanted one) did he promote his New South but even more 
so by his remarkable work as a newspaper editor. Professor Nixon has cleverly 
brought out in this volume the full meaning of Grady in the Southern as well as 
in the national picture, and he has detailed the remarkable story of the growth 
of journalism in Atlanta, with the Atlanta Constitution, Grady’s paper, as the 
focus. Grady’s boldness as a newspaper promoter led to astonishing success—he 
brought to the weekly edition of the Constitution the largest subscription list of 
any such paper in the United States. 

Blessed with many intimate Grady manuscripts and by a full file of the Con- 
stitution, Professor Nixon has found it easy and quite irresistible to present Grady 
as a human being—and few great leaders have been more human and humane 
than this prophet of the New South. Professor Nixon has written a sympathetic 
biography, though by no means adulatory, and what is more he has written a 
distinguished book. 


University of Texas E. M. Courter 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND LABOR IN NEW YORK STATE, 1880- 
1900. By Howard Lawrence Hurwitz. [Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Number 500.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. 
Pp. 316. $3.75.) 

Some time, and at some place, there will be found the frontier where the right 
of labor to enforce its demands through combination and paralysis, and the right 
of the people to require a continuous operation of essential services, will meet in 
sharp antithesis and deadlock. The time and place, nearing perhaps, have not yet 
been reached; but they are now nearer than they were when Theodore Roosevelt 
stepped into the presidency and national responsibility; and they are far nearer 
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than when, twenty years earlier, he began to feel in himself the elements of a 
public character. As he educated himself to the realities of the American labor 
movement, so did public opinion inform itself in the years between the railroad 
strikes of 1877 and the anthracite strike of 1902. 

Dr. Hurwitz has chosen for his theme these years, formative for Roosevelt, 
formative for the public. He has handled with intelligence and zeal the Roosevelt 
Manuscripts, the labor press, and the general sources. He presents a documented 
picture of the emerging labor movement in New York and of the jam in which 
political leaders found themselves as they were crowded between labor unrest and 
capitalistic complacency. It was, relatively speaking, a new thing for politicians to 
be confronted by organized pressure rising from the masses; they were accus- 
tomed enough to the sensitiveness of the upper economic brackets when in the 
presence of threat. l 

Theodore Roosevelt faced the labor question with greater possible range of 
mind and action than did most of his contemporaries, for he had freedom, with 
his secured position in all economic and social senses, While John Hay was writing 
a tract against labor in The Breadwinners, Roosevelt was being shocked by the 
living conditions of the cigar makers in the tenements. In the assembly, by grace 
of politics, he was already thinking of himself as of the “governing class” and 
generating ideas broader than those prevalent among the brownstone fronts of 
East Twentieth Street. As his career unfolded, between assemblyman and gover- 
nor, Roosevelt retained a power of sympathy, developed a realistic recognition of 
the power of the labor vote, and easily assumed a sense of responsibility for a 
going government. There was little real contradiction between his readiness to 
maintain good order by force and his open-mindedness to the claims of labor; but 
he would not have been himself if he had failed to diabolize Altgeld. He was, in 
the years which Dr. Hurwitz has covered, learning his lesson in politics and de- 
veloping that fear of class struggle which helped to impel him into the Progressive 
movement. He was too much of a statesman to be “willing to accept organized 
labor as a bargaining power with rights equal to those of employers and govern- 
ment.” 

University of California Freperic L. Paxson 
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GEORGE W. LITTLEFIELD, TEXAN. By J. Everts Haley. (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 287. $3.00.) 


For many years the American public derived both entertainment and instruc- 
tion from the shrewd and penetrating comments on current affairs, based upon 
“what I read in the papers” by Will Rogers, of beloved memory. All who heard 
him will recall with appreciation the peculiar flavor of his wit and the almost 
inimitable quality of style in which it was expressed. It was fresh and vigorous 
and penetrated directly to the heart of the subject in hand. It always gave a sud- 
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den and peculiar twist or turn to the judgment expressed which could never be 
anticipated and which constituted no unimportant feature of his attractiveness. 

The source from which Will Rogers drew these memorable qualities lay in a 
background which is fast disappearing from the American scene. Only those who 
have had personal association over long years with the cowboy life of the South- _ 
west can have any appreciation of the prevalence of these qualities throughout the 
region of their origin. Will Rogers was not unique at home. He spread afar and 
made other regions enthusiastically aware of the homely philosophy and pene- 
trating wit of the cowboy. Much of this flavor has been preserved for later gen- 
erations, both in the Southwest and elsewhere, not only through the memory of 
the Rogers’ performances but by others with the same background and the same 
ability to give it expression. 

Will James has made many contributions in this direction. The work of John 
A. Lomax in preserving cowboy songs and the ballads of camp and trail has 
been of inestimable value. In recent years J. Frank Dobie, of the University of 
Texas, has turned the legends, folklore, and traditions of the region into most 
engaging literature, with the same chuck-wagon flavor and the same penetration 
and unexpectedness. All of these have drunk from the same spring. They are the 
inheritors of a common tradition, perhaps the last of their kind. 

Now there has been added to this list, in the field of serious history and 
biography, the work of J. Evetts Haley, under review. It is written in the same 
engaging style, with the same flavor and the same unanticipated turn of comment - 
and judgment. But in this instance the cowboy has been educated, and while the 
volume retains the chuck-wagon flavor and penetration, it has also the organiza- 
tion, the research, and the expression of the scholar. There is a chuckle on al- 
most every page. Indeed, and fortunately, it is doubtful if the author could write | 
otherwise. His speech will always betray him. 

Those who knew and worked with Major Littlefield and had some personal . 
knowledge of the circumstances and conditions in the midst of which he lived 
and operated so conspicuously will hold in high appreciation the wide research 
involved in the preparation of this volume, evidenced. by copious notes and 
references, as well as the dispassionate historical appraisal to which these materials 
have been subjected by the author. This has been no easy task, for there are many 
persons to whom Major Littlefield is still a living memory and who may be ex- 
pected to be interested in, if not somewhat jealous of, the form in which his fame 
is preserved. As one of these, the present writer is of the opinion that the con- 
clusions reached and the final portrait drawn, both of the man and of his times, 
restore them to life again as they were known to his contemporaries. The work 
has been well done. 

What Texas has become, from the days of Civil War and Reconstruction to the 
present, is due to Major Littlefield and others of his generation with like fore- 
sight of the potentialities of the state and its resources and possessed of the wisdom 
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and ability to make these potentialities real. What Texas may become in the future 
will be due, in no small measure, to the agencies provided and endowed by Major 
Littlefield for the preservation and writing of its history and to those additional 
and essential contributions made by him to the University of Texas which give it 
a significant and, in some respects, a unique distinction among such institutions. 
This is no mean accomplishment to arise out of original poverty and lack of op- 
portunity and gives the story of his life more than local significance. It is deserving 
of wide circulation. ; 

The drawings and illustrations by Harold D. Bugbee are indigenous and de- 
lightful. The composition, printing, proofreading, and binding by the University 
of Oklahoma Press are excellent. 


Albuquerque, New Mexico RosrrT E. Vinson 


THE THIRD TERM TRADITION: ITS RISE AND COLLAPSE IN AMERI- 
CAN POLITICS. By Charles W. Stein. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1943. Pp. xvi, 382. $3.75.) 


Tuts study of the history (to 1940) of the traditional opposition in American 
politics to a third presidential term rests upon standard printed sources for the 
earlier years and on the Library of Congress collections of the Simon Cameron, 
John Sherman, Grant, Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, and Coolidge 
papers for the later period. They have been supplemented by newspapers (files of 
fifty-nine years) and a considerable, representative range of periodicals and 
secondary books. Its style is that of a rewritten doctoral dissertation, adorned with 
sprightly chapter headings and reproductions of lively political cartoons. 

The author has summarized his thesis as follows: 
` The custom which limited any individual’s tenure of the office to two terms was 
initiated by Washington, although purely on grounds of personal preference and 
seemingly without thought of creating a precedent. Jefferson took Washington’s 
weary retirement from office at the end of eight years, added his own fear of 
monarchy, which the first President did not share, and deliberately converted 
them into a precedent which he sought to have observed by his successors and 
which Madison and Monroe purposely followed out. Jackson, though for reasons 
more like Washington’s than like Jefferson’s, preferred to choose his successor and 


establish him in the White House, instead of accepting the third term. . . . Gen- 
eral Grant stumbled over the tradition at the very height of its power and prestige 
in 1876....and... four years later . . . those opposed to General Grant “found 


the prepossession of the people against a third term so strong that, by appealing 
to established tradition, they defeated the Grant men in the convention”... . 
Since the time of General Grant it has been all luck and no maneuvering that 
has kept the no-third-term tradition on its feet... . Not one man has been denied 
a third term on grounds of a strong and staunch adherence to the no-third-term 
precedent on the part of himself, his party, or the voters of the country. 


Against this thesis, partly on the basis of what Dr. Stein himself shows, it may 
be insisted that Washington and Jefferson were not so sharply different in motives 
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for retiring, but that Jefferson was characteristically given to philosophizing and 
Washington was not. Each combined personal and public motives, but since it 
required two such actions to establish the precedent, Jefferson's action was the 
more conclusive. 

The reviewer would also’ question the weight ascribed to the no-third-term 
tradition in defeating Grant’s hopes for renomination in 1876 and 1880, and 
Hayes’s achievement of a genuine electoral majority in 1876. The Republican 
schism of 1872 and the strong independent Republican movement thereafter found 
ample justification in “Grantism.” 

Over half the book deals with the twentieth century. What the author de- 
scribes as “an exceedingly remote and no doubt unlikely hypothesis concerning 
- Woodrow Wilson as a third term possibility” is advanced. Wilson, he says, planned 
from 1918 on to'make inevitable his renomination in 1920 on a platform af sup- 
port to the League of Nations. “He had no principled objection to a third term.” 
Only his ill-health prevented him from seeking one. 

Of Coolidge’s course in 1927-28 the author takes a disdainful view. He pre- 
fers the unacknowledged hostility of “Ike” Hoover to the professed admiration 
of Dr. Claude Fuess when seeking authoritative information about Coolidge’s, 
sincerity. 

In 1940 the tradition was finally defeated because’ of “the allegedly perilous 
predicament in which this country found itself,” and because the Republicans 
refused to tap “the vast undercurrent of American public opinion that was still 
determinedly hostile to war.” 

Dr. Stein concludes his history with an appeal based upon its import. He 
would have the two-term rule restored or a longer single term for the President 
enforced by constitutional amendment, so: that “the presidential office could not 
so easily develop into the shameful spectacle of unbridled absolutism, the threat 
of complete centralization would be averted, and the many stimuli which would 
be administered our rapidly waning democratic way of life-could not be gainsaid.” 


University of Cincinnati ` Grorce F. Howz 


THE CARIBBEAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1890-1920. By 
Wilfrid Hardy Callcott. [The Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History, 
1942, the Walter Hines Page School of International Relations.] (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1942. Pp. xiv, 524. $3.50.) =, 
THe quest of coherence in American foreign policy, past and present, goes on 

within and outside of government circles, Professor Callcott claims that during 

the period 1890-1920 the evolution of a Caribbean policy was the central theme, 
as contrasted to an earlier mainland policy and the subsequent development of 
hemisphere and world policies: 


Once its mainland territories were acquired and its national unity secured by dint 
of the trial of war, the nation began again to reach out. It is this first successful 
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overseas program with its trials and errors that is here examined as the prototype 
[sic] of the larger program of the next two decades and the still larger one of 
today (p. x). 


The term “nation” seems to be intentional, since Callcott gives some attention 
to the attitudes of the public as well as to the verbal behavior of Presidents and 
State Department officials, 

Calleott does not believe that the voice of the State Department is the voice 
of God. Such a critical attitude toward foreign policy is, to the reviewer’s mind, 
healthy Americanism and not the sign of hostility toward the United States. It is, 
in any case, one of the minimum requirements of historical scholarship. More- 
over, Callcott has diligently amassed an adequate array of detailed facts. His 
sources have been chiefly the private papers of leading personages, printed docu- 
ments and memoirs, biographies and monographs dealing with his period. The 
captious might remark the absence of Stephenson’s John Lind, Lockmiller’s 
Magoon in Cuba, and Howland’s Survey of American Foreign Relations, 1929. 
But most of the important literature outside of archives bearing directly upon 
Caribbean diplomatic episodes in the period has been laid under contribution. 

The apparatus by which “national thinking” is ascertained is far less com- 
prehensive. In extenuation it must be said that the task of appraising the public 
consciousness, past or present, is formidable. In connection with the problem at 
hand, it is unavoidably linked up with examination of the activities of non-govern- 
mental and non-diplomatic agencies in the Caribbean. Once the historian lifts his 
eyes from the narrow trails of State Department behavior, the forest, largely un- 
charted, is all about him. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Callcott does not present a convincing pic- 
ture of the forest. Just what was the Caribbean policy that evolved in national 
consciousness? We are offered several obiter dicta not self-consistent, some of 
which, lifted from their context, imply that its essence was an “inevitable” ex- 
pansionist ambition, domination for the sake of domination (p. ix). “The United 
States was dominating the Caribbean when and how it wished” (p. 491). This 
view has long been explicitly repudiated by most critics of foreign policy. Else- 
where Callcott says with more justice that the essential idea was “control of the 
canal and its approaches” (p. 213). It might be urged, however, that such a policy 
was Caribbean only as an important aspect of a broader concern for national se- 
curity. During the period in question it must be largely inferred from behavior, 
_a good deal of which was discrepant. The author has national consciousness 
to reckon with as well as action. This involves him, not very explicitly, in a some- 
what dialectical development of his material, which may account for his apparent 
_ inconsistency. Possibly the most adequate statement of his viewpoint is found on 
page 495: 


A national conscience had been created, largely in this thirty yedrs, which would 
again adopt “democracy” as its watchword and cooperation in the New World as 
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its slogan, even while it insisted on supporting absolute domination of key mili- 
tary objectives in the Caribbean as a very minimum and was ready to include 
others when they appeared to be essential, And further this conscience demanded 
that the two fundamentals of self-respect and respect for one’s neighbors so ably 
pled for by both Elihu Root and Woodrow Wilson should be retained as basic. 


Whether the casual reader would derive this conclusion, or any clear conclusion, 
from Callcott’s book is doubtful. The author’s literary dexterity is not equal to 
his task. Page after page is littered with faults of diction and sentence structure, 
ambiguous referents, mixed metaphors, redundant expressions, and inappropriate 
connectives (such as “of course” and “while”). The reviewer has rarely seen a 
publication of an important university press so marred by typographical errors. 


Wellesley College Letanp HAMILTON Jenks 


PEACE AND WAR: UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY, 1931-1941. [De- 
partment of State, Publication 1983.] (Washington: Government Printing 
Office. 1943. Pp. xxi, 874. $2.00.) 


- FOLLOWING the issuance, early in 1943, of the 150-page, undocumented volume 
bearing this title, the Department of State has now released the larger edition. It 
reproduces what was previously printed and provides texts of 274 pertinent papers, 
about half of which are here published for the first time. The list includes diplo- 
matic dispatches and instructions, memoranda of conversations with official repre- 
sentatives of other states, legislative acts, declarations of international conferences, 
communications from the executive to members of Congress, and press re- 
leases. Interspersed with these are texts of certain public addresses by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State. The documentary materials are in chronological 
order. sf - 

Especially if used in connection with other recently published materials of the 
Department of State—such as the Foreign Relations records of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan over the same decade—this new volume on Peace and War pro- 
vides much useful information in convenient form. (‘The Department’s normal 
rule against publishing any diplomatic correspondence from another state, ex- 
cept with the latter's prior consent, is apparently less rigid in wartime.) At various 
places there are, in the language of the country’s diplomatic leaders, general 
characterizations of American foreign policy (pp. 251, 333, 334, 414). There is 
some contrasting of the Monroe Doctrine with the regional schemes of aggressor 
states (pp. 79, 561). Liberals who lamented the course which the United States 
followed as toward Spain in 1936-38, or who disapproved of the permitted sale 
of American oil to the Japanese until the latter entered Indo-China, will find in 
the volume some indications of the reasons for the executive’s position (pp. 419-20, 
700-704, 820). 

The record shows that there were timely warnings, from American representa- 
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tives, of the dangers from German and Japanese militarism. Instructive, for those 
who may have the impression that the State Department's policy has been over- 
cautious and timorous, is the record: of straightforward talk from the Secretary 
of State to ambassadors of the respective Axis states (pp. 293-301, 623, 654-55, 758, 
801), even long before the final dramatic conversations with the Japanese envoys 
at the State Department on the day of the Pearl Harbor attack. Worthy of serious 
consideration in the United States are many penetrating statements of Ambas- 
sador Grew concerning the enemy in the Pacific, such as his observation that 
“Japanese sanity cannot be measured by American standards of logic” (p. 775). 

All of the happenings during the fateful decade cannot, of course, receive full 
attention in a single volume. The professional student of international relations 
will require many other records, e.g., those of debates in Congress on the Lend- 
Lease Bill and of the manner in which public opinion developed on that measure. 
Students of the legal aspects of foreign relations will find various official state- 
ments as to the legal qualities of the Kellogg-Briand Pact (pp. 183, 276, 335, 376, 
382); on such a question as the Hull-Lothian Agreement they will need to con- 
sider the Attorney General’s opinion and professional comment which it evoked, 
as well as the text of the instrument. However, without emphasis upon purely 
technical points, the main events of the story are here impressively set forth for 
the information of the great body of citizens whose lives they have come so vitally 
to affect. One worth-while service has been to draw attention (pp. 257, 416-17) to 
the cost of isolationism. 

The State Department’s Division of Research and Publication has increased 
the usefulness of the volume by the provision of an eighteen-page index. It is to 
be hoped that the publication of such materials as are here under review will not 
impede the schedule for the regular volumes of Foreign Relations and the com- 
mendable effort to shorten the long time interval between the occurrence of events 
in American foreign policy and the publication of official records concerning them. 


Duke University RosexT R. WiLson 
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General History 


A PROFESSOR AT LARGE. By Stephen Duggan, (New York, Macmillan, 1943, 
pp. xviii, 468, $3.50.) The chief trouble with this volume is that the title conveys no 
idea of its contents and their very great value to the reader concerned with present- 
day international problems. This is not an autobiography in any usual sense of the 
word. Professor Duggan is single-minded to the world scene. He has used his rare 
position at the focus of international education to get and give a better picture of the 
world’s great nations than will be found in a half dozen more pretentious books, His 
position as the director of the Institute of International Education has given him an 
opportunity to keep his finger on the fevered pulse of the world during the last twenty 
years. Dr. Duggan’s career as a scholar had prepared him, his natural interest inclined 
him, his repeated visits abroad and wide contacts with keen observers and students, 
many of whom reported to him in detail—all these placed him in a unique position 
to explain in clear English, country by country, the state of the world and how it came 
to be that way. There is, however, nothing pontifical or dogmatic about Dr. Duggan. 
I would put first his chapter on France, then those on England and Germany and the 
whole section on Latin America. These and others make the best introductions to 
international affairs for an American reader or student. G.S.F, 


STUDIES IN GOVERNMENT AND INTERNATIONAL LAW. By James Wilford 
Garner, Professor of Political Science, University of Illinois, 1904-1938. Edited, with a 
Biography, by John A. Fairlie, Professor of Political Science, Emeritus, University of 
Illinois. (Urbana, University of Illinois Press, 1943, pp. viii, 574, $7.50.) This volume 
is a fitting memorial to a first-rate American scholar. Schooled in history and. political 
science and experienced through some years in teaching both, Professor Garner even- 
tually became a political scientist and as such won renown not only in his own country 
but also abroad and particularly in lands like France and India, which he visited for 
the purpose of lecturing before scholarly groups. In earlier years he taught and wrote 
in the general field of government; and of the twenty-eight articles and lectures 
brought together in the volume under review, the. first eleven are on governmental 
topics, ranging in time and subject matter from an article on “The State Goyernment 
of Mississippi during the Civil War” (1901) to one on “Anglo-American and Con- 
tinental European Administrative Law” (1929). In the period of the first World War, 
however, Professor Garner’s interest shifted to international Jaw and related matters; 
and the remaining seventeen papers presented in the present volume—all dating from 
years between 1917 and 1938—are appropriately grouped under the caption “Studies in 
International Law.” A few of the latter studies have to do with problems of a techni- 
cal nature, but the majority are on topics of wide and continuing interest. Professor 
Garner’s scholarly acquaintance embraced nearly all of the leading authorities in his 
field; he had a thorough command of the literature of the subjects on which he wrote; 
and he had the gift of forceful and lucid exposition. The essays here published are a 
credit to American scholarship. In editing the volume, Professor Fairlie has supplied 
a biographical sketch which incidentally tells much of the story of the development of 
the political science department of a typical American state university. He also has 
included a list of Professor Garner’s publications, á list containing some fifteen books, 
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together with articles, addresses, and other contributions so numerous that the titles 
alone fill close to a dozen pages. Freperic A. Occ 


SOUVENIRS D'ÉDOUARD DE MONDESIR SUR SAINT-SULPICE PENDANT LA 
REVOLUTION.—LA FONDATION DU SÉMINAIRE DE BALTIMORE.—LA VIE ` 
AU CANADA ET AUX ÉTATSUNIS A LA FIN DU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 
Avec une introduction par Gilbert Chinard. [Institut francais de Washington, His- 
torical Documents.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, pp. 60, $1.50.) In 1790 
a theological student, Edward de Mondésir, was smuggled into Canada, from where 
he had to return to France three months later, by way of New York. He sailed for 
Baltimore in 1791, accompanied by the exuberant Viscount de Chateaubriand, the 
future great romanticist. De Mondésir spent twelve years in Maryland, alternatively 
teacher, librarian, and secretary to Mgr. Carroll. On his return to France he was in 
frequent contact with the superior of Saint Sulpice, Monsieur Emery. It was not 
until 1842, at the age of seventy-three, that he wrote his Souvenirs. The publisher, 
Gilbert Chinard, informs us that the present volume is composed only of “copious 
extracts” from that manuscript, kept at the St. Mary’s Seminary at Baltimore. These 
indispensable details explain the special character, the restricted field, and the relative 
value of these memoirs, for the title of this pamphlet promises much more than the 
actual contents. In it are found several pages throwing light on Monsieur Emery's at- 
titude toward Napoleon and piquant passages on the “fibs” of young De Chateau- 
briand. But, on the whole, this small volume represents only the very fragmentary ` 
and extremely desultory impressions of a young ecclesiastic, sometimes very severe 
and sometimes very enthusiastic. Mixed with pious reflections and Latin quotations, 
they reflect the inevitable vagueness and confusion of a text written thirty or forty 
years after the events had taken place. This retrospective booklet is not, however, 
without worth and interest. Due to their spontaneous frankness, these pages will be 
read with pleasure. They contain interesting details on certain French and Catholic 
feelings in Canada after the conquest, as well as on the religious atmosphere in the 
United States, where is seen both a generous tolerance and a nationalistic trend, It is 
a small document but of some real psychological and social interest. 

: GUSTAVE LANCTOT 


THE FORGOTTEN ALLY. By Pierre Van Paassen. (New York, Dial Press, 1943, 
pp. 433, $2.75.) In the midst of a global conflict, when nations and individuals are 
pausing to take stock of the past and make plans for the future, Van Paassen has, 
with all the fervor of which he is capable, injected into -this recital of the tragedy of 
the Jewish people not only the background of scheming and intrigue that was yester- 
day and that may to some extent still exist today but also a glimmering toward a just 
solution for tomorrow. Beginning with a somewhat unrelated mixture of historic 
narrative, pathos, and philosophy in his first chapter, the author proceeds to tell of 
the struggle between Tsarist Russia and the Ottoman Empire and from there goes 
into the story of Britain’s role in Palestine from World War I to World War II. His 
“Best Kept Secret of the War” is a chapter well worth reading for its factual data on 
the important part Palestinian Jewry has played in the recent battle for Africa. “Impe- 
rialism's Reward” paints a picture none too pretty, but “The Solution” pleads for an 
increase of population for Iraq, which, though thrice the size of England and Wales, 
has about one twelfth the population and could accommodate about 47,000,000 more 
‘people. Syria, too, could double her present population and so could Trans-Jordania, 
says Van Paassen. He suggests the settling of these underpopulated countries as a 
solution for Arab poverty, for relieving overpopulated Egypt, and for providing a food 
supply to India’s starving millions. He proposes making them the food basket and 
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allowing Palestine to become “the industrial center, the laboratory, and the assembly 
plant for the new world awakening in East Africa and the immense new markets 
which the Second World War has thrown into Britain’s lap.” He concludes, “We 
would like to see some justice done!” BERTHA E. JOSEPHSON 


WORLD WARS AND REVOLUTIONS: THE COURSE OF EUROPE SINCE 1900. By 
Walter Phelps Hall, Dodge Professor of History, Princeton University. [The Century 
Historical Series, William E. Lingelbach, Editor.] (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 
1943, Pp. Xvi, 406, xxxiv, $3.50.) “The larger part of this book is taken from the last 
eleven chapters of The Course of Europe Since Waterloo, in which the late Professor 
William Stearns Davis was co-author. Acknowledgment is due him for the material 
in Chapters n and m.” 


EGYPT. By [Georg Steindorff]. (New York, J. J. Augustin, 1943, pp. 180, $7.50.) “The 
history of ancient Egypt liberally illustrated with many fine photographs of its monu- 
ments and sculptures.” : 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS IN VILNA. By Israel Cohen. [Jewish Communities Series.] 
(Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society, 1943, pp. 554, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Lois OLson, Pietro de Crescenzi: The Founder of Modern Agronomy. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
Harcourt Brown. Voltaire and the Royal Society of London. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 
Doucras LLoyp Savory. Pope Gregory XIII and the Massacre of St. Bartholemew. Proc, Huguenot 
Soc. London, XVM, 2. 
Everstr E, Enwaros. Rodney H. True and His Writings. Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
HemoTH Bay. The History and Technique of Map Making. Bull. New York Public Library, 
Nov. 
James E. Giuuespre, The Venerable Anglo-Portuguese Treaty. Social Stud., Feb. 
C. E. Buacx. Sorbier's Mission to Constantinople: 1807. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. 
Thomas P, Marrin. The Staff of Life in Diplomacy and Politics during the Early Eighteen- 
Fifties, Agricultural Hist., Jan. 
Craries Les Lewis. The Byzantine Invasion of North Africa, Sicily, and Italy. U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Nov. 
R. M. Maclver. History and Social Causation. Tasks Ec. Hist., Dec. 
Jean Gorrmann. Vauban and Modern Geography. Geograph, Rev., Jan. 
Richaro E. Hraparp. The Emergence of Salonika as a Problem in Modern Diplomacy. Historian, 
Autumn. 
Kurt R. Grossmann. Judicial Evasions of the Peace Treaty: 1918-1932. South Atlantic Quar., 
Jan. 
BERNADOTTE E. Scumrrr. The Peace Conference of 1919. Jour. Mod. Hist., Mar. -< 
Historical Aspects of Imperfect Competition. Tasks Ec. Hist., Dec. 
Tuomas C. Cocuran. Theory and History, 
Tueopore F. MARBURG. In Brass Manufacturing during the 1830'%. 
Tuomas D. Crarx. In the Southern Retail Trade after 1865. 
Henry S. Dennison. In the Dennison Manufacturing Company. 
C. ARNOLD ANDERSON. The Utility of the Proposed Trial and Punishment of Enemy Leaders. 
Am, Pol. Sci. Rev., Dec, 
ALBERT G, D. Levy. The Law and Procedure of War Crime Trials. Ibid. 
Labor conditions in the Netherlands. Monthly Labor Rev., Jan. 
BERTRAND RusseLtL. The Future of Pacifism. Am. Scholar, Winter. 
Cart J. Frrepricn. Military Government as a Step toward Self-Rule. Public Opinion Quar., 
Winter. 
J. B. S. Haroman. Labor in Occupied Territory. Ibid, . 
CLARENCE E, PicxerT. Handling Displaced Population in Occupied Territory. Ibid. 
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Economic Consequences of War. Tasks Ec, Hist., Dec. 

Curtis P, Nerrgis. Cost of Production, 

Cuesrer W. Wricur. The More Enduring Economic Consequences of America's Wars. 
ALBERT GuÉrarD. Do not Dismember Europe! Am. Scholar, Winter. 
Currorp P. Witson. Modern Developments in History Museums, Brit. Col. Hist, Quar., Oct. 


Ancient History! 
T. R. S. Broughton 


GENERAL ÅRTICLES 


H. E. WixLock. The Eleventh Egyptian Dynasty. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Oct. 

Leroy Waterman. The Damaged “Blue-prints” of the Temple of Solomon. Ibid. 

Boaz Comen. The Relationship of Jewish to Roman Law. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 

Grorcr E. MyLoNas. Athletic Honors in the Fifth Century. Class. Jour., Feb. 

H. M. Lasr. Thermopylae. Class. Rev., Sept. 

RoBerT ScHLAIFER. The Cult of Athena Pallenis. Harvard Stud. Class. Philol., LIV. 

H. L. Russert, Tyranny and Democracy. Class. Weekly, Jan. 10. 

Warteg Woonzurn Hype. The Greek Tyrannies. Ibid. 

DonaLo W. PrAKKEN. The Boeotian Migration. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

W. C. Kx. The Formulation of War Aims in Thucydides. Class. Weekly, Jan. 10. 

H.'G. Roserrson. Commando Raids in the Peloponnesian War. Ibid. 

STERLING Dow. The Guardians, Socrates, and the Board “in Prytaneion.” Ibid. 

RoBERT SCHLAIFER. The Attic Association of the Meodyetor. Class. Philol., Jan. 

Donap W. Praxken. On the Date of Hereas, the Megarian Historian. Class. Weekly, Jan. 10. 

A. P. McKay. How the Athenians Handled the Drink Problem among Their Slaves. Ibid. 

Cranence A. Fores. Accidents and Fatalities in Greek Athletics. Class, Stud, in Honor of 
W, A, Oldfather. 

Martin P. Niusson. Problems of the History of Greek Religion in the Hellenistic Age. Harvard 
Theol, Rev., Oct. 

Acnes Kimsopp Micmers, The Consualia of December. Class. Philol., Jan. 

Epwarp F, D’Arms. The Classes of the “Servian” Constitution, Am. Jour, Philol., Oct. 

F. W. WaLsanz. Polybius on the Roman Constitution. Class, Quar., July. 

Warrer F. Snyper. When Was the Alexandrian Calendar Established? Am. Jour. Phiob, Oct. 

CHARLES CrrisropHeR Mirrow, Tiberius Himself, Philol. Quar., Oct. 

Id. Germanicus Caesar Imperator, Class. Jour., Dec. 

M. P. CHARLESWORTH, Pietas and Victoria: The Emperor and the Citizen. Jour. Roman Stud., 
XXXIII. 

HELEN JEFFERSON Loanz. Vespasian's Spice Market and Tribute in Kind. Class. Philol., Jan. 

J. M. R. Cormack. High Priests and Macedoniarchs from Beroea. Jour. Roman Stud., XXXII. 

CHARLES GREEN. Glevum and the Second Legion, ii. Ibid. 

A. R. BELLINGER. The Numismatic Evidence from Dura. Berytus, VIII, no. 1. 

MichazL I. Rosrovrzerr. Res Gestae Divi Saporis and Dura. Ibid, 

Genvase Maruew. The Character of the Gallienic Renaissance, Jour. Roman Stud., XXXII. 

Ricmaro Grover. The Elephant in Ancient War. Class. Jour., Feb. 

L. R. Lp. Roman Military Exemption. Class. Stud. in Honor of W. A. Oldfather. ` 

H. C. Monrcomery. The Development of Humanitarianism in Roman Law. Ibid. 

Eva Sanrorp. The Study of Ancient History in the Middle Ages. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Wi.Liam B. Dwsuoor. Early American Studies of Mediterranean Archaeology. Proc. dm. Phil. 
Soc., LXXXVI, no. 1. 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible 
only for the lists of articles and documents. 
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ARCHAROLOGICAL ARTICLES 


THEOPHILE James Murex. Ancient Oriental Seals in the Royal Ontario Museum, Berytus, VOI, 
no. 1. 
> Pau. RoMANOFE. Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins. Jewish Quar. Rev., Jan. 
J. D. Bzazıey. Panathenaica, Am. Jour, Archaeol., Oct. E 
Franxum P, Jomnson. Black-Figure Pottery at Chicago. Ibid. 
Homer A. THompson and Roszrr L. ScRANTON. Stoas and City Walls on the Pnyx. Hesperia, 
Wi.Liam BerL Dinsmoor. The Temple of Ares and the Roman Agora. Am., Jour. Archaeol., Oct. 
VaLenTINE Mirren. The Shrine of Janus Geminus in Rome, Ibid. 
I. A. Ricemonp. Recent Discoveries in Roman Britain from the Air and in the Field, Jour. 
Roman Stud., XXXII. ` 
Roman Britain in 1942. Ibid. 
LrrerarY, EPIGRAPHICAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL SOURCES 


-Rotanp G. Kenr, Old Persian Texts: IV, The Lists of Provinces. Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Oct, 
Groner G. Cameron, Darius, Egypt, and the “Lands beyond the Sea.” Ibid. 

J. L. Myres, AKHPTKTOX ITOAEMO® (Herodotus v. 81). Class. Rev., Sept. 

LioweL Parson. Three Notes on the Funeral Oration of Pericles. 4m. Jour. Philol., Oct. 

H. N. Coven. Emphasis in Thucydides. Class, Weekly, Jan. 10. 

MarrweTHER Sruarr. P. Oxyrhynchus 668. 188-90. Class. Philol., Jan. 

Id. Pliny, Historia Naturalis, XXXI, 41. Am. Jour. Philol., Oct. . 

L. A. Posr. A New Reading of the Germanicus Papyrus. Ibid., Jan. 

R, M. RATTENBUAY. Tacitus, Hist. i, 79. Class, Rev., Sept. 

W, W. BuckKLanp. Gaius i, 166 “Tutela parentis manumissoris.” Jour. Roman Stud., XXXII. 
Ferrz Scuorz. Roman Registers of Birth and Birth Certificates, ii, Ibid. 

HerserRr C, Yoorts, Diplomatic Notes on Michigan Ostraca, Class, Philol., Jan. 


Medieval History 
Bernard J. Holm ‘ 


THE LIFE OF GUDMUND THE GOOD, BISHOP OF HOLAR. Translated from 
the original Icelandic sources by G. Turville-Petre and E. S. Olszewska. (Coventry, 
Viking Society for Northern Research, printed for the Society by Curtis and Beamish, 
1942, pp. xxvii, 112, 6/-.) This is another gift for those interested in boreal history 
from the Viking Society, once known as the Orkney, Shetland, and Northern Society. 
Icelandic history is always fascinating, and since it will soon be seventy years since 
Gudbrand Vigfusson edited the Sturlunga Saga for the Oxford Press (2 vols., 1878), 
the translators do right to remind us that there does not yet exist in English any 
version of this historical work. In partial fulfillment they offer such portions of the 
larger work as compose the subsidiary Gudmundar Saga, the life story of Gudmund, 
bishop of Holar in northern Iceland (1201-37), who a century later was surnamed “the 
Good” but whose fanatical activity and unbending character played a fatal role in' * 
the first decades of the thirteenth century, involving not only his own see but the 
Sturlung race and the entire island in unhappy feuds, and so paved the way for the 
final ‘annexation by the power of Norway. Gudmund came from a noble family gifted 
with an adventurous and reckless courage; but the crushing of his foot in a shipwreck 
turned him from the path of his fighting ancestors to a career in the church, As a 
priest he gained a reputation for great sanctity of life and went about Iceland hallowing 
wells and miraculously healing the sick. Chosen bishop against his will, he soon 
quarreled with the powerful chieftains (godars) who had looked for understanding 
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and co-operation from him; instead of friendly and subservient he proved demanding 
and brusque. He raised a claim theretofore unknown in Icelandic courts, that church- 
men should not be subject to the secular laws, and seems to have cast himself con- 
sciously in the role of an Icelandic Thomas 4 Becket, with the great chiefs and 
members of the Sturlung clan taking the place of Henry H. Able to win the blind- 
adherence of some men, yet rousing the most furious opposition among others, he 
repeatedly suffered violence, capture, and exile, and many of his followers were cut 
down in bitter feuds, Devout and generous to the point of financial recklessness, he 
was implacable, unyielding, and unable to see the virtues of peace and compromise, 
till all Iceland wearied of him, and only death anticipated his formal deposition, The 
translation is capably done, and in addition to a map and genealogical table the transla- 

tors have supplied two valuable ‘introductions on Gudmund’s family and on the 
development of the Icelandic church up to his time. 


THE COMMENTARIES OF PIUS II. Books II and II. Translation by Florence Alden 
Gragg. With Historical Introduction and Notes by Leona C. Gabel. [Smith College 
Studies in History, William Dodge Gray, Hans Kohn, and Ray Allen Billington, 
Editors. VoL XXV, Nos. 1-4, October, 1939-July, 1940.] (Northampton, Department 
of History, Smith College, pp. 115-291.) The second and third books of The Com- 
mentaries of Pius II in translation form the second installmént of an extensive and 
altogether praiseworthy project. They will.be received with gratitude by all students 
of the Italian Renaissance, and in this case there can be little objection to the defini- 
tion of gratitude as a lively expectation of favors to come. The extent and something 
of the significance of the projected work have been noted already in this journal in a 
review of the first book, published five years ago. The unhappy Council of Mantua, 
called to organize a new crusade against the Turks, furnishes the central theme of 
this installment, as the pope's election did of the first. Here, more than ever, Pius is the 
complete humanist. Each stage of the long journey to Mantua inspires him to erudite 
comments on the Roman nomenclature, the antiquities, and history of the region. 
Once at the council he seems to revert in part to the spirit of the crusading age, but 
his optimistic reliance on the persuasive power of rhetoric is in the pure humanist tradi- 
tion. Surely no one but a quattrocento scholar could have believed that three hours : 
of faultless Latin would be sufficient to overcome the practical objections of the Euro- 
pean princes to what they obviously considered a utopian scheme. The age when all 
members of the Christian commonwealth could unite in war against the infidel had 
passed, and Ciceronian eloquence could not bring it back. The use of the original 
‘manuscripts, from which many significant passages were deleted in the published 
form of the Commentaries, continues to add to the interest of the work, though none 
of the expurgata here is as illuminating as those dealing with the election of Pius in 
Book I. Three categories, however, all fairly frequent, are worth noting: unkind com- 
ments on the peculiar habits and characteristics of the inhabitants of the various cities 
through which the pope passed; expressions of strong antidemocratic bias, particularly 
in relation to Sienese politics; and circumstantial accounts of the vices of sundry 
princes, prelates, and condottieri. i WaLLace K, FERGUSON 


HERBS FOR THE MEDIAEVAL HOUSEHOLD, FOR COOKING, HEALING, 
AND DIVERSE USES. By Margares B. Freeman. (New York, Metropolitan Museum, 
_ 1943, pp. 61, $1.50.) 
GENERAL, Politica AND INSTITUTIONAL 


Wiiam M. Gaern. Flago of St Victor: De Tribus Maximis Circumstentiis Gestorum. 
Speculum, Oct. s 
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F. Dvorni. The First Wave of the Drang nach Osten. Cam. Hist. Jour., VIL, ne. 3 (1943). 

R W. Sournesn. The First Life of Edward the Confessor. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 

Davi DoucLas. “Companions of the Conqueror.” History, Sept. 

Grorce L. Hasgins. A Forged Charter,of William the Conqueror. Speculum, Oct. 

N. Dennotm-Younc. The “Paper Constitution” Attributed to 1244. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 
Hoary JENKINSON. The First Parliament of Edward I. Ibid. 

Ferm Gruszrr. Sir John Fortescue's dominium regale et politicum, Med. et Human., Fasc. I. 
Srivia L. Tmrorr. The Problem of Conservatism in Fifteenth-Century England. Speculum, July. ` 
H. G., Ricuarpson. The Irish Parliament Rolls of the Fifteenth Century. Eng. Hist. Rev., Oct. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


A, E. R. Boax. Christianity and the Fall of Rome: A Reappraisal. Queen's Quar., so (1943), 
235-46.' 

Jonn N. Harrzer. Jerome the Christian Cicero. Class. Weekly, Dec. 13. 

Ferm O. Braw. The Expansion of Irish Christianity. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1943. 

Jonn Hennig. St Columbanus in the Liturgy. Irish Eccles. Rec., Nov. $ 

Srærman M. Kuun. The Vespasian Psalter and the Old English Charter Hands. Speculum, Oct. 
[palacographical]. 

Juan Misram. A Vita Sanctae Mariae Magdalenae GHL. 5456) in an Eleventh-Centary Manu- ` 
script. Speculum, July. 

Ear J. Kurrm. Bec and Its Influence, 1062-1163. Hist, Bull., Jan. 

Davp KwowLes, The Cultural Influence of English Medieval Monasticism, Cam, Hist. Jour., 
VI, no. 3 (1943). 

Ricmaro W. Emery. The Friars of the Sack. Speculum, July. 
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M. L. W. Lasrver. A Fragment from an Insular Manuscript of Isidore. Med. et Human., Fasc. IL. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


THE MAKING OF MODERN BRITAIN: A SHORT HISTORY. By John Bartlet 
Brebner and Allan Nevins, Columbia University. (New York, W. W. Norton, 1943, 
pp. 243, $2.50.) The authors say in their preface that they are trying to show “that 
British history is in signal degree a record of the growth of freedom and representa- 
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tive institutions; of the achievements, under law, of both individual energy and social 
enterprise . . . that.many of the American traditions spring directly from British ideas, 
institutions, and practices.” Professor Nevins contributes the first chapter, entitled 
“The Significance of British History,” which has no essential connection with the rest’ 
of the book and might well have been published separately. His statements are sum- 
mary and too brief to convey much to a reader not already informed concerning the 
subjects treated. Consider, for example, two sentences that follow each other in the 
same paragraph (p. 22): “The Anglican church is a logical product of patriotic and 
religious forces working towards a natural fusion. The greatest of the British con- 
tributions to scientific thought, the orderly mechanics of Newton and the evolutionary 
doctrines of Darwin, fit precisely the general British cast of mind.” Professor Brebner 
is allotted fewer than two hundred pages of approximately 330 words each to tell the 
entire complicated story of the past of Great Britain, It is no reflection on his ability 
or competence in the field to say that the result is scarcely adequate for any imaginable 
type of reader. Indeed, Professor Nevins suggests (p. 16) that the “best initial approach 
to this. mighty record is as a vivid phantasmagoria, a series of, tableaux,” but his 
collaborator in carrying out the plan they jointly made offers a sketch more in the 
manner of an orthodox historian. The attempt to tell so much in so few words some- 
times conveys impressions that the author probably did not intend. After 1688 England 
is, for example, described (p. 103) as henceforth “a republic with representative gov-. 
„ernment and with a hereditary, but closely curbed, executive.” The introduction of 
toleration for “sectarian minorities” is. represented (p. 113) as “signalizing the separa- 
tion of church and state for which Locke argued in his Letter on Toleration.” A short 
narrative of British history would be useful for many types of American readers; 
unfortunately this little volume falls short of supplying this need. W. T. LAPRADE 


MAIN CURRENTS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By Frank J. Klingberg, Professor of 
History, University of California, Los Angeles. (New York, D. Appleton-Century, ` 

" 1943, pp. ix, 209, $1.65.) Out of the fullness of his knowledge of English and Ameri- 
can' history Professor Klingberg has attempted to trace and evaluate the main “cur- 
rents” in England's past. His book is neither a scholarly monograph nor a text, but 
an outline, the product of his teaching, intended, as he says in his preface, to serve 

` American students as a summary or as “the framework into which to fit their own 
discoveries and impressions.” Believing that English history by its similarities and 
contrasts can guide us to a better understanding of the history of our own country 
and our “American way,” Dr. Klingberg discusses British heritages, constitutional, 
economic, social, “the immigrant chests of culture,” as well as the things which “did 
not take ship,” and their modification in America. He tells the story simply, in pic- 
turesque language familiar to the ordinary American reader. Interest is sustained by’ 
frequent anecdote and quotation, by parallels drawn between English and American 
institutions and customs, by illustrative gleanings from recent scholarship.: As might . 
be expected from one whose major contribution has been made in the field of human-. 
itarianism and the migration of ideas, the stress is on social history, and the best read- 
ing is in chapters dealing with social change in the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. The book is marred by occasional minor inaccuracies, especially in the early 
chapters, and by ambiguous sentences, due perhaps to overcondensation. Suggestions 
for further reading, based upon practical experience in the classroom, are up to date 
and should prove useful to both student and teacher. On the whole, the book accom- 
plishes its purpose inasmuch as it stimulates interest and the desire for further reading 
in English history, presents fresh interpretations of well-known facts, and contributes 
to our understanding of the forces which have helped. to mold America. 

Norma Anass 
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MINUTES OF THE SYNOD OF ARGYLL, 1639-1651. Edited by Duncan C. Mac- 
tavish. [Publications of the Scottish History Society, Third Series, Volume XXVII.] 
(Edinburgh, University Press, 1943, PP. xxii, 254, 8, 20, 12.) The present volume 
under review is the first of a series of two dealing with the activities of the Synod of 
Argyll from the beginning of the Bishops’ Wars to the Restoration of Charles II and. 
Scottish episcopacy. The synod was essentially a frontier organization covering a 
rather wild and lawless part of the west Highlands, including the islands of Arran, 
Bute, and the Hebrides. The frontier conditions are well illustrated by the activities 
of the ecclesiastical court. There were widely scattered parishes to be served and others 
to be established. The gentry who had appropriated lands of the old church had to 
be persuaded or forced to pay the salaries of the new ministers. Moral principles had 
to be instilled, rebels resisted, episcopalians curbed, and students trained for the min- 
istry. We find in these records not only a picture of ecclesiastical life but also much 
information on political and social conditions in the west of Scotland during this 
period. The only drawback is that the editor did not include a map of the synod's 
bounds to facilitate an understanding of its activities. W. STANFORD Rew 


FUR: A STUDY IN ENGLISH MERCANTILISM, 1770-1775. By Murray G. Lawson. 
With a Foreword by Harold A. Innis. [University of Toronto Studies, History and 
Economics Series, Vol. IX.] (Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1943, pp. xxiii, 
140, cloth $1.75, paper.$r.50.) This small monograph is a part of a much larger study 
of the American fur trade. The very condensed foreword by Professor Innis gives 
some idea of the scope of the entire subject and is almost as important as the mono- 
graph itself. In it he states that this study is intended to cover only a small gap in the 
larger field of investigation. This explains important omissions. The monograph has ~ 
four main chapters, one chapter of conclusions, a critical bibliography, and an appendix 
which contains full tables of statistics concerning the importation and exportation of 
furs and felt hats during the years covered by the investigation. Apparently the 
statistics have been compiled from microfilm copies of Customs 3 at the University 
of California, here printed for the first time. The author has confined his report to 
the British regulation of the fur industry and the forces back of that regulation. Very 
largely it is a study of the British hat industry, three of the four main chapters dealing 
with that subject. The justification given for this concentration is that furs were 
chiefly used for hats, especially beaver hats, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. “Throughout the period covered by this study, hatters’ furs accounted for 
more than 65 per cent of the value of the English imports of furs, and for more than 
45 per cent of the exports” (p. 65). The main conclusions of interest to students of 
the period are that (1) furs were mostly used for hats and not for clothing; (2) styles 
in hats profoundly affected the demand for furs; (3) the European market for hats 
was more important than the colonial during most of the period; (4) the total value 
of American furs represented a very small part of the total imports from the colonies, 
being only a little more than one per cent for the thirteen colonies after 1722; (5) the 
total exports of “fur” hats accounted for less than one fourth of one per cent of the 
value of exports from England. There is no mention of any important fur merchants 
or dealers in furs. There is no discussion of “skins” as distinguished from “furs.” 
Customs districts are sometimes confused with colonies—New England is regularly 
treated as though it were a single colony. In Tables G and B, Africa, East India, 
and the Straits are classified as a part of Europe. Isle of Man regularly appears as 
“Isle of May.” There is much in the statistics that is not brought out in the discus- 
sion, such as the importance of Pennsylvania as a source of supply for furs after 1750, 
the importance of Virginia and New England as markets for English hats during the 
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entire period, the large export tọ the colonies of foreign hats, and the reason for 
heavy exports of colonial furs from England to Russia, We hope the author will 
discuss these topics in future papers. i O. M. DICKERSON 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AND THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Wilfred Brenton Kerr, Associate Professor of 
History, University of Buffalo. (Sackville, New Brunswick, Busy East Press, 1942, 
pp. 172, $2.25.) This is the second study in a series on “the colonies which did not 
join in the American revolution.” Professor Kerr dealt first with Bermuda. Now he 
discusses Nova Scotia (which prior to 1784 included New Brunswick), Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland and concludes that the “behavior of Bermuda and of the 
Maritime Provinces in this period indicates that less stress might be laid on con- 
stitutional controversies as a cause-of the American revolution, and more on the 
growth of national ideas and sentiments.” Prince Edward Island, with a population 
of about 1,300 recently settled tenants who were mostly old countrymen, and New- 
foundland, a remote island which was then more “a fishery” than a colony, had 
indeed little national or American feeling; but Nova Scotia, where the great majority 
of the people were transplanted New Englanders, was a different proposition. In 
devoting more than two thirds of his space to Nova Scotia, the author recognizes this 
difference and the relative importance of the province; yet he underestimates the sym- 
pathy which many Nova Scotians had for the American side. It is true that Nova 
Scotia was “devoid of Adamses and Hancocks,” but, as he proceeds to relate, it was 
not without its Revolutionary leaders in certain localities. In view of all the difficulties 
of obtaining outside aid, the isolation of communities even within the colony, and 
the apathy which such a situation encourages, the fact that even a few men in dif. 
ferent places stood out for revolution indicates a deeper spirit of disaffection than 
Dr. Kerr admits in his generalizations, especially that on page 123. Although evidence 
of this spirit is not lacking in the narrative, it seems to have been largely overlooked 
in the summing up. The brevity of the book is one of the many indications of the 
time and care which went into its preparation. The text is compressed into 124 pages, 
followed: by a short bibliography, twenty-six pages of concise notes, and an adequate 
index. Written from “the general view-point,” it nevertheless contains much that is 
specific. The most notable contribution is probably the chapter on the intrigues for 
control of the Indians in what is now New Brunswick. J. S. MARTELL 


UN MONDE ETAIT LEUR EMPIRE, By Ringwes. (Montreal, Les Editions Variétés, 
1943, Pp. 350.) The author does not pretend that this book is more than a popularized 
account of the prehistory of the Americas. As such it is reasonably satisfactory, though 
many will look askance at the fictionized passages that describe the contacts of Indians 
and Northmen and the arrival of Columbus. The novelist turned historian may well 
be prone to such devices. The subject of the book is a novelty in French-Canadian 
historiography which has kept almost exclusively to a consideration of local history. 
In this sense this book represents a certain widening of the intellectual horizon in 
French Canada. It is perhaps significant that it is a novelist who is making the break, 
In another sense this book represents the narrowness of the French-Canadian outlook. 
Nowhere in America has isolationism been more profound than in this area. If in 
recent years there has been a growing concern with the rest of America, this has in 
itself been an attempt to sharpen the differentiation of French Canada from Europe 
and to weaken imperial ties rather than an expression of any deep intrinsic interest 
in America beyond the bounds of the St. Lawrence Vallev or, at most, beyond Canada. 
Since the fall of France in 1940 there has been an increasing effort to build cultural 
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ties between French Canada and the rest of Latin America, a more or less conscious 
attempt by French-Canadians to substitute Latin-American solidarity for the cultural 
backing of France as a means of survival in Anglo-Saxon North America. It will be 
remarked that this book focuses.upon Mexico. Ringuet would appear to harbor a 
wistful longing that French Canada, like Mexico, might have a long, purely American 
background instead of being a mere offshoot of Europe of rather less than four 
hundred years’ standing. This longing, it seems, has led him into a rather ridiculous 
endeavor “to annex the history of the land in which we live.” The absurdity of find- 
ing the past of Americans of French, English, or other European stocks anywhere 
save in Europe needs no pointing out; and to recognize the absurdity is to answer the 
author’s query as to why our students should know more about Macedonians and 
Visigoths than about Mayas and Aztecs. This book seems to me chiefly important as 
a sign of the times in French Canada. Ricuarp M. SAUNDERS 


LYTTON STRACHEY. By Max Beerbohm. [The Rede Lecture of 1943, delivered at 
Cambridge University.] (New York, Alfred A. Knopf,'1943, pp. 37, $1.00.) This is 
a charmingly written appraisal of Strachey by a discriminating friend and admirer. 
A few phrases of a general nature are worth quoting: “Even for spirits less fastidious 
than Strachey’s, there is, even at the best of times, a great charm in the past. Time, 
that sedulous artist, has been at work on it, selecting and rejecting with great tact. 
The past is a work of art, free from irrelevancies and loose ends. There are, for our 
vision, comparatively few people in it, and all of them are interesting people. The 
dullards have all disappeared—all but those whose dullness was so pronounced as 
to be in itself for us an amusing virtue. And in the past there is so blessedly nothing 
for us to worry about. Everything is settled. There’s nothing to be done about it— 
nothing but to contemplate it and blandly form theories about this or that aspect of it.” 
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Autumn. ` 
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Psychosis of Today. Pacific Hist, Rev., Dec. 

Jonn W. Bare. Transportation from Ireland to America, 1653—60. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar., 1943. 
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Soc. Sci. Quar., Dec. 
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Exnest CAMPBELL MossNER. Hume's Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, 1734: The Biographical Sig- 
nificance. Huntington Library Quar., Feb, 
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Writings on Irish History, 1941; with Addenda, 1940. Irish Hist. Stud., Mar. 
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FRANCE 


AUTOUR DE L'EXPÉDITION DE SAINT-DOMINGUE: LES ESPOIRS D'UNE 
FAMILLE D'ANCIENS PLANTEURS (1801-1804). By G. Debien. [Notes d'histoire 
coloniale—III.] (Extract from the Revue de la Société d'Histoire et de Géographie 

_ d'Haiti, October, 1942, pp. 1-95.) During the period of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon, the Bourbons were not the only ones who looked fondly back to the days 
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before 1789 when they had things their way and all was right with the world. The 
St. Domingue planters shared such sentiments. No group in France, unless it was the 
shippers and merchants in the port towns, greeted the Peace of Amiens with more 
unalloyed joy. At last the way seemed clear to reduce the insurgent Negroes of St. 
Domingue to their former subjection. In this publication M. Debien has printed fifty- 
six letters which depict the hopes, fears, and disappointments of the Vanssay family - 
in the course of the Leclerc expedition. More than half of the letters were written by 
Armand de Vanssay to his mother, the Marquise de Vanssay, and to his brother 
’ Achilles, Armand, aged nineteen, went out to the colony in July, 1802. His purpose 
was twofold: first, to advance his military career in what appeared then to be a 
brilliant campaign, and, secondly, to look after the family's plantation interests, The 
first purpose was realized in a measure. General Rochambeau treated Armand like 
his own son, and he rose from the rank of sergeant to underlicutenant. Otherwise 
Armand experienced nothing but misfortune—he was terribly ill for a time with 
yellow fever, the stiff opposition of the blacks made it impossible for him to set planta- 
tion operations in motion, and he returned to France in October, 1803, so destitute that 
he was obliged to write to his mother for funds. These events are recounted artlessly 
in letters of singular charm. As M. Debien says, the letters contain no important 
revelations but they do afford an opportunity to view the Leclerc expedition through 
the fresh eyes of an appealing young soldier of fortune. C. L. LOKKE 
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NORTHERN EUROPE 
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BONDEN I SVENSK HISTORIA. By E. Ingers. (Stockholm, Landbruksfórbundets 


tidskrifts A/B., 1943.) A survey of the Swedish farmer as a member of society through 
the centuries. 
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Hoffstedt. (Stockholm, 1943, kr. 10.) Sweden at the congress of Nijmwegen. 
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hagen, 1943.) 

_ NY SVENSK HISTORIA, By Erik Lindorm. Three volumes. (Stockholm[?], 1938- 

42, kr. 220.) Covers the period of Carl XIV, Johan-Carl XV, Oscar I, and Gustaf V. 
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SVENSK FOLKHOGSKOLA UNDER 75 AR. Edited by Karl Hedlund. (Stockholm, 
Hokerbergs bokfórlag, 1943, Sw, kr. 17.50.) 


DE STORE FOLELSERS TID. By Ragnar Vold. (Oslo, Aschehoug; 1943, Sw. kr, 11 75+) 
Some national currents in the years 1879-80. 


FREDERIK VIII, 1843-1912. By P. Munch. (Copenhagen, 1943.) 


BARONER, BÖNDER OCH BOLSJEVIKER I ESTLAND. By Carl Mothander. (Stock- 
holm, Hókerbergs bokfórlag, 1943, Sw. kr. 10.) The Baltic barons and Estonian 
farmers during the years of independence and the ensuing Soviet penetration and 
occupation of 1939-41. 


IN 1 DET SISTA (Swedish EA S By Olavi Siipainen. (Ibid., 1943, Sw. kr. 
7.50.) A book about Finland's winter war. 


NORGES TREDJE KRIGSAR. By W. Brandt. (Stockholm, Bonniers, 1943, kr. 7.50.) 


FRA 9 APRIL TIL 17 MAI. By Hans Jacob Ustvedt. (Stockholm, Bonniers, 1943, Sw. 
kr. 1.50.) A discussion of Nordic problems with special stress on à postwar economic , 
questions. 


DANMARK I KAMP [Swedish translation from Danish]. By Morten Pihl. (Stock- 
holm[?], Jonson and Winter, 1943, Sw. kr. 1.75.) Survey of the events of August 29, 
1943, and their background, 

STORMAGTSPOLITIK OG EUROPAS SMAA STATER. By Einard Skov. (Copen- 
hagen, 1943.) 


i 


. ús , 
Serm Unpser. Fredrik Paasche: In Memoriam. Am. Scand, Rev., Dec. 

Marcarsr ScuLauca, The Women of the Icelandic Sagas. Ibid. 

Social Planning in Sweden. Internat. Labour Rev., Sept. 

K. Kocx. Swedish Economic Policy during the War, Rev. Ec. Stud., X, no. 2 ee 
` Joacmim Joesren. Denmark's Costly Revolt. Virginia Quar. Rev., Winter. 


_ GERMANY , SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 
. Ernst Posner 


THE DANUBE BASIN AND THE GERMAN ECONOMIC SPHERE. By Antonin 
Basch. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. 293, $3.50.) “The problems 
of Danubian economy, especially since 1931, in relation to Germany. By a Czech 
economist, now a member of the economics department of Columbia University.” 


ARTICLES 4 


H. S. BLumu. Recent American Research on Luther’s German Bible. Germanic Rev., Oct. 

Max Nevsourcer. British Medicine and the Gottingen Medical School in the Eighteenth Century. 
Bull. Hist. Medicine, Nov. e 

Wenxez Ricerer. Deutscher Geist und franzésische Literatur im Lichte der Sákularisierung. - 
Monatsh. }. Deutschen Unterricht, Oct. ie d 

Crrustopoun Dawson. The Politics of Hegel, Dublin Rev., Oct. 

- Soromon F. Broom, Man of His Century: A Reconsideration of the Historical Significance of 
Karl Marx. Jour. Pol, Ec., Dec. 

Kart J. R. Axnpr. Sealsficld’s Early Reception in England and America, Germanie Rev., Oct. 

Verr VaLentin, Bismarck and Lasker. Jour, Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. : 

Louz I. Dusun. Robert Koch: A Centenary, 1843-1943. Am. Scholar, Winter. 
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The Economic Impact of Imperial Germany, Tasks Ec. Hist., Dec. 
Hans Rosenbero. Agricultural Policy. 
Rosexr A. Brapy. Industrial Policy. i 
Mary E. TowNsEND, Commercial and Colonial Policies. 
Grorce Boas. The Occupation of Enemy Territory: Human Relations in Military Government 
[Rhineland, 1918-19]. Public Opinion Quar., Winter. 
Harserr Rosiysk1. Rebuilding the Reichswehr, Atlantic Monthly, Feb. 
Bernard D. WerwnYb. Nazification of Science and Research in Nazi Germany. Jour, Central 
Europ. Affairs, Jan. 
HaroLn von Hore. German Literature in Exile, Ger. Quar., Jan. ] 
J. L. Brown. Deutschtum and Amerika. Jour, Legal and Pol. Sociol., Oct. 
ALBERT Carr. The Five Fatal Mistakes of the Axis, Harper's, Feb. 
Conditions in the Baltic Republics and White Russia under German Occupation: Economic and 
Labour Measures in 1941-1942. Internat. Labour Rev., Feb. 
Dororuy Thompson. Signals from Germany. For; Affairs, Jan. 
H. A, DeWzerp. Germany's Strategic Position. Yale Rev., Winter. 
Avsert Gutmann, Germany and a New Europe. Antioch Reo., Winter. 
ALFRED Kanrorowlcz. “Free Germany” in Moscow, a Weapon of Psychological Warfare, Free 
World, Feb. 
Kurr Lewis. The Occupation of Enemy Territory: The Special Case of Germany. Public Opinion 
Quar., Winter. 
Grecon Zrmmzr, The Occupation of Enemy Territory: Rehabilitating Fascist Youth. Ibid. 
AurxL KoLNAr. Danubia: A Survey of Plans of Solution. Jour. Central Europ. Affairs, Jan. 
S. H. Tomson, Recent Pamphlet Literature on Central Europe. Ibid., Oct. and Jan. 
Josera S. Roucex. The Sociological Weaknesses of Federation Plans for Eastern Europe, Jour. 
Legal and Pol. Sociol., Oct. 
Werner Nar. Europäische Schweiz, Schweiz. Hochschulzeitung, July. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 
ARTICLES 


AnoELINE H. Loorasso. Due lettere inedite di Silvio Pellico. Italica, Sept. 

Id. Poe's Piero Maroncelli. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Sept. 

Warrer Toscanini. La leggenda di una Casa Savoia liberale. Italia ds Feb. 1. 
James Morpny. The Italian Monarchy. Nineteenth Century, Jan. 

Id. The Problem of Power in Italy, Ibid., Nov. 

R. P. Durr. Fall of Mussolini. Labour Monthly, Sept. 

Bengpetro Croce. The Fascist Germ Still Lives. New York Times Mag., Nov. 28. 
Enzo TacLiacozzo. What Croce Means to Italian Youth. Countercurrent, Jan. 
Luici Srurzo, The Roman Question before and after Fascism. Rev. Pol., Oct. 

1d. Christian Democracy in Italy. Commonweal, Jan, 28. 

Id. The Church and Democracy and Salvemini—La Piana. America, Nov. 6. 

Id. The Vatican and Fascism, as Seen by Salvemini and La Piana. Commonweal, Dec. 17. 
Groras La Prana and GAETANO SALVEMINI. An Answer to Don Sturzo. Countercurrent, Feb. 
Harry H. Franneny. Salvemini, the Catholic Church, and Fascism. Free World, Jan. 
G. Sarvemist. Bishops, Archbishops, Cardinals, Popes, and Fascism. Ibid., Mar. 

Id. Program for Italy. New Repub., Nov. 15. 

Id. King’s Men. Nation, Nov. 27. 

Id. Freedom of Worship in Italy. Ibid., Dec. 11. 

Id. From Moscow to Naples. New Repub., Dec, 27; Countercurrent, Dec. 

1d. Liberated Italy. Nation, Jan. 1. 

1d. Italian War Prisoners. New Repub., Jan. 10. . 

Roserr SENCOURT. How Mussolini Beguiled Italy. Contemp. Rev, Oct. 

Davm Jona. Fascist Propaganda. Countercurrent, Feb. 
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AurzLIO NatoLL I “grandi,” i “piccoli” e la reggenza: Documenti per la storia di domani. 
Mondo, Dec. : 

1d. L'astratto e il concreto: Documenti per la storia. di domani. Ibid., Feb. 

Carlo a. Prato. Problemi italiani vissuti da italiani in Europa [cont.]. Ibid., Dec. 

KENNETH A. Jonnson. Anglo-American Diplomacy in Italy. Italia Libera, Feb. 1. 

Luter Srurzo, Rennel of Rodd e la Sicilia. Mondo, Dec. 

RANDOLFO Pacctarpr. Not Even a Dish Cloth [concerning Churchill and Italy]. Isalia Libera, 
Mar. no. 

Giovanni ViLLaNt. The Bombardment of Montecassino, Ibid. 

Marce.Lo Maersrro. Louis Adamic and the Italians. Mondo, Dec 

Ivor Tuomas. The Future of Italy. Contemp. Rev., Nov. 

Mario Emaunr. The Economic Reconstruction of Italy: For. Affairs, Jan. 

Epwarp D. KLEINLERER. Future of Italy’s Colonies. New Barone; Jan. 

J. Scormxp. Italian Weapons. Infantry Jour., € Oct. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Y armolinsky 


ARTICLES 


A. MisuLiN. O voennom iskusstve skifov [Scythian military art]. Istoricheski zhurnal, on 8/9 
(1943). 

P. Srirmnov. Posadskie lyudi i ikh klassovaya bor'ba do serediny XVII veka [townspeople and 
their class struggle until the middle of the seventeenth century]. Ibid. 

O, J. Farperrsen. Alexander I and His League to End Wars. Russian Rev., Autumn. 

Z, Ecasrr. Otmena rabstva v S.Sh,A. i otkliki v Rossii [the abolition of arias! in U.S.A. and 
echoes of it in Russia]. Istoricheski xhurnal, nos. 8/9 (1943). 

Oscar HaLecki. Polish-Russian Relations—Past and Present. Rev. Pol., no. 5 (1943). 

Viabimiz' P. Tosossenxo. The’ Agrarian Policies of Russia and the Wars. Agricultural Hist., 


Far Eastern History 
E. H. Pritchard 


THE LAND OF THE GREAT IMAGE: BEING EXPERIENCES OF FRIAR 
MANRIQUE IN ARAKAN. By Maurice Collis. (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1943, 
pp. ix, 266, v, $3.00.) It is exceedingly difficult to define this extraordinary book in 
general terms. One can say that the author deals with the experiences of the Jesuit 
Friar Sebastiao Manrique in India and Arakan, “The Land of the Great Image,” 
between the years 1628 and 1636. The book may also be described as a magnificent 
painting of society in Portuguese India and in some of thóse kingdoms with which . 
the viceroys of Goa had dealings; it is a kind of historical-philosophical Baedeker of 
seventeenth century India. What Mr, Collis has really done is to give us one of the most 
illuminating treatises on the architecture and fabric of the Baroque mind, that bound- 
less and tireless will to expansion that sent the Portuguese adventurers to cast a ‘neck- 
lace of trading posts and forts around the shores of India, that yearning for universal 
spiritual sovereignty that exemplified the labors of the Jesuit fathers, This will 
to universal rule, temporal and spiritual, may be seen, too, in the account of King 
Thirithu-dhamma, who, in his aspiration to revive the ancient Indian concept of 
the Cakravartin or world ruler, led him to delve into the practice of necromancy. 
Although Manrique was a dogmatic theologian, never guilty of the sin of tolerance for 
pagan religions, it must be admitted that he had considerable powers of observation. 
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Mr. Collis PET of the traveler’s encounters with the Indian religions presents 
one of the clearest and most concise accounts of Buddhism and Brahmanism in this 
period, Indeed, the author's explanation of some of the more abstruse concepts of 
Buddhist metaphysic have seldom been equaled. There are many such irrelevant 
passages in the book and they are among the most interesting chapters: Manrique 
during his visit to Arakan noted the presence of Japanese, Sàmurai guardsmen, in 
that very patch of ground which Lord Mountbatten now strives to gain from their 
descendants. The only passage in the book which seems not only irrelevant but 
definitely weak is the author's conclusion that America, by the eventual defeat of 
Japan, will become the heir of Goa as a savior and creator of a universal state for 
Asian millions! BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 


BRITISH FAR EASTERN POLICY. By Gilbert Ernest Hubbard. [I. P. R. Inquiry 
Series.] (New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1943, pp. 104, $1.25.) 


ARTICLES 


K. M. Braumonr. Air Transport in the Pacific: A British View. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

Tuan-smeNO Chien. How to Deal with Japan after Victory. China at War, Dec. 

C. Y. Hsu. In the Wake of Japanese Retreat: Ap Account of Enemy Atrocities in Hupeb and 
Hunan. Ibid., Sept. 

Harry MacNamara. Australia and the United Nations. Amerasia, Oct. 25. 

Franx Ross McCoy. Our Relations with the Far East. For. Policy Reports, Oct. 15. 

MANUEL Sroane. The Japanese Are Sull in Peru. Asia, Dec. 

WaLrer T, SwinoLE. Trees and Plants We Owe to Asia..Ibid., Nov. 

RosweLL S. Brrrron. A Question of Early Shang. Jour, Am. Oriental Soc., Oct-Dec. 

Pao-cnuan Cao. Needed Changes in China's Rural System. China at War, Sept. 

Crma-Mar Cuen. China’s Constitutional Movement. Ibid., Oct. 

Id, Progress of Political Reform in Wartime China, Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., Mar.—June, 
1943. 

Yúan Cren, Post-war Foreign Policy, For. Policy Reports, Nov. 1. 

Tuan-sHeNG Curen. Wartime Local Government in China. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

S. R. Chow. China's Road toward Democracy. Free World, Nov. 

ALEXANDRA Davin-NezL. Mohammedans of the Chinese Far West. Asia, Dec, 

- Joun ve Francis, The Alphabetization of Chinese, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., Oct-Dec. 

Economic, Japanese Economic Exploitation of Occupied China [and] Japan in Manchuria. 
China at War, Sept. 

Sinex D. GamBLE, Daily Wages of Unskilled: Chinese Laborers, 1807-1902. Far Eastern 
Quar., Nov. 

L. CARRINGTON GoopricH and SHou-Hstan Han. The Ming Shih-lu. Ibid. 

L. CARRINGTON Goopricn. Cotton in China. Isis, Summer. 

Davin Crocxetr GraHaM. The Customs of the Chiang. Jour. West China Border Research Soc., 
1942. 

Tsar-yu Hsiao, A Project for Reestablishing Libraries in China after the War, China Inst. Bull., 
Sept.—Oct. 

Y. Y. Hsu. Sidelights on China’s Wartime Production. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

1d, The Pao-chia System in China, Far Eastern Survey, Dec, 8. 

WimLiam C. JomnsToNE. Japan's “New” China Policy. Ibid., Sept. 22. 

Yu-cHuan Ko, A Pattern for Industrialization. China at War, Oct. 

Mo-yo Kuo. A Poet with the Northern Expedition, Translated by Josiah W. Bennett. Far Eastern 
Quar., Nov. 

C-re Kwel. Science, Education, and China’s Reconstruction. Sct. Monthly, Nov. 

KENNETH S. Larourerre. Samuel Wells Williams [1812-84]. Notes on Far Eastern Stud. in 
Am., Spring, 1943. 

Cron- Mine Lx. China in World Economy. For, Policy Reports, Nov. 1. 

Yu-yine Li, Where Is China Going? Free World, Oct. 
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N. C. Lro. China's Political Development. Far Eastern Survey, Oct, 6. 

C.Y. W..MznG. Foreign Enterprise in Postwar China. Ibid., Nov. 3. 

GUENTHER STEIN. Overseas Chinese Look Ahead. Far Eastern Survey, Nov. 17. 

Id.. China's Internal Transport System. Ibid., Oct. 20. 

Koymo Tomrra. A Chinese Sacrificial Stone House of the Sixth Century a. pv. Bull, Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, no. 242. 

Wen-Hao Wonc. China's Industry—Past and Present. China at War, Oct. 

Cic-Cuao Wo. Internal Economic Development, For. Policy Reports, Nov. 1. 

Id, Industrial Areas in Post-war China. China at War, Oct. 

Cr’t-sun Yeu. Work of Academia Sinica, 1937-42. Quar. Bull. Chinese Bibliog., Mar—June, 
1943. 

WALDEMAR GURIAN. The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, Rev. Pol., Apr., 1943. 

A. N. Pousar. The Influence of Chingiz-Khán's Yasa upon the General Organization of the — 
Mamluk State, Bull. School Oriental Stud., X, 862-76. 

Arlan B., Corg, Japan's Population Problems in War and Peace, Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

E, Hanser Norman, Militarists in the Japanese State. Ibid. 

Fo Sun. The Mikado Must Go. China at War, Dec. 

Wrirem Benson. Labor Problems.in Southeast Asia. Pacific Affairs, Dec. 

J. O. M. BroEx. The Future of Southeast Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Dec. 22. 

Gruzert Cant. Oceania: What to Do about It, Asia, Dec. 

G. Coxpis, Études cambodgiennes, XXXII. ‘La destination funéraire des raid monuments 
Khmèrs. Bull, école française d'Extreme-Oriens, XL. 

R Daer, Notes sur un linteau de P’imai. Ibid. 

Id. Uù nouveau cimetière Cam à Thé'i-an. Ibid. 

Maurice Garza, Essai sur la connaissance de Naŭk Pin après Anastylose, Ibid. 

Id, Le gopura de Práh Palilai. 1614, 

Id, Le degagement du Phnom Króm. řbid. 

Vicror GoLouBeu. Le Tambour Mélallique de Hoang-Ha. Ibid. 

Dora Gorving. A Lecture on the Sculpture of Indochina, Siam, and Java. Jour. Royal Asiatic 
Soc. (1942), pp. 132~38. 

C. HarrLeY Gratran, Confederation or Conglomeration [Oceania]. Asia: Dec, * 

Paul Livy. Les traces de l'introduction du Bouddhisme 4 Luang Paba: Bull. école franguise 
d'Extreme-Orient, XL. 

SeLpen C. MENEREE. Thailand in Bondage. Asia, Nov. : 

K. A. NiLaraNTA Sasraz Sri Vijaya. Bull. école française d’Extreme-Orient, XL. 

. M. R. Sent Pramoy. Thailand and Japan. Far Eastern Survey, Oct. 20. 

Lawrence K, -Rosincer, Independence for Colonial Asia—the Cost to the Western World. 
For. Policy Reports, Feb, 1. 

Roper Sarge. Further Analysis of the Pyu Inscriptions. Harvard Jour. Asiatic Stud., Sept. 

R. O. WinsteorT. Nature in Malay Literature and Folk Verse. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. (1943), 
PP. 27-33. 

. On the Chinese Communist Party: Kuomintang C, E. C. Manifesto. China at War, Oct. 
The Moscow Declaration: The Cairo Communique. Ibid., Dec. 
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E. C. Burnett 


GENERAL 


THE PLANTING OF THE SWEDISH CHURCH IN AMERICA: GRADUATION 
DISSERTATION OF TOBIAS ERIC BIORK. Translated and edited by Ira Oliver 
Nothstein. [Augustana Library Publications, Number 19, William Bachr, General 
Editor.] (Rock Island, Augustana College Library, 1943, pp. 39.) Dr. Nothstein has 
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performed a real service in translating and annotating this little treatise, written in 
1731, of which only two Latin copies are known to exist in the United States. The 
author of this Uppsala dissertation was a native of America, the son of a pastor who 
played a prominent role in the revival of Swedish Lutheranism along the Delaware 
about the year 1700 and in the building of the Old Swedes’ churches in Wilmington 
and Philadelphia which are still in use, He writes as a theologian rather than as a 
historian, and his opus is fragmentary and not well organized. Nevertheless, the 
student of life in the middle colonies may find something of interest here, particularly 
in regard to the religious situation, including the religious attitude of the Indians and 
the close co-operation between the Swedish and Anglican churches. Conran PETERSON 


ORIGINS OF AMERICAN SOCIOLOGY: THE SOCIAL SCIENCE MOVEMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By L. L. Bernard, Washington University, and Jesste 
Bernard, Lindenwood College. (New York, Thomas Y, Crowell, 1943, pp. xiv, 866, 
$6.50.) To express adequate appreciation of this work would far exceed space limits 
allotted to its review. It represents enormous outlays of time, energy, and resource- 
fulness in searching out materials both American and European to produce what is 
virtually a genealogy of American sociology. There is nothing comparable to it in 
extent or detail as a contribution to the “history of ideas.” Bury’s essay on the idea of 
progress appears extremely limited when measured against this Cyclopean structure. 
This volume should prove of value and interest to any and all of the separated 
branches of social science, and particularly to historians (notably part 11, on the 
historical method and social science), since the content and method of the work are 
predominantly historical. This is not “historical sociology”—if there be such a thing— 
but a history of sociology and incidentally of its sister disciplines. Its avowed purpose 
is to give an account of the “Social Science Movement” as the “most direct and im-' 
mediate predecessor of the academic discipline sociology”; hence it traces the phases 
through which early social philosophy, Comtean influence, utopian social reconstruc- 
tion, various types of social reform, and collegiate teaching passed and by synthesis 
and later division produced a fairly distinguishable entity. The movement began as 
an effort to improve the condition of mankind by social reconstruction and ended in 
the twofold purpose of seeking to set up a theory of social organization and evolu- 
tion as a guide to human betterment and implementing that theory by concrete social 
legislation and corrective agencies. The authors put this, all into a single eloquent 
sentence: “A very noble impatience with social and economic injustice, and an carnest 
determination to do something about it—that was Social Science.” Vast as the dimen- 
sions of this work are, it does not profess to tell the whole story, for by design it omits 
many of the philosophical strands woven into all the social sciences, Comte is the only 

* philosopher rated as supremely significant in this story, and nearly a quarter of the 
book is devoted to his influence. One might quarrel with the authors over the rela- 
tively large space devoted to such men as Brisbane or Masquerier by contrast with the 
small area given to Sumner. “Sumnerologists” will probably writhe over the dictum 
that their hero almost totally lacked originality and genius and that for compensation 
“he was one of the best examples of the doctrine of meticulous thoroughness and 
industry which he preached.” Some readers may attribute to the authors undue anti- 
religious bias; but if any it is probably antitheological and derived from the very 
nature of their story. Not the least service of the work is to reveal how most of current 
theories, concepts, and procedures were clearly anticipated seventy years ago. More- 
over, the work is timely, because it makes almost startlingly evident that the immediate 
scientific precursors and forebears of sociology were in the direct line of that present 
view of life which is in conflict with totalitarianism and domination by brute force. 

Axtaur J. Topp 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF JOSEPH REED. By Ellsworth Eliot, jr. [Yale University 
Library Miscellanies, HI.) (New Haven, Yale University Library, 1943, pp. 42.) 
Joseph Reed’s correspondence with Lord Dartmouth, secretary for the colonies, his 
wife’s English family connections, an unfortunate letter to General Charles Lee, 
whose answer came inadvertently to General, Washington’s attention, and the suspicion 

. against him voiced by Arthur Lee have long since raised the question whether 
Colonel Reed’s patriotism was entirely dependable. Mr. Eliot here presents new evi- 
dence and reviews that already known. His volume opens with an undated order 
from General Howe’s headquarters not to molest nor injure Joseph Reed in his person 
or property, endorsed in a different hand on the back, “Joseph Reed sworn Feby. 
21st, 1777," a document gravely deepening the doubt as to his patriotism. With this 
incriminating evidence there is a condensed biographical sketch; just enough to let 
the reader make the acquaintance of Colonel Reed. Mr. Eliot’s presentation of in- 
formation gleaned from Reed’s correspondence to show how the doubt of his 
patriotism arose reveals painstaking research, bringing in Reed’s delegation by Wash- 
ington to receive General Howe's representatives in 1776 and a review of the letters 
and publications accusing and defending Reed’s integrity. To one not familiar with 
the details of the history of the time, the review of Reed’s correspondence is some- 
what confusing. For example, more than one Lee figures in Reed’s life, and the 
distinction is not always clear between the diplomat who wrote letters about Reed and 
the general who wrote letters to him. The account of the pamphlet polemics is ex- 
cellent, The study is obviously preliminary, and the author is not convinced by the 
new evidence of Reed’s duplicity. General Howe’s order is not unique. The reviewer 
recently saw a similar order, for the protection of one John Hutchinson, signed by 
John Montressor, one of Howe’s aides. The Howe order may have been some sort of 
safe-conduct given to Reed for his negotiation in 1776. The endorsement of February 
21, 1777, will probably prove a more stubborn enigma. The pamphlet is attractively 
bound and beautifully printed. The frontispiece is an excellent reproduction of James ` 
Peale’s miniature portrait of Reed. The thorough bibliography includes neve 
and books cited which deal with the main argument of the book. - 

CHArLEs C. SAVAGE, yr 


THE CASE OF A. ened AGED FIFTY-SIX: SOME CURIOUS MEDICAL 
ASPECTS OF LINCOLN’S DEATH AND OTHER STUDIES. By Otto Eisenschiml. 
(Chicago, Abraham Lincoln Bookshop, 1943, pp. 52, $3.50.) 


THE UNITED STATES 1865-1900: A SURVEY OF CURRENT LITERATURE 
WITH ABSTRACTS OF UNPUBLISHED DISSERTATIONS. Edited by Curtis 
Wiswell Garrison. Volume I, SEPTEMBER, 1941-AUGUST, 1942. (Fremont, Ohio, 
the Rutherford B. Hayes-Lucy Webb Hayes Foundation, 1943, pp. ix, 177.) This 
little volume is the first of a series in which the promoters plan an annual issue. The 
present ‘one covers only books and articles published within the twelve months ending 
August 31, 1942, and dealing with the years 1865-1900. These date limits mark the 
active years of Rutherford B. Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, and the Hayes Foundation seeks 
through this publication to aid citizens in general “to understand the period in which 
they lived and moved.” The project is no mere neighborhood undertaking. The edi- 
torial board includes prominent historians throughout the country, and the fifty-three 
contributors are even more widely distributed. The survey brings under observation 
works on religion, literature, art, and intellectual movements as well as economic, 
political, and historical studies. The total number of titles covered is 203, besides data 
relating to fifty-six doctoral dissertations accepted by various universities during 1942. ` 
To distinguish these “critiques” from the usual type of review, the guide for the con- 
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tributor, in effect, is the question “Do we learn anything new?” In future issues it is 
` planned to summarize each group of contributions with the purpose of enabling the 
intelligent layman to “understand, what this body of writing is doing for society.” 
The present volume gives promise that, guided by the light of experience, the venture 
will be carried forward with increasing’ usefulness. Homer C. Hocketrr 


HARRIET TUBMAN. By Earl Conrad. (Washington, Associated Publishers, 1943, 
pp. xiv, 248, $3.25.) Earl Conrad, author of this first full-length biography of the 
woman “black as paint” who was an American heroine of yesterday and is still one 
of the idols of today as the “Moses of her people,” claims that “the white publishers 
would not issue” the book “because this is of the people that the white rulers are 
slow to free.” Naturally his concept of freedom transcends legal emancipation. Never- 
theless, his story of Harriet Tubman, a woman born a slave in Maryland “probably” 
‘in 1820, is not broken by his indulgence in his own homilies. He recites the odyssey 
of one who was never a slave by nature in a straight, flowing, and careful account 
of her perilous exploits, from the time when she conducted from two to three hundred 
- slaves out of servitude along the underground railway to liberty without “losing a 
soul,” through the years of the Civil War during which she was a scout, a spy, a 
nurse, and a strategist working with federal officers in South Carolina, amid the aboli- 
tion and suffrage movements, on to her matriarchal care of the ex-slaves, ending with 
the military honors accorded her at her death in Auburn, New York, in 1913. He 
acknowledges the assistance and friendship she won from powerful white folk. His 
story is heavily documented. He names “men and women from all walks of life, 
Negro and white,” who helped him to assemble his materials. Why then should white 
publishers refuse to print his story of the Negro heroine? The claim is difficult to 
accept. Can it be that the last sentence establishes it? It poses the question: “How 
many of the white race exist today who will ever merit equal recognition with Harriet 
Tubman?” But this question is a quotation from the editorial in the Auburn Citizen 
published the day after her burial, In terms either of quantity or quality that question 
may be unanswerable. Perhaps no living member of her own race will ever merit 
equal recognition from men and women who study the judgment passed on her in 
1868 by another great Negro, Frederick Douglass, and included in this biography. 
f Mary R. BEARD 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS: TALES OF A LONG LIFE. By Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt. (New York, Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1943, pp- 332, $3.00.) 


.DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 
1942-1943. Edited hy Edward Atwood Henry. (New York, H. W. Wilson, 1943, 
pp. 123, $2.50.) 

YORKTOWN: CLIMAX OF THE REVOLUTION. Edited by Charles E. Hatch, jr., 
and Thomas M. Pitkin. [National Park Service, Source Book Series, Number 1.] 
(Washington, Government Printing Office, 1941, pp. vi, 26, 15 cents.) “This book is an 
attempt to portray the crowning campaign of the American Revolution in the lan- 
guage of participants.” There are six illustrations. 2 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN FROM HIS OWN WORDS AND CONTEMPORARY AC- 
COUNTS, Edited by Roy Edgar Appleman. [National Park Service, Source Book 
‘Series, Number 2.] (/id., 1942, pp. viii, 55, 20 cents.) “It is the purpose of this book 
to bring together a few of the more important and significant passages of Lincoln’s 
letters, speeches, and state documents, together with firsthand observations and 
appraisals of the man by some of those who saw him with contemporary eyes.” 
There are twenty-four illustrations, “themselves contemporary historical documents.” 
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THE BUILDING OF CASTILLO DE SAN MARCOS. By Albert C. Manucy, Assistant 
Historical Technician, Castillo de San Marcos National Monument. [National Park 
Service, Interpretive Series, History No. 1.] (Idid., 1942, pp. ii, 34, 10 cents.) While this 
study is primarily concerned with giving a historical and descriptive account of the 
actual building of the Castillo de San Marcos at St. Augustine, the events of a century 
that led to the building of the castillo are comprehensively related. There are ten 
illustrations. 


THE OLDEST LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY IN-AMERICA AND ITS FIRST STATE- 
HOUSE. By Charles E. Hatch, jr., Junior Historical Technician, Colonial National 
Historical Park, Yorktown, Virginia. [National Park Service, Popular Study Series, 

` History No. 15.] (1bid., 1943, pp. ii, 30, 10. cents.) The oldest legislative assembly in 
America was of course that assembled at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619. The historical 
setting in which the assembly was called is here set forth, together with an account 
of the acquisition of a statehouse in 1641. The remainder of the essay is concerned 
with the recent excavation of the foundations of the building and with an examination 
of its architectural structure. There are nine illustrations. 

Prompted by a suggestion made by the committee on government publications in its 
report last April, that ‘ ‘government documents receive much less notice in periodicals 
than they merit,” and that “more frequent reviews of them” in historical magazines 
might well be encouraged, the Department of Interior has sent to the Review the 
four publications of the National Park Service mentioned above, which have been - 
published during the past three years. Probably no more than a fraction of the mem- 
bers of the American Historical Association have been cognizant of the fact that the 
National Park Service has undertaken to bring out historical studies of a substantial 
character. In transmitting these items Mr. Herbert Kahler writes: “While these’ pub- 
lications have been written primarily for the layman visiting the historical areas under ' 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service, they are based, for the most part, on 
primary source materials, and, in the case of The Oldest Legislative Assembly in 
America and lts First State House, on archacological evidence supplementing the 
written record.” How it comes about that a-study of Abraham Lincoln comes within 
the purview of the National Park Service is not entirely clear. 


EDWARD DOUGLAS WHITE, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Sister Marte Carolyn Klinkhamer, O. P., of the Sisters of Saint Dominic, Congrega- 
tion of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Michigan. (Washington, Catholic University 
of America Press, 1943, pp. Vili, 308.) The author of this doctoral thesis has succeeded 
admirably in her purpose to examine White's “life and his owf opinions in the light 
of their relation to the legal and constitutional history of the period in which he 
lived.” The work is scholarly, compact, well documented. While sympathetic and 
appreciative it is refreshingly free from unsupported generalizations, is carefully 
restrained in tone, and makes no attempt at adulation or an undue magnification of 
White's importance. White’s family background, school studies, and his experience in 
civil law, politics, the legislature and supreme court of Louisiana, and as United 
States senator are succinctly stated, as well as the circumstances leading to his appoint- 
ment by Cleveland as an associate justice of the Supreme Court. Then follow chapters , 
on his contributions to administrative law, procedure, jurisdiction and international 
law, property, and due process, The ‘author has painstakingly analyzed the nearly 
six hundred cases in which White participated while associate justice, plus those 
while chief justice, with a view to ascertaining his “method of attack, his formulation . 
of decisions and his stylistic peculiarities.” This purpose has been well achieved not. 
withstanding the great quantity of White’s judicial output, the wide variety and the 
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complexity of lesa questions considered, his detailed statement of fact and pages of 
- history and precedent and, above all, a repellant, antithetical, and obscure style en- 
cumbered with involved periodic sentences, prolixity, and repetition. That the author 
has been able to follow White’s- reasoning, pierce through to the principles upon 
which his opinions were based, state them clearly, and appraise them judicially is a 
manifestation of industry, skill, and insight. Particularly to be commended is the 
author’s failure to succumb to the common temptation to consider too exclusively con- 
stitutional cases and her portrayal of White’s important and pioneer contributions to 
the development of administrative law. Ben W., PALMER 


THE LIFE OF ALBERT GALLATIN. By Henry Adams. Reprinted under the 
auspices of the Out-of-Print Books Committee of the American Library Association. 
(New York, Peter Smith, 1943, pp. v, 697, $7.50.) Librarians and scholars who have 
sought in vain to acquire this volume, first printed in 1879 and long out of print and 
unobtainable at any price, will welcome this reprint. Henry Adams wrote it at the 
time he was editing Gallatin’s Papers. It is still standard, if not definitive, and indis- 
pensable to the special student of the man, the period, or public finance. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By Roy F. Nichols, Professor 
of History, University of Pennsylvania, and Jeannette P. Nichols, Sometime Professor 
of History, Wesleyan College. [The Century Historical Series, William E. Lingel- 
bach, Editor.] (New York, D. Appleton-Century, 1943, pp. xvii, 626, lxx, $4.00.) 
“Teaching needs occasionally call for somewhat shorter textbooks, in which the history 
of American democracy is closely integrated with the place of the Republic in world 
affairs. . . . This book bas been prepared by abridging and combining three earlier 
books, The Growth of American Democracy, The Republic of the United States, and 
Twentieth Century United States, and adding new material.” 


TWENTIETH CENTURY UNITED STATES: A HISTORY. By Jeannette P. Nichols, 
Sometime Professor of History, Wesleyan College. [The Century Historical Series, 
William E. Lingelbach, Editor.] (/bid., 1943, pp. xiii, 435, lxxi, $3.50.) “Chap- 
ters 1 and u of this book have been written solely for it The greater part of 
Chapters u1—xvir of this book, inasmuch as they covered 1900-1939, has appeared in 
two carlier works, The Growth of American Democracy and Volume Il of The 
Republic of the United States; however, some of the material originally in these 
fifteen chapters has been omitted, their approach has been simplified and some new 
material has been inserted in them. Chapter xvm served in large part as the final 
chapter of Volume JI aforesaid; but the last third of it has been rewritten for present 
purposes, Chapter xix, the present concluding chapter, is chiefly new narrative.” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY IN WARTIME. Edited by William Fielding Ogburn. [Charles 
R, Walgreen Foundation Lectures.] (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943, 
* pp. vii, 237, $2.50.) In his introduction Professor Ogburn points out that this volume, 
containing eleven lectures delivered in the fall of 1942 at the University of Chicago 
under the Charles R. Walgreen Foundation, does not discuss what the world will be 
like after the war. It deals, rather, with wartime and the impact of the war upon us 
now. “Not much could be said about how lasting these effects of war will be,” says 
Professor Ogburn. “Many scars of war will remain after the armistice. On the other 
hand, some of our institutions will shift back to a peacetime normalcy.” The chief 
value of the book lies in calling direct attention to some of the changes that the war 
is inducing in our culture. It will then remain, in the years ahead, to follow these 
changes to ascertain which of them will reflect profound influences in modifying the 
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pattern of our culture and which are merely temporary. The book thus has a sig- 
nificance for the social historian who will find in it leads for his own further study. 
The scope of the volume, but not the unevenness of treatment, is indicated by the 
subjects and authors: “Population,” William F. Ogburn; “The Family,” Ernest W. 
Burgess; “The American Town,” W. Lloyd Warner; “The Urban Community,” 
Louis Wirth; “Farms and Farming Communities,” Lowry Nelson; “Social Science 
and the Soldier,” Samuel A. Stouffer; “The Role of the Citizen,” Ellsworth Faris; 
“The Japanese-Americans,” Robert Redfield; “Racial Ideologies,” Robert E. Park; 
“Crime,” Edwin H. Sutherland; “Morale,” Herbert Blumer, In general, the authors 
whose approach is statistical have made more useful contributions in that their chap- 
ters stimulate interpretations that are grounded in measurable phenomena. The book 
serves to underline the importance of verification as opposed to mere descriptive inter- 
pretation, in any studies of the long-time influence of the war upon social institutions 
and customs. It makes this contribution to the reader by forcing to his attention the 
contrast between those chapters that do include concrete data and those that are 
merely heavy with words. Brief bibliographies accompany each chapter, but obviously 
they are not intended to be comprehensive. MaLcoLmM M. Wier 


WAR AND PEACE AIMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS, SEPTEMBER 1, 1939- 
DECEMBER 31, 1942. Edited by Louise W. Holborn. Introduction by Hajo Holborn, 
Professor of History, Yale University. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1943, Pp. XV, 
730, $2.50.) Dr. Holborn has collected numerous utterances by official spokesmen for 
each of the United Nations on the related subjects of war aims and the character of 
the peace to be established after victory has been achieved. An appendix quotes from 
statements by the churches, parties, and minority political leaders of the United States 
and Great Britain. The texts have been assembled and edited with scrupulous care. 
Abridgments were obviously unavoidable, and the reader may possibly regret exci- 
sions from his favorite: documents, The editor has, however, been as skillful in this 
matter as one could legitimately desire. What does seem important is, first, whether 
the book was issued too soon and, second, whether its purpose is not too restricted. 
Professor Holborn remarks in his introduction, for instance, that a characteristic of 
the present war “is the democratic method by which the United Nations try to achieve 
a solution.” He holds that the demons of separatism and secrecy have been exorcised. 
But does the treaty recently concluded between Russia and Czechoslovakia support this 
optimistic view? Again, it may perhaps be seriously doubted that the omission of 
dissident statements by groups having considerable public support can be justified in 
a book professing to offer an analysis of significant utterances up to the time of pub- 
lication. Thus the editor does not quote from General Giraud or Lord Vansittart. 
Spokesmen for the Republican party in the United States are cited, but there is no 
reference to Mr. Landon or to the vocal Middle Western Senators. These and other 
omissions tend to strengthen one’s impression that the volume is designed to support 
the worthy thesis that steady progress is being made toward the creation of a strong 
and stable international society, rather than to supply a realistic, objective account of 
what the present state of mind in the countries terming themselves the United Nations 

© really happens to be. GEORGE N, SHUSTER 


` POSTWAR PLANS OF THE UNITED NATIONS. By Lewis L. Lorwin. (New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1943, pp. 319, $2.50.) “A factual and objective survey of 
the proposals and programs for national or domestic postwar reconstruction which 
have been formulated by governments and government officials, by organized economic 
groups, and by various social groups in the various countries of thé United Nations.” 
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CONNECTICUT YANKEE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By Wilbur L. Cross., (New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1943, pp. viii, 428, $5.00.) This is truly a delightful 
book. All the popular reviews have rightly hailed it for its charm, its gentle humor, 
and shrewd ‘comments. The historian will see in its opening pages on genealogy 
something typically New England and for its loyalty to rural Connecticut and Yale 
something typical of a joint product of both. To the history and mores of. both it 
makes a contribution. The historian who turns to it will be more relative in his judg- 
ments, more comparative in his estimates of the achievements of both as leaders in 
political or educational reform. “Uncle Toby,” however, was a real leader in both 
fields. To both he applied slow heat, nothing fiery or quixotic, but he got results. He 
does not go very deeply into an analysis of the forces that opposed him. The constitu- 
tion of 1818, which has come unscathed through a century and a quarter, has strewn 
the state with Old Sarumis from which came the hostile majorities that sabotaged 
his reform bills, but the governor who went in with state majorities supplied by the 
Manchesters and Birminghams of Connecticut has no comment on it. His hill-town 
background and the sweep of the national programs under the New Deal enabled 
Governor Cross to edge the state out of the rear ranks in social legislation. The fact 
that he was a graduate of Yale College and taught in Sheffield Scientific School 
enabled him equally well to unite them in putting through a long-overdue organiza- 
tion of a graduate school. There is-still something to being born right if you ‘are going 
to make changes palatable to an old society. A reformer who was equally at home on - 
a cracker box in the corner grocery or in the Yale Graduate Club was born right for 
the day and the tasks that faced him. Perhaps because he did not often raise his eyes 
beyond the limits set for him by birth and education, he saw more clearly the scenes 
and individuals before his eyes and described them more vividly. Perhaps the Con- 
necticut Yankee in him taught Governor Cross early that men and children and 
institutions sag back when told how much better their opposite number is doing. 
The reader though unfamiliar with Connecticut or Yale will deeply appreciate the 
man as a product of both and the book in which he reveals himself. If for no other 
reason the fact that he retired from Yale at the age limit and-then was governor for 
four terms, eight years, makes a record as unique in American public life as Wood- 
row Wilson's or John Quincy Adams’. G.S.F. 


STREET CORNER SOCIETY: THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF AN ITALIAN: 
SLUM. By William Foote Whyte. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943, pp. 
306.) “The author lived for three and one half years in ‘Cornerville’ in an eastern 
city to make this case study of an underprivileged Italian community, pao its 
relation to the American social structure.” 
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J. Haru Pruasants. Four Late Eighteenth Century Anglo-American Landscape Painters. Proc. Am. 
Antiquarian Soc., LIl, part 2. 

Arrmor Eowin Bye. Edward Hicks (1780-1849). Bull. Friends Hist. Assoc., Autumn. - 

Country Lerrs pe Esri. Belgrano and Washington—Their Collaboration in Immortality. 
Bull. Pan Am. Union., Feb. 

Rara C. Rope. Thomas Paine: Scientist-Religionist. Sci. Monthly, Feb. 

Riıcmaro Horsraprer. William Leggett, Spokesman of Jacksonian Democracy. Pol. Sci. Quar., 
Dec, 

Wenner Levi. The Earliest Relations between the United States of America and Australia. 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Jan. 

James Krre, Notes on a Tour Made in 1835, I. Ball. Friends Hist." Assoc., Autumn. 

Howazp R. Marzano, American Travellers in Rome, 1848-1850, Cath. Hist. Rev., Jan. , 
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Orro PoLLax. German Immigrant Problems in Eighteenth Century Pennsylvania as Reflected in 
Trouble Advertisements. 4m. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 

Asan W. Hoopes. Preliminary Report upon the Correspondence of the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion in the Welsh Collection. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Oct. * 

Marvin W, Scutace. The Workingmen's Benevolent Association: First Union of Anthracite 
Miners, Pennsylvania Hist., Oct. 

Wruum A. Ross, ym. Trends in the Pennsylvania Congressional Delegations (1789-1945). 
Ibid. 

Arame Posr. Early Efforts to Abolish Capital Punishment in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Jan. 

Loyo A. Brown. The Atlantic Neptune [London, 1774-84, recently acquired by the Historical 

_ Society of Pennsylvania]. Ibid., Oct. 

Lerrerts A, Lorrscmer, Presbyterianism and Revivals in Philadelphia since 1875. Ibid., Jan. 

Supplement to the Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Ibid. 

Warrer M. KoLLmorGEN. The Agricultural Stability of dè Old Order Amish and the Old 
Order Mennonites of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. Am. Jour. Sociol., Nov, 

Freprric A, GopcHarLes, Pennsylvania Statesmanship—at Home and Abroad. Americana, Oct. 


Documents . 


Lom Manta Mason and James Duncan PmLLips, The Journal of Elizabeth Cranch, Essex 
Inst. Hist. Colls., Jan... 

Groncz Davis Chase. Some Washington Allston Correspondence [1837-44]. New Eng. Quar., 
Dec, 

Kerru Huntress and Fago W, Lorca, Bryant and Illinois: Further Letters of the Poet’s Family. 
Ibid. 

. CarL J. Wepre. Poet and President [Edwin Arlington Robinson üd Theodore Roosevelt). Ibid. 

Arnoro J, H. vanLarr (tr.). The Lutheran Church in New York, 1649-1772: Records in the 
Lutheran Church Archives at Amsterdam, Holland. Bull. New York Public Library, Jan. 

` Gagra G, Huanes and Ricard Owen. A German Duke in America [concl.]. New York Hist, 
Jan. - 

Erse SINGMASTER, The Diary of Josephine Forney Roedel [1863-64]. Pennsylvania Mag, Hist. 
and Biog., Oct, 

Marocarzzt L, Barer. John Adams to Benjamin Rush [July 23, 1806]. Ibid., Jan. 
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LEAVES FROM AN OLD WASHINGTON DIARY, 1854-1863. By Elizabeth Lindsay 
Lomax. Edited by Lindsay Lomax Wood. (New York, distributed by E. P. Dutton, 
1943, pp. 256, $2.50.) This diary of Elizabeth Lindsay Lomax is disappointing to the 
historian who is searching for keen reactions and fresh light on public affairs and 
leaders in a most dramatic era. The writer was nothing more than a most casual, in- 
accurate, and superficial reporter of events of significance in this troubled period. 
Although she entertained important public figures and even had a conference with 
President Pierce, these personages are dismissed with ‘scarcely a nod. The diary is 
redolent with the domestic atmosphere and hospitality of a charming Southern home 
which was the center of innumerable social gatherings and entertainment despite the 
financial impecunity of the widow Lomax. The weather, callers, parties, quiltings, 
dresses and styles of the five unmarried daughters who lived at home, soirees, dances, 
“balls, maid troubles, homemade jams, and home remedies for the sick are typical of 
the contents. The most valuable part of the diary is that which deals with the Southern - 
reaction to the war. The Lomaxes were true Confederates, Lindsay, the son, resigned 
from the Army to join the Virginia troops. Mrs, Lomax gave up her pension rather 
than take an oath of allegiance to the United States. The war was one against “my 
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country.” Conscription of residences in Washington brought the 
call this a free country.” The writer yearned for peace by Southe 
‘three of the daughters were imprisoned for what must have been 
The diary, at least as published, gives no hint as to the nature : 
abruptly ends at this point in a note of genuine despair, Februa 


. MARYLAND DURING AND AFTER THE REVOLUTION: A 


ECONOMIC STUDY. By Philip A. Crowl. [The Johns Hopkin: 
in Historical and Political Science, Series LXI, Number 1.] (Bal 
kins Press, 1943, pp. 185, xiv, $1.75.) When first this reviewer beg: 
into the doings and sayings of the members of that Revolution: 
Continental Congress, he was straightway confronted with the 
after the manner of the behaviorists), “What made the membe 
behave like human beings?” In other words, he found that, viev 
continental angle, not all their acts and antics were comprehensik 
knowledge of their present and antecedent political settings in th: 
they came was essential. (The story of the search for the answe: 
not for a hardhearted and stiff-necked generation of historians!) 
conviction, namely, that a full understanding of the period of reac 
the Declaration of Independence requires “exhaustive investigatic 
of events, institutions, interests, and personalities within the thirtee 
that the author undertook this study. From his study Dr. Crowl c 
further conviction that, although there were similar, even iden 
processes among the several states, “the transition in each was in r 
And Maryland in particular manifested idiosyncrasies all her own. 
the Revolution the government of Maryland was aristocratic, that 
nated by “a relatively small class of planters, lawyers, and merchan 
so, despite “a continuous current of democratic insurgency,” at a 
a greater or less degree. The author is very definitely of the convi 
no “critical period” in Maryland, critical, that is, in the sens 
anarchy. “The forces of law and order,” he maintains, “never |i 
in Maryland.” The last two chapters, dealing with the Federal Cc 
land and including a close-up view of the ratifying convention, a 
able contributions to the history of that contest. One unique cos 
spectus of relationships among Maryland families. The late Dr. J 
often suggested as a desideratum of American history a disserta' 
law. (I think that is the way he put it I am sure it was not mo 
so far.as this reviewer recalls, is the first approach to such a d 
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THE LETTERS OF DON JUAN MCQUEEN TO HIS FAMILY, 


SPANISH EAST FLORIDA, 1791-1807. With a Biographical S} 
Walter Charlton Hartridge. (Columbia, South Carolina, publish 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America by Bostick and Thorn] 
89, $2.50.) John McQueen, a Carolinian with a passion for specul: 
no amount of ill success could daunt, chose to leave his timber la 
in middle Georgia and the Sea Islands in 1791, when creditors 
became pressing, and betake himself to east Florida. There, part 
and a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, he was able to renew 
tions, aided by sundry grants from the Spanish authorities and 
various official positions, and differing from other American settle: 


is unique as the joint work of a Virginia novelist and a Florida historian. It is unique 
as a book of history, evincing, in some degree, the historian’s methodology. It is unique 
also as an addition to the romantic literature of Florida, imbued with a devastating 
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romanticism which may amaze, perplex, and irritate the serious-minded devotee of 
changing scenes along the St: Johns. Written in the usual Cabell fashion, it has a 
vivid, mordant, ironical, and exaggerated style and frequent bits of cryptic, pointed 
expression more or less related to the main thenie. It makes good reading. It is suf - 
ficiently diverting. The book was completed after more than a year’s work by the 
authors. They viewed the history of the St. Johns people, Cabell says, as a “grotesque 
and highly colored pageant which, as if under the influence of an enchantment just 
slightly sinister, has trooped toward us from out of our river’s past, and which now 
evades us” (p. 303). About half the book is devoted to the colonial period; the re- 
mainder deals with the nineteenth century. In the passing parade are many familiar 
figures: Ribaut, Menendez, Oglethorpe, James Grant, Bartram, Audubon, Jefferson, 
Jackson, T. W. Higginson, Harriet B. Stowe. Others in the motley array are less well 
known but are sketched in a fashion no less colorful and unflattering. A few, notably 
Napoleon B. Broward, serve to remind the reader that democracy, no less than human 
nature, nonetheless hath its virtues. Not all the book is concerned with the procession 
of diversities. There is considerable incidental material on the river, on historical 
events, on steamboats, and on certain phases of social and economic conditions. This 
is a book to be enjoyed. It can be judged most appropriately as a literary work and a 
very creditable one. G. Letcnton LaFuze 


OUR CATHOLIC HERITAGE IN TEXAS, 1519-1936. By Carlos E. Castaficda. Pre- 
pared under the-auspices of the Knights of Columbus of Texas, ‘James P. Gibbons, 
Editor. Volume V, THE MISSION ERA: THE END OF THE SPANISH REGIME, 
1780-1810. (Austin, Von Boeckmann-Jones, 1942, pp. 514, $5.00.) This new volume 
in Professor Castañeda's fullscale treatment of the history of Texas, as in the case 
of the earlier volumes (4m. Hist. Rev., XLV, 985, with reference to prior reviews), 
exhibits sound scholarship, wide use of published materials, and extensive utilization 
of unexploited documents. Somewhat delayed in publication by the unfortunate death 
of the general editor, Dr. Foik, it nevertheless maintains the high standards set by the 
earlier volumes. Covering, as it does, the last years of Spanish control, it is especially 
notable for a calm discussion of the secularization .of the missions and a valuable 
history of new missionary establishments, which, paradoxically enough, followed this 
termination. The accounts of contemporary relations with New Mexico, the transfer 
of Louisiana, of United States relations and colonization, French intervention, and 

" conditions in Texas prior to the independence of Mexico are enriched with fresh 
narratives drawn from hitherto unexplored archival sources. A diligent search of the 
footnotes and the extensive bibliography reveals no serious omissions and much that 
is novel and of first-rate importance. All interested in the field hope that the author, 
with his proved ability and the wide command of published and unpublished material 
at his disposition, will push his project into the present as soon as the war and his 
associated duties will permit. ARTHUR S. AITON 


TEXAS COUNTY HISTORIES: A BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Horace Bailey Carroll. 
(Austin, Texas State Historical Association, 1943, pp. 222, $3. 50.) 
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nch Towns of Ilinois in 1839: A Reminiscence, Jour. Illinois State 


The Education of Females in Early Ilinois. Ibid. 
of Restored New Salem. Ibid. 
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CharLes F, MuLterr, Doctor John J. Lowry: A Frontier Physician. Missouri Hist, Rev., Jan. 

Rewnarp H. Loram. Organizing the Republican Party in the “Border-Slave” Regions: Edward 
Bates’ Presidential Candidacy in 1860. Ibid. 

GrorcE T. Ness, yr. Missouri at West Point: Her Graduates kroug the Civil War Years. Ibid. 

Waras W. Porrer. The Michigan Judiciary since 1805. Michigan Hist. Mag., Oct-Dec. 

Owen J. Creary. Michigan State Troops: Historical Background. Ibid. 

Sisrer M. Rosarrra. Gabriel Richard, American. Ibid, 

B. PuimLis ArMITAGE. A Study of Michigan's Place-Names, Ibid. 

Waris Freperick Dunsar. The Opera House as a Social Institution in Michigan. Ibid. 

HaroLp C. Brooxs. Story of the Founding of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. Ibid, 

Lanpon Tayor. Pioneer Ministry. Palimpsest, Jan. 

R. E. Harvey. Reopening a Closed Chapter: Historical Sketch of the Des Moines Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 1832-1860. An. lowa, Jan. 

Reeves Har. First lowa Husking Meets. Palimpsest, Nov. 

MaxnsnalL Brower. Famous American War Songs. An. Iowa, Jan. 

F. PauL Prucua. Minnesota’s Attitude toward the Southern Case for Secession. Minnesota’ 
Hist., Dec, 

Merz E. Jancnow. Farm Machinery of the 1860’s in Minnesota. Ibid. 

Eart V. Chapin. The Early History of the Roscau Valley. Ibid. 

Ear S. Pomeroy. Lincoln, the Thirteenth Amendment, and the Admission of Nevada. Pacific 
Hist. Reo., Jan. 

Miriam STANLEY CARLETON-Squires. Music of Pioneer Days in Nebraska [concl.]. Nebraska 
Hist., Oct-Dec. . . 

Josep C. Reavis. Ninety Years of Nebraska Settlement. Ibid. 

F. D. Eacer. The Spanish-American War, Ibid., July-Sept. 

DANIEL GARBER. The Winning of the War to Preserve Nebraska History, Ibid., Oct-Dec. 

Mrs. HaL RusseLL. Memoirs of Mrs. Mary Russell [cont]. Colorado Mag., Jan. 

RosenT C, Dunar. Agricultural Adjustments in Eastern Colorado in the Eighteen-Nineties. 
Agricultural Hist., Jan. . 

Marier H. Erwin. Statistical Reports on the Sickness and Mortality of the U. S. Army, 1819- 
1860. An. Wyoming, Oct. 

Grsson Crank [1844-1914]. Reminiscences of Civil War Days. Ibid. 

Bert B. Chapman. Establishment of the Iowa Reservation. Chron. Oklahoma, Dec. 

Asramam ELEAZER KNEPLER. Education in the Cherokee Nation. Ibid. 

Loomis M. Ganaway. New Mexico and the Sectional Controversy, 1846-1861. New Mexico Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

Gzorcr Winston Smrrm. New Mexico's Wartime Food Problems, 1917-1918 [concl.]. Ibid. 

S. B. L. Pewrosz. The Wagon Train of 1843—Its Dual Significance. Oregon Hist. Quar., Dec. 

Cravuprus O, JoHNsoN, George Turner of Supreme Court of Washington Territory, Ibid. 

RandaLL V, Mius. Early Electric Interurbans in Oregon [II]. Ibid. 

Lewis A. McArruur. Oregon Geographic Names: Fifth Supplement. Ibid. 

Epwarp SHEPPARD and Emuty Jounson. Forty Years of Symphony in Seattle, 1903-1943. Pacific 
Northwest Quar,, Jan. 

CmarLes M. Gares. A Proposed Program of Research in Pacific Northwest History. Ibid. 

Norman and Una HAYNER. Three Generations of Pacific Northwest Indians. Am. Sociol. Rev., 
Dec. f 

WiLLiaM A, Russ, yr. The Role of Sugar in Hawaiian Annexation. Pacific Hist. Rev., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


D. C. and RosarTA Corsirr. Papers from the Spanish Archives Relating to Tennessee and the 
Old Southwest, 1783-1800 [VU]. East Tennessee Hist. Soc. Pubs., 1943. 

Weymourn T. Jorpan. Excerpts from the Diary of a Tennesseean [George Washington Camp- 
bell] at the Court of the Tsar, 1818-1820. Ibid. 

James Ruey [1777-1840]. Founding of Willshire [letter to John F. Watson, July 3, 1824]. 
Northwestern Ohio Quar., Jan. 
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Father [Joseph P.] Machebeuf on the Sandusky [letters, 1840-42, to his sister and father, 
reprinted from Howlett’s Life}. Ibid. 

Howard C. Persis. Northern Ohio Scene, 1839. Ibid., Oct i i 

J. Herman ScHAUINGER. The Letters of Godlove S. Orth [1843-49]. Indiana Mag. Hist., Dec. 

Marion H. Herror. Through Minnesota to the Canadian West in 1869, Minnesota Hist., Dec. 

Frank Fremer, A Whaler in Pacific Ports, 1841-42. Pacific Hist. Rev., Jan. . 


Latin-American History 
James Ferguson King 


: GENERAL 


CONFERENCIAS PRONUNCIADAS POR SUS AUTORES EN LA SALA DE LA 
ACADEMIA 'EN EL AÑO DE 1943. [Academia Colombiana de Historia.] (Bogotá, 
Editorial de la Librería Voluntad, S. A., pp. 351, paper.) 


LA INTERVENCIÓN EXTRANJERA EN EL RÍO DE LA PLATA, 1838-1850: 
ESTUDIO DE LA POLÍTICA SEGUIDA POR FRANCIA, GRAN BRETAÑA Y 
NORTEAMERICA CON RESPECTO AL DICTADOR JUAN MANUEL DE 
ROSAS. Por John F. Cady, Profesor Adjunto de Historia, Marshall College, Uni- 
versidad de Pensilvania: Traducción de Juan M. Uteda. Introducción de Luis A. 
Podestá Costa. [Biblioteca de la Sociedad de Historia Argentina, XIV. 1 (Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Losada, S. A., 1943, pp. 307.) 


DEPOIS DE ECA DE QUEIROZ ... PERSPECTIVA DA LITERATURA PORTU- 
GUESA NOVECENTISTA, SEGUIDA DE UMA CONFERENCIA SOBRE A 
HISTORIOGRAFIA PORTUGUESA DO SÉCULO XX. By Fidelino de Figueiredo. 

* [Coleogaó E. C. C., Série I, No. 2.] (São Paulo, Editora Clássico-Científica S/A., 1943, 
pp. 134.) The latter part of this little volume concerns’ not only Portuguese his- 
toriography but also the historical writers of Brazil, as well as the interrelations of 
workers in this ficld in the two major parts of the Portuguese-speaking world, 


A SELECTIVE GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LITERATURE ON THE NETHER- 
LANDS WEST INDIES, WITH A SUPPLEMENT ON BRITISH GUIANA. By- 
Philip Hanson Hiss. [Booklets of the Netherlands Information Bureau.] (New York, 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 1943, pp. xiii, 129, 75 cents.) 
Dutch America is, in all likelihood, the portion of the New World least known to - 
inhabitants of the United States. This bibliography, compiled by a Brooklynite who 
has resided in the area and who is currently turning out numerous works on it, is 
designed to acquaint the Americah public with the economic value of the Dutch 
Caribbean to the mother country and the numerous economic, social, and political 
problems attending its exploitation. It is a useful work from every point of view, but 
its publication at Dutch government expense naturally raises the question as to why 
the latter should undertake to educate Americans on the subject. LoweLL RAGATz 


, ARTICLES . 
Sarvapor García Franco. La geografía astronómica y Colón, Rev. Indias (Madrid), Jan., 1943. 
(Consrantino Barte. La comunión entre los indios americanos. Ibid., Apr., 1943. 
James Feecuson Kino. Negro History in Continental’ Spanish America. Jour. Negro Hist, Jan. 
Jonn J. Jommson. The Excellence of the Spanish Horse. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Jan. 
Id. The Introduction of the Horse into the Western Hemisphere. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 
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RAFAEL Arévalo Martínez, Influencia de España en la forma 
americana, Rev. Mus, Bib., July. 

Breve historia de la música en Guatemala. Ibid., Oct. 

Rarazt HeLioporo VALLE. Algunos franceses en México, Filoso 

ROBERTO DE LA CERDA SILVA. Los tarahumaras. Rev. Mex. Soc 

Warrer B. L, Bose, Desarrollo histórico del correo en España | 
Hist. (La Plata), 1942. 

1d. Los orígenes del correo marítimo español a las Indias Occiden 
mayores de Indias residentes en España (1514-1706). Ibid. 

Ricard F, BEHRENDT. Aspectos sociales y económicos del Istr 
del tráfico primitivo (1519-1848). Rev. Mex, Soc., primer tr 

José Torre ReveLLo. Merchandise Shipped by the Spaniards to 
Am, Hist, Rev., Nov. . 

HerscheL Bricker. Popayán, Cradle of Colombia. Virginia Q1 

ENRIQUE Arvarez Y López. La filosofía natural en el padre José c 
Apr., 1943. : 

Frangols CHEVALIER. Les cargaisons des flotes de la Nouvelle Es 

ENRIQUE DE Ganpfa. Buenos Aires, y los indios de la pampa. K 

CLEMENTE Pérez Varpás. Una casa solariega. Bol. Acad. Chilen 

GUILLERMINA Sors DE TRICERRI. Orígenes del pueblo y partido di 
(La Plata), 1942. 

Warrer B. L. Bose. Córdoba, centro de las comunicaciones pc 
del Río de la Plata. Zbid. 

Enrique MLAN. Génesis de la emancipación americana. Rev. I: 

Burnazé Riveros. América y la democracia. Ibid, 

Tromas B. Davis, Jr. Carlos de Alvear and James Monroe: N 

. Monroe Doctrine. Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov. 

Wr.Liam Spence Rosertson. An Early Threat of Intervention b 

GeoroÉ Sarron. Fifth Preface to Volume XXXIV, Aimé Bonplan: 

C. ALLEN True. John A. Williams, Champion of Mexico in the 1 
tion. Southwestern Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Tomás Roroa Varoas. El señor Caro y el tratado Herrán-Hay 
(1943). 

Szwarp W. Livermore. Battleship Diplomacy in South America 
Mar. 

Auuysio Guepes Reots Brrrencourr. Friendship between Braz 
Pan Am, Union, Jan. 

The Presidency in the Americas: Constitutional Provisions, [bid 

Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense. Ibid., Oc 


‘Cuarces G. Fenwicx. The Coórdination of Inter-American 


Internat, Law, Jan, 
SamueL Fraco Bemis. Walter Lippmann on U, S. Foreign Policy. 
Roscoz R. Har. A Latin American Speaks [review article on 
Isane DE Paencia. Falange in the New World. Inter-Am., Fel 
Ricmaro Parrez. A Revisionist Approach to Hispanic American 
Jonn Ernsxine. The Humanities in the Americas, Am. Scholar, 
ArcmmaLo MacLursu. Aid to the National Library of Peru. Hisp 
Oswatpo Díaz Diaz. La historia y don Tomás Rueda Vargas. 

(1943). 

` DOCUMENTS 

WaLrer B. L. Bose. Apéndice documental [concerning the corre 

.the Indies, 1514-1633]. Labor Centro Est. Hist. (La Plata), 


INDEXES, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND ÁRCHIVE ( 


Índice del ramo de tierras [volúmenes 1427-42]. Bol. Arch. Ge 
July, 1943. 
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[Archival indices of ramos of the Venezuelan Archivo Nacional]. Bol, Arch. Nac. (Caracas), 
Mar., May, 1943. 

Laura L. Porreous and WaTeR Pricuarp. Index to the Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana, 
LXXVII, February-March, 1785 [cont]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Oct. 

Índice de los documentos existentes en el Archivo General del Gobierno [1814-16]. Bol. Arch. 
Gen. Gob., Sept, 

Índice general de los libros copiadores de la sección de relaciones exteriores (Archivo General 

. de la Nación. Sección F.) [1857] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), May. 

A List of Mexican Articles Appearing in Inter-America (1917-1926). Mex. Rev., Summer. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


NORTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


THE DISCOVERY OF NEW SPAIN IN 1518. By Juan de Grijalva. A translation of 
the original texts with an Introduction and Notes by Henry R. Wagner. [Documents 
and Narratives Concerning the Discovery and Conquest of Latin America, the Cortes 
Society, new series, number two.] (Berkeley, Cortes Society, 1942, pp. 208.) The era 

_ of discovery in Latin America has not been intensively studied by many scholars in 
England or in the United States. The volume under review, which is published in a 
limited edition in a new series of publications by the revivified Cortes Society, is . 
accordingly a welcome addition to the scanty materials in English concerning the 
discovery and conquest of Middle America. Besides an introduction by the editor, 
this bobk contains his critical estimates of various accounts of the expedition to that 
region of Juan de Grijalva. These narratives were written by Juan Díaz, Peter Martyr, 
Gonzalo Fernández de Oviedo, Alonso de Santa Cruz, Francisco López de Gómara, 
Bartolomé de Las Casas, Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, Bernal Díaz del Castillo, 
and the Regimiento of Vera Cruz. Then follows a brief narrative of Grijalva’s exploit 
by Mr. Wagner and a list of the leading members of the expedition. In the appendix 
are printed translations, with one exception done into English by the editor, of 
Ferdinand Flores’ Provinciae, the Itinerario of Juan Díaz, the letter of the Regimiento, 
Oviedo’s account of the expedition, the tale of López de Gómara, the narrative of 
Las Casas, and that of Cervantes de Salazar. Sixteen pages of erudite notes by the 
editor contain references to authorities. Wagner’s conclusion is not only that there is 
“little agreement among the sources” about the Grijalva expedition but also that it is 
impossible to reconcile them. Though. the account by Las Casas is the most interest- 
ing, Wagner believes that the /tinerario by Díaz and the journal printed by Oviedo, 
which supplement each other, are the most trustworthy. Some fifty pages of this book 
are devoted to Wagner’s English version of Oviedo's account. Unfortunately the lan- 
guage employed by the editor is not always perfectly clear. Seven maps and 
archaeological views illustrate the work. This volume would have been more useful 
to scholars if the original texts of the most important accounts of the expedition had 
accompanied the translations. WILLIAM Spence ROBERTSON 


ARTICLES 


MicuEL SaLivas ALanís. Bienes y tributos del Estado y Marquesado del Valle de Oaxaca. Mem. 
Acad, Mex. Hist., Oct. 

Franciso Pérez SALAZAR. Contestación al discurso anterior [refers to preceding article]. Ibid. 

El cuarto centenario de la antigua ciudad de Santiago de los Caballeros de Guatemala. Rev. Mus. 
Bib., Apr., 1943. 

José López-Porrmio Y WebEa. Los cronistas de la conquista de la Nueva Galicia. Mem. Acad. 
Mex. Hist., July. y 
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Aranasto G. Saravia. Contestación al discurso anterior [José López-Portillo y Weber, Los 
cronistas de la conquista de la Nueva Galicia]. Ibid. 

Wicserto Jiménez Moreno. La colonización y evangelización de Guanajuato. Cuad. Am., Jan. 

Paso Martínez DEL Río. La aventura mexicana de Sir John Hawkins. Mem, Acad, Mex. Hist., 
July. 

Erwin Water Palm. El estilo imperial de Felipe II y las edificaciones del siglo XVII en la 
Española, Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), May. 

José Tormo MEDINA. José de Pineda Ibarra (1660-1679). Bol. Mus. Bib., Jan, 1943. 
Josá Anron1io CALDERÓN QuIJANO, El fuerte de San Fernando de Omoa: Su historia e importancia 
que tuvo en la defensa del golfo de Honduras [concl.]. Rev. Indias (Madrid), Jan., 1943. 
Cantos Pénez-Manponano, La medalla de la estatua ecuestre de Carlos IV. Mem, Acad. Mex. 
Hist., Oct. 

MAnuEL Romero DE TERREROS Y VineNT. El tercer Conde de Regla. Ibid., July. 

María UcarTE pe BrusiLoFF. Publicación de la ley en Santo Domingo durante el período de la 
dominación española. Bol. Arch, Gen. Nac. (Ciudad Trujillo), May. 

HumBerTO R. CAsTELLANOS. Labor y disciplina de los religiosos en la colonia. Rev. Mus. Bib., 
Apr., 1943. 

Leorotpo Martinez Cosío. Ensayo sobre heráldica mexicana. Mem. Acad. Mex. Hist., Oct. 

Jean DeLancLEZz. El Río del Espírito Santo [cont.], Mid-Am., Jan. 


Documents - 


Cédula de nombramiento de Rodrigo Ponce de León, de gobernador de Honduras, en lugar de 
Alonso de Contreras Guevara [November 5, 1582]. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., Sept. 

Tributos para el Hospital Real de Indios [1587-1603]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F), 
July. 

Catálogo de pobladores de Nueva España [1603-1607] [cont]. Ibid., Apr., July, 1943. 

Autos hechos en razón del breve de Su Santidad (8 de agosto de 1621) y cédula de Su Majestad 
(2 de febrero de 1622), presentados por el rector del Colegio de la Compañía de Jesús, en que 
pretende se den grados a los que cursen en la casa de estudios. Bol. Arch. Gen. Gob., Sept. 

Autos hechos en razón de dar los grados de bachilleres, licenciados, maestros y doctores en artes y 
teología a los que cursan en cinco años en el Colegio de Santo Tomás, quedando transformado 
en universidad [1624-25]. Ibid. 

Autos seguidos en razón de que se puedan dar grados a los que cursaren artes y teología en el 
Colegio de la Compañía de Jesús [1626]. Ibid. 

Título -de gobernador y capitán general en la Provincia de Honduras, a favor de D. Melchor 
Alonso Tamayo, en lugar del capitán D, Pedro Carrillo de Zayas [December 31, 1639] 
[concl.]. Rev. Arch. Bib, Nac., July. 

Título de gobernador y capitán general de la Provincia de Honduras a favor del capitán Pedro 
del Rosal en lugar del capitán Juan de Miranda. Ibid., Nov. 

Autos acerca del otorgamiento de grados en el Colegio de la Compañía de Jesús [1640]. Bol. 
Arch, Gen. Gob., Sept, 

El deán doctor Ambrosio del Castillo Valdés solicita se rinda informe a su majestad, acerca de 
la conveniencia que en el Colegio de Santo Tomás, se otorguen grados menores y mayores. — 
23 de junio de 1640, Ibid. 

El maestro don Pedro de Cárcamo Valdés, es nombrado rector del Colegio de Santo Tomás de 
Aquino.—21 de marzo de 1646. Ibid. 

Un auto de fe en el siglo XVH (algunos datos desconocidos sobre este célebre suceso) [1649]. 
Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), Apr., 1943. 

Colección Lugo. Archivo General de Indias [1654] [cont.]. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (Ciudad 
Trujillo), May. 

José lonacio DÁviLa Garie. Prevenciones tomadas por el gobierno de la Nueva Galicia ante el 
temor de un ataque de los piratas ingleses a las costas del pacífico [1740]. Mem, Acad, Mex. 
Hist., Oct. 

Expediente actuado por el señor brigadier don Pedro Salazar, gobernador y capitán general del 
Reyno de Guathemala y presidente de su real audiencia, sobre la expulsión de los religiosos de 
la Compañía de Jesús y su remisión a España [1767]. Bol. Arch. Gen, Gob., Sept. 
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Sobre exploraciones y fundaciones de la costa septentrional de las Californias en tiempo del 
Excmo, Sr, virrey don Martín de Mayorga. Bol. Arch. Gen. Nac. (México, D. F.), July. 

La nobleza colonial.——Último tercio del siglo XVII [concl.]. Ibid. 

El Convento de la Concepción. Ibid., Apr., 1943. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


GERMANS IN THE CONQUEST OF AMERICA: A SIXTEENTH CENTURY 
VENTURE. By Germán Arciniegas. Translated by Ángel Flores. (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1943, pp. 217, $2.50.) The clank of the conquistadores” armor has often 
drowned out the chink of the coin that was paid for some of the other ventures for 
. discovering and exploiting sixteenth century Spanish. America, Sr. Arciniegas here 
largely disregards the conquistadores. What interests him are the several undertakings 
by “Germans” who received grants from the Habsburgs, partly as concessions for 
colonization and exploitation and partly as security for loans to the Habsburg treas- 
ury. Unfortunately, the term “German” is confusing and distracts attention from what 
Sr. Arciniegas. is interested in. By “Germans” he means capitalists, the Fuggers and 
Welsers and others, who made and lost money on fluctuations in the Habsburg 
fortunes. He dislikes them because they were mercenary and, the reader soon dis- 
covers, because they were not Spanish, They represented only arms and wealth, they 
were nothing but soldiers and bankers, they had no interest in the new lands except 
in the hope of profit, and their work was barren. The constructive work of founding 
permanent cities, establishing and nourishing colonies, and carrying the faith to the 
uttermost wilderness was done by Spaniards. Spanish America as we know it today 
is the ¡descendant of those Spaniards and bears no impress of the profit: secking “Ger- 
mans.” The thesis is not new and some of the literary sources on which it is based 
are among the classics of American history. Sr. Arciniegas’ narrative of the struggles 
of Ehinger, Federmann, von Hutten, Schmid], and others in the wilderness empha- 
sizes the colorful and makes easy reading. For the economic background he draws 
on Ehrenberg, but, as indicated by the variety of meanings given “German,” without 
following him closely, The book is one of a number now being translated in order to 
bring to readers in the United States the point of view of Latin Americans on things 
in general and their own history in particular. For this purpose, the present slight 
volume, chosen, it would seem, for its length and its adventitiously eye-catching title 
and subject matter, does not do Sr. Arciniegas justice. He has made genuine con- 
` tributions to the historiography of his native Colombia, he possesses a mind that it 
is a pleasure to know, and readers who need not depend on translations will do well 
to explore his writings. ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


ALARDES Y DERRAMAS. DOCUMENTOS PARA LA HISTORIA DEL PERU. 
Edited by. Rafael Loredo. (Lima, Gil, S. A., Impresores, pp. 134, paper.) The docu- 
ments here published, with an elaborate introduction by the editor, throw much new 
light on the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro against the authority of the Spanish crown. 


ARTICLES 


Amanpo ScuwenL, El quipu peruano según Martín de Moria. Rev. Geog. Am., July.. 

Emiano Jos. Centenario del Amazonas: La expedición de Orellana y sus problemas históricos 
[cont.]. Rev. Indias (Madrid), Jan.—Apr., 1943. 

CHARLES MaxweLL Lancaster and PauL Thomas LANCASTER. Chile on the Warpath. New 
Mexico Quar. Rev., Autumn. 

[archbishop of Santa Fe]. Ilmo, Sr. Doctor Tomás Vázquez de 
Liaño primer obispo que muere en Santa Fe. Rev. Junta Est. Hist. Santa Fe, May. 





> 


La 


CarLos PeÑa OTAEGUI. Santiago el 

ÁncsL Martín Moreno. La expli 
(Madrid), Jan., 1943. 

HERMANN TrimBorN. Tres estudio 
Jan., Apr., 1943. 

Rogerro Mac-Lean Y -EsTENÓS, 
seminarios y escuelas en el Virr 


Descripción corográfico-mixta de | 
Mar. 

Del estado y abono de fiadores en 
1809. Bol, Arch, Gen. Nac. (M& 


J. Marve Esprosa. José de Anc 
D. Lee Hamatton. A vida e as of 


MEX 


ALFONSO Teza Zagre. Morelos an 

` February, 1925], Mex. Rev., Sun 

Jorce Larné Y Larén. La batalla : 
July. 

EstTÉBAN GUARDIOLA. El general Fi 
primer centenario de la muerte 

1d, Morazán, pacifista. Ibid. 

Osann Morton. Life of General 
Quar., Jan. 

José Rema VALENZUELA, D. Franci 
July, Aug., Sept, Oct., Nov. 


Martin ALVARADO, Nueve de junio 
July 9, 1805]. Rev, Arch. Bib. Ne 
Documentos de la guerra de indep 
La anexión a México. Documento 
Valle. Rev. Arch. Bib. Nac., July, 
Anales parlamentarios. Asamblea o 
36. Actas Nos. 37, 38 y 39. Ibid. 
Costumbres de las indias de Yucatá 
Gen. Nac, (México, D. F.), Apr., 
Sucesos relacionados con la expedi 
bombardeo de la Fortaleza de S; 
Lambton Loraine, el 19 de agost 


CUBA, THE 


Gerarno Brown CasrinLo. La so 
1943. 


al Muy Ilustre Cabildo de Santa Fe [no date]. Rev. Junta Est. Hist. 


ederalismo en Córdoba. Sus constituciones federales (1821-1847). Ibid. 
rozamientos entre Córdoba y el congreso general constituyente. Labor 
lata), 1942. 

Ibid, 

jefes federales ante la separación de Jujuy 1834. Ibid. 

Una contrata inédita, dos programas y noticias referentes al teatro en 
40. Rev. Iberoam., Nov. 

ilean Customs in Blest Gana's [historical] Novels. Hispania, Dec. 

the Railway Era in Colombia. Hispanic Am. Hist, Rev., Nov. 

> del 20 de diciembre de 1854 entre la Confederación y el Estado de 
entro Est. Hist. (La Plata), 1942. 

ididatura presidencial de don Mariano Fragueiro en Buenos Aires. Ibid. 
ón del convenio de 6 de junio de 1860 en la provincia de Córdoba. 


frontera norte de Buenos Aires y la fundación de Lincoln, Ibid. 
soria del Colegio Nacional de la Plata. Ikid. 
Che Thirteen Year Crisis. For. Affairs, Jan. 
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Estadistica de la Provincia de Barinas en 1831. Bol, Arch, Nac. (Caracas), May. 
Ennor M. Barsa. Apéndice documental [concerning the separation of the province of Jujuy, 
1832-36]. Labor Centro Est. Hist. (La Plata), -1942. 
Juan A, Swot. Apéndice documental [concerning Gregorio Tagle, 1833]. Ibid. 


“ BRAZIL 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS. Translated from OS SERTOES, by Euclides 
da Cunha, with Introduction and Notes by Samuel Putnam. (Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. xxxii, 526, $5.00.) The present excellent translation makes 
available for the first time to English readers a work frequently termed “Brazil's 
greatest classic,” first published in Rio de Janciro in 1902, The author—soldier, en- 
gineer, and journalist—made the 1897 campaign of the Brazilian Republican Army 
against Canudos, back-country stronghold of the sertanejos of northern Brazil, stirred 
to religious frenzy by their messianic leader Antonio Conselheiro, the occasion for a 
unique analysis of the human and natural factors responsible not only for the revolt 
but for the characteristics of much of the vast Brazilian back-country. Though many 
of the author's scientific concepts, particularly in the field of anthropology, are false 
and badly outdated, the work, itself a historic document of prime importance, re- 
mains fundamental to an understanding of modern Brazil. 
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Echoes from New York 


Tux fifty-eighth annual meeting of the Association took plate in New York 
at Milbank Hall, which Barnard College very kindly made available for a head- 
quarters, The meeting lasted only two days, December 29 and 30. Sixteen sessions 
were held and thirty-one papers delivered. War teaching schedules and transporta- 
tion difficulties kept the attendance down to a modest 290, for only members 

- within reasonable traveling distance of New York were able to attend. Many 
familiar faces were absent, others appeared for but a moment in unfamiliar uni- 
forms, and much of the attendant, informal social intercourse was prevented by 
the exigencies of war. 

In holding such an emaciated shadow of former annual meetings the Council 
and the Committee on Program were motivated not by an obstinate desire to 
pretend business goes on as usual but rather by the conviction that members of 
the Association, or even that part of the membership living in and around New 
York City, have an obligation as scholars and as citizens to focús their knowledge 
on the problems arising out of the war. The general topic chosen for the program 
was postwar reconstruction. The pace of events during the last year has made it 
imperative that historians study earlier periods of reconstruction after victory in 
order that old mistakes be not repeated. It is the common fate of committees on 
program that all the papers cannot conceivably be made to follow the central 
theme; symmetry must be sacrificed to the variety and specialization of modern 
scholarship. : 

Yet in both formal and informal discussion, in spite of the pressure of other 
duties which plagued authors and the committee alike, the difficulties of the post- 
war world and the use of historical knowledge in their solution were both ex- 
plored. Some of the sessions turned to past ages and previous wars for lessons in 
peacemaking, in military government, in economic reconstruction, or in the variety 
of adjustment which human institutions must make at such times. Others con- 
cerned themselves more with the specific task of the historian and his art. The 
Committee on the Teaching of American History in the Schools and Colleges 
made its report and recommended a more careful division of labor between grade 
school, high school, and college. Another session at least began an inquiry into the 
historical role of history as a liberal art and the new part it must play in any 
revitalized program of liberal studies. \ 

The maintenance of peace in the ancient world was the concern of the ancient 
historians. J. A. O. Larsen analyzed, with a fine grasp of detail, the purpose, con- ` 
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stitution, and record of the leagues which, from the sixth to t 
B.C, endeavored to secure peace for the Greek city states. H 
“Federation for Peace in Ancient Greece” was primarily a story 
the near success of the various’ experiments offered much foc 
paper by W. E. Caldwell opened the discussion with the argu 
tion, which had succeeded on earlier occasions, often failed in 
War because the Athenian Empire was no more arbitrable 
Empire. E. J. Bickerman continued the discussion by insistir 
concept of peace was founded on two cornerstones, a, treaty ol 
past and a pact of nonaggression setting up mutual obligations Í 
general discussion centered around the real nature of the Gre 
peace’ and the meaning of the idea of freedom. 

The session on medieval history also concerned itself with t 
peace. Anna Campbell’s paper on “The Heretics and the Publ 
Eleventh to the Fourteenth Century” emphasized the dynar 
heretics and the manner in which their revolt and the churct 
revolt both contributed toward the development of modern con 
the protection of the individual in society. The second paper, 
the Spiritual Father of the Unitas Fratrum,” by Matthew S| 
case history of a reformer in many ways as important and in 
original in his radical Biblicism than John Huss. A pioneer ir 
separation of church and state and, to a lesser degree, in his p 
displayed a remarkable intellectual virility for one of his humbl 
as Professor Spinka showed, was by no means a simple followe 
other reformers of his time. As the spiritual father of the Unity 
Chelcicky has at last found his biographer. 

The joint session of the American Historical Association a 
Catholic Historical Association devoted its attention to the place 
postwar periods. A. Paul Levack offered a case in point with hi: 
acute analysis of the Catholic church in post-Napoleonic France. 
church in the years after 1815 resulted from the revolutionary cl 
thirty years. The nationalization of church lands and the change 
church, the problem of restoring the Catholic cult to its form 
society, and particularly the future of the Concordat of 1801 we 
lems. The disturbed relations with the papacy since 1808 am 
conflicts between the French church and the papacy over the a 
tinuance of the Concordat made relations with Rome very co 
discussion Geoffrey Bruun added two further elements to the pi 
tions in the amounts of income which the crown was preparec 
the clergy’s support, which was closely linked up with the who 
church’s lands, and the historical problem of the papacy’s atti 
governments born of revolution or defeat, a problem which M 
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revolutionary changes in rural economy resulting from the growth of the home 
market and the flood of Western produce. Resentment crystallized throughout the 
leasehold region in the antirent agitation of the period 1839-45 and resulted in 
the disappearance of an institution which had outlived its usefulness. LaWanda 
Cox, in asking the question “Tenancy: A Step toward Farm Ownership?” chal- 
lenged the widely accepted hypothesis that the agricultural ladder was the domi- 
nant and most significant pattern in the agricultural life of America during the 
period between the close of the Civil War and the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Her arguments were drawn not only from the cotton plantations and the 
freedmen of the South but also from the period of falling prices and hard times 
in the corn and wheat states and from the very limited statistics on progress from 
tenant to owner in those areas. The institution of tenancy was growing and must 
be studied in this light. 

Ray A. Billington’s analysis of “The Origins of Middle Western Isolationism” 
provoked a lively inquiry into one of the major phenomena of twentieth century 
politics. Why did the Middle West, which led the nation into the War of 1812, 
become the twentieth century heart of American isolationism? On examining that 
section’s reaction to some of the crises in nineteenth century foreign relations and 
the reversal of this earlier position sometime after 1900, Mr. Billington found two 
explanations, both deriving from the failure of the silver crusade: the agrarians 
of the Midwest became so distrustful after this triumph of Eastern capitalism that 
they automatically opposed any policy backed by the East, and the businessmen of 
the Middle West were terrified by the silver bogey into such blind Republican 
partisanship that any Democratic President was automatically suspect. 

Mr. Julius Pratt opened the discussion by insisting on a definition of terms. 
“Isolationist” and “interventionist” suggested deviations from a normal course; 
the early leaders of the republic, particularly Monroe, defined the latter as aloof- 
ness in matters relating strictly to Europe and active protection of American 
interests whenever they were “invaded or seriously menaced.” Qualifying Mr. 
Billington’s analysis, Mr. Pratt considered that the Middle West followed the 
normal pattern most of the time, deviating occasionally on the interventionist side. 
To explain the shift after 1900, Mr. Pratt felt that the growing Anglophobia of 
the section and its trust in the protection afforded by geography should also be 
included. In continuing the discussion Carlton C. Qualey insisted on a definition 
of the term Middle West in time and in place, Also the influence of immigrant 
nationality groups on American foreign policy required investigation. 

The session on peacemaking explored past experience in this problem in an 
attempt to discover what lessons the historian and his hindsight might unearth. 
Gordon Craig analyzed the “Technique of Peacemaking” with this end in view. 
The seventeenth and eighteenth century use of a general European congress to 
end wars had suffered ‘from a lack of preparation and from a multiplicity of ques- 
tions to solve, which combined to drag out the congress interminably. Aware of 
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this, the statesmen of Vienna avoided a general congress and broke the procedure 
down into a peace treaty, a preliminary agreement between the great powers on 
territorial redistribution, and a final congress merely for ratification. Although 
the preliminary preparations were insufficient, particularly with regard to the role 
of the smaller powers, Vienna did separate the problem of the peace from that of 
establishing the new order. Versailles tended unfortunately to ignore the practice 
of the past and Wilson, by insisting on the incorporation of the League in the 
treaty, fatally intermingled once more the peace and the plans for the postwar 
world. To Mr, Craig this past experience demonstrated not so much any general 
principles of peacemaking but rather some pitfalls to be avoided; preliminary co- 
ordinating organization, probably military in nature, must be set up; agreement 
in detail is quite as important as agreement in principle; peace and reconstruction 
must certainly precede, but not delay, the establishment of the new order. 

Admitting his debt to the hindsight of history, Thomas A. Bailey in the second 
paper of the session attempted to list Wilson's mistakes or blunders. Disregarding 
the general misfortune that overtook’ the settlement, Mr. Bailey listed twenty-one 
instances where history would seem to prove Wilson wrong. Some were errors 
of omission, concerned particularly with the President’s failure or inability to 
educate American public opinion for the new responsibilities or to keep it abreast 
of developments at Paris. Others were more sins of commission, errors in tactics 
as they now appear to have been: the premature forcing of a republic on Ger- 
many, the appeal in October, 1918, for a Democratic congress, the ignoring of 
the Republicans in the American delegation, the sabotage of the idea of a pre- 
liminary treaty, Wilson’s general hope that mankind could obtain the millennium: 
in one bound. Conscious of his insistence on the debit side of the ledger, Mr. Bailey 
reminded the session that Wilson did head off a great many shortsighted punitive 
measures and did redeem his original Fourteen Points as far as conditions would 
permit. The discussion mainly concerned itself with some of the controversial 
positions in tlie two provocative papers. 

The session on military government began with Ralph Gabricl's paper on 
“American Theories of Military Government.” A variety of missions, from the 
Mexican War of 1846 to the Philippines or Sicily, has resulted in a variety of 
form in American military governments. Strategic and tactical situations, the 
mission or purpose of the particular undertaking, and the culture of the people 
to be governed inevitably made each experience a unique enterprise. Mr. Gabriel, 
however, saw one constant factor at work which has determined since 1846 the 
over-all character of American military government. The American understanding 
of the laws of war and of international law, derived originally in part from the 
democratic and humanitarian sentiments of mid-nineteenth century America, set 
the limits of military power and the tone for the supervision of civil affairs and 
kept America from a harsh realpolitik in military government. Scott's General 
Order 20 and General Order 100 in the Civil War are milestones in this develop- 
ment. 
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In criticizing the paper, A. C. Davidonis questioned whether this peculiar 
development of American military government has been due entirely to the dis- 
pensations of the American democratic spirit. Chance and other impersonal factors — 
have also had a hand. Most American wars have been short and easy victories 
where hard feelings had little time to develop; the one exception, the Civil War, 
demonstrated the precarious nature of democratic humanitarianism:amid the 
rigors of congressional reconstruction. With a general, welcome absence of national 
feelings, American policy could follow democratic lines more easily than Euro- 
pean countries. Usually the American troops have entered as liberators, a fortunate 
role; our experience in the Philippines showed the other parts in the cast to be 
more difficult. Mr. Davidonis’ criticism argued that American military govern- 
ment in the past had been the result of luck as well as of design. 

The joint meetings of the Association, the Conference on Latin American 
History, and the History of Science Society dispelled the popular misconception 
that intellectual activity in Latin America was stagnant or declining in the cen- 
turies following the original settlements. C. A. Browne showed that Alexander 
von Humboldt, the naturalist and explorer, was much impressed with the interest 
and accomplishments of both the aborigines and the European settlers in pure 
and applied science. His travels in Latin America between 1799 and 1804 con- 
vinced him of the enthusiasm and knowledge displayed in the fine work of the 
Mexican School of Mines and in the practical ingenuity shown in the native manu- 
facture of the ‘poison curare. Humboldt’s observations provide a fund of informa- 
tion on the state of learning in Latin America and even when incorrect testify to 
the range and universality of his own interests. Louis C. Karpinski illustrated by 
means of his survey of mathematical works published in America the antiquity 
of mathematical studies in Latin America. The first chair in mathematics in the 
New World was established at the University of Mexico in 1637, and activity in 
the field was thereafter continuous, with particular emphasis on mathematics as 
applied to the needs of commerce or the schools. The particular importance of 
learned societies in Latin America was illustrated by Arthur P. Whitaker. Estab- 
lished in the eighteenth century in the characteristic pattern of the enlighten- 
ment, the early societies were broad in interest, aware of their social as well as 
their intellectual obligations. The alternations of reaction and reform in the early 
nineteenth century served to divést most of them of their political purpose and 
accelerate their development as learned societies. Becoming progressively less 
encyclopedic and more technical or professional in keeping with the increasing 
complexity of their subject matter and the greater contact with the rest of the 
world, these societies have persisted down to the present time. 

The two papers read at the joint luncheon of the Association and the Society 
of American Archivists both stressed the need for public and official understanding 
of the importance of archives. Oliver W. Holmes emphasized the co-operation 
necessary between municipal, state, and Federal authorities in the preservation 
of records, particularly where their activities and-records overlap. The Federal 
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government has surveyed its needs in the New York area with regard to the 
preservation both of the great accumulations in the older agencies and of the 
more temporary materials in war agencies. In view of the interdependence of all 
such records a co-operative Federal-state-municipal archives center should certainly 
be considered. Miss Rankin surveyed the generally neglected state of New York 
City’s vast accumulation of records, showing how their preservation became 
nobody’s business because by law it was necessdrily everybody’s business. This 
led eventually to a mayor’s investigating committee in 1939 and the establishment 
in 1941 of a municipal records building whose growth and expansion to handle 
all the municipal records safely and efficiently under one roof is awaiting the 
conclusion of the war. 

An encouraging picture of the foresight and planning directed at the 
chronicling of American military effort in the present war was provided in the 
session on the historical sections of the Army. Robert R. Palmer described the 
origin, personnel, policy, and accomplishments of the Historical Section of the 
Army Ground Forces. Staffed by professional historians under the direction of 
Major Kent Greenfield, the section has occupied itself with the chronicling of 
problems and policies of the ground forces within the United States; overseas 
forces have their own historians. Any factors which might be of practical assistance 
in the future are recorded. The section has the double problem common to all 
similar groups of not only keeping a running file of events as they happen but also 
of at least beginning the task of writing a narrative history. The Historical Branch 
G-2 of the General Staff, as W. L. Wright explained, has similar aims. Estab- 
lished by the same directive which required the appointment of historical officers 
to record the administrative activities of their respective headquarters, the histori- 
cal branch is now writing immediate, narrative accounts of operations in the field 
through the dispatching of competent historians to the various theaters of opera- 
tions. Eventually it hopes to publish documents and an official history. 

Lieutenant Colonel Clanton W. Williams explained a similar desire of the 
Army Air Forces to record its history “while it is hot” and save itself from rely- 
ing again for the story of what happened on the memories of men who served 
twenty-five years before. A considerable organization has been set up and the 
administrative history branch is well under way; every unit of importance has a 
historical officer conserving and forwarding his records. The problem of the his- 
torian in the Army Service Forces, as outlined by Lieutenant Colonel J. D. Millet, 
is complicated by the fact that service force activities are so varied that selection 
and choice must be practiced by the historian from the very start. The most the 
historian can do is to synthesize and analyze in the hope that he is not leaving 
out too much. A comprehensive report of work of the Army Service Forces is the 
modest aim of their historians. 

The great interest aroused by the controversy was reflected in the lively session 
on the report of the Committee on the Teaching of American History in the 
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Schools and Colleges. The report is now available in printed form (Edgar B. 
Wesley, American History in Schools and Colleges [Macmillan, 1943], $1.00) and 
should be read by all historians concerned with the obligations of their craft. Its 
findings will only be incidentally summarized here. The director of the com- 
mittee, Edgar B. Wesley, first described the report and its recommendations, Ás 
the inquiry grew out of discussion in the New York Times and later in Congress 
over the supposed ignorance among Americans of their own history, the report 
first applied itself to this problem. The results of the test administered by the com- 
mittee to various representative groups confirmed the Times’ conclusions that 
most people have forgotten, if they ever knew, a great many facts about United 
States history. The test also showed, however, that most people do know a reason- 
able amount of the functional, interpretative history of their country. Further- 
more, most students are subjected to American history from three to five separate 
times during school and college, and there is no real Jack of history courses. What 
is needed is intelligent, systematic gradatior of materials and content in history 
courses from elementary school through college in order that unnecessary and 
boring duplication be avoided. More rigid requirements for teaching of American 
history but no legal requirements for courses or their contents by legislatures were 
also recommended. 

In opening the discussion, A. T. Volwiler commented on the timeliness of 
the report and its general value but criticized the involved and occasionally 
abstruse nature of the committee’s test. He also hoped that the committee did 
not mean to infer, in the discussion of the relationship between research and 
teaching, that research necessarily means poor teaching. Though the report was 
both progressive and practical, Dr. Volwiler felt that it perhaps had not gone far 
enough in the direction of functional history to satisfy the progressive schools. 
Yet he felt that the report possibly underestimated the basic importance of factual 
learning which is so essential for sound interpretation and true understanding. 

The general discussion revolved around the means of implementing the 
recommendation of the committee and, particularly, of stimulating teachers to 
follow it and schools and colleges to work out the necessary degree of co-operation. 
Some felt that the report had been too mild in its reply to the Times, considering 
the blow dealt by the latter's findings to the morale of teachers and to the general 
standing of the teachers and their subject with the general public. 

The obligations of the historian in the postwar world were perhaps most 
widely investigated in the session on history and the liberal arts. The very nature 
of the meeting was a challenge to intellectual and geographic provincialism. The 
presiding officer was a professor of English literature, the first speaker a philos- 
opher, the second a historian of ideas, and the third a historian in exile from 
prostrate Poland. Theodore E. Greene first examined the nature and function of 
the liberal arts, all those disciples of liberalizing, humanizing effect which con- 
- tribute to a respect for human nature or devotion to the ideal of human liberty. 
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Of recent years the danger in such studies has been overspecialization, almost a 
balkanization of knowledge, which ignored the whole for the parts. Dr. Greene 
invited history to join philosophy in reintroducing the necessary integration and 
synthesis. The ambiguous nature of history as both an art and a science, its con- 
cern at once with both the unique and the universal, its value as a balance to 
provincialism, as a spotlight out of the past into the future, fitted it for such a 
partnership in scholarship as well as in the teaching of the liberal arts. 

Speaking on “History as a Liberal Art,” Jacques Barzun sought in the de- 
velopment of the art of history the answer to his question. The rebirth of history 
in the late eighteenth century, the enlargement and advance in history writing 
represented by Voltaire's Essai sur les moeurs when compared with the works of 
the venerable Bede, all showed the breadth and scope of the historian's real pur- 
pose, his design to impart understanding, to ‘enrich the student's mind rather 
than teach him just to classify or dismiss facts, to relate in a comprehensible fashion 
the past and the present. In some practical, stimulating recommendations, Dr. 
Barzun went on to suggest how this end might be attained. History teaching 
must be organized and integrated; a thorough grounding in the intellectual and 
institutional development of the modern world, beginning at some arbitrary date 
in the past, would be preferable to a larger but more superficial survey. The other 
subjects in the curriculum—science, literature, the fine arts, philosophy—must be 
assisted in the proper treatment of their subjects historically, with the emphasis 
again on understanding, on the verifiable environment of a movement rather 
than a catalogue of facts. And finally the historians must not neglect or leave to 
inexpert hands the task of making popular their findings. As custodians in part 
of the human imagination the historian has a duty both as a guide on traveled 
roads and as a trail blazer for new paths. 

In a spirited plea for universality of outlook and impartiality in method, Oscar 
Halecki outlined the “Tasks of Historical Scholarship in the Postwar Period.” 
The destruction of materials, the excessive limitation of history to contemporary 
events, the danger of particular, national interpretations of critical events are all 
threats to the integrity and the usefulness of history in the postwar period, Only 
by reviving the international organizations for effective co-operation between his- 
torians which had grown up since 1918 and by reaffirming a dynamic philosophy 
of history can the historians meet their responsibilities. 

The annual dinner took place on Wednesday evening in the Columbia Faculty 
Club, 117th Street and Morningside Drive. Professor John A. Krout, chairman 
of the department of history in Columbia, presided. His first duty was to an- 
‘nounce the following award of prizes: to Arthur M. Cook of Temple University, 
the George Louis Beer Prize for his study British Enterprise in Nigeria; to 
Harold Whitman Bradley of Stanford University, the Albert J. Beveridge Memo- 
rial Prize for his volume entitled The American Frontier in Hawaii: The Pioneers, 
1789-1843. He then introduced the President of the Association, Miss Nellie 
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Neilson of Mount Holyoke. Professor Krout’s introduction was so appropriate and 
so happily phrased that it is here given in full: 


“At the beginning of its sixtieth year the American Historical Association 
holds its fifth consecutive annual meeting in the lengthening shadows of a world 
at war. Here on Morningside Heights the naval training programs and other 
phases of the war effort go forward with no interruption, Some of you in coming 
across 116th Street may have found yourselves involuntarily falling into step with 
a platoon of marching midshipmen. Our classrooms and laboratories, as at other 
colleges and universities, are filled with men and women in the various military 
services. But if the university seems to be very busy at the moment with concerns 
which are not precisely those of the historian, it hopes that you will realize that 
its welcome is nonetheless cordial and sincere and that it looks forward with 
confidence to the day (not too far distant) when it may act as host to the entire 
membership of the Association. 

“Even with a drastically abbreviated program and the omission of many tradi- 
tional features of these annual meetings, the Executive Committee believed that 
our purposes could be forwarded this year. It was probably mindful of Herbert 
Baxter Adams’. wise comment: “The best results of a scientific convention are 
sometimes reached in conversational ways.’ There is, to be sure, no rationing 
which impedes the free exchange of ideas among us. 

“In this year 1943 the Association both celebrates an important anniversary 
and shatters a long-standing precedent. Fifty years ago the annual meeting was 
not held in December, but in July, in order that the two-day sessions might 
coincide-with the World Historical Congress, sponsored by the Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago.* On July 12 a professor of American history from the University 
of Wisconsin, who looked even younger than his thirty-two years, read a paper 
entitled “The Significance of the Frontier in American History.’ It would be 
interesting to know how many of the forty-nine members who signed the registra- 
tion book at the time appreciated how far-reaching would be the influence of 
Professor Turner’s words on the writers of American history. Certainly few of 
them thought that a half century later his thesis would still command the respect- 
ful attention, as Professor Pierson has so cogently demonstrated, of most of the 
historians interested in the development of the American nation. The report of 
the proceedings at Chicago seemed to place chief emphasis on a paper which 
discussed the origin of Virginia’s House of Burgesses; while the correspondent 
for the Dial dismissed the meeting with the remark that “sensational theorists” 
had no place on the program. Even after the “Frontier” essay had been twice 
published, its Eastern readers could still describe it as an interesting but curious 


] 1In 1893 and in the years preceding and immediately following, attending members signed 
a register. This has been kept and the roll for the meeting in July, 1893, is here reproduced. 
That these records of attendance were not always complete is attested, we surmise, by the 
absence of the name of J. Franklin Jameson. Of those present and registered in 1893 only 
Frederic Bancroft is known to be living. ¡ed note.] 
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and very provincial point of view, There were letters of praise, however, from 
John Fiske and Justin Winsor, which inspired Turner's later quip that at long 
last he could “have faith in Massachusetts.” 

“And that faith was not only in the Massachusetts of Harvard and Amherst 
and Williams but also in the Massachusetts of Mount Holyoke and Wellesley 
and Smith. My own most vivid recollection of Professor Turner calls up a con- 
versation in which his eyes brightened with pleasure when he insisted that the 
founding fathers, needing a history of the Revolutionary struggle that would be 
at once realistic and powerful, turned to Mercy Otis Warren to supply what their 
own pens had failed to achieve. He would have applauded the decision of this 
Association in choosing, for its present leader, one who has nobly refuted the 
sharp dictum of testy John Adams that ‘History is not the province of the 
Ladies.’ At Bryn Mawr and at Mount Holyoke, in England and in America, her 
work is known for her rare gifts of combining the large view with the small one, 
of supporting the general concept with the minute examination of particulars, of 
illuminating great industry by knowing the goals toward which her task is leading. 

“It would be presumptuous for me to introduce Miss Neilson to this com- 
pany. Rather may I present to her this representative group from the member- 
ship of the Association. We who have followed her along interesting paths which 
run through England’s medieval economy will find it no less intriguing to accom- 
pany her on her intellectual adventures with the early pattern of the common law. 

“Ladies and gentlemen: The President of the American Historical Association.” 


Miss Neilson’s address (Am. Hist. Rev., XLIX, 199) is a summation of 
scholarship that will stand as a contribution to the literature of its field. 
Yale University Thomas C. MENDENHALL 


The Year’s Business 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND MANAGING EDITOR 
FOR THE YEAR 1943 


This year, instead of indulging in the split personality where your executive 
officer reports as editor to himself as secretary, 1 shall present a report reflecting 
the pattern of business in a unified office. The effectiveness of the plan proposed 
by the Committee of Ten on Reorganization has, I think, realized the hopes of 
the Association in adopting it. The economies and the smoothness with which it 
has worked are due in large part to the devoted and unstinted service given by the 
three women who carry the main burden of the Washington office: Miss Patty 
Washington, who has served the Association as assistant secretary-treasurer for 
many years; Miss Margaret Blegen, the assistant editor of the Review; and Miss 
Harriet Bohning, secretary and chief clerk. The resignation of the latter, effective 
at the close of this meeting, is a real Joss. She will be succeeded by Miss Joan 
Margo, a graduate of Stanford University. 

In many ways it was fortunate that the centralization of responsibilities in one 
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office came when it did. The war has made impossible mectings of the Council, 
of the Board of Editors, and even of the Executive Committee, whose one meeting 
this year for Association business was an adjunct of the emergency session called 
to consider a request of the Secretary of War and the Morale Branch of the Army 
of which you will hear more later. I can, however, say that through correspondence 
I have endeavored to keep in touch with those who in other circumstances would 
have shared more actively in the management and planning. Wherever their 
advice or aid has been sought, it has been freely and promptly given. This and 
the many manifestations of interest on the part of the membership who have 
written or dropped into the Washington office have served to keep me from 
wondering who really was the American Historical Association. It is to be hoped 
that this interest will continue, that it will manifest itself whenever possible, and 
at the close of the emergency find new and more vigorous methods of manifesting 
itself in the promotion of historical scholarship, teaching, and publication. If it 
fails to do this during and after the war, it will have missed a great opportunity. 
There is much talk of what science is doing and will do and of its importance 
in the nation’s life. Let all this be granted, but the supremely important thing for 
a nation as for an individual is to know itself and to know itself in relation to 
all the past that is its heritage and in relation to all the peoples and nations who 
share with it the burdens and rewards of a common culture and the mutual 
responsibility for its preservation, its development, and its diffusion. In that very 
large and inescapable task, history widely conceived and the historian uplifted 
in the conception of his central place are the chief forces to keep America the last 
best hope of man. 

In speaking thus of what may be, I am equally conscious of what is happening 
to historical scholarship here and abroad. The damages, the inroads, the losses, 
the slowing pulsation of intellectual life are evident in all the humanities, and it 
is only the profoundest faith born of watching mankind’s upward path, from the 
Stone Age that can keep alive the faith that out of the present travail man’s spirit 
will survive to build on the ruins something nearer to his heart’s desire. If we 
historians are to be any guide or help to the young men and women who survive 
and return to rebuild, we must be doubly sure that our sense of values helps them 
to build into their world only the soundest that should be preserved from the 
past. Unless through the teaching of history the intimate relation and value of 
liberty and law for each individual is made vividly personal, then all charters of 
new freedoms will become museum pieces and the vision of the century of the 
common man will recede more centuries into the future than stretch between us 
and Piers the Plowman or the Sermon on the Mount. There are in truth no new 
freedoms to be proclaimed. There are but old ones oft proclaimed and for millions 
unrealized. If they seem new to this generation in America, it is because our 
teaching has not made clear to our pupils the deeper meaning of our own past 
and the tested prophets of its future. 

This report must, however, concern itself with the affairs of the Association 
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and the activities of the historical guild. As for the general status of the Associa- 
tion it may, I think, be called satisfactory, surprisingly so, all things considered. 
The membership on December 15 was two more than a year ago. More new 
members have been taken in this year than last year, including two life members 
as against a lost by death of seven in this class. Two of the seven were former 
Presidents of the Association, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart and Professor 
Charles M. Andrews. Such losses as there have been from inevitable causes have 
been overcome by a successful letter campaign in October, directed from the 
Washington offices. Expenditures have been kept to essentials, The only unbudgeted 
expenditure was the contribution of $600 to the expenses of the Committee on 
the Teaching of American History in the Schools and Colleges. A certain part 
‘of that will come back through the Association's one third share in royalties from 
the sale of the report. Otherwise the funds on hand would fall but little below 
a year ago. We are a highly solvent group with undiminished material assets and 
increased intangibles in the tested and proved loyalty of our membership. 
The membership statistics are as follows: 


Individuals 
Lile enia ENE 441° 
Annital vaticano sisiane 2744 
Institutions 
25-year memberships ........ 6 
Aantal AAN 394 
Doa ities ate: 585 


As the time approached to write this report, at least three things occurred to 
me, any one of which might be raised for major consideration. The first was the 
above-mentioned report on the teaching of American history. With the availability 
of the report under the imprint of the Macmillan Company as a subject for one 
of our sessions, that no longer seems necessary. Whatever the results, and it is to 
be hoped they will be considerable, they are to the credit of a committee that took 
its responsibilities seriously, composed its differences in friendly forthright dis- 
cussion, and profited by the able and energetic leadership of its director, Professor 
Edgar B. Wesley. One result might well be a standing committee of this As- 
sociation on the college teaching of history and the training in colleges and 
graduate schools of teachers of history at the college and secondary school levels. 
Individual institutions and their faculties should be encouraged to form similar 
committees drawing their membership not from the history department alone 
but also from cognate and interested departments. The lack of such co-operation 
in teacher-training institutions, and all colleges and universities are teacher-training 
institutions, is one of the chief basic weaknesses revealed by the report. 


2 Of the two life members added, one is a new member and one an annual member whe 


changed over to life membership. 
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A second topic for possible consideration was the status of projects for writing 
the history of the American effort in this war and the immediate effects of the war 
on the life of the nation. Contact with activities in this line in a center where 
every agency of the government, both old line and new, is history conscious, from 
the chief executive down, made that seem a logical and pertinent topic. It is, 
however, well covered in an account prepared co-operatively and published in 
the January issue of the American Historical Review. 

The third possible topic was the Historical Service Board, set up with Dr. 
Theodore C. Blegen as director to prepare for the War Department discussion 
materials on public questions. These pamphlets are to be available for use on a 
voluntary basis by the armed forces in camps here and abroad. It has seemed more 
fitting to have Dean Blegen report orally to the Association, and a summary of 
his report will be embodied in the printed report of your Executive Secretary. 

Having disposed of these three things by putting the labor on somebody else, 
as a good executive should, I am free to say something as Managing Editor of the 
American Historical Review. Here again I may gracefully side-step by pointing 
out, as all editors of learned journals do, that the issues of the Review and its con- 
tributors and reviewers have already spoken for themselves to all who read them, 
and I sincerely hope that even in its recent format the Review has not become a 
center table ornament. The detailed report which will be embodied in the printed 
report shows the normal inflow and output of articles and reviews. Volume 
XLVIII of the Review (October, 1942-July, 1943) contained 946 pages, including 
an annual index of 45 pages, as compared with 1,021 pages in Volume XLVII. 
The total number of articles, notes and suggestions, and documents was 16, as 
compared with 20 in Volume XLVII. Volume XLVIII contains 306 reviews as 
against 301 in Volume XLVII and 242 notices as against 336, a total of reviews 
and notices of 548 as compared with 637 in Volume XLVII, a decrease of approxi- 
mately 14 per cent, During the period September 1, 1942-September 1, 1943, 80 
articles, notes and suggestions, and documents were submitted. Of these 14 were 
accepted, 62 declined, and 4 are under consideration. Twelve major articles were 
published, including the presidential address and the report of the Executive Secre- 
tary on the progress of the Association during the past year. Of these (exclusive of 
the report on the Association) five were in the field of American history, three in 
European history, two in medieval history, and one on the Arab states. Of the 
notes and suggestions, one treated the collection of World War 1 materials in the 
individual states of the United States; another dealt with liberty poems in the 
Middle Ages; and a third was in the field of European history. There was one 
documentary contribution, on Russian opinion on the cession of Alaska to the 
United States. Again, as in the past, I want to point out that the disproportion be- 
tween articles declined and those accepted is deceptive. No one should infer that 
it is hopeless to submit articles when so many are rejected. They would be com- 
forted and encouraged if they knew that everything that comes in is recorded, in- 
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cluding a considerable miscellany of trivialities from people who could not make 
the home-town weekly—or perhaps only that. Such contributions come from other 
countries as well as the United States, and in some cases from people who know 
the Review only by name, and that not very accurately. Another discount per- 
centage can be substracted from the so-called rejections in the case of worthy and 
substantial articles whose authors are encouraged to submit them to a more ap- 
propriate medium and thus reach an audience more certain to be interested in the 
paper and the author. It is a satisfaction to see the appearance elsewhere of such 
scholarship. It is equally satisfactory when, with the aid of criticisms or suggestions 
from members of the Board of Editors or referees who are familiar with the field, 
a writer reworks his contribution into a form that does credit to himself and his 
material. In general the inflow of acceptable material has enabled the Review to 
present in its contents the scholarship and interest and distribution of articles by 
fields that characterized it in peacetime. I have heard tell of a time when there 
were on hand accepted articles for two years ahead. I also remember how in the 
last war Dr. Jameson talked of scraping the bottom of the barrel and not being ` 
certain of his contents from issue to issue. I do not hope to be editorially in the 
dolce far niente state represented by articles for two years ahead. Indeed, I would 
be unhappy to be in that plight, or if I were not the contributors who expect im- 
mediate publication and reprints the next day would do their best to make me 
unhappy. Even less do I want to scrape the barrel. The Managing Editor and the 
Board of Editors cannot conceal from themselves the evident effects on the flow 
of articles, of books worthy of review, and of available reviewers in special fields 
produced by the induction into the war effort of historians and the heavy burdens 
put upon staffs in essential war service teaching on campuses. We are all enlisted 
in the war effort whether in uniform or not. We are also equally pledged as 
scholars and citizens to maintain all those scholarly and cultural interests that give 
meaning to our objectives in the struggle. We must and will carry on as scholars 
and teachers, and there is encouragement to the belief that we are not losing our 
sense of abiding values in the fact that the over-all figure for articles received is 
only two below last year. The decline in books not of the temporary character 
produced in a flood by a war which is global can be and has been balanced by the 
space available for longer reviews of books having a claim to permanence in the 
historical literature of their special fields. 

I am again happy to have an opportunity to record for the Board and myself 
our appreciation of all the co-operation we have received. There are occasional 
lighter touches that cheer the office force. One we treasure, and that I should like 
to share with you, is the rhymed response of a reviewer in answer to a reminder 
by Miss Blegen of a belated review. Please note that it has some pertinent reflec- 
tions on reviewing in general. Here it is: 
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Washington, D. C. 
Dear Miss Editress: 


A review of a book is something to look for with pleasure, if written with care, 

With a touch sure and deft, and not wholly bereft of humor and savoir-faire— 

Especially if it omits soporific detail and a count of misprints, 

Little errors of style, or of type, or a file of citations left out, with dark hints 

That the failure to mention some antique recension betrays a deplorable hack. 

A proper critique, not excessively n should aim at a higher approach, 

With a balanced design to praise what is fine and condemn what deserves a 
reproach, 

To explain, not deride, what the author has tried to accomplish; and if he has 
failed 

It’s hardly a crime for which to serve time—he probably shouldn't be jailed. 


But it’s rather a chore, as I’ve told you before, to dash off a trenchant review 

Of a meaty, fat tome when you're far from your home and your study, with only 
a few 

Of your reference works on the Greeks and the Turks, on history, science, and art 

On a shelf by your side to serve as your guide (they’re a help when you want to 
be smart). 

It’s a nuisance, I say, when you've finished your day at the office, gone home to 
your flat 

(In a hot jolting bus in a crowd sure to muss your clothes and your shoes and 
your hat): 

To relax for a while and cool off your bile with nothing to worry your mind, 

And recall with chagrin it’s high time to begin that review you should have 
declined 

To write, if you'd had the gumption; it’s sad to be caught in so sorry a mess. 

That’s now my bad luck; I wish I could duck and escape from this painful distress. 


But since a stern boss has declared it’s impossible now to go back on my word, 
I must struggle and strive, do my best to contrive a review that will not seem absurd 
To the editor’s minx who will pounce like a linx, if she finds any errors of fact. 
It behooves me, therefore, to keep track of the score and write with a great deal 
of tact. ` 
So T'I light up my pipe and turn to my typewriter, ready to rattle the keys 
In a fierce burst of speed with the hope of succeeding in drafting a text that will 
please. 
But I have no machine, and I fear that will mean I must write in my copperplate 
script— 
Now don’t take it amiss, if I miss, Little Miss, dotting Ys, crossing t’s, if I’ve 
slipped. : 
Here it’s finished at last and my troubles are past, thank the Lord, though I’m 
still in a spot; 
For my face may be slapped, my review may be scrapped, I myself may be sen- 
tenced and shot. 2 
In fear and trembling 
Yours faithfully 
Tue REVIEWER 
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What might have been left in the files as a pleasantry is worth recording’ not 
-as poetry but as something so purely American amid the austerities of editorship 
and learning and the burdens of war that it helps explain why Americans are 
hard to define and understand even when analyzed in presidential addresses. 

Before passing to a summary of committee reports I am saying for the Council 
and the Association what is usually put in some formal resolution, namely, that 
we are grateful to Barnard College and its administration and to Columbia Univer- 
sity for their generous hospitality. We are more than appreciative of what has been 
done by Dr. Paul Beik+of Columbia, who has singlehanded been a whole local 
arrangements committee backed by his colleagues, and grateful to Professor Joseph 
Strayer of Princeton, who set up a program faster than it could crumble away and 
came through amid great difficulties with a satisfactory program. If we have been 
able to carry on through the difficulties of the year and the difficulties of holding 
this meeting, it constitutes a good augury for the coming year and for the meeting 
in Chicago in 1944. 

Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 


For the record 1 am submitting summaries of the reports of the various com- 
mittees. 


REPORT oF COMMITTEE ON AMERICANA FOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


According to the plan the purpose of this committee was to assist institutions 
in the purchase of rare source books on American history, and the committee of- 
fered to appropriate $500 annually for each of certain colleges for such purpose, 
providing the college itself appropriated an equal amount. Funds for the com- 
mittec's appropriations and for its operating expenses were furnished by the 
McGregor Fund. The plan originated in 1934 and was to operate for ten years or 
longer. At a meeting on January 26, 1943, the committee decided to suspend the 
project on August 31, 1943, for the duration of the war. 

We were informed by Mr. Randolph G. Adams, director, that the books on 
hand on August 31, 1943, will be held at the William Clements Library, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, until the end of the war or until such time as they are sold. The 
proceeds from any sales of books will be forwarded to the American Historical 
Association and added to the committee's deposit. 

This concludes one of the most interesting activities of the Association. Its suc- 
cess has been due to the interest and devotion of the chairman, Mr, Randolph G, 
Adams, and his associates on the committee. 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE Annual Report 


The three following volumes, constituting the Annual Report for 1941, have 
appeared during the past year: Volume I, containing the Association’s and the 
Pacific Coast Branch’s proceedings for 1941; an account covering the fifteenth con- 
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ference on Latin-American history; Private Letters from the British Embassy in 
Washington to the Foreign Secretary, Lord Granville, 1880-1885, edited by Protes- 
sor Paul Knaplund and Dr. Carolyn Clewes; and a list of manuscript accessions 
in various depositories in the United States during 1940, compiled by Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Eliot. Volume II, entitled Talleyrand in America as a Financial Promoter, 
1794-1796: Unpublished Letters and Memoirs, translated and edited by Hans 
Huth and Wilma J. Pugh. Volume III, containing a List of Doctoral Dissertations 
in History now in Progress at Universities in the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada, continuing the series long published by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington’s Division of Historical Research and more recently as a. supplement 
to the American Historical Review. 

No back volumes of any previous Report are outstanding—all Reports through 
1941 have now been published in their entirety. With respect to the Report for 
1942, this will consist of three volumes, as noted, all in advanced stages of manu- 
facture: Volume I, containing the Association’s and the Pacific Coast Branch’s 
proceedings and a list of members; Volume II, containing “Letters from the Berlin 
Embassy, 1871-1874 and 1880-1885,” edited by Paul Knaplund; Volume III, con- 
taining thirty-odd papers prepared for the last annual meeting but which were not 
presented because of wartime cancellation of the program and for which no other 
publication arrangements had been completed, edited by Stanley M. Pargellis, the 
Program Committee chairman. All will be ready for distribution at an early date. 

The customary printing credit of $10,620 has again been allotted for the cur- 
rent fiscal year beginning July 1, 1943. Volume I of the Annual Report for 1943 
will include the customary proceedings. The “Cumulative Index to Writings on 
American History” has been expanded to embrace eight additional years, 1931-38, 
bringing the work more nearly up to date. The manuscript has consequently been 
delayed and publication cannot be undertaken at present. Writings on American 
History for 1939-40 has, however, been completed for some time and the Beveridge 
Committee, which has undertaken to bring out that work in the future, has been 
unable to find a publisher. Under the circumstances, it has been decided to publish 
this combined volume as Volume II of the Annual Report for 1943 without, how- 
ever, establishing a precedent by doing so, since the Beveridge Committee has 
definitely assumed responsibility for the work and is currently financing the 
preparation of the manuscript for a combined 1941-42 volume. 

The special committee, named a year ago by the Executive Secretary of the 
Association (Solon J. Buck, chairman; St. George L. Sioussat, Lester J. Cappon) 
to consider the possibility of publishing a selective bibliography of American his- 
tory based upon an elaborate W.P.A. project recently completed has not as yet 
rendered a report. 

The Publication Committee again recommends that the possibility of publish- 
ing collections of documentary material, especially in the American history field, 
now that it need no longer include Writings in its program, be made generally 
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known to members and: that individuals be encouraged to submit edited groups 
of papers and the like to the committee, with a view to their acceptance for early 
publication. All members of the committee are resident in Washington and all 
have attended all meetings of the past year. 


1 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE Georcz Lovis Beer PRIZE 


The committee on the Beer Prize received two manuscripts for consideration 
for this prize. (The committee has decided the award should go to Arthur M. 
Cook of Temple University for his study of British Enterprise in Nigeria.) 


REPORT OF THE ALBERT J. Bevermoz Memoria, FUND COMMITTEE 


This committee has continued to support the preparation of Writings on 
American History and has carried on its major program of selecting and publish- 
ing monographs in American history. The double volume of Writings for 1939-40, 
because of publication difficulties, has been returned to the Association for publica- 
tion and will be printed by the Government Printing Offce as Volume II of the 
Annual Report for 1943. This committee will continue to be responsible for — 
editorial expenses incurred in preparing the material for future volumes of the 
Writings. The University of Pennsylvania Press has taken over the publication of 
the monograph series previously published by D. Appleton-Century Company, 
which was forced to give up this work because of prevailing paper shortages. Pre- 
liminary negotiations are under way with the University of Chicago Press for 
publishing the one remaining item from the old documentary series (J. H. Easterby 
[ed.], “Allston Rice Plantation Records”). 

The University of Pennsylvania Press expects to bring out either this winter 
or next spring Harry Bernstein’s “Origins of Inter-American Relations, 1700- 
1812,” and Richard Hofstadter’s “Social Darwinism in the United States.” Several 
other manuscripts have been submitted, and one, Earl S. Pomeroy's “The Territo- 
ries and the United States, 1861-1890,” has been approved for publication. No fur- 
ther manuscripts are under consideration. 

The balance on hand on August 31, 1943, was $22,658.63 as against a balance 
of $19,995.52 on the similar date in 1942. ; 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ALBERT J. Bevermce MEMORIAL PRIZE 


In February, 1943, this committee circularized the directors of graduate study 
in history in the various colleges and universities, the university presses, and the 
history reviews, inviting entries for the competition. Thirty-eight entries were re- 
ceived—thirty books, four manuscripts, and four reprints of journal articles. (The 
cofnmittee has awarded the prize to Harold Whitman Bradley of Stanford Univer- 
sity for his volume entitled The American Frontier in Hawai: The Pioneers, 


1789-1843.) 
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Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CARNEGIE REVOLVING FUND FOR PUBLICATIONS 


The committee has published Grace Lee Nute’s Caesars of the Wilderness, ac- 
cepted two manuscripts (Margaret Hastings’ “The Court of Common Pleas in 
Fifteenth Century England” and Louis C, Hunter’s “An Economic and Technolog- 
ical History of Steamboating on the Western Waters in the Nineteenth Century”), 
and carefully read two other manuscripts before rejecting them during the past 
year. The American Council of Learned Societies had made a grant of $1,000 for 
the publication of the Hunter manuscript, but due to paper shortages the regular 
publisher of the series. cannot undertake to publish the volume. The com- 
mittee is negotiating with a university press in the hope thatthe volume can be 
published before the grant expires. 

The balance on hand on August 31, 1943, was $8,315.60 as against a balance 
of $9,335.00 on the similar date in 1942. 


Report oF THE CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


During the past year the committee has been active and with the help of mem- 
bers of the Association and other public-minded friends aided in restoring $40,000 
to the appropriation of the printing funds for the State Department, with which 
to publish three volumes of Foreign Relations for 1931 and four volumes of the 
1919 Paris Peace Conference. Unfortunately Volumes V and VI of the latter have 
been halted after reaching galley proof; Volumes VII-X are also in galley proof 
but their publication has not been postponed; Volumes XI and XII are in manu- 
script. The committee submitted the resolution referred to in the minutes of the 
Council (see p. 590). 


Report OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE LirrLeETON-GriswoLo FUND 


The fifth volume of the series, “The Burlington Court Book of West New Jer- 
sey,” will be ready for distribution before the end of the year. This volume was 
prepared by Mr. H. Clay Reed and Mr. George J. Miller. It is hoped that the 
Rhode Island volume may be published in 1944. The committee has suffered a 
grievous loss in the death of Chief Judge Carroll T’. Bond and also in that of a 
member of the original committee, Professor Charles M. Andrews. 

The balance on hand on August 31, 1943, was $8,065.21 as against a balance of 
$7,168.26 on the similar date in 1942. 


REPORT oF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The notice published in the April, 1943, number of the American Historical 
Review, which requested that suggestions for the Nominating Committee should 
be sent to the committee through the office of the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation, produced a total of three communications. The committee therefore 
proceeded to its work without being either helped or hindered by any sort of 
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pressure from the membership of the Association. The committee experienced no 
great difficulty in carrying on its work and concluded its deliberations on Novem- 
ber 1. 

It is the feeling of the chairman that this procedure has worked fairly success- 
fully. Whether it will do so in subsequent years is perhaps another question. Cer- 
tainly in some years a mecting of the committee will be almost essential. This year 
we found out almost at the last moment that we hardly needed to get together. 

The committee feels, however, that the notice in the Review ought to be modi- 
fied. If suggestions are really desired from the members of the Association the 
process should be made as simple and clear as possible. The committee feels that 
if there is to be a notice at all it should be accompanied by a list of the officers of 
the Association, a list of the officers retiring, and a list of the offices to be filled. 
If a brief explanation of our whole system of election could be added, so much the 
“better. A definite statement will be needed this coming year concerning the aboli- 
tion of the office of second vice president (see p. 596). 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RADIO 


“The Story behind the Headlines” has continued to be a weekly feature of the 
National Broadcasting Company and since November has been heard at 5:30 P.M. 
(EWT) Saturday. This constitutes an important war activity of the Association as 
it deals with the historical background and development of that phase of the war 
news which is most prominently in the public mind at the time of the broadcast. 
Thanks to the generosity and the co-operation of the N.B.C. and to the tireless 
and conscientious work of Mr. César Saerchinger and other committee members, 
the talks have continued without interruption, despite evident difficulties raised by 
the war, and with no lowering of their high standard of scholarly accuracy and 


popular appeal. 
Report oF REPRESENTATIVE ON THE NATIONAL Parks ASSOCIATION BOARD 


At the annual meeting of the board of trustees of the National Parks Associa- 
tion in May no items relative to historical areas and matters were considered. There 
has been very little legislation regarding historical areas. The main concern of the 
National Parks Association during these war days is the protection of our National 
Parks against encroachments of war activities that would prove detrimental. The 
American Historical Association should be of much help to the ‘Park Service in 
these matters and especially after the war when there will be a considerable demand 
to accord national status to many areas and plans for a more intensive use of exist- 
ing areas. More emphasis should be given in our colleges and universities to his- 
toric sites as source materials of history. 


Rerort or Derzcate to Social Education 


There has been no executive board meeting for Social Education during the 
past year; hence all discussions of policy have been carried on through correspond- 
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ence. The editor has done an admirable job in producing a magazine of usefulness 
and inspiration to social science teachers. 


Report oF DELEGATE TO SOCIAL Science RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The guide to local history has been completed and will be published as soon as 
conditions permit. The council upon recommendation constituted a committee to . 
implement the preparation of a handbook on methods and assumptions in histori- 
cal studies; Professor Curti is chairman of this group. The council is still interested 
in the problem raised in papers prepared by Professors Sorokin and Quincy Wright 
for the Christmas meeting in 1942, namely, “Durable Periods of Peace.” A com- 
mittee, headed by Professor Nichols, with Dr. Clough as executive secretary, has 
been organized to carry on war studies. Dr. Clough is giving full time to its 
problems. This committee is joining with the Committee on Records of War 
Administration to form a national advisory council on war history (see Am. Hist. 
Rev., XLIX, 251). 


Report or DELEGATE To INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES 


The two chief problems of the International Committee are the following: (1) 
to maintain such activities as can be carried on under present circumstances, as an 
evidence of the committee’s vitality and continued existence; (2) to prepare for 
the resumption of the active, and as nearly as possible the normal, existence of the 
committee at the earliest possible moment after the close of hostilities. The com- 
pilation of the International Bibliography for 1940 has been interrupted by the 
death of the distinguished editor, Marc Jaryc. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, MEN’S FACULTY CLUB, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK CITY, 

DECEMBER 28, 1943, 2:30 P.M. 


Present: Nellie Neilson, President; William L. Westermann, First Vice Presi- 
dent; Arthur S. Aiton, Louis R. Gottschalk, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Councilors; Solon J. Buck, Treasurer; Guy Stanton Ford, Executive 
Secretary. Also present for part of the meeting were Theodore C. Blegen and 
Herbert A. Kellar. 

President Neilson called the meeting to order. 

Upon motion the minutes of the 1942 meeting of the Council and of the annual 
business meeting (which had been published) and the minutes of the Executive 
Committee meeting on September 2, 1943 (which had been circulated), were ap- 
proved without being read. j 

Mr. Ford summarized his report as Executive Secretary and Managing Editor. 

The Council discussed the abolition of the office of second vice president. Mr. 
Schapiro asked why the office was being abolished. Mr. Buck explained that it was 
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felt that this highest honor was conferred too far in advance and there had been 
occasions where the second vice president never became president. 

Mr. Ford recommended that Curtis Nettels be asked to replace Dexter Perkins 
on the Board of Editors. The Council voted its approval, with the understand- 
ing that it considered it the privilege of the Managing Editor to select his associates 
on the Board of Editors. ; 

The Council recommended that Leon Fraser be nominated to succeed himself 
as a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Schlesinger moved that Merle Curti be elected to succeed himself as one 
of the representatives of the Association on the Social Science Research Council. 
The motion was seconded and carried. Mr. Buck moved that T. R. Schellenberg 
be continued as the representative of the Association in the American Documenta- 
tion Institute and be requested to make an annual report of its activities. (This 
institute provides microfilm servicè and is headed by Watson Davis, with head- 
quarters in Washington. The institute attempts to bring together representatives 
of scientific and scholarly organizations and holds an annual meeting.) Mr. Buck 
recommended that the Council designate a representative of the Association for 
one year on the American Year Book, and at the end of that time he should re- 
port the connection of the Association with the American Year Book and the im- 
portance of the work. After consideration Thomas C. Cochran of New York 
University was named representative. 

The following ad interim appointments of delegates were made during 1943: 
Retta Murphy of San Marcos, Texas, was the delegate to the inauguration of John 
Garland Flowers as president of Southwestern Texas State Teachers College on 
March 27, 1943. C. H. Moore of Ripon College was the delegate to the inaugura- 
tion of Clark George Kuebler as president of Ripon College on December 7, 1943. 
Guy Stanton Ford was the delegate to the inauguration of Patrick Joseph Mc- 
Cormick as rector of Catholic University of America on November 9, 1943. Rich- 
ard H. Shryock and Francis S. Philbrick were the representatives of the American . 
Historical Association at the American Academy of Political Science meeting on 
April 9 and ro. Austin P. Evans of Columbia University and T. R. S. Broughton of 
Bryn Mawr were the liaison officers to the meeting of the School of Classical 
Studies in Rome. J. Salwyn Schapiro of City College, New York, represented the 
Association at a meeting to consider a proposal to prepare material on international 
affairs to be distributed to the armed services, Carl Stephenson, chairman, J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, and Solon J. Buck formed a subcommittee of the Council to investigate 
the continuation of the International Bibliography of Historical Sciences. 

Mr. Theodore C. Blegen reported on the work of the Historical Service Board. 
This Board was established as a result of action taken by the Executive Committee 
on September 2, 1943, in response to a request by, the Secretary of War that the 
Association should assume responsibility for the preparation: of pamphlets on 
significant current problems for the War Department’s educational program— 
specifically for soldier discussion groups. 
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The Board consists of the following ten members: Shepard B. Clough, Robert 
E. Cushman, Guy Stanton Ford, Dixon Ryan Fox, Waldo G. Leland, Edwin G. 
Nourse, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Robert R. Wilson, and 
Donald Young. At a Board meeting held on November 27, Dr. Ford was chosen 
chairman. : 

The work of the Board was begun October 1 under the directorship of Mr. 
Blegen. The War Department submitted some two dozen questions resulting from 
a sampling of soldier interest in camps in the United States and abroad. These fell 
into four main groups: our allies, international affairs, national affairs, and com- 
munity and personal problems. The task assumed by the Board was to prepare 
factual materials for these questions in the form of pamphlets to serve as the basis 
for “G. I. Roundtables.” The completed pamphlets are to be supplied to the camps 
through orientation officers. Every effort is being made, with the co-operation of 
scholars in many fields, to prepare materials that are factual, impartial, adequate, 
and interesting. Two members of the Board serve as referees for each manuscript. 
The series will include a guide for discussion leaders. 

Mr. Blegen reported that some twenty pamphlets were in course of prepara- 
tion. Ten had been received and were in various stages of editing, rewriting, re- 
vision, and criticism. Two had already been submitted to the War Department. 
The Association is under contract to furnish the manuscripts at an average rate 
of three per month after December 3. 

Mr. Herbert A. Kellar presented for the Committee on Historical Source Ma- 
terials four memoranda on historical objects and manuscripts. The committee feels 
that there is a very great need for a handbook for the study of historical objects. 
The National Park Service is very much interested, and the committee wishes ap- 
proval of the project and the permission of the Council to secure funds to prepare 
the handbook, The National Park Service will furnish headquarters if the money 
for the work is obtained, and Mr. Hans Huth is now available for the work, 
Mr. Leland thinks the committee has good prospects of obtaining the money, if 
the Council gives permission to go ahead. The publication might be issued 
through the National Park Service, the Association (as a Government Printing 
Office volume), or through a private publisher. 

After discussion Mr. Schlesinger moved that the Council register its approval 
for the committee to go ahead and endeavor to secure the funds. The motion was 
seconded and carried. 

Mr. Kellar went on to present three more projects: (1) compilation, editing, 
and publication of an annual list of accessions in various depositories; (2) prepara- 
tion of a union guide to manuscript collections in depositories, for which Mr. 
Crittenden is willing to furnish headquarters at Raleigh, North Carolina; (3) 
continuation on a very modest scale of making cards for manuscripts in deposito- 
ries where this has not been done: (a) where no work has been done, (b) where 
the Historical Records Survey did some work but did not complete the job, (c) 
where the depository did some work which has not been completed. Through this 
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project he hopes to keep the work begun by the Historical Records Survey alive 
until it can be taken up again on a national scale. Association approval is needed 
before they can go ahead with it. 

The motion was made that the Association endorse the objectives of these three 
memoranda with respect to manuscript projects and authorize the chairman of the 
committee to endeavor to obtain funds to support a planning committee for these 
projects, the budget prepared for this planning committee to be approved by the 
Executive Committee before it is presented: to any possible donor. 

The Council approved the budget presented by the Treasurer. It had been 
circulated among the Executive Committee members and approved. 

_ The Council reappointed Mr. Ford as Executive Secretary and Managing 
Editor (term ending August 31, 1947) and Miss Patty Washington as assistant 
secretary-treasurer (term ending December 31, 1946). 

The question of a common publisher for all Association publications except the 
Review and the Annual Reports was discussed, and it was decided that this was 
hardly a practical suggestion at the present time as two of the committees are tied 
up. After the war the wisdom of printing documentary materials by old traditional 
methods should be reconsidered. 

The Council decided that at the present time there were not enough new 
thesis subjects and too few inquiries to warrant a central point for registration of 
the titles of theses. 

The Council approved the following revised resolution submitted by the Com- 
„mittee on Government Publications: 


Be it resolved, by the American Historical Association, on behalf of its nation- 
wide membership of scholars, teachers, writers and public-minded citizens, that an 
appeal be made to the officials of the Federal Government responsible for the pub- 
lishing program of the Department of State that that program be expedited and 
expanded so that the public may receive more promptly and more fully the records 
of American foreign policy which are so essential to a correct understanding of the 
part this Nation has played, is playing, and will be called upon to play in world af- 
fairs; and, to that end, that every effort be made to bring more nearly up to date 
the volumes of diplomatic correspondence known as the Foreign Relations series, 
to bring out the series on the Paris Peace Conference and the Hunter Miller treaty 
series as promptly as possible, and to increase substantially the amount of current 
information and documentation of foreign policy as printed in such publications 
as the Department of State Bulletin. 


The Executive Secretary is instructed to send copies of this resolution to the 
Secretary of State and to the appropriate chairmen of the committees of the House 
and Senate. l i 

Professor Schapiro made the motion that Benedetto Croce be made an honorary 
member of the Association. Professor Schlesinger seconded the motion. The 
Council voted approval. 

Professor Schlesinger suggested that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
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keep in mind the question of honorary membership, Á motion was made that a 
committee be set up to consider other honorary members. The Council approved 
this motion, and the following committee to consult in making nominations to the 
Council was named: Waldo G. Leland, chairman; Guy Stanton Ford, and 
Bernadotte Schmitt, 

The Council elected the following members of the Executive Committee: 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, chairman; Ralph H. Gabriel, J. Salwyn Schapiro, Carl 
Stephenson, Solon J. Buck, Treasurer, and Guy Stanton Ford, Executive Secretary, 
ex officio. 

The motion was made that the resignation from the Council submitted by 
Professor Benjamin B. Kendrick be accepted with regret. This motion carried. 

The Council voted to accept the following roster of committees prepared by 
the Committee on Committees: 


Committee on Commitiees—Arthur S. Aiton, University of Michigan, chairman; 
Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Robert L. 
Schuyler, Columbia University. 

Board of Editors of the American Historical Review.—Guy Stanton Ford, Library 
of Congress Annex, Managing Editor; A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota— 
term expires December, 1947; M. L. W. Laistner, Cornell University—term 
expires December, 1947; William E. Lunt, Haverford College—term expires 
December, 1946; J. G. Randall, University of Illinois—term expires December, 
1945; Thad W. Riker, University of Texas—term expires December, 1948; 
Curtis P. Nettels, University of Wisconsin—term expires December, 1949. 

Committee on the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize-—C. W. de Kiewiet, Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman; V. J. Puryear, 657 D Street, Davis, California; J. Duane 
Squires, Colby Junior College. 

Committee on the George Louis Beer Prize—Troyer Anderson, State University 
of Iowa, chairman; H. N. Howard, Miami University; W. C. Langsam, 
Union College. i 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Prize —Earle D. Ross, Iowa State 
College, chairman; Lewis G. Vander Velde, University of Michigan; Con- . 
stance Green, 70 Cleveland Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

Committee on the John H. Dunning Prize—Charles A. Barker, Stanford Univer- 
sity, chairman; Reginald C. McGrane, University of Cincinnati; Dan E. Clark, 
University of Oregon. 

Committee on the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications—Sidney R. Pack- 
ard, Smith College, chairman; Caroline Robbins, Bryn Mawr College; Ray 
A. Billington, Smith College; Samuel H. Brockunier, jr., Wesleyan Univer- 
sity; Raymond P. Stearns, 202 Vermont Avenue, Urbana, Illinois; Paul W. 
Gates, Cornell University. 

Committee on the Albert ]. Beveridge Memorial Fund —Richard H. Shryock, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; Julius W. Pratt, University of Buffalo; 
Laura A. White, University of Wyoming. 
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Standing Committee on Government Publications —Jeannette Nichols, 438 River- 
view Blvd., Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, chairman; Richard J. Purcell, Catholic 
University; Bernard Mayo, University of Virginia. 

Committee on the Littleton-Griswold Fund.—Francis S. Philbrick, University of 
Pennsylvania, chairman; John Dickinson, University of Pennsylvania; Leonard 
W. Labaree, Yale University; Richard B. Morris, College of the City of New 
York; Mark D, Howe, University of Buffalo; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, 744 
Broad Street, Newark, New Jersey; Zechariah Chafee, jr., Harvard Univer- 
sity; Richard L. Morton, College of William and Mary. 

Committee on Radio.—Conyers Read, University of Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Phillips Bradley, Queens College; John A. Krout, Columbia University; Wal- 
ter C. Langsam, Union College; Shepard Morgan, Chase National Bank, New 
York; Stanley Pargellis, Newberry Library; Charles G. Proffitt, Columbia 
University Press; Evelyn Plummer Read, 1520 Locust Street, Philadelphia; 
Ralph S. Rounds, 165 Broadway, New York City; Elizabeth Y. Webb, 2811 
Dumbarton Avenue, Washington, D. C.; César Saerchinger, 520 Fifth . 
Avenue, New York City. 

Committee on the Publication of the Annual Report—Lowell J. Ragatz, George 
Washington University, chairman; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives; 
Louis C. Hunter, American University; St. George L. Sioussat, Library of 
Congress; Guy Stanton Ford, Library of Congress Annex (ex officio); Bernard 
J. Holm, University of Maryland. 

Delegates of the American Historical Association—American Council of Learned 
Societies: William Scott Ferguson, Harvard University—term expires Decem- 
ber, 1944; Wallace Notestein, Yale University—term expires December, 1946. 
International Council of Historical Sciences: James T. Shotwell, Columbia 
University; Waldo G. Leland, American Council of Learned Societies. Social 
Science Research Council: Shepard B. Clough, Columbia University—term 
expires December, 1945; Merle E. Curti, University of Wisconsin—term ex- 
pires December, 1946; Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsylvania—term ex- 
pires December, 1944. Representatives on Social Education: Guy Stanton 
Ford, Library of Congress Annex; Bessie L. Pierce, University of Chicago. 
Official Representative on National Parks Association Board: B. Floyd 
Flickinger, Beargarden Farm, Star Route, Hanover, Virginia. 

Committee on Historical Source Materials.—Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick 
Historical Association, chairman. Special Committee on Archives: Emmett J. 
Leahy, Navy Department, chairman; Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Solon J. Buck, The National Archives; Sargent B. Child, Office of 
Price Administration; Charles M. Gates, University of Washington; Margaret 
C. Norton, lllinois State Library; Randolph W. Church, Virginia State 
Library. Special Committee on Manuscripts: Lester J. Cappon, University of 

- Virginia, chairman; Wendell H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University; 
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Theodore C. Blegen, University of Minnesota; John C. L, Andreassen, 
W.P.A., New Orleans, Louisiana; St. George L. Sioussat, Library of Con- 
gress; Roger Shugg, University of Indiana; Whitney R. Cross, Cornell Univer- 
sity. Special Committee on Newspapers: Culver H. Smith, University of 
Chattanooga, chairman; Allan Nevins, Columbia University; Edgar E. Robin- 
son, Stanford University; E. Malcolm Carroll, Duke University; Adeline 
Barry, The National Archives, Special Committee on Business Records: Ralph 
M. Hower, Harvard University, chairman; William D, Overman, Ohio State 
Archacological and Historical Society; Oliver W. Holmes, The National 
Archives; Lewis Atherton, University of Missouri; Thomas D. Clark, Univ- 
ersity of Kentucky; Oliver M. Dickerson, Colorado State Teachers College; 
Guy Lee, The National Archives. Special Committee on Library Holdings: 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, 950 Michigan Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, chairman; 
Luther H. Evans, Library of Congress; Gilbert H. Doane, University of 
Wisconsin; A. F, Kuhlman, Vanderbilt University; James A. Barnes, Temple 
University; George A. Schwegmann, jr., Library of Congress. Special Com- 
mittee on Preservation and Restoration of Historical Objects: H. E. Kahler, 
National Park Service, Department of Interior, Chicago, chairman; Ronald 
Lee, Barracks 530, 3rd Tech. School Sqd., United States Army, Lowry Field, 
_ Denver, Colorado; Russell H. Anderson, Museum of Science and Industry, 
. Chicago; Hunter D. Farish, Colonial Williamsburg, Inc, Williamsburg, 
Virginia; C. C. Crittenden, North Carolina Historical Commission; Lucile 
O'Connor Kellar, McCormick Historical Association. Special Committee on 
‘British Sessional Papers: Edgar L. Erickson, Chemical Warfare Division, 
Camp Aberdeen, Maryland, chairman; Milton R. Gutsch, University of 
Texas; Warner F. Woodring, Ohio State University; Frank J. Klingberg, 
University of California at Los Angeles. Research Associate: Everett E. 
Edwards, Department of Agriculture. 


Professor Gottschalk must be replaced on the Committee on Committees as 


his membership on the Council has expired. It was pointed out that, until the 
election of new members of the Council on the succeeding day, it would not be 
known who was available. It was left to the Executive Secretary to nominate some- 
one for the approval of the Executive Committee. 


Mr. Ford read Mrs. Charles M. Andrews’ letter of thanks for the flowers sent 


at the time of Dr. Andrews’ death. 


The Council approved the motion that the annual meeting for 1944 be held 


in Chicago and that plans be made for a meeting of not less than two days. Profes- 

sor W. T. Hutchinson of Chicago University was chosen as chairman of the Pro- 
gram Committee, and Professor Franklin Scott of Northwestern University as 
chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 


The meeting adjourned at 9:45 P.M. 
Guy STANTON Forn, Executive Secretary 
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MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, BRINCKERHOFF THEATRE, 
BARNARD COLLEGE, NEW YORK CITY, 
DECEMBER 29, 1943, AT 2:30 P.M. 


The annual business meeting of the American Historical Association, held in 
Brinckerhoff Theatre, Barnard College, was called to order by President Neilson, 
with approximately ninety members present. 

The motion: was made to approve without reading the minutes of the meeting 
in 1942, as they had already been printed and circulated. 

Mr. Ford then read in full his report as Executive Secretary and embodied in it 
the essential parts of the reports from the chairmen of the various committees and 
the delegates and representatives of the Association to other meetings (pp. 591-93). 

Mr. Buck, the Treasurer, then presented his report. The motion was made to 
accept the report and place it on file. Approved, (The report will be published in 
full in the Annual Report, Proceedings for 1943, Volume I.) 

The motion was made and approved to adopt the amendment presented in the 
October issue of the Review, abolishing the ofice of second vice president as of 
January 1, 1945. 

The nomination of Leon Fraser to continue bis membership on the Board of 
Trustees for another term was presented, and he was re-clected by the Association. 

Mr. Ford reported on behalf of the Council for the information of the As- 
sociation that the following actions had been taken by the Council: 

Curtis Nettels was selected to replace Dexter Perkins on the Board of Editors 
of the Review, l 

The following representatives of the Association have been appointed: Merle 
Curti, to continue as representative on the Social Science Research Council; T. R. 
Schellenberg, to continue as representative on the American Documentation In- 
stitute; Thomas C. Cochran, to replace Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart as representative 
on the corporation of the American Year Book for a one-year term, at the end of 
which time he was to report to the Association on its connection with the Year 
Book and the importance of such a connection. 

It was decided that it was not feasible for the central office of the Association 
to be a central point for the registration of theses for the duration. 

Benedetto Croce was elected as an honorary member of the Association and 
the following committee was named to consider possible honorary members and 
make recommendations to the Council: Waldo G. Leland, chairman; Guy Stanton 
Ford, Bernadotte Schmitt. 

The Executive Secretary reported on Mr. Kellar’s presentation of the projects 
under consideration by the Committee on Historical Source Materials (see minutes 
of the Council). 

The following members were selected as the Executive Committee of the 
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Council for 1944: Arthur M. Schlesinger, chairman; Ralph H. Gabriel, J. Salwyn 
Schapiro, Carl Stephenson, Solon J. Buck, Treasurer, and Guy Stanton Ford, 
Executive Secretary, ex officio. 

The Council accepted with regret the resignation of Benjamin B. Kendrick 
from that body. 

Mr. Ford was reappointed as Executive Secretary of the Association and 
Managing Editor of the American Historical Review for a three-year period (term 
expires August 31, 1947), and Miss Patty W. Washington was reappointed as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer for a like three-year period (term expires December 
31, 1946). 

The Nominating Committee, through its chairman, Sidney R. Packard, reported 
that Roy F. Nichols and Robert L. Schuyler had been elected to membership on 
the Council, that Loren C. MacKinney and James C. Malin had been elected to 
membership on the Nominating Committee. The panel for officers was presented 
and the Secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for the following 
officers: 


For President, William L. Westermann 

For First Vice President, Carlton J. H, Hayes 
For Second Vice President, Sidney B. Fay 
For Treasurer, Solon J. Buck 


The report of the Nominating Committee will be published in full as a part 
of the report of the Executive Secretary, 

Mr. Theodore C. Blegen presented a report on the present status of the activities 
of the Historical Service Board, of which he is the director. His report was an ab- 
breviated one, covering the same points mentioned in the minutes of the Council. 

The roster of committees chosen by the Council will be published in the April 
issue of the Review. 

Professor Austin P. Evans suggested that queries from servicemen with regard 
to reading programs be referred to a special committee which would be better 
able to handle the problem than could an individual. No action was taken, since 
the matter is evidently in the way of being handled through other agencies. 

Mr, Ford reported that the 1944 meeting would be held in Chicago, with a 
program arranged for not less than two days. Professor W. T. Hutchinson of 
Chicago is chairman of the Program Committee, and Professor Franklin Scott of 
Northwestern is chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 

The Executive Secretary read the revised resolution prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Government Publications, It was suggested that the resolution contain 
also a mention of the treaty series being edited by Hunter Miller. The meeting 
voted to accept the resolution with this addition. The text of the resolution thus 
revised is included in the minutes of the Council (p. 590). 

The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 

Guy STANTON Fono, Executive Secretary 
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American Histotical Association 


Special Notice TO MEMBERS 


In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution governing the choice of 
elected officers of the American Historical Association, the Nominating Committee 
invites members of the Association to submit by signed letter their suggestions for 
nominations for the offices of president, vice president, treasurer, members of the 
Executive Council (two to be elected), and members of the Nominating Commit- 
tec (three to be elected). Members may, of course, suggest more than one name 
for the same office. All such suggestions are to be regarded as in the nature of 
advice to the Nominating Committee. 

Listed below are the present officers of the Association, the elected members of 
the Executive Council, and the members of the Nominating Committee, with indi- 
cation of the members of the Council and the Committee who are to be replaced 
this year. It will be noted that there is no call for nominee for second vice president, 
now that the office is abolished as of January 1, 1945. 


Officers of the Association 
Presidenti pisto cris Bea Ria as William L. Westermann 
First Vice President...........ooooooooo.oo... Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Second Vice President.......ooooococcc.oo... Sidney B. Fay 
A eteni ocacion acters ale tes reer. Solon J. Buck 

Elected Members of Executive Council 
BB. Kendrick r: cis tai (term expires 1944) 
Raymond Sontag............ 0.0 c eee eee eee ees = expires 1944 
Carl Stephenson...........0..0.... 02... ae aa term expires 1945 
Arthur S. Aiton... e... aana 0... e cece eee (term expires 1945 
Je Su Schapiro so oes cave Sea heed Hi eee E i term expires 1946 
Ralph H. Gabriel........... O term expires 1946 
Roy F. Nichols.......... id ri dia term expires 1947 
Robert L. Schuyler............... ta (term expires 1947 

Nominating Committee . 
*Tulius Pratt (chairmand)....oooocococccccccccc (term expires 1944 
FEO Ory e 24.5 ine E ie mato peda nar e dads term expires 1944 
*Frances E. Gillespic.........ooooooooooomocoro.. term expires 1944 
Loren C. MacKinney.....oooooococccoccccncncos term expires 1945 
James: Cz Mall iconos tejidas rt ancien tee term expires 1945 


Letters should be mailed before July 1, 1944, and addressed to the Executive 
Secretary, Library of Congress Annex, Study Room 274, Washington 25, D. C., or 
to the chairman of the Nominating Committee, Julius Pratt, Council on Foreign 
Relations, 45 East 65th Street, New York City. 


* Members to be replaced this year (1944). Mr. Kendrick's place represents also a present 
vacancy as he resigned in December, 1943. 
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In a perverse way the tardy appearance of the January Review was gratifying 
to the office staff of the Association. We were submerged in anxious queries about 
the belated appearance of the Review. And we were naturally pleased that it was 
missed. But we do wish to explain to the mystified Review public that the maga- 
zine was for four weeks a casualty at the bindery because of difficulty in com- 
pleting its manufacture. 


The Macmillan Company has reported to the Association that there are no 
more available copies of the October, 1943, Review, the large demand having ex- 
hausted the supply some months ago. The Managing Editor himself is permitted 
only to borrow the one jealously guarded office copy. In addition we have many 
unfilled requests for this issue and should greatly appreciate the turning in by 
members of any copies which they no longer need or want for their files. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: nine volumes of Persian and Turkish manuscripts in Arabic script, mainly 
of the fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries; additional photocopies of manuscripts 
in Spanish and Mexican archives and libraries, mainly relating to the Yucatan 
region in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; one volume of inscriptions in 
Arabic and Persian on the Taj Mahal, copied in Naskhi and Nastaliq hand and 
rendered in English; negative photostat of early facsimile of the “Original Draft” 
of the Declaration of Independence by Thomas Jefferson, bearing notations and 
interlineations in the autograph of Thomas M. Randolph, with further notations 
on a separate sheet by John Randolph Carter; orderly book kept by members of 
the staffs of the Marquis de Lafayette, Enoch Poor, and Edward Hand, August 5 
to September 16, 1780; one box of papers of the Chevalier Charles Guillaume Vial 
d'Alais, pertaining to his military services in French Guiana, 1782 to 1793; one 
volume of manuscript copies of records of the Society of the Cincinnati (General 
Society and New York State Society), 1783 to 1851; ten additional letters from 
William Maclay to Benjamin Rush, March 26, 1789, to July 30, 1790; nineteen 
papers of Jacques Pierre Brissot de Warville, ca. 1791; negative photostats of six 
letters of Thomas Jefferson, December 6, 1792, to November 22, 1824 (original 
manuscripts in the collections of the Library Company of Philadelphia); two ad- 
ditional letters from Thomas Jefferson to Benjamin Rush, April 3, 1793, and 
September 23, 1800; negative photostats of two letters to Benjamin Rush, from 
James Walker, August ro, 1800, and James W. Wallace, September 7, 1800 
(original manuscripts in collections of the Library Company of Philadelphia); two 
additional letters from James Wilkinson to Jonathan Williams, November 16, 
1800, and to Thomas Biddle, May 20, 1821; three additional letters from James 
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Madison to Benjamin Rush, October 23, 1809, November 6, 1810, and September 
20, 1811; letter from Egbert Benson to William S. Shaw, October 20 [ ]; one 
reel of negative microfilm of papers of, and relating to, Abraham Lincoln, ca. 
1831 to 1866 and undated (original manuscripts in possession of the Henry E. 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery); typescript copy (from newspaper item) 
of letter from John Marshall to Humphrey Marshall (his cousin), Richmond, 
May 7, 1833; typewritten copy of letter from Francis Scott Key to Roger Brooke 
Taney, Washington, January 30, 1835; attested copy of resolutions of the United 
States Congress passed on the occasion of the death of James Madison, dated 
June 30, 1836; notebook of Robert Mills, with drawings, accompanied by twenty- 
four miscellaneous loose pieces (fragmentary manuscripts, clippings, and photo- 
graph), 1836 to 1840 and undated; microfilm and enlargement prints of fifteen 
papers of William Gregg, June 22, 1847, to December 28, 1865; letter from Hall J. 
Kelley (founder of settlements in Oregon) to N. A. Leonard, December 7, 1852, 
accompanied by leaflet containing related printed material, May 18, 1848, to 
February 7, 1849; ten letters (two are letter-press copies) of Wilhelm Christian 
Weitling (German-American socialist and organizer of the General Working 
Men's League), January 1, 1851, to'July 9, 1852, and undated; one volume of 
journal of proceedings of the Directors of the Flushing Railroad, New York, 
March 9, 1852, to March 30, 1857; one volume of “Constitution € By Laws 
of Tansboro Native American Association,” followed by minutes and accounts, 
December 5, 1853, to April 2, 1863, and undated; fifty-eight boxes and a port- 
folio of additional papers of Ellery Cory Stowell and other members of the 
Stowell and related families, including the Fuller and Tapley families, mainly 
1860-1943 and undated; four volumes of papers of Homer Baxter Sprague, 
1862 to 1917 and undated (diaries of the Civil War, letters received and printed 
matter of later dates); letter from F. H. Wúrdemann to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Washington, July 24, 1876, with note by President Grant, July 27, 1876; 
letter from Grover Cleveland to Edward L. Heydecker and Ernest N. Perrin, Oc- 
tober 23, 1884; letter from Thedore Roosevelt to Richard Watson Gilder, April 27, 
1893; one box of additional papers of John Vance Cheney, ca. 1897 to 1928 and 
undated (mainly letters from Cheney to Jessie Sherk); letter from Rudyard 
Kipling to “Dear Ambo,” August 23, 1902 (with typewritten copies); two letters 
from James Abbott McNeil Whistler, undated; five additional volumes of scrap- 
books, mainly of clippings from newspapers, relating to William Howard Taft, 
1905 to 1921 and undated (restricted); two boxes and a volume of additional 
papers of Marshall Pinckney Wilder (American humorist); two letters of Robert 
W. Leonard (officer in the United States Army during the Civil War and 
lieutenant colonel of the Twelfth New York Regiment in 1898), August 25 and 
October 8, 1928, and two commentaries by him, undated (one pertaining to Robert 
Beatson’s Naval and Military Memoirs of Great Britain and the other to certain 
military and naval events with particular reference to the history of the United 
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States); nine additional papers of Solomon R. Kagan, consisting of letters from or 
relating to medical men of distinction, October 6, 1933, to October 11, 1943; 
eleven volumes of typewritten manuscript with autograph corrections of “The 
World’s Sibylline Booklets” by Joseph Benjamin Moore, 1934 and undated; four 
additional papers relating to Andrew Brooks Stevens Moseley (soldier and journal- 
ist of Rome, Georgia, 1843-1912), June 18, 1934, to November 2, 1943; letter from 
Laurence Binyon to [ ] Munson, June 26, 1935; typewritten draft with auto- 
graph corrections of “18 Men and a Boat,” by Lieutenant Commander John Mor- 
rill, United States Navy, and Pete Martin, 1943; and three additional reels of 
microfilm of diaries of Arthur Crew Inman (American poet and author) (re- 
stricted). : 


Records relating to military affairs now constitute over a third of the records 
in the National Archives. They were greatly increased recently by the transfer from 
the Adjutant General’s Office of records of the War Department and the Army, 
1912-22, primarily for the period of the first World War, including general de- 
partmental files; records of the American Section of the Supreme War Council; 
records of the American Expeditionary Forces, among which are records of AEF 
General Headquarters, AEF Services of Supply Headquarters at Paris and Tours, 
and the First, Second, and Third Armies; and records of the Polish Relief, the 
North Russia, and the Mexican Punitive Expeditions. A microfilm copy of a calen- 
dar prepared by the Historical Branch of the Army War College of some 30,000 
documents in the files of the War Department relating to the first World War, 
1917-19, was also received. Other accessions from the department include records 
of Headquarters of the Departments of the Platte and the Missouri and of the Fort 
Omaha Quartermaster, 1866-1919; records relating to the Military Academy at 
West Point, 1867-1904; correspondence of the Engineer Chiefs Office, 1894-1923, 
and maps, 1880-1942, of the Army Map Service of that office; and records of 
general courts martial, 1930-38. Of note among other accessions are records of 
the Spanish regime in Puerto Rico, 1750-1898, transferred from the Library of 
Congress; records of the Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, 1789-1926; records 
of the Washington office of the Panama Canal, including records of the Maritime 
Canal Company, the Nicaragua Canal Commission, and the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, 1897-1901; general correspondence, 1912-25, of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, Navy Department; and general files, 1914-37, of the Bureau of 
Prisons, Justice Department. Among a number of studies now being made at the 
National Archives to obtain adequate data for postwar planning is a survey of 
medical records of the Federal government designed to determine what types or 
groups of records are essential to future medical research and accordingly what 
should be preserved. This study is a joint venture of the Division of Medical 
Sciences of the National Research Council and of the National Archives and is 
being financed with a grant from the John and Mary R. Markle Foundation. The 
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survey is being conducted by personnel of the National Archives under the general 
direction of the Archivist. An advisory committee composed of representatives of 
several agencies of the government and private medical authorities, with Dr. 
George W. Corner of the Carnegie Institution of Washington as chairman, will 
make recommendations, based on the survey, to the Archivist and the National 
Research Council. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the appointment to the 
staff of Morris Kemp, formerly the director of libraries, University of Kansas 
City, Missouri. Hermann F. Robinton, supervisor of Public Records of the State 
of New York, has been designated to serve as a field consultant of the National 
Archives. Members of the staff who have recently been transferred to do records 
management or research work in other government agencies include Adeline V. 
Barry, Robert G. Ballentine, Robert H. Bahmer, Max Levin, George C. Reeves, 
and Adolph Rothman. Lewis J. Darter, jr., has recently entered on active duty 
in the Navy. i 


President Roosevelt recently presented to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library a 
group of papers relating to his conference with Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
at Quebec in August, 1943. They consist of maps, railway time schedules, 
itineraries, guest lists, and memoranda of arrangements and protocol. The Presi- 
dent also furnished a number of similar items relating to his vacation on the 
Great Lakes from July 31 to August 8, 1943. Other papers received include a 
series of seven scrapbooks covering all formal and informal social functions held 
in the White House from March 4, 1933, to August 15, 1940. These volumes, 
which were compiled by the office of the chief of social entertainments of the 
White House, contain guest lists, invitations, cards of admission, programs, menus, 
place cards, seating charts, newspaper clippings, and notes and memoranda con- 
cerning the arranging of functions. The President has also given to the library a 
considerable number of ship models, war relics, and art and museum objects. 
Among them are two silhouettes of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson 
made from life by the great silhouettist Jean Millette. The one of Washington 
bears the signature of the artist and the inscription “Comm'dr Washington made 
at Trent’n Jersey June 1777.” The one of Jefferson, made at Philadelphia in June, 
1789, is also signed and inscribed. Also of special interest is an elaborately wrought 
jeweled sword and scabbard recently given to the President by King Ibn-Saud 
of Saudi Arabia. Gifts to the library from donors other than the President include 
a series of twenty framed charcoal portraits of United States naval and military 
leaders of the present war made from life by Bernard Godwin and presented by 
Henry Schaffer of New York. 


It has been announced that Princeton University will sponsor the publication 
of the writings and correspondence of Thomas Jefferson, approximating a total 
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of 23,000,000 words. The edition, to be published by the Princeton University 
Press, will approach fifty volumes, and the editing and printing of it will con- 
sume fifteen years. The Thomas Jefferson Bicentennial Commission has approved 
the project. The edition, which will cost $344,300 to prepare and print, will be 
partially financed by the New York Times as a memorial to the late Adolph S. 
Ochs, its publisher from 1869 until his death in 1935. The Times will contribute 
$200,000 toward the cost of the project. Julian P. Boyd, historian to the Thomas 
Jefferson Bicentennial Commission and librarian of Princeton University, will be 
editor in charge of the undertaking. He will be assisted by an advisory committee 
of sixteen, of which Douglas S. Freeman of Richmond, Virginia, will be chair- 
man. Describing the magnitude of the project, Dr. Boyd said that Jefferson’s 
correspondence, public papers, addresses, architectural drawings, and writings on 
a variety of topics embraced some 45,000 documents. He believes that all but a 
minor fraction are in existence and requested all librarians and manuscript col- 
lectors to notify him of the whereabouts of Jeffersonian items. It is hoped that 
readers of the American Historical Review will send to Mr. Boyd any informa- 
tion they may have about archival or manuscript collections containing Jefferson 
documents or items of Jefferson interest, particularly those owned privately. 


The purposes of the Advisory Council on War History (see p. 251 of the 
January issue) have found further support in the following letter from the Presi- 
dent to the chairman, Dr. Guy Stanton Ford: 


The White House 


February 17, 1944 
Dear Dr. Ford: 


I have learned with much interest of the organization of the Advisory Council 
on War History, which represents an effective association of the government’s 
Committee on Records of War Administration, set up in the Bureau of the Budget 
at my request, and the non-governmental Committee on War Studies of the Social 
Science Research Council. 

I believe that this cooperation of governmental and private agencies offers 
great promise for the writing of interpretive histories of the national war effort, in * 
all its many aspects. Histories so produced will be authoritative, because they will 
be based on governmental records, and they will, at the same time, be inde- 
pendently critical and objective. Certainly it is of great importance that the Amer- 
ican people of the war generations should have intelligible, reliable, and com- 
prehensive accounts of their experience without the long delays and incompleteness 
that have been characteristic of historical writings with respect to earlier wars. 

I shall be glad to further the undertaking of the Advisory Council on War 
History. Accordingly, I have directed the Committee on Records of War Admin- 
istration to see to it that the various agencies of the Federal Government co- 
operate, as fully as may be compatible with security, with the historians and social 
scientists sponsored by the Advisory Council. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosevELT 
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The College of William and Mary and Colonial Williamsburg are pooling 
their historical research resources in a broad program of research and publication 
through an Institute of Early American History and Culture. The results of this 
merger will make Williamsburg a center for the study of a wide range of work 
concentrated in the field of colonial history. Headquarters will be maintained in 
the Wren Building of the College of William and Mary. The institute will as- 
sume direction of a number of grants-in-aid to young historians in the early 
American field. 


The 125th Annual Report of the New York State Library at Albany is doubly 
interesting because of a rich miscellany of short documents from the papers in 
their collection. The papers of Governor E. D. Morgan, recently acquired, yield 
some interesting notes from Lincoln. The British account of Bunker Hill, with 
its exaggerations, sounds like a communiqué from the Eastern front. It is clear 
that the library has replaced in «part some of the great losses from the fire in 1911 
by other records and printed works. The library now has over two million volumes. 


The Royal Historical Society, 96 Cheyne Walk, London, S. W. 10, announces 
that a competition, sponsored by the David Berry Trust, will be held in 1946 for 
a gold medal and a prize of £50, which will be awarded to the writer of the best 
essay on a subject, to be selected by the candidate, dealing with Scottish history 
within the reigns of James I to James VI inclusive, provided such subject has been 
previously submitted to and approved by the council of the Royal Historical 
Society. All essays should reach the above address not later than October 31, 1946. 
Essays should be based on original materials and must not hitherto have been 
published or awarded any other prize. There is no limit to the essay’s length. 
For further particulars application should be made to the secretary of the Royal 
Historical Society. Professor A. F. Scott Pearson was awarded the 1943 prize for 
his essay entitled “Anglo-Scottish Relations, 1400-1600.” 


The Vermont Historical Society has announced the establishment of a thou- 
sand dollar annual fellowship for the study and writing of Vermont history. The 
fellowship will be available immediately. Application for the 1944 scholarship, 
which is open to graduates of accredited colleges and universities, will be re- 
ceived at the office of the society. 


The annual summary number of Publishers’ Weekly, dated January 22, 1944, 
reads: 


American publishers in 1943, facing a rapidly rising sales market, cut the 
number of new titles and new editions which they published by 12% per cent 
and got their increases in sales by issuing larger editions. The exact result of this 
curtailment on the quality of the year’s output cannot be accurately estimated but 
there seems to be no indication that important enterprises or books of scholarly 
character have been neglected. In fact, it has been a year when serious books have 
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seemed to more than hold their own. For example, the: university presses have 
. kept their output at the same level as last year. 

Another characteristic of the year has been the tremendous sales of technical 
books (though the wartime peak of sales has passed) and while these sales have 
largely been quantity orders for established titles, the group of publishers of 
technical books has been among those which kept their output in number of new 
titles about the same as in previous years. 

School textbooks, however, have decreased as far as the number of new titles 
issued is concerned, and a check of the 14 larger houses specializing in this field 
shows a decrease of 30 per cent compared to 1942. 

The American Book Production table shows a total of 8,325 new books and 
new editions this year as compared to 9,525 in 1942. Fiction decreased by 185 
titles, but, as all the trade knows, the size of the editions sold increased remarkedly 
in this field. Juvenile titles dropped from 864 to 690. . . . Poetry and Drama 
e from 594 to 393 and General Literature from 400 to 301. Other decreases 
which are perhaps in line with what might be expected from the trend of public 
interest are in the fields of Games and Sports, 149 to 89; Law, 112 to 78; Busi- 
ness books, 261 to 146. Less expected is the decrease in the number of books on 
History from 646 to 539 and Travel from 259 to 215. The only marked increase 
in any classification comes in the field of Philosophy and Ethics from 84 to 215, 
although there is a slight increase in the books on Education from 215 to 256. 

If the full story of the 1943 publications could be covered it would be found 
that a great many books planned for that year had to be held over to 1944 be- 
cause of shortages of production facilities and curtailment of paper. , 


The Agricultural History Society held its twenty-fifth annual meeting in Wash- 
ington on February 14, when the retiring president, Professor James C. Malin of 
the University of Kansas, read a paper on “Space and History,” and Mr. Everett 
E. Edwards, editor of Agricultural History, presented attending members with a 
mimeographed copy of a discourse upon “Objectives for the Agricultural History 
Society during Its Second Twenty-five Years.” Officers elected for the year 1944- 
45 were Dr. Arthur G. Peterson, Department of Agriculture, president; Professor 
Joseph C. Robert, Duke University, vice president; Mr. Charles A. Burmeister, 
War Food Administration, secretary-treasurer; Professor J. Orin Oliphant of Buck- 
nell University and Professor V. Alton Moody of Iowa State College, members 
of the executive committee. 


The following officers were re-elected at the annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society: Robert L. Williams, president; 
James W. Moffitt, secretary; Grant Foreman, director of historical research. 


Professor Graham H. Stuart of Stanford University has joined the Division 
of Research and Publication of the Department of State and will direct the 
preparation of the historical records of the wartime policies and operations of 
the Department of State. This program is designed to carry out the objectives 
and procedures approved by the Committee on Records of War Administration, 
which was appointed by the director of the Bureau of the Budget at the sug- 
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gestion of the President in March, 1942. Tentatively, the program may be de- 
scribed as follows: (1) the preparation of studies covering the department’s war- 
time policies and operations, which for the most part will consist of written 
surveys and documentary appendixes; (2) a detailed study of departmental 
agencies that have come into existence or have been considerably modified as a 
result of the war; (3) an over-all survey of the organization and work of the 
department, which will specially note changes resulting from the war. Professor 
Stuart is assisted by the following staff of the Research Section of the Division: 
Mr. George M. Fennemore, Dr. G. M. Richardson Dougall, Miss Jean E. 
Fassnacht. l 


The main unit of the Research Section, which, inter alia, compiles and edits 
Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, has undergone a 
number of changes in its personnel since the outbreak of the war. Under Dr. 
E. R. Perkins, chief of the section, the present membership of the section (apart 
from Dr. Stuart’s unit) consists of the following: Drs. M. B. Giffen, Victor J. 
Farrar, John Gilbert Reid, Philip M. Burnett, Gustave A. Nuermberger, James Q. 
Reber, Charles W. Smith, jr, Wiliam R. Willoughby, and Katharine Elizabeth 
Crane. On military leave from the section are Dr. James S. Beddie (lieutenant, 
U.S.N.R.) and Mr. John W. Foley, jr. (first lieutenant, U.S.M.C.). 


Personal 


Addison E. Sheldon, superintendent of the Nebraska Historical Society, died 
November 24, 1943, in his eighty-third year. He graduated and took his master’s 
degree from the University of Nebraska. He received his doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University in 1919. He had meantime been an editor and from 1906 
to 1921 was head of the Legislative Reference Bureau in Lincoln. He held the 
position of superintendent and secretary of the State Historical Society from 1917 
until his death. Dr. Sheldon had written many volumes on the history of 
Nebraska, the most extensive treatment appearing in three volumes in 1930. He 
edited the Nebraska History Magazine from 1917 to 1939. 


Ida M. Tarbell was born in Erie County, Pennsylvania, November 5, 1857, 
and died in Bridgeport, Connecticut, January 6. She was a graduate of Allegheny 
College in 1880 and -subsequently the recipient of honorary degrees from a num- 
ber of institutions. At the turn of the century few names of historical writers were 
so well known to the general public as Miss Tarbell's. After some years on the staff 
of the Chautauquan she became associated in 1894 with McClure’s Magazine and 
after 1906 was an associate editor of the American Magazine. Her early historical 
writing was embodied in brief biographies of Madame Roland, Napoleon, and 
Abraham Lincoln, To this she added in 1900 a two-volume life of Lincoln. It 
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was, however, her History of the Standard Oil Company, published in 1904, that 
gave her immediate prominence and in the long run contributed to the dissolu- 
tion of that great centralized corporation. She continued her interest in the history 
of business and of Lincoln, on whom she wrote voluminously and in a popular 
style. In a somewhat different tone from the volumes on the Standard Oil Com- 
pany are her biographies of business leaders such as Judge Elbert Gary (1925) 
and Owen D. Young (1932). To the series “History of American Life” she con- 
tributed the volume entitled The Nationalizing of Business, 1878—1898..She pub- 
lished her autobiography in 1939. In this as in her life she revealed a breadth of 
interest that encompassed many economic and social problems with special refer- 
ence to their impact on women. 


Dr. John W. Dafoe was born in Combermere, Ontario, in 1866 and died in 
Winnipeg on January 9. Since rgoz he had been editor in chief of the Winnipeg 
Free Press. He was a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada and the author of 
Over the Canadian Battlefields (1919), Laurier: A Study in Canadian Politics 
(1922), Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times (1931), and Canada: An Ameri- 
can Nation (1934). Readers will remember his penetrating review of the four 
volumes of President Roosevelt’s Public Papers and Addresses in the July, 1942, 
issue of the Review (XLVI, 907). 


Edward Thomas Williams, professor emeritus of Oriental languages and 
literature in the University of California, died in Berkeley, January 27, in 
his ninetieth year. His long and useful career covered years in missionary and 
diplomatic service in China and as chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in 
the Department of State (1914-18). Among his many published reports and 
studies of China, his Short History of China (1928) is-one of the most substantial. 


Lester Burrell Shippee, professor of history and chairman of the department 
in the University of Minnesota, died February 9 in Delray, Florida, where he had 
gone in the hope of some measure of relief for a serious illness. Professor Shippee 
was born in Rhode Island, January 28, 1879. He graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity in 1903 and took his master’s degree in 1904. In 1916 he received his doctor’s 
degree from the same institution. In the meantime, he had taught in secondary 
schools and from rgro to 1913 as professor of history and political science in 
Pacific University, and later, 1913-16, in Washington State College at Pullman. 
After a year as lecturer in Brown University, he went to the University of Minne- 
sota, Where as teacher, scholar, and administrator he grew in the respect and 
friendship of students and colleagues alike. Professor Shippee was at one time 
president of the Minnesota Historical Society and in 1933-35, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. He was a contributor to this and other 
historical periodicals and to such co-operative series as “American Secretaries of 
State,” the Dictionary of American Biography, and the Dictionary of American 
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History. The clarity and objective scholarship of his volume Recent American 
History have given it wide usage in successive editions. His volume on Canadian- 
American Relations, 1849-74, was commended by scholars as one of the best in 
the long series edited by Dr. Shotwell. One of the by-products of his wide interests 
` was the editing of Bishop Whipple’s Southern Diary (1937). His last contribu- 
tion was a review in the preceding (January) issue of this quarterly. 


Word comes that one more member of a notable group of Hispanic scholars 
at the University of California, Berkeley, has died. On February 10, Herbert . 
Ingram Priestley, professor of Mexican history for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and director of the Bancroft Library, died after a long illness. In a world 
tora by strife and hatred the closing of one rich, gentle, and useful life will be 
noted by relatively few, but to that privileged minority which was associated with 
him, whether briefly or long, as students, colleagues, or acquaintances, the news of 
the passing of this teacher, scholar, and fellow-being will bring a poignant sense of 
sorrow and regret. Something kindly, likable, and fine has gone out of our lives, 
All who knew him will feel his loss, but those who knew him intimately in 
his classes and on the campus will miss his presence nearly as much as his im- 
mediate family. For Dr. Priestley’s personality was retiring rather than aggressive, 
modest rather than assertive, and humorous rather than stern, but with enough 
human foibles to endear him to those who worked with or under him. Always 
an earnest teacher and an accomplished scholar whose writings have a permanent 
place in their fields, it is as a warm and friendly person that his memory will 
linger longest among those in daily or frequent contact with him. Born at Fair- 
field, Michigan, Dr. Priestley’s parents early moved to California, where most of 
his life was spent. He graduated from the University of Southern California in 
1900, and his career as a lifelong educator was a varied one, with experience at 
the primary, secondary, and university levels, both as a classroom instructor and 
as an administrator. He and Mrs. Priestley formed a part of that courageous band 
of schoolteachers who went to the Philippines in 1901 to help establish the excellent 
school system which that remote archipelago enjoyed during the early years of 
the American occupation. At Nueva Cáceres, on the island of Luzon, Dr. Priestley 
served as teacher and superintendent of schools for three years. His achievements 
as a university teacher and scholar represent a triumph over handicaps that would 
discourage many. Beginning his historical training at a more mature age than 
many involved economic hardships and with half the vision of the average man 
(he lost the sight of one eye early in life), he performed the meticulous tasks of 
research with twice the vision of the average man. His first published book, José 
de Gálvez, Visitador-General of New Spain, 1765-1771 (1916), won a second 
Loubat Prize at Columbia University in 1918. Twenty years later his France 
Overseas: A Study in Modern Imperialism (1938), was awarded the Common- 
wealth Club medal. In the years between and amidst a multitude of articles, 
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reviews, and editorial work Dr. Priestley produced such valuable works as The 
Mexican Nation: A History (1923); Some Mexican Problems (with Moises Saenz) 
(1926); The Luna Papers (2 vols., 1928); The Coming of the White Man (1929); 
and Tristan de Luna, Conquistador (1936). 


James Augustin Brown Scherer, former president of California Institute of 
Technology (Pasadena), died February 15, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Scherer, who was considered one of the country's outstanding authorities on 
Japan, taught in the English Imperial Government School (Saga, Japan), 1892-96. 
In 1898 he became professor of history, Lutheran Seminary (Charleston, South 
Carolina), a post that he held until 1904, when he assumed the presidency of 
Newberry College. He went to the presidency of the California Institute of 
Technology in 1908 and remained in this post until 1920. Besides many volumes 
on Japan, whose purpose he fathomed and denounced, Dr. Scherer wrote popular 
accounts of California characters and incidents. His last volume in this genre was 
The Thirty-first Star (1942). His volume Cotton as a World Power: A Study in 
the Economic Interpretation of History (1916), was a useful summary of the 
researches of other writers. 


Dr. Mary Wilhelmine Williams, emeritus professor of history in Goucher 
College, died March 10 in Palo Alto, California, in her sixty-sixth year. She 
retired from the staff of Goucher in 1940 after twenty-five years of service. A 
native of California, she received all her training in Stanford University, where 
she took her doctor's degree in 1914. In the same year she was awarded the 
Justin Winsor Prize for her study of Anglo-American Isthmian Diplomacy, 
1815-1915. She was the author of a biography of Dom Pedro the Magnaminous, 
Second Emperor of Brazil, and of John M. Clayton in the series on “American 
Secretaries of State.” She was a contributor to this Review and to the Dictionary 
of American Biography and similar reference works. For six years, 1927-33, she 
was on the editorial board of the Hispanic American Historical Review. Dr. 
Williams served on the Council from 1922 to 1926. She gave time and energy to 
women’s organizations and to movements for peace. 


' Pfofessor A. C. Krey has been appointed chairman of the department of history 
in the University of Minnesota. He succeeds the late Professor Lester B. Shippee. 


Arthur C. Cole of Western Reserve University is now professor of history at 
Brooklyn College. 


Dr. Curtis P. Nettels of the University of Wisconsin has accepted a call to 
Cornell University as professor of history. 


Professor André Lobanov-Rostovsky was invited to the University of Michigan 
for the summer, and the University of Wyoming is releasing him so that he 
may go. 
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‘Visiting professors to the University of Wyoming during the first summer 
term will be Wilma J. Pugh, Mount Holyoke College, and Carolyn Clewes, 
Wheaton College. Edward Everett Dale, University of Oklahoma, will be there 
for a week of lectures. 


Professor Gordon H. McNeill of Denison University is now attached to the 
Historical Division of the Surgeon General’s Office and is covering the history of 
the medical services in Alaska, 1940-44. 


Roland R. De Marco, State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, is now in 
the Army and stationed at Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Abbot E. Smith, Waterville, Maine, lieutenant, j.g., United States Navy, is 
in the School of Military Government and Administration, Columbia University. 


Report on Inpex PoLL 


Recently the Managing Editor raised with the Board of Editors the question 
of the utility of the present index, a timely question in view of the present paper 
shortage. The Board of Editors were in agreement that the index should be 
shortened, but they felt that there should be a larger sounding of the opinion of 
the membership. By a random sampling of some two hundred scholars, in all 
types of institutions and fields of specialization, who in turn consulted their col- 
leagues, the position of the Board is confirmed. The annual index in the July issue 
will follow the briefer form chosen by a large majority in the poll. 
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Abraham Lincolna and the Tariff 


Remuarp H. Lurmin* 


T controversy between “high-tariff” and “low-tariff” groups has re- 

mained constant in American history.* Following the Civil War, the 
protective tariff became a cardinal doctrine of the triumphant Republican 
party.? Abraham Lincoln, the Republicans’ patron saint, recognized that “the 
tariff question must be as durable as the government itself,” that sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion would prevail among Americans “as to whether and how 


*The author is lecturer in history in Columbia University and joint author with Harry J. 
Carman of the volume on Lincoln and the Patronage. 

1 Orrin L. Elliott, The Tariff Controversy in the United States, 1789-1833 (Palo Alto, 1892); 
Carl W. Kaiser, jr., History of the Academic Protectionist-Free Trade Controversy before 1860 
(Philadelphia, 1939); Robert R. Russel, Economic Aspects of Southern Sectionalism, 1840-1861 
(Urbana, 1924), pp. 37-40, 65-66, 151-56; John G. Van Deusen, Economic Bases of Disunion 
in South Carolina (New York, 1928), pp. 19-21, 59-103, 328; Jesse T. Carpenter, The South 
as a Conscious Minority, 1789-1861 (New York, 1930), pp. 19, 29-30, 56; Ulrich B. Phillips, 
The lije of Robert Toombs (New York, 1913), p. 148; Avery Craven, The Coming of the Civil 
War (New York, 1942), pp. 215-16, 224, 321, 401; James C. Ballagh, “Southern Economic 
History: Tariff and Public Lands,” American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1898 
(Washington, 1899), pp. 223 ff. 

2 George E, Hunsberger, “The Development of Tariff Policy in the Republican Party,” 
Ph.D. dissertation in manuscript form, submitted to the University of Virginia in 1934. 
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far the duties on imports shall be adjusted to favor home production.”* It is 
of historical relevance to trace the tariff struggle as it affected Lincoln’s career. 

Lincoln as a young man was originally lattracted to the Whig party by 
admiration for Henry Clay.* At this time Clay united East and West on his 
“American System”—a program championing internal improvements and 
a protective tariff. As Lincoln grew to manhood in a pro-Clay region of 
Indiana,’ Clay's creed of internal improvements and protectionism consti- 
_ tuted the basis of the anti-Jacksonian cause.! Y When Lincoln left the Hoosier 
state for Illinois in 1830, he was a Whig at heart. In 1832 he cast his first 
presidential vote for Clay.* In this same year, as a candidate for the state 
legislature, he told the electorate: “My politics can be briefly stated. I am in 
favor of the internal improvement system, nda high protective tariff. These 
are my sentiments and political principles)? 

‘During the presidential campaign of 1840 the Illinois party brethren, led 
by Lincoln, declared for a protective tariff. On ae stump for William Henry 
Harrison he called for a rise in import rates. 

Throughout the 1840's, as an ardent Whig on the Illinois hustings, Lincoln 
fought against free-trade influences.” In 1844 on speaking tours advocating 
the election of Clay to the presidency, he emphasized the benefits of a high 

tariff.* As a member of Congress from 1847 to 1849, he supported measures 
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1 
` 8 Lincoln's speech at Pittsburgh, Feb. 15, 1861, (New York Daily Tribune, Feb, 16, 1861. 
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to raise the rates of the low Walker Act, which had meanwhile been passed 
by the Democratic-controlled Congress? Ending his term in Congress, 
Lincoln returned to his profession of the law, intermittently dabbling in 
Illinois politics. In 1856 he forsook the anemic Whig party and belatedly 
entered the Republican ranks." 

During Lincoln’s first years as a Republican there was little to indicate 
his party’s future role as the champion of home industry. In his region of 
Illinois, hostility to the Kansas-Nebraska Act of 1854, which had precipitated 
the organization of the Republican party, was grounded deeply in resistance 
to the threat involved in that measure to the common man’s interest in “free 
land”: the tradition of a land free from competing Negro slave labor and the 
hope of land free in price.** The Kansas-Nebraska legislation was more likely 
to affect a Jacksonian Democrat than an erstwhile Clay Whig like Lincoln. 
Economic conditions under the existing low Walker schedules were generally 
good. Lincoln and other champions of the American System, who had claimed 
a close relationship between the superseded high tariff of 1842 and prosperity, 
were silenced. The trend toward “free trade” was reflected in the enactment 
of the “low” tariff of 1857,"° a measure made possible by a coalition of Demo- 
crats, woolen manufacturers who wanted raw wool placed on the free list, 
and railroad interests who wanted tariff-free iron from abroad.'” The Repub- 
licans in Congress, imbued with Whig doctrines and anxious to combat the 
Democrats, voted against the tariff. But it was futile. Northern Democrats 
joined their Southern brethren in passing the measure, and President Frank- 
lin Pierce approved it before turning over the presidential office to James 
Buchanan." 

No sooner had Buchanan been installed in the executive mansion than 
the Panic of 1857 cast its shadow over the land.** Immediately Republican 
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editors and orators, particularly in Pennsylvania, blamed the existing tariff for 
the nation’s economic distress. In the electioh of 1858 the Republicans com- 
bined with other loppoacets of the Democrats to carry Pennsylvania on a 
protectionist issue.” | 

During this same year, 1858, Lincoln campaigned against Stephen A. 
Douglas for United States Senator. Since Illinois was not yet a manufacturing . 
state, the Republicans deemed it expedient not to stress the tariff issue. To 
have done so would have offended free-soil Democrats who were deserting ` 
to the Republican ranks. Lincoln made no mention of the tariff in his his- 
‘toric verbal tilts with Douglas.” “For the present,” writes Lincoln’s biographer 
Albert J. Beveridge, “the protective tariff appeal was left to the East.”** 

The elections of 1858 were a prologue to the presidential campaign, of 
1860. Sagacious Republican leaders recognized that antislavery as an exclusive 
issue could not assure national victory. The defeat of John C. Frémont by 
Buchanan in 1856 had demonstrated to the leaders of Lincoln’s party that 
hostility to slavery extension was insufficient. as Pennsylvanians, knowing their 
own power, impressed upon influential Republicans that their state, second 
in electoral votes to New York, could be carried in 1860 only ona protectionist 
platform.** l; 

In August, 1859, therefore, tae Justin S. Morrill, Republican of 
Vermont, sponsored a bill raising the tariff rates in order to “force the 
[Democratic-controlled] Senate to accept or defeat it”? Morrill’s bill was 
sponsored by the Republicans in order to attract votes in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey.”° The wool rates were to be raised in order to lure the West. 
Western Republicans, realizing the necessity of carrying Pennsylvania, were 
impressing upon their agrarian constituents the expediency of accepting a 
protective tariff. plank in the national platform.. Moreover, isolated Western ' 
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sections with mineral deposits would be benefited by excluding European 
products?” An Indiana Republican leader assured his audience that a high 
tariff would “afford just encouragement and protection to the agricultural 
and manufacturing interests,”* The talented Illinois editor Joseph Medill 
preached the same gospel in his Chicago Press and Tribune.” This journal 
was confident that the coming national convention would adopt a tariff plank 
that would be “satisfactory alike to Pennsylvania and Illinois, to Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota.” ° 

There was good reason for Medill to emphasize the tariff issue: he realized 
only too well that the Republicans could not win the presidency in 1860 
without the electoral vote of Pennsylvania.** In October, 1859, the Chicago 
Press and Tribune editor became interested in Lincoln as presidential timber *? 
he preached that Lincoln “was an old Clay Whig, is right on the tariff and 
he is exactly right on all other issues. Is there any man who could suit Penn- 
sylvania better?”* In this same month Lincoln's relative by marriage, Dr. 
Edward Wallace of Pennsylvania, desiring to sound the Illinoisan on the tariff 
issue in anticipation of offering him an endorsement for vice president, wrote 
Lincoln a letter. Lincoln replied: ** 

Clinton, October 11, 1859. 


My dear Sir: I am here just now attending court. Yesterday, before I left Spring- 
field, your brother, Dr. William S. Wallace, showed me a letter of yours, in which 
you kindly mention my name, inquire for my tariff views, and suggest the 
propriety of my writing a letter upon the subject. I was an old Henry Clay-Tariff- 
Whig. In old times I made more speeches on that subject than any other. 

I have not since changed my views. I believe yet, if we could have a moderate, 
carefully adjusted protective tariff, so far acquiesced in as not to be a perpetual 
subject of political strife, squabbles, changes, and uncertainties, it would be better 
for us. Still it is my opinion that just now the revival of that question will not 
advance the cause itself, or the man who revives it. 

" T have not thought much on the subject recently, but my general impression is 
that the necessity for a protective tariff will ere Jong force its old opponents to take 
it up; and then its old friends can join in and establish it on a more firm and 
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durable basis. We, the Old Whigs, have been entirely beaten out of the tariff 
question, and we shall not be able to reéstablish the policy until the absence of it 
shall have demonstrated the necessity for it in the minds of men heretofore opposed 


to it. With this view, I should prefer to not now write a public letter on the 


subject. I therefore wish this to be considered confidential. I shall be very glad to 
receive a letter from you. 

That Lincoln was indeed interested in Pennsylvania was indicated by his 
correspondence with Jesse W. Fell. A Pennsylvania-born journalist of Illinois, 
and soon to become secretary of the Republican State Central Committee of 
Illinois, Fell in 1858 had toured the East, where he discovered an interest in 
the Springfield lawyer who was then so effectively opposing Stephen A. 
Douglas for the Senate. In December, 1859, Lincoln furnished Fell a short 
autobiography, which the latter forwarded to his friend Joseph J. Lewis of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. Lewis expanded this material into a lengthy 
article for the Chester County Times of February 11, 1860. Lewis wrote that 
Lincoln had been Clay's friend and master of “the principles of political 
economy that underlie the tariff. . . . Mr. Lincoln has been a consistent and 
earnest tariff man from the first hour of his entering public life.”* 

Meanwhile, protectionist sentiment mounted to fever heat in Pennsyl- 
vania. And no individual contributed so much to make the state tariff-minded 
as the renowned political economist Henry C. Carey of Philadelphia. Carey 
flooded the Republican press—particularly Morton McMichael’s Philadelphia 
North American and Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune—with articles 
detailing how the low tariff had been responsible for the Panic of 1857. 
A critic correctly termed him the “Ajax of: Protection.” ** In mid-April, 1860, 
Carey wrote Morrill, “Nothing less than a dictator is required for making 
a really good tariff. Would to heaven you or I could fill the place for a 
week.” ** Carey was likewise active in lobbying for Morrill’s bill. On April 
30 he received a letter from George W. Scranton, congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, sounder of the city of Scranton, and a prosperous coal and iron pro- 
ducer :* 
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We hope to get the [Morrill] Tariff Bill to a vote this week .. . I have written 
to one of my friends, a delegate to Chicago from Pa. stating to him in substance 
the views you expressed when here [in Washington] in relation to the proposed 
conference between the N. J. and Pa. delegations before they meet at Chicago. He 
is personally acquainted with two or three of the N. J. delegates and will be likely 
to meet some or all of them several times before Convention. 

. Coal stocks and estates well located are improving in value and have 
touched the lowest points; if we can carry the Tariff Bill shrough, you may safely 
mark up your coal interests, 


The tariff did indeed loom large at the Republican National Convention, 
which assembled in Chicago on May 16, 1860. The party leaders clearly fore- 
saw that antislavery as an exclusive issue was not enough to assure victory 
in November. Horace Greeley, who as proxy from Oregon served on the 
committee on resolutions at the Chicago conclave, had only recently con- 
fided to an associate: *° 

Now about the Presidency: I want to succeed this time, yet I now the country 
is not Anti-Slavery. It will only swallow a little Anti-Slavery in a great deal of 
sweetening. An Anti-Slavery man per se cannot be elected; but a Tariff, River and 
Harbor, Pacific Railroad, Free Homestead man may succeed although he is Anti- 
Slavery. 

Indeed, what river and harbor improvement was to the Great Lakes 
region, what a proposed Pacific railroad and a daily overland mail were to 
California and Oregon, and what homestead was to the Northwest, the tariff 
was to Pennsylvania ® and, in a lesser degree, to New Jersey. A Harrisburg 
correspondent had recently written: “The opposition [anti-Democratic] 
politicians here say you may cry nigger, nigger, as much as you please, only 
give us a chance to carry Pennsylvania by crying tariff. Without this state 
you can not elect your President.” ** Now, from the Chicago gathering, one | 
delegate wrote home: “Penn. demands a tariff plank in the platform, Her 
delegation is active and urgent.”** Delaware Republicans, with growing 
industrial interests, supported Pennsylvanians in their demands.“ So, too, 
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did the delegates from western Virginia, aj wool-growing region with vast 
mineral deposits; ** Republicans of Wheeling assailed the Democrats as'a 
“Southern-British-Antitariff-Disunion party./*” Republicans of Lincoln’s own 
Illinois and of distant Oregon, eager to conciliate Pennsylvania, agreed to 
‘accept higher import duties as the price of national Republican victory.** 

The platform makers at Chicago, however, faced the dilemma of catering 
to Pennsylvania while recognizing free-trade sentiment among the former 
Democratic members in their ranks. Thus the out-and-out protectionists 
found it impossible to obtain a frank endorsement of their principle. The 
most militant fighters for a high-tariff declaration on the Committee on 
Resolutions were the New Jersey member, [Thomas H. Dudley, who hailed 
from the industrial center of Camden, directly across the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia,” and Horace Greeley, sitting as proxy member from 
Oregon. But the former Democrats had to be considered, and the tariff. 
declaration ultimately adopted was mild. According to Gustave Koerner, the 
Illinois member of the platform committee at the Chicago convention:™ 

The only trouble was given us by Greeley, jwho insisted upon a strong protec- 
tive plank. We did not consider the tariff question at this particular time as one of 
primary importance, and we humored him by declaring that “while providing 
revenue for the support of the general government by duties upon imports, sound 
policy requires such an adjustment : as to encourage the development of the indus- 
trial interests of the whole country.” This amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of a revenue tariff bill with incidental protection, and did not differ essen- 
tially from former Democratic declarations on|the same subject. 

The tariff resolution constituted the twelfth plank of the platform. 
Political expediency prevented an unequivocal protectionist declaration, since 
the Democratic element of the Republican party leaned toward free trade or 
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“tariff-for-revenue only.” But the Pennsylvanians and other protectionists 
considered what they received as the best. obtainable under the circum- 
stances"? A Democratic journal commented critically: “A protective tariff 
is cautiously advocated.” ** The twelfth plank was enthusiastically acclaimed 
at Chicago. One observer reported: “The Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
delegations were terrific in their applause over the tariff resolution, and their 
hilarity was contagious, finally pervading the whole vast auditorium.”™* 
Another eyewitness confided to his diary :* “The scene this evening upon the 
reading of the ‘Protection to Home Industries’ plank in the platform was 
beyond precedent. One thousand tongues yelled, ten thousand hats, caps and 
handkerchiefs waving with the wildest fervor. Frantic jubilation.” 

The day following the adoption of the platform the convention proceeded 
to ballot for a presidential candidate. Pennsylvania, casting fifty-four con- 
vention votes and second only to New York in delegate strength, became the 
prize for which the managers of all candidates contended. Lincoln’s strategists 
conceded that the Empiré State was unbendingly behind Senator William H. 
Seward. Pennsylvania’s favorite son, Senator Simon Cameron, did not have 
united support in his own state; moreover, Cameron's main stock in trade, 
the tariff, was a paramount issue only in the Keystone State and in New 
Jersey.”* In courting Pennsylvania, Lincoln’s floor strategists stressed his devo- 
tion to the ancient Clay doctrine. Joseph Medill had long hammered away on 
the theme that “Lincoln was safe on protection, homesteads, rivers and har- 
bors, and the Pacific railroad.”*” And only four days before the Chicago 


convention assembled, Lincoln was again in correspondence with Dr. Edward - 


Wallace of Pennsylvania. Lincoln wrote Wallace:** 


Springfield, Ilinois, May 12, 1860. 


My tae Sir: Your brother, Dr. W. S. Wallace, shows me a letter of yours in 
which you request him to inquire if you may use a letter of mine to you in which 
something is said upon the tariff question. I do not precisely remember what I 
did say in that letter, but I presume I said nothing substantially different from 
what I shall say now. 
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In the days of Henry Clay, I was a Henry- Clay- tariff man, and my views have 
undergone no material change upon that subject. I now think the tariff question 
ought not to be agitated in the Chicago convention, but that all should be satisfied 
on that point witha presidential candidate whose antecedents give assurance that 
he would neither seck to force a tariff law by executive influence, nor yet to arrest 
a reasonable one by a veto or otherwise. Just such a candidate I desire shall be put 
in nomination. I really have no objection to these views being publicly known,, but 
I do wish to thrust no letter before the public now upon any subject. Save me from 
the appearance of obtrusion, and I do not care who sees this or my former letter. 


In this second letter to Wallace, Lincoln; while reiterating his soundness 
on the tariff, made certain not to make himself too obnoxious to the Demo- 
cratic “free-trade” element within the Republican ranks; therefore, “the tariff 
question ought not to be agitated in the Chicago convention,” and a can- 
didate should be nominated whose antecedents indicated that he would 
support a “reasonable” tariff. 

Finally Lincoln received the support of ‘almost the entire Pennsylvania 
delegation—partly through the efforts of doctrinaire protectionists such as 
Morton McMichael, Henry C. Carey’s friend and publisher of Philadelphia’s 
Bible of protectionism, the North American, who was a delegate at Chicago.” 

It is difficult to conceive of the Illinois man being nominated Republican 
standard-bearer without Pennsylvania support. © It is equally difficult to 
imagine the Keystone State agreeing to accept Lincoln without becoming 
convinced that he was sound on the tariff. Indeed, McMichael emphasized, 
“Mr. Lincoln was, throughout, well known for his firm and unwavering 
fidelity to Henry Clay, and the great policy of protection to American in- 
| dustry.”® A. colleague of McMichael portrayed Lincoln in Pennsylvania as .. 
“the great champion of protection in the Northwest.” 

Lincoln, in accepting the presidential nomination, endorsed the Chicago 
platform and, in effect, went on record as favoring a rise in tariff rates." 
Later in the campaign, in answer to a query, he wrote confidentially : % 


Springfield, Illinois, September 22, 1860. 
My dear Sir: Your letter asking me “Are you in favor of a tariff and protection to 
American industry?” is received. The convention which nominated me, by the 
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twelfth plank of their platform, selected their position on this question; and I 
haye declared my approval of the platform, and accepted the nomination. Now, 
if I were to publicly shift the position by adding or subtracting anything, the con- 
vention would have the right, and probably would be inclined, to displace me as 
their candidate. And I feel confident that you, on reflection, would not wish me to 
give private assurances to be seen by some and kept secret from others. I enjoin 
that this shall by no means be made public. 


In the Republicans’ campaign to elect Lincoln President over Stephen A. 
Douglas, John C. Breckinridge, and John Bell, the tariff figured as a minor 
issue in Northwestern regions. Greeley strove valiantly to demonstrate how 
the agrarian Northwest’s interests were tied to the industrial East, even cir- 
culating a Tribune tract entitled American Agriculture and Its Interest in the 
Protective Policy.” 

Western Republicans’ acceptance of the tariff plank in the Chicago plat- 
form on which Lincoln stood was a compound of several ingredients. There 
was much of staunch old Whiggery, rejoicing in the revival of the former 
party dogma. There were interests which had suffered under the downward 
revision of 1857, such as the iron groups in Ohio and those in the lead dis- 
tricts of Wisconsin, who now saw a chance to regain their protected position. ` 
There were regions in the upper Mississippi Valley where, in a period of 
depression, the tariff was looked to for the stimulus of manufactures to bal- 
ance an agricultural economy. Also, there was a widespread disposition to 
accept the tariff as a dose which must be swallowed to obtain the reward of 
homestead legislation. Most of all, there was a belief, steadily urged upon all 
loyal Republicans, that Pennsylvania could be won, and with it the presi- 
dency, by a gesture toward upward tariff revision.** True, the West made 
a gesture toward protectionism. When Lincoln made a brief appearance at 
a Republican rally in his home town of Springfield, a local woolen mill took 
part in the procession, with an immense wagon containing a power loom 
driven by a steam engine. Several yards of jeans cloth, from which a garment 
was fashioned for Lincoln, were publicly made. The wagon bore the sig- 
nificant motto “Protection to Home Industry.” 

Some Republicans in the East, like those in the Northwest, acquiesced in 
the tariff plank of the Chicago convention primarily because Pennsylvania 
politicians demanded it—and Lincoln needed that state’s electoral vote. New 
England woolen manufacturers were generally satisfied with the existing 
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tariff of 1857, inasmuch as it provided them with low duties on imported 
raw wool.* A New England delegate to the Chicago convention, alluding to 
the Pennsylvania delegates at Chicago, excldimed, “Dam[n] their iron and 

coal. 69 

With the woolen manufacturing interests apathetic toward the Repub- 
lican creed of a higher tariff, the party strategists, concerned with electing 
Lincoln, sought to persuade them that the Morrill bill, passed by a Republican- 
controlled House of Representatives and awaiting action by the Senate, was 
beneficial to Massachusetts interests. The pro-Lincoln Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser explained that the duty would be a on incoming woolen manu- 
factures. Toward the end of the campaign Andrew G. Curtin, governor- 
elect of Pennsylvania and an ardent protectionist, was brought to Boston to 
speak. Action on the Morrill bill having meanwhile been blocked by the 
Democratic-dominated Senate, Curtin maintained that this was a blow at 
the interests of the laboring man.” ` 

Regardless of the popularity or pala of the Morrill bill in the 
Northwest and New England, the tariff proved a decisive issue in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Not only did Pennsylvania cast twenty-seven electoral varastoi only 
to New York—but it was long considered) “doubtful.” The state had been 
carried by the Democrat James Buchanan! over Frémont in 1856 and had 
decided the presidential contest in favor ofj the former. Moreover, it was an 
“October” state, holding its gubernatorial contest one month before the l 
presidential election. Republicans and Da strained every nerve to 
carry the 1860 Pennsylvania state election. 

McMichael’s Philadelphia North American made protectionism the para- 
mount issue in the Keystone State. Between September 1 and November 6, 
it printed only six editorials of consequence relating to slavery, whereas 
between September 3 and October 11, sixteen lengthy editorials relevant to 
the tariff appeared.” Republican journals lin other regions of the state also 
portrayed Lincoln as a stout champion of protection.“ Lincoln, remaining 
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in Springfield, Illinois, confidentially referred his correspondents to the 
national platform and pointed to the Whig papers of 1844 to prove his 
adherence to Clay's policy. To one he wrote on October 2:"° 


To comply with your request to furnish extracts from my tariff speeches is 
simply impossible, because none of those speeches were published. It was not 
fashionable here in those days to report one’s public speeches. In 1844 1 was on 
Clay’s electoral ticket in this State (i.e. Illinois) and, to the best of my ability, 
sustained, together, the tariff of 1842 and the tariff plank of the Clay platform. 
This could be proven by hundreds—perhaps thousands—of living witnesses; still 
it is not in print, except by inference. The Whig papers of those years all show 
that I was upon the electoral ticket; even though I made speeches, among other 
things about the tariff, but they do not show what I said about it. The papers 
show that I was one of a committee which reported, among others, a resolution in 
these words: 


“That we are in favor of an adequate revenue on duties from imports 
so levied as to afford ample protection to American industry.” 


But, after all, was it really any more than the tariff plank of our present plat- 
form? And does not my acceptance pledge me to that? And am I at liberty to do 
more, if ] were inclined? 


As the election drew near, the fight to carry Pennsylvania became keener. 
Republicans in Congress, with an eye to the Keystone State vote, kept the 
tariff to the fore. On May xo they succeeded in jamming the Morrill bill 
through the House. Their efforts were partially blocked, however, when 
Robert M. T. Hunter, Democrat of Virginia and chairman of the Senate 
finance committee, succeeded in having the Democratic-controlled Senate 
pass his amendment calling for postponement of the bill’s consideration until 
the next session of Congress—after the election!”* Meanwhile, throughout 
Pennsylvania, Lincoln orators hammered away at the Democrats’ hostility 
to the state’s interests. Curtin, Republican gubernatorial candidate, gave a 
greater portion of his time to the discussion of the tariff and financial issues 
than to all others combined.” One Democratic leader complained to Senator 
Douglas: “The Republicans, in their speeches, say nothing of the nigger 
question, but all is made to turn on the Tariff”; ”* later he appealed to Douglas 
to say kind words for protection to home industry when the latter took the 
stump in Pennsylvania.” At Harrisburg in September, Douglas, an erstwhile 
low-tariff advocate, supported protection.” The Republicans assailed the 
Little Giant’s insincerity and, in their final election manifesto, appealed:** 
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“Every voter in Pennsylvania who desires to-day to emphasize his vote in 
favor of protection to American industry and ¡to the best interests of this State, 
should give it to Abraham Lincoln.” 

The Lincolnites’ strategy proved fruitful Aided by the low-tariff record 
of most Democrats and by the split in the! Democratic party, they elected 
Curtin governor in October and won the state’ s twenty-seven electoral votes 
for Lincoln in November. Republican and Democratic campaign managers 
agreed that the tariff issue enabled Lincoln to carry pivotal Pennsylvania.” 

As in Pennsylvania, so, too, in New Jersey did the Republicans present 
Lincoln as the champion of American industry. They assured the voters, * 
“Mr. Lincoln is in favor of a Protective Tariff, because he earnestly desires 
to see all our mills and factories in successful operation, making music along 
our rivers and booming amid the hills.” As i in the Keystone State, the Repub- 
licans, in their effort to carry New Jersey for Lincoln, made the most of the 
Democrats’ pigeonholing of the Morrill bill in the Senate, contrasting it 
with their party’s pledge to pass it in the House. Lincoln's “high-tariff” 
past proved a strong attraction to erstwhile Whigs. One Republican leader 
reported from Bergen County :** 


Mr. [Joseph] Hoxie commenced [the rally] by reviewing the acts of the present 
[Buchanan] administration . . . and closed with an appeal to those who had 
fought with him under the banner of “Protection to American Industry,” to come 
forth and battle for one of Clay’s noblest friends, “Honest Abe” of Illinois. 


| . . . 

Dr. Thomas M. Pitkin has concluded: “It is certain that the issue of pro- 
tection, ably presented and persistently urged, helped materially in winning 
four of the votes of a state which had, in 1856, gone solidly Democratic.”** 

In estimating the role of the tariff in the election of Lincoln, it must be 
recognized that any serious study of political events and party organization 
in the United States from 1854 to 1860 will reveal the wide variety of issues 
involved and the divergent emphases placed on them by Republican strategists 
in different regions of the North. Opposition to the leaders and policies of 
the Democratic party, national, state, and local, was the common ground on 
which Lincoln's party stood. The Republicans also reaped the rewards from 
the split within the Democratic ranks into Buchanan and Douglas factions— 
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a split over personalities, patronage, and “Bleeding” Kansas.* In New York"! 
‘and Massachusetts? the major issues were Know-Nothingism, temperance, 
and opposition to slavery exténsion; the pope, John Barleycorn, and the 
“slavocrats” Franklin Pierce, James Buchanan, and Stephen A. Douglas were 
the main targets of the anti-Democratic attack started by the declining Whig 
party and then carried on by the Republicans. In winning the Northwest, 
Lincoln was aided not only by the Democratic split but also by his party’s 
promise to give free land—homestead—to actual settlers.” In sweeping the 
Great Lakes region he was helped by the plank in the Chicago platform 
calling for Federal funds for the improvement of rivers and harbors.” In 
carrying California and Oregon by a small margin, the Democratic schism 
and Republican demand for construction of a railroad to the Pacific and 
a daily overland mail combined to tip the scales in his favor.” In achieving - 
success for Lincoln in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, the foregoing pages 
indicate that the promise of a protective tariff and the Democratic rupture 
were the decisive factors. Pennsylvania’s twenty-seven electoral votes, given 
to any other candidate, would have reduced Lincoln's majority to three. The 
additional loss of New Jersey’s four electoral votes would have thrown the 
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election into Congress with unpredictable esults.* The forces, economic, 
political, and moral, which elected Lincoln a summarized by McMichael’s 


The people have elected Abraham Lincoln President of the United States. 
This result was clearly foreshadowed when Pennsylvania decided by her great 
majority. ... Pennsylvania, particularly, demanded that the principle of protecting 
American industries should be recognized and avowed. . . . Economy in the 
conduct of the government, homesteads for settlers on the public domain, retrench- 
ment and accountability in the public expenditures, appropriations for rivers and 
harbors, a Pacific Railroad, the admission of Kansas, and a radical reform in the 
government, all entered into the canvass and contributed to the election of Lincoln. 
No one issue controlled it. , . . We have thus seen that slavery was not the 
dominating idea of the Presidential contest, as|has been assumed, but that various 
national influences co-operated to produce "| result which has been witnessed. 


Following Lincoln’s triumph, certain elements within the Republican 
ranks—particularly the former Democrats who had gone over to Lincoln on 
the antislavery and “free land” issues—resented their new party’s tendencies 
toward protectionism. Now that victory fhad come, they did not remain 
seduced by the beauties of the “Whiggish” American System.** But President- 
elect Lincoln did not flinch. Endeavoring to live up to the platform on which 
he had campaigned, he considered his election a mandate to shield the home 
market from competition of European g lds. In an address at Pittsburgh in 
mid-February, 1861, while en route to Washington for his inauguration, he 
read the twelfth plank of the Chicago platform. Then he continued: 


‘As with all general propositions, doubtless there will be shades of difference * 
in construing this. I have by no means a thoroughly matured judgment upon this 
subject, especially as to details: some general ideas are about all. I have long 
thought to. produce any necessary article at deme which can be made of as good 
quality and with as little labor at home as abroad would be better made at home, 
at least by the difference of the carrying frorp abroad. In such a case the carrying 
is demonstrably a dead loss of labor. For instance, labor being the true standard 
of value, is it not plain that if equal labor gets a bar of railroad iron out of a mine 
in England and another out of a mine in Pennsylvania each can be laid down in a 


- track at home cheaper than they could exchange countries, at least by the cost of 


carriage. 
“If there be a present cause why one can [be both made and carried cheaper in 


money price than the other can be made without carrying, that cause is an un- 
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natural and injurious one, and ought gradually, if not rapidly, be removed. The 
condition of the treasury at this time would seem to render an early revision of 
the tariff indispensable. The Morrill tariff bill now pending before Congress may 
or may not become a law. I am not posted as to its particular provisions, but if 
they are generally satisfactory, and the bill shall now pass, there will be an end of 
the matter for the present. 


Meanwhile, as Lincoln prepared for his inaugural, South Carolina had 
led several Southern states out of the Union. Pennsylvania’s Democratic 
senator, William Bigler, appealed to the South:°° 


The most potent influence that caused many Northern men to aid the Repub- 
lican party was the tariff question. Manufacturers and miners believed the Demo- 
cratic party prejudiced to their protection; and therefore had gone over to the 
Rewublicane No man is warranted in saying that the State of Pennsylvania will 
adhere to the [antislavery] doctrine of the Republican party. 


Bigler’s hopes that his state might forsake Lincoln were not to be realized. 
For influential Republicans, subordinating the slavery extension issue, were 
determined to hold the Keystone State in line by paying the campaign debt. 
Morrill, wanting the raw wool of his own Vermont protected, had revived 
his bill raising the import duties.” The Pennsylvania appeal went to’ Repub- 
lican congressmen: “Pass it [the Morrill bill] and we can permanently hold 
the State. . . . ‘Protection’ as a principle of Republicanism is worth to us 
100,000 votes at least any day.”* And Henry C. Carey exhorted: “Without 
it, Mr. Lincoln’s administration will be dead before the day of inaugura- 
tion.” °° 

Lincoln had no opportunity to act on the Morrill bill. Before he took the ` 
oath of office as President, Congress passed the measure on’ a party vote. 
Democratic “low-tariff’ senators having withdrawn to follow the road of 
secession, the Democratic majority was transformed into a Republican ma- 
jority in the upper branch of Congress; the House was already Republican.*”° 
Morrill, John Sherman of Ohio, and Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania 
steered the bill through the House;*” Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania and 
James F. Simmons of Rhode Island, a wealthy textile millowner,*** guided 
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it through the Senate.*°® On March 2, 1861—two days before Lincoln’s in- 
auguration—President Buchanan, himself 'a Pennsylvanian, signed the bill. 

Historians are not unanimous as to the relative importance which South- 
ern fear and hatred of a high tariff had in' causing the secession of the slave 
states, but there has been a growing tendency to lay more emphasis on it 
than formerly.“°* This much seems evident: except among a minority of 
Pennsylvania manufacturers,” there was little widespread demand for the 
Morrill act, first important legislative milepost marking the journey of indus- 
trial and financial capitalism to a dominant position in the nation. Morrill 
himself admitted that his measure “was not asked for, and but coldly received 
by manufacturers, who always and justly fear instability.”*°° Rather, the de- 
mand for protection had been incorporated into the Chicago platform almost 
exclusively to cater to Pennsylvania.” And even the Keystone State coal and 
iron producers did not work too energetically to aid the passage of the Morrill 
bill. While it was pending in Congress, the Washington correspondent of 
McMichael’s Philadelphia North American, James E. Harvey, diligently 
lobbying for its passage, complained :*” 


Iron gentlemen stay at home, & saddle us who are toiling for bread day & 
night, as is my case, with the care of their i interests. They make periodical excur- 
` sions here & talk, but expect us to drum Up votes, button-hole members, and argue 
their cases for patriotic considerations .. . I will try & see the Morrill bill through. 


That certain elements within Lincoln’s party harbored “low-tariff” views 
was all too well known to that renowned!“high-tariff” doctrinaire Henry C. 
Carey, who had eulogized the Morrill act as “the most important measure 
ever adopted by Congress.”*”® In alarm Carey concluded that the Treasury 
Department, charged with administering tariff legislation, was filled with 
“free traders” who were unsympathetic toward the new tariff.*° Lincoln was 
a reader of Carey’s works on political economy, and evidently Carey was 
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aware of this.*** Accordingly, it was not surprising that the President should 
be visited by Carey. Lincoln agreed to appoint Carey's friend and fellow 
warrior in the protectionist crusade, Dr. William Elder, to an important post 
in the “Tariff Region” of the Treasury Department, which was charged with 
administering the Morrill act? Dr, Elder was “the man to teach them,”** 
Carey commented. Carey now attempted to persuade Lincoln to lean farther 
toward the protectionist side. In June, 1861, he wrote the President: “Had 
the policy advocated by Mr. Clay, as embodied in the tariff of 1842, been 
maintained, there could have been no secession, and for the reason, that the 
southern mineral region would long since have obtained control of the plant- 
ing one.” ™* 

Just how far under normal conditions Lincoln would have gone along 
with Carey’s views cannot be said. The necessity of financing the war against 
the Confederacy forced the President to favor a rise in import duties as a 
source of revenue. In a message to Congress shortly after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, he pointed to the reports of the Secretaries of the Treasury, War, 
and Navy as giving the information necessary for deliberation and action.*** 
Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, a low-tariff man 
throughout his career,*** reluctantly recommended a rise in import duties. 
as part of his program to finance the war.*” Soon he was consulting with 
Morrill, who, in league with Carey, had plans afoot to boost the tariff rates 
still higher.*** Congress accordingly passed the tariff act of August 5, 1861, 
which raised the Morrill levels. Lincoln signed the measure.*** Morrill’s tariff 
legislation of March 2 and August 5, 1861, nearly doubled the rates of import 
duties that were exacted by the tariff of 1857.77° 

Under the stress of war, high tariffs were easily passed by successive 
Republican majorities in Congress and approved by Lincoln. The President's 
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call on July 1 for three hundred thousand additional troops was a harbinger 
of the increased demands which in the future would be made upon the 
Treasury. Moreover, the Pacific Railway ‘Act, with its Federal land grant 
and loan to aid the construction of a line| between the Missouri River and 
California, and the Agricultural College 'Act (also sponsored by Morrill) 
further burdened the Federal Treasury at this time. Ostensibly to meet some 
of these additional needs, the Tariff Act of July 14, 1862, was passed—and 
approved by Lincoln. Designed to increase duties to offset the previously 
enacted internal taxes, the measure aided the home manufacturer. Customs 
duties were raised to an average of 37 percent, and the free list established 
by Morrill's act of 1861 was cut down by nearly one half. These upward 
changes became the basis for the even higher duties of the 1864 tariff.% 

Congress supported Lincoln in his insistence on means for finishing the 
war. In June, 1864, a new tariff bill was passed by both houses of Congress. 
Lincoln approved it on June 30, and it went into effect at once. Under it 
duties rose from the 37 per cent of the bill of 1862 to over 47 per cent, which 
added its quota to an appallingly high cost of living. But the majority of the 
public endured it, grimly convinced that there was no other way to end the 
war +22 

The wartime tariff acts did indeed enable Lincoln to raise funds with 
which to vanquish the Confederacy.**” In the process, however, manufac- 
turers, desirous of shielding their products from foreign competition, found 
their opportunity in the financial needs of the government. They secured a 
high degree of protection.*** While the main reasons for the war tariffs, which 
Lincoln approved, were the need of revehue for the government and the 
desire to compensate the various interests imposed upon by the internal 
imposts,*4 the final shape of the tariffs enacted during the war was largely 
owing to the endeavors of protected manufacturers to gain each for himself 
the greatest possible advantage irrespective of the other's interests. Above 
all, the habits engendered during this period of comprehensive protection to 
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almost'everything led to a crystallization of the sentiment in favor of national 
economic exclusion and isolation. For many decades American commercial 
policy was molded by the feelings and habits generated during Lincoln’s 
wartime administration.*** 

After he reached Washington to assume the presidency in 1861, Lincoln 
rarely considered the tariff other than as a method to raise money.*”” Certain 
it was that Henry C. Carey, who had repeated consultations with Lincoln 
during the war,'** was keenly disappointed at the lack of attention mani- 
fested toward the question by the President, who was always so deeply 
absorbed in the political and military aspects of the war. And early in Febru- : 
ary, 1865, Carey gave vent to his feelings:*** “Protection made Mr, Lincoln 
president. Protection has given him all the success he has achieved, yet has 
he never, so far as 1 can recollect, bestowed upon her a single word of thanks. 
When he and she part company, he will go to the wall.” 

What Lincoln's course would have been toward the tariff had he lived 
cannot be determined. For decades following his death, however, pro- 
tectionists, in summoning testimony from “the Fathers,” made full use of 
Lincoln's high-tariff record to bolster their claims that huge duties on imports 
were economically sound and socially desirable; at times the more zealous, 
in combating free trade, misquoted Lincoln and even concocted orations 
which they attributed to him.**° Nevertheless, under him the American 
nation went definitely on a high-tariff program, and to Lincoln’s party Henry 
C. Carey’s principles became an act of faith. 
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IN the autumn of 1943, after Italy had fallen and when the ultimate defeat ` 
of Germany had become a certainty, the appropriate authorities at the national 
capital approved the United States Army and Navy Manual of Military 


“Government and Civil Affairs." The event was significant. The action sym- 





bolized the close co-operation that has characterized the two services in the ` 
present conflict; it established identity of floctrine in an area of vast impor- 
tance; and it made clear that thinking on ¡the relation of war to civil popula- 
tions had been made adequate to the complexities of modern civilization. 
The opening paragraph says: 


The term “military government” is used in [this manual to describe the supreme 
authority exercised by an armed force over the lands, property, and the inhabitants 


_ Of enemy territory, or allied or domestic territory recovered from enemy occupa- 


tion, or from rebels treated as belligerents. Itjis exercised when an armed force has 
occupied such territory, whether by force or by agreement, and has substituted its 
authority for that of the sovereign or a previous government. Sovereignty is not 
transferred by reason of occupation, but the right a control passes to the occupying 





*The author is on leave from Yale University, where he is Larned professor of American 
history. He is at present on the faculty of the School of Military Government in Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Because of Mr. Gabriel's connection with the War Department, approval for the publica- 
tion of this paper has been obtained with the underjtanding that the ideas expressed are those of 
the author.and not necessarily those of the War Department. 

1 The two manuals governing military government are Rules of Land Warfare (Washington, 
1940) and the United States Army and Navy Manual of Military Government and Civil Affairs 
(Washington, 1943). The Historical Section of the Army War College has turned out a number 
of studies which exist in manuscript form. Of these: the most important are: Lieutenant Colonel 
James A, O'Brien, “Military Government in New| Mexico and California” (July, 1943); id., 
“Military Government of Mexico by American Ferces under General Winfield Scott” (May, 
1943); Major Hamilton V. Bail, “The Military Government of Cuba, 1898-1902” (June, 1943); 
Colonel R. C. Humber, “Military Government in the Philippines” (June, 1943); and Lieutenant 
Colonel Oliver S. McCleary, “The Armistice Terminating Hostilities in World War I” (May, 
1943). The Office of Records Administration of the Navy Department, under the supervision of 
Dr. R. G. Albion, recorder of Naval Administrati on; Secretary's Office, Navy Department, and 
others, has published in mimeograph the following: A. C. Davidonis, The American Naval 
Mission in the Adriatic, 1918-1921; and Henry |P. Beers, American Naval Occupation and 
Government of Guam, 1898-1902. A source of great importance is the so-called ‘Hunt Report” 
in four mimeographed volumes. Volume I is entitled Report of the Officer in Charge of Civil 
Affairs, Third Army and American Forces in Germany, 1918-1920, Volume U is entitled 
American Representation in Germany, 1920-1921. Volumes HI and IV are compilations of 
selected documents of the occupation. Volume T [was published by the Government Printing 
Office in 1943. A valuable analysis of the occupation of the Rhineland by Ernst Fraenkel has 
been brought out in mimeograph by the Institute of World Affairs and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, entitled Occupation Government in the Rhineland, 1918-1923 (no date). 
For published works concerning various Ten see the standard bibliographical aids. 
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force, limited only by international law and custom. The theater commander bears 
full responsibility for military government. He is, therefore, usually designated as 
military governor, but may delegate both his authority and title to a subordinate 
commander. 


The Army and Navy Manual, which opens with this definition, is not the 
result of the improvisation of the moment. It is the fruit of experience, 
_ knowledge gained from a large number of experiences scattered through a 
century of American history. 

The beginnings of that development in military thought which resulted in 
the Manual bring out the problems involved in civil affairs and the basic 
principles necessary for their solution. The American origins of the policies 
and philosophy expressed in the Rules of Land Warfare and the Army and 
Navy Manual may be found in the events of the year 1846 when the United 
States became involved in a war with Mexico. The decisions of that year and 
the policies carried out in the months which followed it established founda- 
tions on which later military thinkers built. But these foundations were laid 
in the matrix of mid-nineteenth century American democratic thought. They ` 
were, in fact, established in the midst of a war which was opposed on reasons 
of principle by a powerful and articulate minority—a war which was con- 
demned in scathing verse by the militant Lowell and which inspired Thoreau 
to write his manifesto on Civil Disobedience. Thoreau voiced a fundamental 
postulate of American thinking in that period when he insisted that human 
society rests on a moral law that is of the essence of Nature and that the first 
duty of the individual is to this code. James Kent and Justice Story insisted 
that in this fundamental law all human law finds its source. 

The old argument as to the origin and the justice of the war against 
Mexico is not relevant to our present purposes. The conflict came about, and 
it had to be fought through to a successful conclusion. Its importance for the 
development of American military thought lies in the fact that it was the first 
conflict in which the United States was involved in extensive military opera- 
tions beyond its national boundaries. The year 1846 saw Kearny invade New 
Mexico and Taylor cross the Rio Grande to begin a deep penetration into the 
sparsely settled plains of northern Mexico. Before the year had run out, official 
Washington had become convinced that the Taylor expedition could not 
force a peace, and the President had decided to give to Scott the mission of 
taking the enemy capital by an invasion which should begin at Vera Cruz. 
The question confronting the men of 1846 was what should be the relation 
between invading American armies and the civil populations of the regions 
they occupied. 
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Rhett of South Carolina rose in the House of Representatives in December, 
1846, to state his understanding of the meaning of those terms “laws of war” 
and “laws of nations,” which some members had affirmed controlled the 
actions of conquerors of foreign lands. For Rhett the phrase “laws of nations” 
connoted naked power. It made the conqueror, he said, a “despot; he ee 
do what he pleased—might cut off the head of a judge if he pleased. . 

2 as the laws of nations was concerned he had a legal right to do his es i 
” Rhett recalled the maxim “Inter arma leges silent” But Rhett, who 
falas himself a realist in legal matters, could not escape the religious con- 
victions that governed his life. He added a qualification: Congress might 
judge of the “morality” of the acts of the commander in chief in his role as 
conqueror. Rhett's realism did not express the temper of the House. There 
were many who rose to reply to the South Carolinian, but none did so more 
effectively than James A. Seddon, a young attorney from Virginia and a new- 
comer to the House. Seddon said: 
In those barbarous ages when the maxim originated, it may have been true that 
“inter arma leges silent’... . But mere force . . . no longer rules with unbridled 
sway. ... It is the boast of modern times, the blessing to Christendom of Chris- 
tianity and civilization, that in war, as in peace, a code of law to govern all inter- 
national relations, founded in part on the practices of nations, but more correctly 
binding, as deduced from the most sacred principles of justice and the highest 
ethics of morality and humanity, has by general comity and common convictions 
been established and recognised. . . . The worst of all conditions for a people is to 
be without government at all—a prey to anarchy and confusion, with their rights, 
their property, and their persons, at the mercy of the ruffian, or the ravisher, 
whose excesses no law restrains and no justice punishes. For a conqueror to over- 
throw an existing polity, and leave a submissive people to such horrors, would be 
such a tyranny as no principle of humanity or law could tolerate.? 


Seddon spoke for the great majority of his colleagues. They relegated the 
realism of “Inter arma leges silent” to the distant, barbarous past. They be- 
lieved in progress and they defined civilization in moral terms. The men of 
1846 would not have believed it possible that within a century a great power 
would deliberately withdraw from a conquered population that security 
‘which government gives to the individual and adopt this policy as the most 
- efficacious method of compelling the conquered, if they wished to survive, to 
co-operate with the conqueror. The episode occurred in Hong Kong between 
December, 1941, and April, 1942. It is an example of the philosophy of power 
politics carried to its logical conclusion: 

Seddon and his congressional colleagues in 1846, in expressing their 
philosophy, did not go beyond the vague generalization that American com- 


2 Congressional Globe, 29 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 23-24. 
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manders in Mexico should be limited and controlled by the “laws of nations” 
and the affirmation that these laws stemmed ultimately from the fundamental 
moral law. Such generalizations were of little use in the field. The first year 
of the war brought reports to Washington that Taylor’s force in northern 
Mexico was guilty of atrocities. His soldiers, and particularly his partially 
trained volunteers, left an unfortunate record of robbery, murder, and rape 
.behind them along the Rio Grande and in the interior. Nor was all the evil 
conduct due to lack of discipline. The Texans in his army vented upon the 
Mexicans a hatred born of the atrocities committed by the troops of Santa 
Anna when that officer attempted to put down the Texas rebellion in 1836. 
These crimes of Taylor’s men, in the opinion of Justin Smith, put an end to 
a separatist movement in the provinces north of the Mexican plateau that 
might have been used by the Americans to help their cause. Because of 
Taylor’s failure, it fell to the lot of General Scott to give concrete meaning 
for a theater commander to those vague terms “laws of nations” and “laws 
of war.” Scott is the outstanding pioneer in American military history in — 
formulating and putting into effect the principles which have subsequently 
been fundamental to the American practice of military government and 
civil affairs. 

When Scott was directed to lead the campaign that brought the war to 
an end, he planned his civil affairs as carefully as his military strategy. He 
saw the two as inextricably interrelated. His campaign is probably the best 
illustration in American military history of the importance of civil affairs 
control for military operations. It is discussed here both because of the clarity 
with which it brings out the military significance of civil affairs and because 
of its importance in making precedents. 

Scott’s mission was to take Vera Cruz, to cross a tropical lowland in pre- 
railroad days, to climb an escarpment nearly a mile and a half in height, and 
to cross a densely populated plateau to Mexico City. As he advanced, his lines 
of communication would increase in length. He was aware that the sense of 
nationalism was not well developed among the people along the-invasion 
route, but he feared that the appearance of a hostile American army on the 
Mexican plateau would create that sense of nationalism and would transform 
an inert civil population into fighters determined to make any sacrifice to 
destroy or expel the invader. He sensed the possibility that his fate might 
well be that of Burgoyne. He developed his civil affairs policy in terms of 
legal control and of the winning of voluntary co-operation on the part of 
people of the occupied areas. These are the two focal points of any civil affairs 
policy. 
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Scott saw the necessity for complete control by the theater commander - 
not only over his own troops but over the civil population among whom his 
army operated. He was aware that the Articles of War as they existed in 
1846 did not provide a legal foundation which would permit the commander 
to punish the ordinary nonmilitary crimes which were included in the 
criminal codes of the states. lt was expected that such offenses, when com- 
mitted by soldiers within the territorial limits of the United States, would 
be handled by state tribunals. Scott requested of President Polk a recom- 
mendation to Congress for a revision of the Articles of War in order to give 
the theater commander proper legal authority when operating in foreign 
territory. Polk declined. The general, thereupon, before he left Washington 
for the field, drew up a memorandum in which he detailed a plan to estab- 
lish the necessary legal authority to ensure control over his own troops and 
a conquered population. His suggested device was to proclaim martial law 
and to proceed under the powers so established. Secretary of War Marcy 
, read the memorandum as did also Polk's Attorney General. These high of- 
ficials neither approved nor disapproved. The Polk administration refused 
to take responsibility. 

The reason for this avoidance of responsibility by the highest policy- 
making authority is not far to seek. Jacksonian democracy was still at flood 
tide. Polk himself, scarcely a decade before, had been one of Jackson's 
staunchest congressional supporters. Few phrases aroused more resentment 
among the individualistic and equalitarian (supporters of Old Hickory than 
the words “martial law.” They seemed to deny those basic postulates of 
American democratic practice that law must be above government and that 
civil authority must transcend military power. Martial law and military gov- 
ernment seemed to turn democratic practices upside down. The connotation 
of martial law was tyranny. The Polk administration was afraid to use martial 
law even in Mexico. Perhaps the President and his Secretary of War recalled 
that Scott was a Whig and that there might! be political advantage in letting 
him shoulder the public displeasure at the use of a hated power. Scott left 
for Mexico in ignorance of the administration’s policy with respect to civil 
affairs control. 

On February 19, 1847, at Tampico, lice he made his first headquarters, 
the commanding general issued what became famous as General Orders 
No. 20," later to be reissued in every important city that was occupied by 
his troops. The order pointed out the ata of the Articles of War 





8 For copy of order see Justin H. Smith, The War with Mexico (New York, 1919), Il, 
455-56. ! 
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and emphasized the need for a supplementary code for dealing not only 
with soldiers but with the civil population. Scott called that supplementary 
code martial law, and the order duly proclaimed this. The order then listed 
the offenses known to ordinary criminal law and provided for the punish- 
ment of offenders whether they were Americans or Mexicans. For the trial 
and judgment of accused persons the order set up the military commission, 
a tribunal hitherto unknown to the American military service. The present 
provost courts and military commissions stem directly from General Orders 
No. 20. This document gave specific content to the vague term “laws of war” 
and provided for adequate enforcement of these laws. When Scott issued 
General Orders No. 20, he could not foresee the future, and he had the warn- 
ing of the obvious fear of the Polk administration with respect to martial 
law. In hazarding the experiment, the commanding general risked his career. 
In this case the task of the military governor required moral courage of the 
highest order. 

In the hands of Scott the system of martial law was a complete success. 
In spite of the fact that he had many poorly disciplined volunteer troops in 
his command, crimes and disorders were rare. Offending American soldiers 
and Mexican citizens were brought to trial and subjected to punishment with 
complete impartiality. The evidence is conclusive that the contrast between 
an occupation by Scott’s army and one by Santa Anna’s undisciplined horde 
was not lost on the Mexican population. Scott's formula for control was 
adequate for the purposes of his campaign. With public order guaranteed, it 
was easy for Scott to get co-operation from local officials who, during the 
stay of the American troops, carried on their functions as usual. Here is the 
normal pattern of military government. The native administrative officials 
of the occupied region execute the laws of the country subject to control by 
the military governor and with such changes in the local laws as are called 
for by military necessity. 

But Scott’s civil affairs plan also included public relations. Aade to the 
theory of the Polk administration the United States was fighting only the 
Mexican government; it had no quarrel with the people. Scott was sincere 
in an identical understanding of his task. He cultivated the Mexican civil 
population because he had no war with them and for the purpose of 
strengthening himself against Santa Anna and the Mexican army. He re- 
fused to follow an administrative suggestion that he requisition without 
payment supplies from the country through which he passed. He paid for 
the goods he required. He emphasized in a series of proclamations issued as 
he advanced into the country that he was fighting the Santa Anna govern- 
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ment and that he desired to be friends with the civil population. At Jalapa, 
Scott and his generals attended the funeral lof a worthy Mexican officer who 
was killed at Cerro Gordo. From the begihning of his campaign Scott cul- 
tivated the Mexican Catholics. He not oh understood the importance of 
the church for the common people but ht was aware of the antagonisms 
between the Mexican hierarchy and the Santa Anna regime. Scott, a Prot- 
estant, attended mass in Vera Cruz and marched in a religious procession. 


In that city he required his soldiers to salute local Mexican magistrates and 
priests. He took this action at a time when anti-Catholic agitation in the 





United States was at a peak. On the ad 


desecration of any church occurred. The o 


by Mexican troops for military purpo 


mysterious agent from the United States, 


ance inland he saw to it that no 
ly exceptions were churches used 
. Aided by the activities of a 
Moses Y. Beach, Scott impressed 


the clergy with the sincerity of his guarantee not only to the church but to 


the people of their freedom and their prop 
standard operating procedure in civil affair 


erty. This formula has also become 
freedom in Mexico as in occupied 


countries today being limited only by the demands of military necessity. 
The Mexican hierarchy decided to support American efforts for peace and 
to oppose Santa Anna as the chief eas to peace. The result was Jalapa. 

Jalapa, beautiful city high on the eastern escarpment, was the scene of 
one of the most extraordinary episodes in American military history. It is 
hard for soldiers in the twentieth century to understand what happened 
there. Scott’s invading army was well advanced into Mexico; the line of com- 
munications from Vera Cruz was long. Santa Anna’s force, though defeated, 
was again growing. While Scott paused at Jalapa, a third of his troops took 
the road for Vera Cruz and home. Their terms of enlistment had expired 
and they had refused to re-enlist. When they were gone, Scott had 7,113 
men left. Re-enforcements were slow in |coming. Yet, even as the volunteers 
marched toward Vera Cruz and the United States, Scott sent an expedition, 
four thousand strong, far into the plateau to storm and take the city of 
Puebla. Why did not the Mexican people, turned irregulars, swarm against 
Scott’s overextended lines and, surrounding the tiny force left at Jalapa, cut 
off his communications with Vera Cruz? Why was Scott, instead of facing 
a Saratoga, able to make a forward thrust even as he lost a third of his army? 
The reason is found primarily in Scot}’s civil affairs policy. Scott had not 
turned the civil population into Et guerrillas determined to avenge 





indignities, looting, and atrocities. The commanding general had, on the 
contrary, won co-operation that carried|him triumphantly through the most 
critical moment of his campaign. The ro hierarchy of Mexico, opposing 
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Santa Anna and favoring peace, had arranged secretly to have Jalapa, Puebla, 

‘and important towns beyond them refrain from opposing Scott. Jalapa is 
one of the outstanding civil affairs victories in American military history. 

In Scott’s Mexican campaign, military strategy and the strategy of civil 
affairs were blended into a perfect pattern. The operation illustrates two 
basic principles, namely, that before the end of hostilities the function of 
military government is primarily to assist’ the armed forces in the accom- 
plishment of their mission and that normally military necessity is best served 
by providing so far as possible for the vital needs of the conquered popula- 
tion. These principles are fundamental to American military thinking in 
the second World War. In a time, moreover, when international law was not 
well developed, Scott in General Orders No. 20 and in the precedents set by 
his whole civil affairs policy gave for the American Army specific meaning 
to the vague phrase “laws of war.” He demonstrated that, although in mili- 
tary government the military authority rises above the civil in the occupied 
area, the military governor in fact is governed by laws which transcend his 
power. These laws are today set forth in the Rules of Land Warfare, and 
their application in a theater of operations is guided by the principles elab- 
orated in the Army and Navy Manual of Military Government and Civil 
Affairs. Winfield Scott is the father of American civil affairs practice. 

Scott’s work was that of a pioneer. The operations of the Civil War pro- 
vided additional experience. In that. conflict the problems of civil affairs were 
explored on several occasions, and Federal occupation officials gave examples 
of good and bad military government. The Butler regime in New Orleans, 
in spite of some excellent features, has remained notorious for the evils which 
finally caused the general to be relieved. Sherman’s short tour of duty as 
military governor of Memphis in 1862 provides an example of an efficient 
and humane management of a local area. In 1865, when Richmond fell, the 
government of the city was turned over to a civil affairs officer who had ac- 
quired skill and understanding of this branch of the military art through 
long experience at New Orleans. Out of the Civil War also came War De- 
partment General Orders No. 100. 

This famous order, published on April 24, 1863, was made necessary by the 
advancement of the Federal lines into the Confederacy. It was a conscious 
effort to carry into the office of the military governor the old American con- 
cept of a government of laws and not of men. General Orders No. 100 was 
the first formal attempt on the part of a national government, either in Eu- 
rope or in America, to translate the phrase “laws of war” into a developed 
code. This remarkable document, which promptly acquired fame in Europe, 
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was written by Francis Lieber and revised by a board of officers under the 
chairmanship of Major General E. S. Hitchcock. It was entitled Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field and published 
as a manual in 1863. It covered the whole area of the relations between an 
invading army and the civil population of an occupied territory. That Lieber 
used Scott's General Orders No. 20 as a springboard is suggested by the 
opening sentence of the Instructions, which reads, “A place, district, or 
country occupied by an enemy stands, in consequence of the occupation, 
under the Martial Law of the invading or occupying army, whether any 
. proclamation declaring Martial Law, or any public warning to the inhabit- 
ants, has been issued or not.” But the similarities between the philosophies of 
Lieber and of Scott are not limited to the concept of martial law as the legal 
framework for military government and civil affairs. The thought of both 
men grew out of the same general assumptions concerning a fundamental 
moral law that provided the ultimate frame of reference for mid-nineteenth 
- century American thought. Lieber said: 

Martial Law is simply military authority, exercised in accordance with the laws 
and usages of war... . Military oppression is not Martial Law; it is the abuse of 
the power which that law confers. . . As Martial Law is executed by military 
force, it is incumbent on those who ‘administer it to be strictly guided by the 
principles of justice, honor, and humanity—virtues adorning a soldier even more 
than other men, for the very reason that'he possesses the power of his arms 
against the unarmed. 

As Lieber wrote these sentences, I carinot help believing he was thinking 
of his three boys. One of them had joined the Confederate Army and gave 
his life for the cause of Southern independence. Two were in the Union 
Army, and one, before Lieber wrote General Orders No. 100, had lost an arm 
at Donelson. The Lieber family epitomized American history and symbolized 
the American people and nation. The father had been driven from Europe 
for his liberalism and in his adopted country had become an intense nation- 
alist. His sons divided, even as the Union divided. There is a certain fitness in 
the fact that the first American effort to formulate the laws of war was made 
by an aging man in whose home the travail of national division and civil con- 
flict had come to focus. Lieber, in the midst of hatred and carnage, strove to 
preserve for his sons and their generation those values which were the core 
of civilization in both North and South. “Men who take up arms against one 
another in public war,” he wrote, and President Lincoln approved, “do not 
cease on this account to be moral beings, responsible to one another and to 
God.” 

After long and hard fighting Appomattox came. Then followed uneasy 
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months when the first efforts were made to re-establish the exhausted South 
in the Union. Finally Congress, abandoning the values for which Lieber con- 
tended, forced upon the defeated ex-Confederates, through the device of 
military government, a peace founded on vindictiveness and hatred. Thaddeus 
Stevens became the symbol of a sad declension. The rule of the generals in 
the South was one of the longer American experiences with military govern- 
ment. It lasted nearly a decade. It was a postwar undertaking, the primary 
purpose of which was to force the will of the victor on a conquered people. It 
was the most ambitious use of military government for postwar purposes in 
American history and, as such, is worth a moment's consideration. The radi- 
cals who controlled Congress erected military governments in the South for 
the purpose of bringing about a political revolution in the defeated states. The 
foundation of suffrage on which local government rested was drastically 
altered. Military government strove to change the culture (the word is used 
in the anthropologist’s sense) of the South, and the outcome of the experi- 
ment showed the South’s great resistance to change. The last vestiges of the 
revolution which Stevens had effected in the former Confederacy disappeared 
in 1877 with the departure of the troops. The failure is not unique in Ameri- 
can history. American experience has demonstrated that, although the military 
governor appears to come with unlimited power, there are limits to his ability 
to effect permanent changes in the culture of the people of an occupied region. 

The use of military government in the post-Appomattox South was one 
among many American experiences with that form of rule which were not 
directly integrated with military operations. A survey of the use of military 
government in American history discloses a variety of missions given to 
military governors. One of the most common of these has been to maintain 
the status quo in the interim between the conclusion of military operations 
and the ratification of a treaty of peace. After the fall of Manila in August, 
1898, and before the final action on the treaty with Spain by the United 
States Senate, an American army maintained military government in the 
capital city of the Philippines. Similar missions were given to military com- 
manders in Cuba, in Puerto Rico, and in the Rhineland after the armistice 
of November 11, 1918. In the phase that follows the treaty of peace and in 
the case of military governments not associated with a war, the missions 
have been extraordinarily varied. A few illustrations will suggest the range 
of uses to which military government has been put. 

In the Philippines, following the peace treaty, military government pro- 
vided the transition between the termination of Spanish sovereignty and the 
establishment of civil administration by the United States. The Philippine 
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experiences were complicated by the fact that a native revolution, which had 
broken out before the Spanish-American) War, continued to develop outside 
Manila during the months in which the policy-making authorities in Wash- 
ington were coming to a decision as to what should be done with the islands. 
The final decision to make the islands a dependency of the United States 
caused the Aguinaldo movement to be directed against American authority, 
with the result that the second phase of military government in the archi- 
pelago was complicated by a war of pacification. 

The military governors had the difficult task of putting down the revo- 
lution on the one hand and, on the other, ¡of persuading the more or less inert 
masses of the people that the American government planned a beneficent 
rather than an exploitive rule. Many of the difficulties in the Philippine ex- 
perience were due not only to economic ambition but to ignorance and 
naiveté at the national capital. The characteristics both of the islands and of 
the island peoples were virtually unknowh to Americans. With the exception 
of their unhappy record in dealing with the Indian tribes, the Americans had 
no experience in governing peoples with less developed cultures. Traditionally 
the citizens of the United States had sobght to destroy the cultures of the 
Indians and to substitute their own, a process which they called “civilizing” 
or “Americanizing” the red man. This same ideal of Americanization pro- 
vided the background for both military and the early civil government in the 
Philippines. Ignorant, in the beginning, of the characteristics of many of the 
cultures with which they were dealing and imbued with the ideal of helping 
backward peoples up the ladder of progress, Americans in the Philippines 
learned the hard way that government, whether it be military or civil, must 
be adjusted to the culture of the peoples governed. The evolution that has 
taken place in American thought in this matter is best expressed by the 
statement of purpose behind the present educational system which provides 
for the needs of the Polynesian people of American Samoa: 








To conserve the best of Samoan culture and at the same time to give acquaint- 
ance with the great intellectual tools and the social concepts and institutions of 
the West to the end that the Samoans may maintain respect for their native 
heritage . . . and at the same time [be able] to meet on equal terms with other 
peoples the conditions of the modern world. | 


That Americans finally learned the lesson of tolerance and won by beneficent 
local policy the confidence of the native people of the Philippines is shown in 
the number of Filipino soldiers who died beside our own troops on Bataan. 
Samoa illustrates another use to vi the United States has put military 
government. The islands of Tutuila in the Samoan group and of Guam in 


| 
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the Ladrones have been, during the twentieth century, critical areas in the 
American naval strategy of the Pacific. For this reason the government of 
these islands has been a form of military government under the ultimate con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Navy. The naval governors who administered the 
islands have been also civil governors, but they have never lost sight of the 
importance of their islands for the fleet. Military necessity has helped to 
shape the course of development in these overseas possessions. In both islands, 
due in part to the rather simple culture of the local populations, the govern- 
ments have been paternalistic. In both areas, however, it is worth noting that 
the Americans did not follow the policy, used so frequently by the Japanese 
in Micronesia, of displacing the native population with immigrants. American 
naval authorities have assumed that the demands of military necessity would 
be best met by furthering the well-being of the natives. In particular, it was 
important for strategic reasons that the islands be as nearly as possible self- 
sufficient in food production. Samoa and Guam are the two longest military 
governments in American experience. 

Cuba provides a contrast. In that country, after the treaty of peace with 
Spain, military government was a period of transition from the status of 
colony to that of independent nation. Spain had kept the Cuban people 
politically illiterate. American military government, responsible for giving to 
the individual Cuban the security and the example of efficient government 
he needed to prepare himself for the responsibilities ahead, was, of necessity, 
an elaborate organization. The Secretary of War, Elihu Root, summarized 
the policy which controlled American military government in Cuba: 


It would have been a poor boon to Cuba to drive the Spaniards out and leave 
her to care for herself, with two-thirds of her people unable to read and write, and 
wholly ignorant of the art of self-government. ... We are trying to give the Cuban 
people just as fair and favorable a start in governing themselves as possible. . . . 
To succeed in their experiment the Cubans must necessarily acquire some new 
ideas and new methods. This is a very hard thing for a whole people to do, and it 
cannot be done by having outsiders preach at them. It is something they have to 
do for themselves. The best that anybody else can do is to afford them opportunity 
of seeing and studying new methods. . 


Americans during the period of military government did not transform the 
culture of Cuba; they maintained order and let the Cubans themselves de- 
velop the political forms appropriate to a new day. 

A final experience suggests the range of missions given to American 
military governors. In November, 1918, naval forces of France, Italy, and the 
United States, acting under a single committee yet each operating in a 
separate zone, began the occupation of the Dalmatian coast. The American 
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forces were not withdrawn until September, 1921. The Americans, who con- 
trolled the portion of the coast of greatest importance in the naval strategy 
of the Adriatic, were responsible for maintaining order on shore, The naval 
commander solved his problem by giving advice that was requested by the 
local Dalmatian government and by landing patrols from time to time to as- 
sist in maintaining order. The ostensible purpose of the occupation in its 
earlier months was the guarding of surrendered Austro-Hungarian warships 
pending their final disposition. The real purpose of American military gov- 
ernment in this area was, however, to further President Wilson’s policy of 
self-determination for the Yugoslavs. To accomplish this mission it was neces- 
sary for the naval governor to protect the ¡local Dalmatian government from 
aggression on the part of the Italians who, on several occasions, threatened 
or actually made forays from their zone of occupation into that for which 
the Americans were responsible. In this instance the United States used mili- 
tary government to thwart the imperialistic ambitions of a nation associated 
with it in a war just ended. This objective was best accomplished by reduc- 
ing military government to an absolute minimum. 

The variety of missions helps to explain the variety in the form of Ameri- 
can military governments. But there have been other factors. The form of 
military government in American experience has been dependent primarily 
upon three variables: the strategic and tactical situation, the mission or pur- 
pose of the particular military government undertaking, and the culture of 
the people over whom government is exercised. Throughout American his- 
tory there has been no fixed pattern for American military government. Each 
undertaking has been a unique enterprise. 

Since the time of Winfield Scott and Francis Lieber, however, a constant 
has helped to shape the form and control the character of American military 
government. This constant has been the American understanding of the laws 
of war and of international law as set forth in a series of manuals of which 
General Orders No. 100 was the first. These manuals have not always pre- 


vented abuses but they have provided the foundation for the correction of 
such abuses as have occurred. They have defined the limits of military power 
and have set the tone for civil affairs a istration. The manuals have under- 


gone evolution in a changing world. One jof the characteristics of American 
thinking in the realm of military government and civil affairs has ever been 
a critical attitude toward the developed and recognized international law of 
any particular period. But the United States, even in the middle years of the 
twentieth century, when the prestige of international law declined vastly as a 
En of the momentary triumphs of o did not abandon its tradi- 
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tional stand concerning the law of nations. The events of 1942 and 1943, 
shaped in part by the initiative of the American Republic, suggest that the 
time may be at hand when international law will achieve something of the 
importance hoped for by Congressman Seddon in 1846. At least the belief of 
the men of 1846 in a “code of law to govern all international relations, 
founded in part on the practices of nations but more correctly binding as 
deduced from the . . . principles of justice and the higher ethics of morality - 
and humanity,” may well be the goal for their sons of today. 





Wolsey's Rule of the King’s Whole Council 


WauzLiam Huse Dunkam, Jr.* 


AFTER 1515 Wolsey, as chancellor, ruled the whole council which sat in the 
` star chamber at Westminster Palace. “There he did his most permanent work 
in building up the unity of the state,”* and he did this by making Henry VIII 
personify the high prerogative he himself exercised. The royal prerogative 
grew during Wolsey's regency, he brought it to blossom, and after his fall the 
king picked the fruit. The English kingship! had developed might during the 
preceding fifty years, and it was exuding an aura of divinity. The king, in 
1515, was ready to assume the powers with which medieval legal theory had 
endowed him, and his office had not yet begun to metamorphose into the 
modern constitutional fiction. Fourteen years were still to elapse, however, 
before Henry VIII was to assert his strong personal rule, and during this in- 
terval the cardinal wielded the king’s “most terrible power” and became his 
“chiefest and only councillor.” 

The policy that Wolsey pursued governed the work the whole council did, 
and he had as his goal three objectives: he sought, first of all, security for the 
king and his official family, then the protection of the subjects from wrong- 
doers, and finally an extension of the king’s control over privileged institutions 
—the church, the city of London, and the feudality. Almost every action the 
whole council took led to one or another of these ends, and minutes of its 
meetings make clear how ultraroyalist was the quality of Wolsey’s program. 
Personal motives, however, as well as reasons of state, might determine that 
a particular matter should be brought before the council, and a councilor, a 
royal official, or a man with a friend literally at court usually started those ac- 
tions which came to be entered in the Book of the Acts of the Council. 

In this book the clerk of the council, on October 11, 1509, described the 
institution whose proceedings he recorded as “all the whole council.” The 
whole council had its own book, clerk, and names, its own places and times 
of meeting; and these characteristics marked it off from its parts—the council 
attendant upon the king’s person, the court of requests, and other councils.” 





*The author is associate professor of history in Yale University. His special interest is in the 
field of English history from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. 

1 Albert F. Pollard, Wolsey (London and New York, 1929), p. 80. 

2 The present article is based primarily upon extracts from the 4cta Consilii, 1509-27, in 
` the Huntington Library MSS. Ellesmere 2655, fols. 7-18w, and 2654, fols. 22v-25. These and 
other manuscripts relating to the king’s council and the later court of star chamber are analyzed 
in “The Ellesmere Extracts from the Acta Consilii of King Henry VIO,” English Historical 
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Tt met only during the four law terms, and it sat in either the outer or the 
inner room of the star chamber in Westminster Palace, lts secretary, the 
senior clerk of the council, would style it “the king's council,” “his most hon- 
orable council,” “all the whole council,” or simply “the council” when he 
wrote up the minutes of its meetings in his book. There he also entered the 
names of the “presence,” from two to fifty-five in number, and between 1509 
and 1527 the councilors recorded at one or more of forty-nine meetings totaled 
116, The membership included both churchmen and laymen—twenty-nine 
prelates, twenty-one peers, thirty-six knights, twenty-nine men of law, and 
one esquire. Some of these also heard poor men’s causes in the court of re- 
quests or served as councilors attendant upon the king’s person. At its meet- 
ings, the Acta Consilii show, the whole council swore in new councilors, 
determined judgments, decrees, and punishments, and issued procedural 
orders, proclamations, injunctions, and orders-in-council. 

The function of the king’s council, Fortescue had written forty years be- 
fore Wolsey was chancellor, was to “commune and deliberate upon matters 
of difficulty that fall to the king, and then upon matters of the policy [admin- 
istration] of the realm.” A division of the council’s work into the king’s busi- 
ness and the realm’s is one more accurate, historically, than any that might ` 
be made according to the categories legislative, executive, or judicial. To im- 
pose this modern classification upon the activities of Henry VIII’s whole 
council would obscure the true genius of the institution—its ability to do so 
many different things. Things concerning the king’s subjects, individually 


Review, LVIII (1943), 301-18. An elucidation of the character of the whole council and of the 
relationship between the parts and the whole may be found in “Henry VIN’s Whole Council and 
Its Parts," Huntington Library Quarterly, VIE (1943), 7-46. 

My purpose in using the expression “the whole council” is twofold. First, it is to emphasize 
the all-inclusive character of the king's council, 1509-27; anyone “sworn of the council” seems 
to have been eligible to attend its meetings in the star chamber, and over 116 councilors actually 
did so during these years. Secondly, the use of the term “the whole council” serves to contrast 
the nature of the king’s council with that of the council attendant upon the king’s person, of the 
court of requests, and of other councils whose members also belonged to and attended meetings 
of the whole council sitting in the star chamber. To identify the king’s council, before 1527, with 
the court of star chamber would not be, I believe, institutionally accurate. Suits between private 
parties which were settled in the name of “the king's council in the star chamber” were not 
heard, as a rule, before a session, even an informal one, of the king’s council; they were, for the 
most part, examined, heard, and determined before groups of councilors (or commissioners) 
especially assigned for the purpose. The king’s council sitting in the star chamber (1509~27) 
also dealt with matters which later became the concern of the privy council. Hence, to make 
the phrases “the king's council” and “the whole council” synonymous with “the court of star 
chamber,” in the hitherto accepted meaning of the term, would be misleading and would lack 
historical precision. Nor does it seem justifiable to use the expression “the king’s council in 
the star chamber” as a formal title, for not once does that phrase appear in the Ellesmere extracts 
from the Acta Consilii, 1485-1527 (although it was used elsewhere). On the other hand, the 
clerk of the council used the phrase “the whole council” as synonymous with “the king’s coun- 
cil,” not frequently, it is true, in the Acta, His practice gives the expression the sanction of 
contemporary usage. Its present use has, then, a greater justification than bas the long-accepted « 
description of a part of the thirteenth century curia regis as “the small curia regis.” 
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‘and collectively, were affairs of the realm. Matters pertaining to the members 
/ of the king’s official family—his lords, knights, and courtiers, as well as the 
officers of state—came before the whole council. And just as every great lord 
in England had a council to help him manage his business, so, too, did the 
greatest lord of them all, the early Tudor king, still use his council to treat 
of things personal to him. Hence, the affairs of Henry Tudor, as man and 
feudal lord, went to his council just as did those of the English king and the 
realm. 

In his campaign for good governance, Wolsey used the whole council as an 
integrating board through which to keep active and efficient other branches 
` of the government. Councilors appointed the justices of the peace and the 
sheriffs who were sworn in at the star chamber, where their “articles of in- 
structions” were read. Once, the justices from Norfolk and Suffolk who had 
“not done their duties” were enjoined “not to depart” until they had made 
their “purgation.” The cardinal also “commanded” the justices of assize to re- 
port to the council misdemeanors in their circuits, and he ordered the chief 
justice to investigate the proceedings before an inquest in Kent. Another 
time the judges were made a committee to confer about certain statutes and to 
report their conclusions to the lords of the council. 

The whole council, like James I’s court of star chamber, served as an 
audience for Wolsey’s “notable and elegant” orations, which were delivered in 
English so that no one might miss the meaning. Sometimes king and cardinal 
held dramatic dialogues before a background of councilors. At one formal 
meeting, with thirty-five councilors present, Henry's reply, probably drafted 
by Wolsey, declared “that his most desire and comfort was in the prosperous 
and continual advancement of this his realm, the restful tranquillity of his 
subjects, and the indifferent ministration of justice to all persons as well high 
las low.” None of these sentiments was original; fifteenth century kings and 
i chancellors had expressed them all time and again. But in 1516 there was a 
difference: the new cardinal was not only in dead earnest about enforcing 
ithe king’s laws and effecting his policies, but he was already showing an 
‘ability so to do. Wolsey’s threefold policy was the platform on which he stood 
‘as he ruled the council and through it the realm. The Ellesmere extracts from 
the Acta Consilii contain evidence that the king’s subjects were being pro- 
tected,.that a royal control was being extended over English society, and that 
the king and his official family were being safeguarded. 

Threats to the king and his government were of two kinds. Some acts 
tended to incite men to insubordination or to violence; in other acts force 
i was directly applied against royal officials. When the king’s commis- 
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sioners went out to levy the Amicable Loan in 1525, John Devereux, “a gen- 
tleman of Huntingdonshire,” and several companions tried to prevent them 
from sitting. Subsequently the rioters were brought before the council at . 
Westminster, and Devereux was sent to the Tower while his fellows went to 
the Fleet. Three weeks later Devereux, barefooted and in his shirt, returned to 
the star chamber, where Wolsey first lectured, then pardoned him. The king’s 
commissioners were, no doubt, the men who had reported this disturbance to 
the council before which the rioters later appeared. The councilors were on 
the alert for such disorders, but even “a common secret rumor” which had 
reached Wolsey was not warning enough to prevent the Evil May Day of 
1517. This London riot was of such magnitude that government itself seemed 
threatened. Although “the mayor and sheriffs were there present and made 
proclamation in the king’s name . . . nothing was obeyed.” Several councilors 
rushed over to the city, and arrests were made; severe penalties were imposed, 
and thirteen men were hanged. After a fortnight Henry VIII, at a meeting of 
thirty-eight councilors, decided to keep the movable gallows set up in the 
streets but to pardon the eleven women and four hundred men who were to 
come before him and pray for mercy. The mayor and aldermen of London, 
he agreed, were also to be punished for having failed to avert this breach 
of the king’s peace. 

Events suchas these tended to inspire in the councilors a fear of rebellion, 
and the legends about the Wars of the Roses—the hackneyed theme of Tudor 
propagandists—may have prompted them to apply brisk penalties to men 
guilty of less violent offenses, Such a state of mind may account for the keen 
interest the councilors took in slanderous remarks and seditious bills, for 
these might lead to more harmful events. In 1518 the whole council sent Johú 
Brett of Lincoln’s Inn to the Fleet for having written and spoken words | 
scandalous to the king, to Wolsey, and to the lords of the council. During the 
next year it punished Robert Dunkel much more severely for the seditious 
words he had uttered. He was sentenced to stand with one ear nailed to the 
pillory “till night, then to pull away his ear if he list, and then to be banished 
this country.” Dunkel’s sedition may have been detected by the commissioners 
—the mayor and aldermen in the city, the councilors themselves in the sub- 
urbs—who went out in July, 1519, in search of suspicious characters and who 
were to report their findings to the council. At another time it tried to track 
down the authors of two bills slandering the king, and councilors were joined 
with the aldermen of London and ordered to seize the merchants’ books and 
to search them for “any such like hand as is contained in the said bills.” 
Wolsey, from the outset of his regency, was sensitive to any disrespect toward 
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his monarch, himself, or the council, and other cases from the Acta illustrate 
his policy of protecting the prestige of the government, the councilors, the 
king, and himself. 

Offenses committed in the royal palace were “affronts sali contempts” 
the king, and a man who had picked a priest’s purse in the duchy sant ve 
was hailed before the council. It sent to the Tower, in 1511, Sir Adrian Fortes- 
cue, who had made a rescue from the sheriff of Middlesex right in West- 
minster Hall when all the judges were sitting. The judges, doubtless, were 
responsible for having sent Fortescue to the council. He was an honorable 
knight; in fact, on the day before he was punished he was named a com- 
missioner of the peace for Oxfordshire. But a part of Wolsey’s policy was to 
inculcate into the aristocracy a respect for the officers of the law, Patrick Bel- 
low’s refusal to obey “the decree made yesterday” in the council, Hudson was 
later to construe as crimen laesae majestatis? The lawlessness of several mem- 
bers of the Inns of Court and of Chancery brought them before the council 
_ in 1526. At least two of their number, Serger and Servington, had rescued 
some vagabonds whom the constables of Westminster were leading to the 
Gate House. A protégé of Wolsey’s, Laurence Stubbs, whom he had recently 
restored as president of Magdalen College, Oxford, informed the cardinal of 
the affair, and this was probably what led the whole council to arrest and 
punish the men. It enjoined them from going out of their inns after nine at 
night and from wearing swords and bucklers. To instill in the king’s subjects 
a respect for the kingly office, Wolsey, with meticulous efficiency, ferreted out 
men loose in their speech or too free in their actions and brought them before 
the whole council. 

The council, as an executive board, issued proclamations to safeguard the 
| people. It set the prices of cloth, fish, and fowl to prevent the exploitation of 
the citizens of London, and in 1522—a war year—it enjoined the bakers to 
use the wheat in the Bridge House before they baked any other. The order is 
evidence of the whole council’s executive capacity and of the political policy— 
to protect the Londoners—that guided its actions. When its orders were dis- 
regarded, the council summoned offenders before itself as a court of law. In 
1520, six men in Buckinghamshire were alleged to be regraters and fore- 
stallers of grains, and the council “decreed” that an inquest into the truth of 
the charges should be made. The king’s commissioners for the supply of 
corn had presumably reported the case, and in this instance the council sought 
to enforce its program as a policy-forming body through judicial process.* 


3 William Hudson, 4 Treatise of the Court of Star Chamber, in Thomas Hearne, Collectanea 
Juridica (1791 ed.), T, 90, 172; Letters and Papers, MI, 95 (28). 
4 This was a “year of scarcity.” No commissions for supply of corn have been found for 
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When the council ruled that’ commorths in Wales were “to be foredone” and 
that persons who had taken them were to be bound in recognizances to do so 
no more, what amounted to an executive order was attached to a judicial de- 
cision. The underlying principle that guided the council in cases such as 
these was the well-being of the king’s subjects, and the councilors were quite 
unconcerned whether their action was executive, legislative, or judicial. The 
important thing was to get results and to win the subject’s support by protect- 
ing him, as Fortescue had recommended, from wrongdoers within the realm. 

The abuses of even a king, though, in the case of Henry VII, a dead one, 
were remedied through the whole council. Back in 1509 Henry VII1’s council, 
after days of debate, abolished the “bye-courts” which Henry VII had devised 
to enrich himself and to deflate wealthy subjects: The common-law judges 
complained that these administrative tribunals had drawn business from the 
common-law courts, and they argued that they were not courts of record 
which would ultimately extinguish the king’s right and title. All of the “bye- 
courts,” the council agreed, should be annulled; the common law, its courts, 
and its judges were saved; and Henry VIII gained political popularity with 
his subjects. The executions of Empson and Dudley: personified the council’s 
extinction of these autocratic institutions, like the office of the king’s preroga- 
tive, with which Dudley’s name was associated. 

To redress other perversions of the machinery .of the law the council 
punished men like Thomas Wyche and Anthony Mallory, who had brought 
false accusations. Mallory had been a commissioner. of the peace in Hunting- 
donshire two months before he was sent to the Fleet for having “wrongfully 
called up” several men and their wives. Wyche had charged two men with 
treason, he had failed to prove his case, and so the council punished him. It 
pilloried Ellis Midmore and Robert Sage for having slandered Lord Dacre 
of the south during the hearing of charges against them, and it fined two 
knights who had obstructed justice at Ryegate by unlawful maintenance.” 
The offense in each of these cases had occurred during judicial proceedings 
conducted by councilors or royal judges, and probably they were the ones 
who had prompted the prosecution before the whole council. Wolsey himself 


this year, but one for 1527 indicates the procedure followed. Commissioners “to view the store 
of grain” were assigned to counties; they were “to inquire of all persons regrating corn” and 
to “certify their proceedings to the council.” Letters and Papers, 1, 3592; MI, 1157; IV, 3587. 
Cf., ibid., UI, 2015; IV, 5857, 5998; Isaac S. Leadam, Select Cases before the King’s Council in 
the Star Chamber . . . 1477-1544 (London, 1903-11), II, 288-89, for the 1529 proclamation 
against regrating. 

5 A number of the documents from the proceedings in the original suit against Midmore 
and Sage, but not from the action against them for the slander of Lord Dacre which was entered 
in the Acta, are abstracted and quoted in Sussex Record Society, XVI (1913), 43-45, 46-47, 
59, 64-65, and 76-77. 
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probably began the action against John Vesacreley, who had extorted four 
marks from a man by promising to get him a “protection” through the 
‘cardinal’s usher, Thomas Henneage. Vesacreley had received the money, but 
he had failed to procure the pfotection, and, what was more important, he 
had failed to pay Henneagé ‘his fee, which may be why Wolsey, then the 
‘council, heard of the extortion. 

Personal motives often explain why the council heard the cases it did. 
Wolsey’s agents called his attention to wrongdoers who were summoned 
before the council; courtiers and commissioners, judges and justices of the 
peace reported others. Councilors, too, who were hearing suits between private 
parties sent men who committed offenses before them to the whole council.’ 
There the crown—the king’s. attorney is named in the minutes—brought the 
formal accusations. Wolsey himself sometimes laid the charges before the 
council, and the extracts from the Acta Consilii make clear the magnitude of 
the cardinal's personal rule.” His knowledge of detail was all-inclusive, and 
his great brain was the clearinghouse through which much conciliar business 
first passed. Besides punishing men, the council supervised the operation of 
the courts of law, and it issued proclamations. Although its activities, when 
many members were present, were more formal than functional, the whole 
council still helped to advise the king on “matters of the policy of the realm.” 
At times policy, more so than justice, determined which cases the council 
should hear, and politics, rather than equity, might decide the outcome. This 
is not always apparent on the surface of the record in the Acta, for juridical 
means were used to attain a political end. Like the later court of star cham- 
ber, the king’s whole council, under Wolsey’s direction, was frequently “a 
court of politicians enforcing a policy, not a court of judges administering 
the law.” 

The cardinal used his court of politicians to discipline members of privi- 
leged institutions—the feudality, the city of London, and the church. The 
right to do so was inherent in the king’s prerogative from which the privi- 
leges of the whole council had, in fact, derived. But the domineering prelate 
applied the royal power self-consciously and with ostentation. His method was 
to invoke the council’s authority to sanction predetermined decisions. For 
example, two men who had violated the statute of premunire confessed their 


8 The council assigned suits between private parties to a few of its members acting as com- 
missioners or committees. See Huntington Library Quar., VU, 7-46. Only once do the Ellesmere 
extracts record the “order” in a suit between private parties. George Josselyn was “adjudged to 
do penance in Westminster Hall" for having made a seditious bill against the priest and in- 
habitants of Ratriffe in Devon. His case was brought before the whole council, and he was 
assigned a double penalty—to “do like penance at Tomes.” 

7 The derk of the council consistently referred to Wolsey, euphuistically, as “the most 
reverend father,” “my lord cardinal,” etc., as distinct from “the other lords.” 
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guilt before the whole council and begged the councilors to be a means to the 
king's pardon. Just who had instigated the prosecution of Dr. John Allen, 
then a chaplain to Wolsey, and ‘Sir Christopher Plummer, the queen’s chap- 
lain, is not known, but the date of their case, 1518, suggests that their of- 
fenses grew out of the controversies which followed Richard Hunne’s death 
in 1515. The anticlerical Simon Fish, in his pamphlet of 1528, stated that 
Allen had tried to take a plea that belonged to the king “unto another court.” 
Fish’s remarks about Allen’s case are fairly accurate, and an obvious conjec- 
ture would be that a lord temporal, a lay councilor, or perhaps Henry himself 
had begun the action against Allen and Plummer. But Sir Thomas More, in 
his answer to Fish, wrote that “it is well known that Dr. Allen was, in the 
premunire, pursued only by spiritual men and had much less favor and much 
more rigor showed him therein by the greatest of the clergy than by any 
temporal men.”* The “greatest” of the clergy in 1518 was certainly Wolsey, 
so if More’s “greatest” be taken singly, the cardinal himself may have started 
the action against his own chaplain. The year before, Wolsey had taken a 
strong antipapal stand, and he was pursuing a policy which exalted the king’s | 
prerogative against even a pope.” Pressure against the church by the secular 
elements in English politics was especially great, and the situation provided 
an opportunity to augment the royal prerogative at the expense of the clergy. 

Another clergyman, Henry Standish, the bishop of St. Asaph, was 
punished in the same month, October, 1518. He stood “at the bar” before the 
whole council and confessed his offense. He had accepted his papal bulls and 
his consecration without first procuring the king’s assent; to have done so was 
“in derogation of the king and his prerogative royal.” St. Asaph’s case reflects 
Wolsey’s policy of protecting the king’s rights, and the strong declarations in 
the Acta about the king and his prerogative suggest that Henry himself 
might have inspired the action against Standish. The bishop’s offense was 


81 have failed to find the specific charges brought against Allen and Plummer. The “Pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Star Chamber” (Lists and Indexes, XUL, 8, nos. 94-96) contains a 
document, “Assignment of Defendants’ Fines to Expense of Additions to the Palace of West- 
minster,” which presumably describes only the settlement reached in the case. This is explained 
fully in the Ellesmere transcript. Present war conditions prevent access, even for photographing, 
to the star chamber records. None of the many references in printed sources to Allen discloses the 
nature of his offense. His biography is in the Dictionary of National Biography. Christopher 
Plummer is mentioned in Letters and Papers, Il, 3741, 4072. Simon Fish, 4 Supplicacyon for the 
Beggers, ed. Frederick J. Furnivall (extra series, no, xiii, London, 1871), p. 12. The full quota- 
tion is: “Did not Dr. Allen . . . all that ever he could to pull from you [the king] the knowledge 
of such pleas as belong unto your high courts, unto another court?” Thomas More, Supplycacyon 
of Soulys (London, 1529 7), folio ix. 

SIn January, 1517, Henry VII sent a letter, presumably drafted by Wolsey, to Rome, 
championing the cardinal against the pope's bishop of Tournai. In it the author extravagandy 
extolled the English king's prerogative. James O, Halliwell-Phillips, ed., Letters of the Kings of 
England (London, 1848), I, 235-44. A reply from the pope is in Registrum Caroli Bothe 
Episcopi Herefordensis, ed. Arthur T. Bannister (Hereford, 1921), p. 54. 
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clearly a violation of the statute of 1393, which provided that anyone bringing 


bulls into England, or receiving them there, was to be “brought before the 


king and his council.”?° The circumstances, however, attendant upon Stan- 


dish’s appointment to the bishopric, just six months before, point, ironically, to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and not to King Henry, as the designer of the suit against 
the new bishop. Wolsey’s motive—to satisfy personal pique—tarnished the 
worthiness of his end—tó preserve against papal presumptions the integrity 
of the royal jurisdiction. 

The story about Standish goes back to the debate over ecclesiastical j juris- 
diction that sprang from Richard Hunne’s case. In 1515 Standish, who was 
the warden of the Franciscan friars in England and “one of the king’s spirit- 
ual counsel,” defended the right of lay tribunals to punish criminous clerks.” 
In so doing the poor friar won for himself the enmity of all convocation, but 
he gained the king’s protection and the support of the house of commons 
and the temporal lords. Early in 1518 several lords urged his appointment to 
the see of St. Asaph, and in April, Henry VIII made the nomination against 
Wolsey’s wishes. The cardinal’s henchman, Richard Pace, the king’s secretary, 
was supposed to block Standish’s appointment and was mortified at his fail- 
ure—sed principum voluntatibus arduum est refragari, Pace lamented to Wol- 
sey. Archbishop Warham, no friend of Wolsey’s, had consecrated Standish in 
July, 1518, and in October the cardinal humiliated the bishop before the whole 
council. It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Wolsey, out of spite toward 
Standish and perhaps toward Warham and Henry, used both the law and 
the council to punish St. Asaph. Although Wolsey had championed the royal 
prerogative against the papal the preceding year, personal animosity, rather 


110 Statutes of the Realm, 16 Richard II, c. 5, limits cases of premunire to the council. James F, 
Baldwin, Select Cases before the King’s Council, 1243-1482 (Cambridge, 1918), p. xxvi, writes 
that the second statute of premunire (38 Edward IIT, Statutes, Il, c. 1) “is almost the only act 
during the Middle Ages that leaves its enforcement to the king and council, without the alterna- 
tive of any other court.” 

The interrogatories put to Standish are printed in Hudson, p. 127. They do not appear in 
the Ellesmere extracts, and this suggests that Hudson drew from other records of the case than 
the council book. Nowhere in the Ellesmere transcripts is there any indication that interrogatories 
and other details were entered in the Acta Consilii. 

The oath which the bishops regularly took at this time included a renunciation of any words 
in the bulls contrary to the king’s prerogative. The oath of Bothe, bishop of Hereford, in 1516 
or 1517, began, “I renounce and utterly forsake almaner wordis and sentencis conteyned in the 
[pope's bull] granted to me of the bisshoprick of Hereford which be or in any wyse may be 
prejudicyall or hurtefull to your highnes, to your crowne or dignite royall,” Bannister, pp. 18, 20, 

11To 1515 Wolsey excused the clergy, saying (as calendared) “that none of them had in- 
tended to do anything in derogation of the royal prerogative, and that for his part he owed his 
advancement solely to the king, and would never assent to anything in derogation of his au- 
thority.” Letters and Papers, Il, 1313, p. 352. This remark parallels the entry in the Acta re- 
porting St, Asaph's appearance before the council in 1518. The story about Standish has been 
pieced together from the following references: Dictionary of National Biography; John S. 
Brewer, The Reign of Henry VHI from His Accession to the Death of Wolsey (London, 1884), 
I, 250-54; Charles H. Cooper and Thompson Cooper, Athenae Cantabrigienses (Cambridge, 
1858-1913), 1, p. 55; Letters and Papers, Il, 1312, 1313, 1314, 4074, 4083, 4089; Pollard, p. 46. 
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than high principle, was probably the real reason why he bothered to bring 
the bishop before the whole council. 

Privileged corporations also felt the heavy hand of conciliar control. In an 
effort to extend royal influence into city affairs, Wolsey compelled the Grocers 
Company of London to surrender its liberties. The Grocers, it was alleged, 
had disregarded “the king's letters for the office of weigher” of London and 
had appointed John Hawle, contrary to the king's pleasure, “without his royal 
assent, [and] without just title.” The king's attorney went further and con- 
tended that the Grocers had “misused their liberties and so forfeited the 
same,” and they humbly returned both the keys to the weighhouse and the 
king's letters patent containing their privileges. Thus the office was vacated 
and the appointment assured to Sir William Sidney, an esquire of the king’s 
body and a cousin of the duke of Suffolk. In fact, Sidney’s patent was already 
made out and dated June 13, 1521—eight days before the wardens of the 
company appeared in the star chamber. It seems obvious that Sidney, through 
Suffolk or some other councilor, provoked the action to ensure his appoint- 
ment. After the Grocers had become enmeshed in the law, Wolsey used the 
occasion to strip them of all their liberties because they had held “many as- 
semblies without authority.” The Grocers’ case shows clearly the procedure 
the cardinal employed. Once a suit was started for some personal motive— 
here, Sidney's appointment—Wolsey converted it into a crown matter, elabo- 
rated the charges, and applied his policy of intruding the king's hand into 
city affairs. He did the same thing in the case of the Inns of Chancery. When 
the council punished several of their members for making a rescue in West- 
minster, Wolsey took advantage of the opportunity and summoned the 
principals of the inns to “be in the star chamber” to hear his order “concern- 
ing the good rule of their houses.” 

The cardinal forced upon the city, through its mayor and aldermen, a 
close co-operation with the king's council. Councilors joined with the alder- 
men in an effort to detect the authors of two seditious bills in 1516; the 
council added its authority to that of the local officials in issuing proclama- 
tions setting prices; and councilors helped to suppress the May Day riot in 
1517. But even the city fathers’ previous collaboration failed to save them from 
humiliation and punishment for not having prevented that affray. 

The very next year Wolsey was coping with a danger potentially greater 
than any London riot. The ambitions of spirited knights and peers created 
a threat to the Tudor dynasty that the cardinal worked to allay. He tried 
to curtail the aristocrats’ use of feudal retainers by punishing men for unlaw- 
ful maintenance and unlawful assembly. In October, 1518, he ordered the 
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justices of assize to report to the council “who be retainers or oppressors or 
maintainers of wrongful causes,” and information had already been put into 
the king's bench against three peers and two knights “for the retaining of 
servants.” A few years later, when Midmore and Sage slandered Lord Dacre, 
their accusations against the peer implied that he, too, was involved in retain- 
ing, which was probably true, but Dacre denied that he had promised “to be 
good lord unto” Sage. The peer’s word stood, Wolsey’s trap failed, and so the 
two little men were “adjudged to the pillory.” In 1519 the cardinal’s efforts 
met with greater success. Sir Mathew Browne, steward to the earl of Arundel, 
and Sir John Leigh were convicted of unlawful maintenance and unlawful 
assembly at Ryegate; they were sent to the Fleet, fined £100, and then 
brought before the whole council and pardoned. Their offenses, as described 
in the Acta Consilii, seem to have been routine infractions of the king’s peace 
and of the statutes against maintenance. The real reason, however, for a man’s 
being brought before the council is not always apparent on the surface of 
the record, for judicial forms and legal verbiage sometimes disguise the per- 
sonal motive that lay behind his prosecution. The chronicler Hall joined 
Browne’s name with those of Lord Howard, also indicted of maintenance, 
Lord Ogle, charged with murder, and Sir William Bulmer. 

Bulmer’s case exhibits the remnant of feudality that still clung to the 
king’s council, and it brings out the inherently medieval quality of much of 
the work the council was doing. Sir William was the king’s feudal retainer, 
but he had broken his oath to be only Henry’s servant; he had gone over to 
Buckingham and had worn the duke's livery in the king’s presence. In 1519, 
when this happened, Wolsey was working to weaken the feudality, especially 
the elements that clustered about Buckingham, and Bulmer was made to 
serve as an object lesson to any knights and peers whose allegiance to Henry: 
was beginning to chafe. Bulmer was brought before a plenary session of the 
king’s whole council, he confessed “his misdemeanor and offense,” and the 
most reverend father and the other lords, down on their knees, interceded 
with the king for his pardon. This the king granted, but only after he had 
‘given “to the same Sir William a lesson to be remembered.” The council 
minutes describing the case suggest that there was real fire behind the smoke 
that enveloped the judicial murder, in 1521, of Edward Stafford, duke of 
Buckingham. 

Both birth and indiscretion, and perhaps the treachery of men close to 
him, finally betrayed the duke. Buckingham’s relations with Henry had al- 
ways been delicate; he was the chief problem child of the king’s feudal family. 
Though he had served as the constable of England at the king’s coronation, 
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it had been for a single day. In June, 1510, the next year, Buckingham 
petitioned the king before the whole council for the constableship. The duke’s 
council argued that the services which the constable owed were attached to 
manors that Buckingham had inherited. But the judges decided, four years 
later, that the king need not require the services and so he need not give out 
the office. Henry VIII followed this ruling, and dynastic considerations de- 
prived the duke of his birthright. The king’s real motive in withholding the 
constableship is apparent in Keilwey’s report of the case. Fineux and Read, 
the two chief justices, went to the king’s palace at Greenwich in 1514, and 
there they made their report before Henry, Wolsey, Foxe, and “others of the 
king’s privy council” (auters del priuie counsell le roy). Henry VII then 
asked, “What kind of things can the constable of England do by reason of 
his office?” To the king’s question Fineux replied that the matter pertained to 
his “law of arms,” but Henry may have been aware of “a common saying that 
the constable of England by virtue of his office in any case can arrest the king 
himself.” To permit Edward Stafford to combine in his person the dukedom 
of Buckingham, the command of a band of retainers, the constableship of 
England, and his descent from Thomas of Woodstock was too much to ask of 
a parvenu dynasty. Whether Buckingham really aspired to the throne, 
whether he actually was the leader of the feudality, or whether an imagined 
fear led Henry VIII and his ministers to cast the duke in that role is hard to 
_ tell. But the fact remains that in 1521 the duke died to demonstrate to the 
English aristocracy the growing power of the Tudor king. Mistrust caused 
Henry and his councilors, back in 1514, to withhold from Buckingham the 
constableship, and because of mistrust “all the judges of England” had shaped 
the law to salve the conscience of their king.” 

The constitutional right of the council to do the things it did rested upon . 
custom and prerogative. Theoretically the king’s prerogative might have been 
enough to sanction the council’s acts. Prerogative was still mysterious and 
mystical, yet Henry VIII and his councilors were being made very conscious 
of it. Wolsey saw to that. On May 2, 1516, Henry was made to declare before 
the whole council that if his judges and ministers were unable to execute his 
laws then his councilors were to “repair to his most noble and mighty power” 
and he would then “address his most terrible power” to subdue the enemies of 
justice. Here is the Tudor sovereign’s own declaration of the existence of 
that reservoir of regal power which resided in the kingly office. “From the 

12 For Buckingham's suit to be constable of England, see Robert Keilwey, Relationes 
quorundem casuum selectorum ex libris R. Keilwey (1602), pp. 170b-1723; Letters and Papers, 


I, 211; MS. Ellesmere 6117, folio 14; Hudson, II, 44, 104, All quotations in this paragraph are 
from Keilwey, Relationes, pp. 170b-172a. Cf. Pollard, p. 71. 
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beginning,” Professor Baldwin has written, “the council was broadly a court 
of equity, in that its action was a dispensation of the royal prerogative.” In 
effect, the council was the king’s deputy for executing his will and his judg- 
ments. The Elizabethan Lambarde recognized this and stated it positively: 
I do affirm that the king hath a supreme court of prerogative whereunto his sub- 
jects in such their necessities may provoke, as to his own royal person... . He 
may in royal presence use his judicial authority, or otherwise for the time abstain 
to be present there, and leave the proceedings to those selected men . . . and these 
men thus taken for their counsel [counsell] and advice we do commonly call the 
king’s council [councell ].28 

Lambarde’s statement accurately describes conciliar practice between 1509 and 
1527. Henry VIII attended in person to pardon offenders—an application of 
the prerogative—or to participate in Wolsey’s formal ceremonial. But more 
often he abstained and let Wolsey direct the council’s decisions. The king 
was held in reserve, and he retained for the use of the council an undefined 
plenitude of power with which to supplement law and custom. 

The council, however, did not enjoy an irresponsible mandate to practice 
regal despotism, for the council, like the king, was limited by the custom of 
the English constitution. Henry VIII recognized this limitation in 1519, when 
he rejected Lord Ogle’s plea to the king-in-council for mercy. “Sir,” said 
Henry, “your matter concerneth murder of our subject, which great offense 
is not only to us but to God, and therefore we remit you to the common law.” 
A century later Hudson was to write that there was “no offense punishable 
by any Jaw” that the council might not hear “except only where life is ques- 
tioned.” Regardless of what the council might or might not do in theory, 
under Wolsev’s regime it accepted in fact the limitations that expediency and 
custom imposed upon its action. The council did not determine cases involv- 
ing capital crimes, and it remitted common-law cases to the common-law 
courts. Deference to the laws and customs of England was a matter of prac- 
ticality, as well as of precedent, for the council could not do everything, and 
the constant attendance of the two chief justices probably helped to avoid 
jurisdictional conflicts. Custom and practice, rather than theory or statutes, 
actually set limits to conciliar jurisdiction and prevented an extravagant use 
of the royal prerogative. 

The councilors, however, were not oblivious of the usefulness of the pre- 
rogative. Wolsey, especially, extolled it and put it to practical application. 
Sometimes the defendant had violated the prerogative, as when the bishop of 
St. Asaph was accused of having acted “in derogation of the king and his 
prerogative royal.” More often the prerogative permitted the king to grant 


18 William Lambarde, Archeion (London, 1635), pp. 101—102. 
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mercy to the defendant. In several cases in the Ellesmere transcript the de- 
fendants confessed their guilt, asked the cardinal and the council to be means 
to the king’s grace, and were pardoned. This procedure explains why Hudson 
could call the council “a court rather of mercy than of justice.” To obtain the 
king’s forgiveness—and a lighter penalty—was one reason for a man’s admit- 
ting his guilt to the council, and the king’s prerogative in actuality often 
meant a pardon. Confession enabled some men to escape the more drastic 
penalties which the law might normally impose; it also provided an easy way 
for the council to punish offenses which did not fit into prescribed categories 
of the law. And confession, inspired by the hope of mercy, assured the crown 
of success in prosecuting cases of dubious legality but of political necessity. 

In practice, however, custom usually determined which cases the whole 
council should hear. There are precedents going back to Edward I’s reign 
for many of the cases in the Ellesmere extracts. A complaint was brought 
against the bishop of Exeter in 1290 for “many injuries and extortions,” and 
the plaintiff prayed that justices of oyer and terminer might hear the charges 
or that he might have a writ to bring the bishop before the king and his 
council. This happened 228 years before the council punished John Vesacreley 
for his extortious taking of four marks. In 1305 Edward I’s council punished 
a man for contempt of court, just 213 years before Patrick Bellow was sent to 
the Tower for contempt of the council’s decree. A case before the council in 
1315 involved royal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and 203 years later Plum- 
mer and Allen were fined for their offenses against premunire. Back in 
Edward I's reign “the king’s dignity” had given the royal palace a special 
sanctity, and this was paralleled when Henry VIII’s council imprisoned the 
maker of a rescue and the picker of a priest’s purse within the precincts of 
Westminster Palace. The council had punished men for false accusations and 
unlawful maintenance in the fourteenth century, and by the sixteenth this was 
established custom. Before 1453 the slanderers of peers, and rioters, too, had 
been sent to the council, and there was good precedent to follow in like cases 
some seventy years later. Countless petitions, like the duke of Buckingham’s, 
and the breach of one’s oath to the king, like Bulmer’s, traditionally went to 
the council. 

Custom and precedent cover other cases entered in the Acta, and custom 
lay behind the administrative acts of the council. It had long set the prices of 
food and cloth and issued proclamations in the king’s name. Long before 
Wolsey’s regency the councilors had ordered other courts and departments to 
mend their ways and to do their work well, and the traditional character of 


14 James F. Baldwin, The King's Council in England during the Middle Ages (Oxford, 
1913), p. 266, n. 3; id., Select. Cases before the King's Council, pp. ix-x, 28, 130-31. 
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so many of the things done in Henry VIII's reign suggests that precedent, 
rather than the statutes or even the prerogative, determined the kind of work 
the whole council should do: The council’s adjudication of the same types of 
cases over two hundred years makes evident a continuancy of the institution, 
of its jurisdiction, and of its practices. This, after all, is what custom really 
means. ; 

Custom, however, need not connote a static quality, and at times the coun- 
cil extended its jurisdiction through practice. Some cases in the Ellesmere ex- 
tracts for which no precedents have been found may have been heard “be- 
cause of the incompleteness of the law,” but in nature they differed very little 
from offenses the council was already punishing. For centuries the council 
had helped to preserve the king’s feudal prerogatives, and in 1517 it fined Sir 
Randall Brereton, who confessed to having “taken away the king’s widow 
without the king’s license.” It was also alleged that he had raped her, at least 
de jure if not de facto; this he denied, but he would not “try with the king” 
over the matter, and he begged for the king’s mercy. Just as the king’s rights 
increased in number and complexity, so, too, was the council’s jurisdiction 
“extended by the practice of the court itself.”** The king’s interest and his 
undefined prerogative allowed the council ample authority with which to 
punish new wrongs. Whether chancellors and councilors consciously applied 
the in consimili casu principle to increase the scope of their jurisdiction is 
not evident, but they probably fretted very little over the council’s authority, 
which, Francis Bacon was to write, “subsisted by the ancient common-laws 
of the realm.”** i 

Although the council was not dependent upon acts of parliament for its 
jurisdiction, it did not wholly ignore the statutes. They were sometimes used 
to show that the offense a defendant had committed was punishable, and five 
of the judicial entries in the Ellesmere transcript contain the words “statute” 
and “laws.” But in these cases the council's authority was not grounded solely 
upon statute. In one case, men were charged with forestalling and regrating 
grains contra formam statutorum etc., but just which statutes were meant is 
not very clear. There were several Tudor proclamations against forestalling 

15 Ibid., p. xxvi. Professor Pollard has written “that extensions of jurisdiction, for which 
we only find recorded rules under Wriothesley, Nicholas Bacon, or even Ellesmere, owed their 
origin to the unrivalled impetus of Wolsey,” and Sir Thomas Smith wrote that Wolsey had 
“augmented the authority of” the council in the star chamber. Pollard, pp. 66, 78. 

18 Francis Bacon, Historie of the Reigne of King Henry the Seventh (London, 1622), pp. 
63-64. The full quotation from Bacon makes clear the council's independence of the statutes for 
its jurisdiction: “First, the authority of the star chamber, which before subsisted by the ancient ` 
common laws of the realm, was confirmed in certain cases by act of parliament . . . there was 


nevertheless always reserved a high and pre-eminent power to the king’s council.” Even the 
word “confirmed” may connote more than the fifteenth century legislators intended. 
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grain, fish, and herring. Later, an act of 1552 defined and proscribed these of- 
fenses, and the preamble states that confusion existed about the earlier statutes, 
that they were not “sufficiently made,” and that what constituted a forestaller 
was not “perfectly known.” Hence the phrase “against the form of the 
statutes” was probably included to bolster up the accusation and not to sanc- 
tion the council’s right to hear the case. 

In two of the other four cases in which laws and statutes are mentioned 
the defendants had violated the acts of premunire.*” One offense was against 
“the king’s laws, and to the derogation of the king’s prerogative”; the other 
was “contrary to the king's laws concerning the statute of premunire.” Like- 
wise, the “laws” which Sir William Bulmer had broken included the statutes 
against livery, but the action against him was founded not upon the statutes 
but on the breaking of his oath to the king. This ran against prerogative and 
custom, and the allusion to the “laws” seems supererogatory. Leonard Cham- 
berlin had committed “divers offenses” against “the king’s laws,” but for only 
one of them can an appropriate statute be found. An act of 1381 provided that 
no one was to go out of the realm without the king’s license, and Chamberlin 
had done so. But the statute did not provide that the council should hear such 
cases, and the laws and statutes were mentioned, but not cited by chapter and 
year, probably to implement custom and prerogative as the grounds on which 
the king’s attorney brought the charges. The laws proved that the defendant's 
act was illegal and punishable, but in none of the cases in which the statutes 
are mentioned is there any indication that the council’s jurisdiction depended 
upon, or was limited by, acts of parliament. A recourse to the statutes reflects 
both the medieval man’s respect for quantity and his belief that redundance 
would assure conviction. Just as Richard IJ believed that his right to the 
throne would appear stronger if he rested his title upon both his true inheri- 
tance and an election by the three estates of the realm, so, too, did Henry 
VIIs attorneys think that their cases before the whole council would be 
strengthened if they based their charges on custom, prerogative, and statute. 
In so doing, they emphasized the strict legality for which posterity was later 
to thank the Tudors. The law might be stretched and its spirit distorted, yet 
it was still law; and due process, peremptory as it might be, was still observed. 

The true attitude of the Tudor councilor toward acts of parliament was 


17 Statutes of the Realm, 38 Edward HI, Stat. IL, c. 1; 16 Richard Il, c. 2. Statutes pertinent 
to other cases mentioned in this paragraph are: 8 Edward IV, c. 2; 19 Henry VII, c. 14, for 
livery and maintenance; 5 Richard I, Stat I, c. 2, no one to go beyond seas without the king’s 
license. Many other statutes concerning perjury, extortions, commorths in Wales, the slander of 
peers, falsehoods, rescues, and riots—cases of which appear in the Ellesmere extracts—~had been 
enacted before 1509. Hudson wrote (4 Treatise of the Court of Star Chamber, p. 85), “jurisdic- 
tion seemeth to come to this court de incremento by these acts of parliament, although in truth 
the court in most of these cases had the same power before.” 
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that of the practical politician—that they were statutes of convenience. Only 
one act mentioned in the Ellesmere transcript applied directly to the council, 
and it concerned organization and not jurisdiction. In 1516, when Wolsey's 
terrible power was yet in the making, he used an act of 1445 to sanction a re- 
vision of conciliar procedure. He got the council to agree that only those 
members who “be appointed in the statute therefore provided” should be 
present at the naming of the sheriffs; the rest of the lords were to “be con- 
tent to be absent.”** Here, surely, the statute was one of convenience resur- 
rected by Wolsey to serve an immediate purpose. He might hope to gain 
control over the shrievalty by restricting the power to appoint sheriffs to men 
over whom his influence was soon to be paramount. This act of parliament, 
apparently, was not being enforced in 1516, and it would have lain dormant 
until a Wolsey discovered its potential advantage. The cardinal’s action was 
noted, after his fall in 1529, when his enemy, John Palsgrave, declared that 
he had “begun to make learned men sheriffs of the shire.” Wolsey's attitude 
toward all the old statutes that remained on the books was probably the same 
—that they were convenient tools to use as occasion might require. 

Many other acts passed by fifteenth century parliaments referred to the 
council, but they served to recognize, not to create, the council's authority. In 
none is there any indication that the council was acquiring jurisdiction from 
parliament, which was, after all, only another aspect of the same authority 
afforced by many more members. Statutes might regulate judicial procedure, 
but they had little to say about conciliar jurisdiction’? Some of these acts 
. designated the council as an alternative court to which a case might be 
brought. Others provided that the justices of the peace or the justices of assize 
should first try certain kinds of offenses; then, if justice could not be obtained, 
the case might be referred to the council. An act to punish rioters stipulated 
that the justices of the peace were to hear the charges, imprison any persons 
convicted, certify the case to the council, and then send up the guilty for the 


18 Statutes of the Realm, 5 Edward Il, c. 17; 9 Edward II, Stat. II; 14 Edward III, Stat. 1, 
c. 7, prescribed the chancellor, the treasurer, the chief baron of the exchequer, and the chief 
justices and 23 Henry VI, c. 7, recited the last act, substituting “and other” for the chief justices. 
Wolsey described the actual practice in 1522 in a letter to Henry VIII. He, “with sundry lords 
of your council and the judges, proceeded to election of your sheriffs.” Then he sent Henry a 
bill with three names for each shire, one of which Henry was instructed “to tot and mark”; he 
was to remit the bill to Wolsey “to be executed accordingly.” State Papers of Henry VIH, 1, 115, 
letter lxiv. Ñ 

19 Pollard, pp. 62-63. Statutes of the Realm, 31 Henry VI, c. 2, describes the council's prac- 
tice “before this time,” hence its right of summoning before it cases of riot, extortion, oppression, 
and grievous offenses. The act is virtually an admission that the council came by its jurisdiction 
through usage, precedent, and custom and that the statutes simply admitted the fact. The act of 
19 Henry VII, c. 14, provided that charges against men accused of retaining might be brought 
before the chancellor in the star chamber (the whole council) or before the king’s bench, or 
before “the king and his council attending upon his person.” This statute is clearly one regulating 


procedure and not conferring jurisdiction. A 
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council to punish.” Parliament’s purpose in passing acts which provided re- 
course to the council was not to limit its jurisdiction but to procure its prestige 
as an aid to law enforcement. Historically it would be even more accurate to 
say that the council had some of the acts passed in an attempt to obtain the 
co-operation of the members of parliament in the crown's struggle for “indif- 
ferent justice.” The council's function, as implied in these statutes, was to 
confer grace upon litigants otherwise unable to get a fair bearing and to 
stimulate the activity of other courts, but not to encroach upon their work. 
Such acts of parliament may better be looked upon as petitions to the king 
for the council's assistance than as the legal basis of its jurisdiction. At most 
they can be used to-determine only the minimum, not the maximum, of the 
council's juridical powers. Had there been any notion that the statutes defined, 
and hence limited, the council’s action, surely Wolsey would have run head-on 
into the tough bulwark of the common law.” Instead, he either ignored old 
acts of parliament or invoked them at his convenience. 

Nevertheless, Wolsey’s rigorous, and perhaps indiscreet, enforcement of 
the law was held against him in 1529. His critics declared that he had brought 
suits “in bagsfull to the star chamber,” and there is no doubt that while Wol- 
sey ruled the council the number of cases it heard rapidly rose. Of the proceed- 
ings in the star chamber between 1509 and 1547, 9,327 items, perhaps over five 
thousand separate suits, still survive. This figure far exceeds the 147 items that 
remain from Henry VII’s reign, and it provides a rough measure of the 
increase that occurred in the council’s judicial work. The indefatigable chan- 
cellor was unquestionably responsible for a more extensive use of the whole 
council, but it may be that he fostered a process that had already begun. In 
November, 1509, six years before Wolsey was chancellor, Henry VIII’s coun- 
cil had annulled Henry VII’s bye-courts and had revoked his commissions 
of oyer and terminer. The Book of the Acts of the Council recorded the com- 
plaints made against the practices of these courts, practices so offensive, the 
judges alleged, that “the demeanor of the people” showed that “the continu- 


20 Statutes of the Realm, 13 Henry IV, c. 7. Professor Baldwin considered that the act of 
2 Henry V, Stat. I, e. 8, took away “whatever authority was given to the council by this act” 
of Henry IV's (Select Cases before the King's Council, p. xxxi). But Henry V's act was “to 
provide a better remedy,” and its purpose was to revise the machinery for the enforcement of 
the law against rioters and not to deprive the council of its jurisdiction to hear cases of riot. 
The statute 19 Henry VII, c. 13, assumed that Henry IV’s act was still “in force” and called for 
its better execution. In the interval between these two acts, 31 Henry VI, c. 2, concerning riots, 
extortions, and oppressions, sought to devise a procedure for enforcing appearance under writs 
and letters of privy seal, The act of rr Henry VII, c. 7, provided that the justices were to certify 
“heinous” riots to the king and council for punishment, and leaders of riots who had been con- 
victed before the justices of the peace were to be jailed until they could appear before the council 
which was to award fine and punishment. The purpose of each of these acts was to procure 
means of efficient enforcement and not to bestow upon the council jurisdiction. 

21 The relation of the misnamed “Star Chamber Act” (3 Henry VII, c. 1) to the concili is 
discussed in the Huntington Library Quar., VIL, 7-46. 
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ance of the said oyer and terminer should be to them both chargeable and pain- 
full.” Furthermore, it was argued, the commissioners of oyer and terminer 
were hearing “many mean matters and causes . . ..which ought to be deter- 
mined at the common law and few criminal causes or other for which such 
commissions should be granted.” Henry VII had used these institutions with 
more logic than sagacity, and his officials had stretched their powers beyond 

„the limits of popular acquiescence, so Henry VIIs whole council dissolved 

- their commissions. “Mean matters” were to go to the common-law courts; 
“other” causes, especially those concerning the king, actually went to the 
council. Back in 1290 the council was considered an alternative to a commis- 
sion of oyer and terminer, and so, perhaps, it was the temporary disuse of 
these courts after 1509 that first provoked an onrush of suitors to the whole 
council. 

By 1515, when Wolsey became chancellor, there may well have been a 
flow of judicial business to the council which he might joyfully swell. Pals- 
grave later wrote that the cardinal had “begun to execute” numerous statutes 
and “to punish liberal speaking.” In so doing, Wolsey was using rights and 
powers which the council had possessed for centuries, but powers which it 
had only intermittently applied. What he did was to assert in principle, some- 
times by a test case like Bulmer’s, the majesty of the king’s law. Before the 
whole council, amidst pageantry and splendor, the cardinal conjured up old 
laws and statutes in order to cloak his deeds with a formal legality. But the 
council’s powers that he used were based primarily upon prerogative and 
custom, and so it is wrong to say that Wolsey’s “new law of the star chamber” 
seriously violated English legal tradition save in one important respect—that 
of enforcement.” The application of old laws and customs—even when par- 
liament had put them on its rolls—was disliked; it bit into many privileged 
individuals and groups: the Grocers of London, the Inns of Chancery, the 
king’s peers and knights, and the cardinal’s own clergy. Wolsey’s unceasing 
prosecution of wrongdoers before the council proved impolitic. It helped to 
increase his unpopularity, but it was not unlawful, for behind it lay the high 
sanction of statute, precedent, and prerogative. 


22 Letters and Papers, Ul, App. 38. “I doubt not good example shall ensue to see them learn 
the new law of the star chamber.” Wolsey’s statement, or boast, to King Henry has been taken 
too literally, I believe, and it has been given more consideration than it merits. When the re- 
mark is read in its context, it means no more than that the two men, both of them councilors, 
were to suffer under Wolsey's effective enforcement of the law of the land. Their offense was 
“a fray” in which a man was slain, and riot did not require any “new law.” Professor Pollard 
seems to have hit off Wolsey's intended meaning when he wrote of the “new law” that it was 
“new also in the vigour with which it was to be administered,” but to deduce more than this 
is unwarranted, Cf. Pollard, p. 73. 
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MOST historians agree that too little of the history of the Old South has been 
written from the annals of the poor.* Yet that section had its full share of 
landless white people in varying degrees of poverty. Just above the very poor 
and the landless was another class which some historians have chosen to call 
“yeomen farmers.” Partly because they were too numerous, too commonplace, 
and too much like common folk everywhere, these two classes have not in- 
spired exhaustive studies commensurate to their numbers and to their im- 
portance in society. On the other hand, the small upper class, the prima 
donna group of ante-bellum Southern life, has received notice far out of 
proportion to its numbers and, it is sometimes suspected, .its social and 
- economic importance. 

Significantly, the members of the upper class and of the group striving 
for upper-class status have furnished nearly all of the written local accounts 
of the South’s inarticulate masses. Too often the writer was a haughty 
neighbor on whose land some poor white had squatted, and he showed little 
sympathy for the lot of such men. Too much reliance has also been placed in 
those contemporaries who wrote travel accounts. Bumping over poor roads, 
for which the South was notorious, and eating food to which he was unac- 
customed, the traveler was inclined to inject his discomfort into a somewhat 
distorted description of the common people whom he encountered. Some- 
times a condescending visitor, such as Frederick Law Olmsted, saw only 
what he came to see and, bent upon obtaining his money’s worth, recorded 
his observations in terms of preconceived ideas, prejudice, and subjectivity. 
The limited scope of a traveler’s observations always precludes a complete 
picture of a section’s people. The queer customs and habits of the poor people 
of the Old South, the unusual appearance of their habitations, or perhaps 
their picturesque speech furnished the major topic for comment. Hence the 
propertyless white, discovered long ago, is in great need of rediscovery. 

Perhaps the most reliable data available for a comprehensive study of the 
submerged half or two thirds of the population are to be found in the manu- 


*The author is head of the department of history in the Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia. 
1 This paper is a by-product of a longer study on “Agricultural Reform in the Georgia Pied- 
mont, 1820-1860." : 
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“ script records of the Federal census, particularly those of 1850 and 1860.* In- 
deed, tens of thousands of names of ante-bellum Southerners appear there, 
each with numerous facts recorded, and they are to be found nowhere else. 
Courthouses and local archives, even when the research historian has the' 
patience to classify their resources, yield practically no data relative to those 
without property. Names on Schedules I, IL, and IV of the seventh and eighth 
censuses, when alphabetized and collated into a single master file, result in 
a Domesday Book as rare as anything in Anglo-Saxon annals. While it is 
admitted that lives of people cannot be listed in columns and averaged, a 
master file such as this, to which all other available data are appended, will 
contain extensive and hitherto unused facts that can be made to yield an 
objective interpretation of the lives of the poor and illiterate. By using this 
device the written accounts of travelers and contemporaries can be checked 
and evaluated with great effectiveness.* 

As an object lesson on what can be learned about the poorer masses of the 
Old South, a few of the less evident social and economic aspects of a single 
community are analyzed below in some detail. Hancock County, Georgia, 
selected for the study,‘ lies in the Lower Piedmont, between Milledgeville 


2 Beginning in 1850, three schedules were made up by the census enumerators which form 
the principal documents on which this study is based. These are Schedules I, 0, and IV, that is, 
“Free Inhabitants,” “Slave Inhabitants,” and “Productions of Agriculture,” respectively. Of these, 
the last is the most useful document. These records for the Southern states are widely scattered, 
some being in the National Archives, some in the various state archives, and some in university 
and historical society collections. A few apparently have become lost. OF the Georgia records, 
Duke University has the 1850 manuscripts of Schedule 1V’ for the counties of Floyd through 
Murray. The D.A.R. library in Washington, D. C., has both the 1850 and the 1860 manuscripts 
of Schedule TV for the remaining Georgia counties. Schedules I and H, complete for all states, are 
in the National Archives, Unfortunately, the names of Negro slaves do not appear on any of 
these schedules. Such names would furnish a basis for a study of many aspects of the slavery 
regime. Only the age, sex, and color (black or mulatto) are recorded on the “Schedule of 
Slave Inhabitants.” 

3 For example, Charles Lanman visited Georgia’s up-country in 1848 and spent the night in 
the cabin home of Adam Vandever, near Tallulah Falls. He described his host as about sixty 
years of age, crude, illiterate, and the reputed father,of about thirty children. He tilled only a | 
few acres around his cabin, and his livestock consisted of “a mule, some half dozen goats, to- 
gether with a number of dogs.” Charles Lanman, Letters From the Alleghany Mountains (New 
York, 1849), p. 31. The census records of 1850 tell a different story. According to these records, 
Vandever possessed horses, mules, cows, sheep, goats, and hogs. Productions of his farm con- 
sisted of wheat, oats, rye, corn, peas, tobacco, honey, milk, butter, garden and orchard products, 
and home-rmanufactured goods. In 1860 he owned land, tools, and livestock worth $1,800, 
When Vandever died in 1877, he left a substantial estate, the records of which contradict the 
estimate of him given by his New England guest thirty years earlier. Minute Book “I,” Records 
of Habersham County, Clarksville, Georgia. 

*In preparing this study a card index was made that contained all names of peopled in Han- 
cock County that appeared on Schedules I, II, and IV of the seventh and eighth censuses. A master 
list, containing these names with all available facts appended, was then prepared, including 
data from the various schedules and from other sources, such as the public records of the county, 
private collections, and newspaper accounts. For a description of the census» manuscript records 
and a discussion of a technique in using them, sce Frank L. and Harriett €, Owsley, “The 
Economic Basis of Society in the Late Ante-Bellum South,” Journal of Southern History, VI 
(1940), 24-26; also Blanche Henry Clark, The Tennessee Yeomen, 1840-1860 (Nashville, 1942), 
xvi}xxij. 
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and Augusta, near the Pine Barrens. The conventional census tabulations 
qualify it as a somewhat representative community of the old plantation 
cotton belt. Most of its area is characterized by coarse sand and sandy loam, 
but there is some red clay in the northern part. Scrub oak and pine are not 
uncommon on the uplands, with gum, bay, and poplar in the swamps.* De- 
spite the comparative poverty of its soil, this area was known throughout 
Georgia and neighboring states in 1860 for the progressiveness and culture 
of its people and for their optimistic enthusiasm for the agrarian way of life. 
The Hancock Planter’s Club, one of the first successful agricultural societies 
of middle Georgia, furnished inspiration and guidance to Southern planters 
for two decades before the Civil War. William Terrell, its first president, en- 
dowed a chair of agriculture at the University of Georgia; David W. Lewis, 
its first secretary, became the first executive secretary of the Southern Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society, a regional organization embracing Georgia and 
neighboring states.* Cotton strains, culture methods, and tools developed in 
Hancock County became well known wherever cotton was grown exten- 
sively.” Many significant agricultural, political, and intellectual movements 
in Georgia between 1830 and 1860 were identified with one or more of Han- 
cock’s prominent citizens. Even a superficial student of Southern history 
will recognize on the list of this county’s citizens many Southerners who had 
notable careers—governors, congressmen, jurists, and leaders in professional 
life? 

Regardless of other attachments, nearly all of these leaders were engaged 
in farming or in planting. Observers in the 1850's invariably commented upon 
the agricultural progress which they were making. The fine breeds of live- 
stock, improved tools, “neat, horizontal tillage,” well-fed and happy slaves, 
and the genteel quality of its people were the county’s well-known assets.’ As 
an embellishment to its rural life the county possessed “many country col- 


® Roland M. Harper, “Development of Agriculture in Upper Georgia from 1850 to 1860,” 
Georgia Historical Quarterly, VI (1922), 14, 15; Zachary Taylor Johnson, “Geographic Factors 
in Georgia Politics in 1850,” ibid., XVII (1933), 28. > 

SFor a discussion of the contributions made by Hancock planters to the agricultural 
renascence of the Lower South before 1860, see James C. Bonner, “Genesis of Agricultural 
Reform in the Cotton Belt,” Jour. Southern Hist., TX (1943), 475-500. 

7“[It] is the best cotton by two hundred fifty pounds per acre that I have ever planted,” 
wrote a southwest Tennessean in 1860 of a cotton strain developed by David Dickson. Southern 
Cultivator, XVII (1860), 53. 

8 For a discussion of the prominent citizens of Hancock County in the 1850's, when the 
community was at the zenith of its brilliant ante-bellum career, see George Gillman Smith, 
The Story of Georgia and Georgia People (Atlanta, 1900), p. 211; Lucian Lamar Knight, 
Georgia’s Landmarks, Memoirs, and Legends (2 vols., Adanta, 1914), D, 544-645; Elizabeth 
Smith, “A History of Hancock County,” an unpublished manuscript in private possession. 

9 Soil of the South, V (1855), 321; South Countryman, I (1859), 27; Southern Cultivator, 
XVIII, 262. 7 
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leges,” white mansions, gardens and orchards, with all the unmistakable 
signs of taste, comfort, and plenty in evidence.”* While climate, soil, and 
topography did not endow the community with unusual agricultural pos- 
sibilities, there are perhaps few places in the cotton belt that have a greater 
claim to all the romantic traditions of the full life under the plantation slavery 
regime. - 

During the 1850's, when the new agricultural practices in the area were 
reaching a high degree of efficiency, there was a considerable movement of 
white people from the county. Many of these emigrants were landless 
farmers,’? some were small landowners without slaves, and a few were small 
slaveholders. As the white population thus diminished, there was an increase 
in the number of slaves, a concentration of landownership, and a rise in land 
values.” This represents merely the familiar American phenomenon of a 
concentration of landholding, accompanied by an increase in the number of 
landless workers. The more affluent planters were buying up the land of small 
farmers, acquiring more slaves, and closing up the avenues by which land- 
less farmers might acquire small holdings. Many small farmers, thus 
thwarted in their efforts to become planters, or even landowners, were mov- 
ing to the newer counties in the northern and western parts of the state, or to 
the southwest. In addition, there is much evidence to support the theory that 
farm tenants who did not emigrate were being forced into a less favorable 
relationship to the land. 

The superficial picture of the community at this time is one of high 
agricultural prosperity for all classes, accompanied by the expansion of the 
plantation pattern.’* This view, however, does not adequately characterize 

10 The reference here is to rural boarding schools offering instruction on the academy level. 

11 Southern Cultivator, XVIII, 262. 

12 The white population declined from 4,201 to 3,871, or 7.8 per cent. At the same time the 
slave population increased from 7,306 to 8,137, or 11.37 per cent. 

18 The average value of land holdings increased 46.6 per cent, and the number of land 
owners declined 16 per cent. The planters whose realty was valued at $10,000 and above in 
1850 increased in number from 4 per cent of the total to over 15 per cent of the total in 1860, 
Planters comprising the upper 15 per cent in 1860 owned more than half of the total land in 
the county. 

14 David W. Lewis wrote in 1859 that property was as “equally distributed” among the 
people of the community as it was possible for it to be. Southern Cultivator, XVII (1859), 261- 
62. David Dickson in the following year boasted that the people of Hancock did not “have to 
hire out to get a living.” Ibid., XVII, 237. Apparently the white people who owned no land, 
like the Negro slaves, simply did not count in these evaluations of the county’s social and 
economic welfare, The actual distribution of property in the county was such that a geographical 
representation produces a balanced, bell-shaped curve among those who owned it, but it was 
far from being equally distributed. The statements of Lewis, Dickson, and others, as illustrated 
above, are contradicted by the census returns as well as by statements of their contemporaries, 
For example, a visitor to Dickson’s plantation in Hancock County in 1860 reported secing from 
“fifty to one hundred white hirelings in almost constant employment.” Ibid., XVIII, 203. Dick- 


son admitted employing as laborers “three or four white men at a time,” and they were not 
engaged on a yearly basis, Ibid., XVII, 345; XVII, 203, 237. That unequal distribution of land 
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the whites in the lower economic group who comprised approximately one 
third of the total white population of the county. The idea that both the rich 
and the poor were becoming richer was given by agricultural commentators 
and observers of the upper economic class. Scant indeed are the records which 
originated from those who were forced off the land to become farm laborers, 
wage earners in the local textile mill, or emigrants to newer areas of better 
economic opportunity, real or fancied.'* The actual situation was something 
like that observed in the South from 1930 to 1940, when Federal subsidies 
brought a degree of prosperity to landowners in the cotton belt but forced 
tenants to become farm laborers or else encouraged them to seek urban em- 
ployment. The change had many of the characteristics of the enclosure move- 
ment in England at the beginning of the century. 

A brief biography of an ante-bellum tenant farmer, while given largely 
through observations and comments of his aristocratic landlord, may furnish 
a typical example of what was actually taking place. Young David R. Ware, 
a landless farmer, came to Georgia from North Carolina around 1840. 
Married to a Hancock girl, he squatted on land near Granite Hill, abandoned 
to Bermuda grass. Having meager equipment, he could cultivate only a small 
plot. Around 1848, Andrew J. Lane purchased the place at $2.00 an acre 
and joined it to his plantation at Granite Hill. “At the time of the pur- 
chase,” wrote Lane, “[Ware] raised about half enough corn to feed himself, 
his wife, and a pack of dogs.” By judicious management, however, the tenant 
prospered. When he first came to the place he had an old mare, a milch cow, 
a brood sow, and several pigs. His plan was to plow the mare during the 
morning and to let her graze on the Bermuda lot in the afternoon. He suc- 
ceeded in growing good crops of corn and peas on the Bermuda lot, and he 
utilized all three of these to develop a simple but thriving livestock enter- 

‘prise. By 1850 the census enumerator found that Ware owned five horses, 
one hundred pigs and hogs, and twenty-four head of cattle, seven of which 
were listed as milch cows. His landlord later affirmed that all of these animals 





existed elsewhere in the South, despite its cheapness, is attested by Daniel Lee, editor of the 
Southern Cultivator. In 1856 he spoke of the “large number [of white men] at the South who 
have no legal right nor interest in the soil [and] no homes of their own.” Ibid., XIV (1856), 
282. 

15 The little writing which these people may have done had bare chance of survival because 
of the transitory nature of their habitation. The proverb “Three movings are equal to one burn- 
ing” has significant implications to the historian here. The state and historical society collections 
of letters of soldiers written during the Civil War period are the only important source of extant 
writings by the common people of the Old South. Absence from home and Army experience gave 
thousands of men their first incentive to write letters, and historical societies later encouraged 
their collection and preservation. While these letters deal largely with Army life, they never- 
theless give much insight into social and economic conditions at home. For a study of the com- 
mon soldier in the Confederate Army, based largely upon these letters, see Bell I. Wiley, The 
Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Confederacy (Indianapolis, 1943). 
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were grown on the place. In addition, his field crop productions included 650 © 
bushels of corn, one hundred bushels of peas and beans, four hundred bushels 
of sweet potatoes, three tons of hay, and three bales of cotton.*® 

In 1852 a spark from the chimney set fire to the house and Ware was 
forced, apparently by eviction, to leave the farm. Lane observed that “he 
parted from the place with many regrets and much reluctance,” and one may 
safely infer that the landlord welcomed this opportunity to be rid of his 
prosperous tenant. Eight years later Ware was still in the county. “He [had] 
moved to another place where there was no pasture and his livestock [had] 
dwindled down to nothing,” asserted his former landlord." The census 
enumerator in 1860 listed him as a farm laborer. ; 

It is difficult to determine exact changes in the nature of the contracts 
between the landless farmer and the landlord which evolved during this 
period, for, like the post-bellum sharecropper’s contract, it was seldom in 
writing and hence remained informal and flexible. Enough data exist, how- 
ever, for the formulation of a hypothesis of declining economic status. For 
example, the census enumerator for Hancock County in 1850 listed 210 men 
as farmers who owned no real estate, but the terms “farm laborer” and 
“tenant” were never used in designating the occupation of the individual. 
There is, however, occasional use of the word “renter.” The enumerator in 
1860 listed 198 “farm laborers” but made no use of the terms “renter” or 
“tenant.”** While no very valid conclusions can be inferred from these facts 
alone, they do suggest that landless farmers throughout the county had 
dropped to the status of farm laborers, in keeping with the individual experi- 
ence of David Ware. A system of tenancy had developed in the county before ' 


16 David Lewis Phares, The Farmer's Book of Grasses and Other Forage Plants for the 
Southern United States (Starkville, 1881), p.°45; Charles Wallace Howard, 4 Manual of the 
Cultivation of the Grasses (Atlanta, 1881), p. 31; Southern Cultivator, XVIII, 265-66. 

17 Ibid., XVIII, 266. It is interesting to note here the progress that Hancock farmers made 
in livestock and grasses from 1840 to 1860. Lane himself became a foremost advocate of 
` Bermuda grass for the area. And while reciting to his neighbors the lessons he had learned from 
Ware, he unwittingly left to posterity many of the foregoing biographical facts on this ante- 
bellum tenant farmer. Bermuda played no small part in the new system of farming that made 
Hancock County famous. A planter in the county wrote in 1848: ‘With us everybody has 
learned how to use, how to keep under, and how ‘to appreciate Bermuda grass.” 1bid., VI 
(1848), 180. 

18 Obviously no instructions were given enumerators to guide them in making a classifica- 
tion. The systems used varied widely from one county to another and from one census year to 
- the next. No valid conclusions relative to percentage of farm tenancy can be made from a study 
of a single schedule. In Floyd County in 1860, for example, the enumerator listed 335 farmers 
on the schedule of agricultural productions as “renters.” For Henry County, 175 were listed as 
“tenants.” These terms were not used by enumerators in cither of these counties in 1850. 
Also, no landless farmers appear on the agricultural schedules of Gordon, Hall, and Han- 
cock counties in 1860, yet Schedule I lists many “farmers” in those counties who owned 
no real estate. Hence, grossly erroneous conclusions might easily be drawn through failure to . 
check all facts on Schedule IV with those on Schedules I and II. The necessity for these precau- 
tions and the lack of consistency in many of the records greatly try the patience of the investigator. 
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1850 for the accommodation of landless farmers. But by 1860 suck status in 

this plantation area had given way to the more popular methods of land 
operation, namely, wage labor and Negro slavery.*® The transition to share 
cropping, necessitated by events subsequent to Appomattox, was merely a 
new modification of an old system. Black freedmen were fitted into a tenant 
system previously devised, on a less servile basis, for white farmers without 
land.” As a rule, when large planters in the cotton belt have grown more 
prosperous, farm tenancy has given way to wage labor. 

Not all of Hancock’s landless farmers had become either emigrants or 
laborers by 1860. Fourteen actually advanced into the landowning group 
during the decade. Whether initiative and energy contributed more to their 
rise than marriage or inheritance or choice farm sites remains a question, but 
the latter explanation seems more probable. 

A comparison of the agricultural productions of these fourteen farmers 
at the two census periods, one before and one after they made the transition 
to landownership, shows significant changes in crop emphasis and farming 
practices. For example, their livestock increased in value from an average of 
$242 to $1,164; their tools and implements advanced in value from an average 
of $15 to $182. The number of their milch cows alone rose 92 per cent above 
the 1850 level. The variety and production of subsistence crops increased 
markedly. More significant still is the fact that cotton lost its position as the 
most emphasized crop and ranked far down the scale in the order of pro- 
ductivity.” Thus John Franks, a “renter” in 1850, produced sixteen bales of 
cotton; in 1860, as the owner of two hundred acres of land, he raised only 
half as much cotton but ample livestock and subsistence crops, Home manu- 
facturing disappeared almost entirely from the list of enterprises of the new 
landowners.”* These facts indicate a remarkable similarity between land-use 

19 At the same time, small holdings manned by yeomen farmers were the prevailing pattern 
in certain of the newer counties in western Georgia. For example, Heard, Carroll, and Paulding 
counties, located in the Upper Piedmont between the Chattahoochee River and the Alabama line, 
had very few slaves in 1860. Less than one per cent of the farmers in this area could be classed 
as planters. This part of Georgia was opened to settlers after 1827, and they came largely from 
the old plantation counties of middle Georgia. ; 

20 Many ante-bellum Southerners were acquainted with similar tenancy systems in 1860, 
such as those in England after the decline of feudalism and those of the Roman Republic in 
the days of Cato the Censor. The terminology associated with post-bellum farm tenancy in the 
Lower South was not new to Americans even in 1860. The term “cropper,” for example, was 
used by an Illinois farmer in the 1850's when he wrote significantly that “Absence from home... 
[compelled him] to depend . . . on ‘annual croppers’ who were accustomed to skim over the 
ground with the ‘bar share’ plow.” Illinois Agricultural Society, Transactions, III (1857-58), 408. 

21 There was evidently no appreciable difference in weather conditions for the two census 
years that might have influenced these changes. John T. Henderson, The Commonwealth of 
Georgia (Atlanta, 1884), pp. 62-63; Southern Cultivator, XVII, 285. 

22 With the rising prosperity of planting enterprises throughout the decade, home manu- 


facturing declined perceptibly among all classes. The decline was only slightly pronounced among 
small farmers and wage laborers. 


` 
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patterns of landless farmers of the Lower South before 1860 and those of 
tenant farmers and croppers of the post-bellum era. This addiction to cash 
crops, the limited ownership.of tools and livestock, and a supplementary in- 
come from odd jobs during the interval between crops have always been 
the lot of the landless farmer in the cotton belt. . 

A careful check of the names of nonlandowners appearing on both the 
1850 and the 1860 census schedules shows that many of them had changed 


‘their occupation completely. Like the Negro tenant who during the 1930's 


tended to disappear from the more mechanized agricultural areas of the 
South, the landless farmer of 1850 in Hancock County was sometimes 
found, ten years later, among the low-paid industrial workers of the vicinity, 


or occasionally trying his hand at a semiskilled trade.” 


In 1860 there were 198 white farm laborers in the county. Ninety-nine — 
per cent of them owned no real estate, and 91.6 per cent owned no personal 
property. There were ninety-six textile workers, all of whom appeared to 
have an economic status even lower than that of the farm laborers. The 139 
overseers had a much higher position than either of the other two groups, 
despite stereotyped views in which they are pictured as inferiors. For ex- 
ample, 20 per cent of the overseers possessed personal property, and a few 
owned real estate. The factory workers, the landless farmers, and the over- 
seers, together with their families, account for approximately 30 per cent of 
the total white population of the county in 1860.** The farm laborers and the 
overseers, taken together, comprised more than 57 per cent of the white agri- 
cultural population. , 

For purposes of detailed analysis the family heads and a few other in- 
dividuals who were engaged in an occupation have been classified into seven 
occupational groups The landowning planters and farmers have been 
further classified into three subdivisions, based upon the value of individual 
real-estate holdings.”° By assigning the figures for property ownership to all 

28 Mechanization may have been a factor in causing this change in occupational status. An 


enthusiastic citizen in 1860 claimed that Hancock farmers had “more labor-saving machinery and 
agricultural implements, larger and better plows . . . than any people in the world.” Southern 


Cultivator, XVII, 341. 


24 These three groups represented a total of 1,134 persons. The landowning agricultural 
population accounted for 1,695 people, or approximately 45 per cent of the total white population. 

25 It has been impossible to classify 7.2 per cent of the families on the census schedules, even 
after checking all available data. It is safe to conclude that these unclassified families were in 
one of the lower economic categories. 

26 This is perhaps the simplest and most valid criterion for the classification of landowners. 
False conclusions relative to the scale of agricultural operations of a planter may be drawn when 


. reliance is placed in the number of slaves he owned, or in the number of acres under his control. 


The use of hired labor and tenants, the variation in the age and quality of slaves, and in the 
fertility and condition of the soil are factors of great importance not measured in slave or 
landownership alone. A check of individual items on the “Schedule of Slave Inhabitants” for 
Hancock County shows that a planter sometimes owning fewer than ten slaves had more adult 
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groups, the various categories in Table 1 have been arranged to approximate a 
descending order of economic well-being. 


TABLE 1 
ECONOMIC STATUS OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 1860 

















Per cent 
Total Per cent Per cent owning 
Occupational Group Number in owning owning other 
families realty slaves personal 
property 
Planters and farmers* 
$10,000 and above.... 56 267 100.0 100,0 100.0 
$9,999 to $1,001...... 220 1,049 100.0 92.2 100.0 
$1,000 and under..... 85 379 100.0 41.6 91.7 
Professional class....... 48 195 62.4 54.1 77.1 
Merchants............. 29 IOI 50.0 . 45.0 75.9 
Tradesmen............ 116 414 13.7 7.7 26.9 
Overseers.......-...54. 139 367 1.4 6.4 20.8 
Farm laborers.......... 198 610 1.2 0.016 8.4 
Factory workers........ 96 157 0.9 0.0 0.0** 
All others............ Si. 110 276. Suton Petes i 


* While the lowest landowning agricultural subdivision (those whose land was valued at 
$1,000 and under) is placed third from the top in this table, it is evident that its position would 
be lower than this when measured by other criteria, For example, see the values of land and 
personal ty assigned to the various groups in Table 2. 

**The absence of personal property assigned to factory workers is explained by the failure 
of enumerators to list personal property evaluations of less than $100. 


Forty-eight professional people were enumerated in the county. This group 
occupied an economic position above that of any other nonplanter group and, 
as, Table 2 indicates, above that of the small farmers. Part-time occupation in 
planting enterprises is responsible for their relatively high position. Sixteen 
of the professional men were physicians, and seven of these were also planters 
of considerable means. There were five Baptist ministers, all of whom were 
landowners. One of the four Methodist ministers was a planter, as was the 

_ Methodist bishop, George Foster Pierce, who owned eighteen slaves and nine 
hundred acres of land.?” Other professional people included ten teachers, five 
lawyers, three druggists, two dentists, and a surgeon; some of these were 
also connected with planting interests. 


able-bodied laborers than a neighbor owning more than twenty. Similar instances were found 
on the agricultural schedules relative to acres of land. The total value of land and slaves is 
perhaps the best single index where comparisons are to be made between groups. Another index, 
which can be found only on the agricultural schedule, is the value of agricultural productions. 
The validity of this index for general use is somewhat questionable unless the factor of varying 
weather on crop conditions can be eliminated. 

27 The itinerant nature of the Methodist ministry probably rendered him less disposed to 
own land than the Baptist minister. 


‘ 


(1846), 5. 
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The plantation life was the ideal to which all white men in the county 
seemed to aspire. The presence of this model is indicated in various ways 
other than its popularity among professional men. For example, there were 
progressively higher percentages of slave ownership on the upper rungs of 
the economic and social ladder, and the more prosperous planters monopolized 
the higher age brackets. Also, in the middle and lower property-owning 
groups there was a high ratio of personalty to realty,” indicating that mem- 
bers of these groups, while striving for upper-class status, gave great impor- 
tance to slave ownership. Figures supporting these conclusions are shown in 
Table 2, 


TABLE 2 
Economic STATUS OF OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS IN 1860 


























Average , 
age of | Percent | Average Average Ratio of 
Occupational Group each owning | value of value of | personalty 
group slaves realty personalty | to realty 
Planters and farmers 
$10,000 and above....| 49.7 100 $21,786 $45,434 1.99 
$9,999 to $1,001...... 45.8 92.2 4,268 12,904 3.02 
$1,000 and under..... 44.9 41.6 719 | 2,348 3.26 
Professional class....... 34.85 54.1 2,844 8,025 2.82 
Merchants............. 1,862 5,848 3.14 
Tradesmen..........o.. 216 874 4.04 
OvVerseerS...0oooo..o.o.o.. 72 1,524 21.16 
Farm laborers.......... 15 44 2.87 


RRA À 4 o o 


In the occupations of individuals in all categories at the two census periods, 
there appears a decided tendency for lawyer, doctor, carpenter, merchant, 
and tailor to move into agriculture, as fast as the accumulation of capital 
would permit. The complete abandonment of a trade or profession for agri- 
culture may have been greatly stimulated by the increasing prosperity of the 
landowner, for the 1850’s was a prosperous period in Southern agriculture. 


_ The following letter, however, written by a middle Georgian in 1849, ex- 


presses the great ambition of a young man to engage in farming because it 
afforded him an ideal way of life:*° 


I desire above all things to be a “Farmer” but I must first have the means. 
Then the question is, how am I to obtain these? My only resources are, a tolerably 


28 That is, the ratio of slaves to land. This is taken as an indication that ownership of slaves 
by the middle and lower economic groups was of greater importance than ownership of land. 
The property of overseers, for example, consisted almost entirely of slaves. Planters in the upper- 
most economic subdivision were inclined to put more money into land and less into slaves. 

29 “The pursuits of agriculture have become not a mere business of dollars and cents [with 
us] ... but a business of pleasure,” wrote a Hancock planter in 1846. Southern Cultivator, IV 


* 
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‘liberal education, a rather weak constitution, and a firm resolution to do some- 
thing. . .. I wish to be a farmer because . . . it is the most honest, upright, and 
sure way of securing all the comforts of life. I never heard of a man who became 
bankrupt by farming. Farmers only become so by some kind of speculation. What 
can be more attractive than a well managed farm, with its fat hogs, horses, mules, 
and stock of all kinds? . . . I would say, nothing, unless it be the old farmers 
charming daughter who understands all about domestic things . . . and who has 
good taste enough to cultivate . . . a few flowers and floral vines about the door, 
to add beauty and loveliness to the scene. Oh! that I could win such a fair one as 
this. But, alas for me! wealth alorie can win the fair one’s heart, and gain the 
old man’s consent these days, especially if he has a few “dimes” himself.*° 


This letter also suggests the difficulties involved in acquiring the land 
necessary for the ideal occupation. It was not an easy task to break into the 
landowning class in Hancock County in the 1850's,** and this was generally . 
true of the plantation cotton belt. While the value of real estate owned by the 
average farmer in the third subdivision was only $719, the average value of 
personal property in this category was $2,348. Thus he needed more than 
$3,000 to join the landowning group, less than half of whose members 
possessed slaves and could lay claim to the plaritation way of life. A study 
of the land values of individual farmers shows that the better and more 


TABLE 3 
STATUS oF LANDOWNING AGRICULTURAL SUBDIVISIONS 




















Average Average 
Per cent | number number number per cent 
Planting subdivisions | owning | of slaves of un- of of un- 
slaves to each improved | improved improved 
planter acres acres land 
$10,000 and above....| 100 55.1 1,983 910 68.5 
$9,999 to $1,001...... 92.2 15.5 397 ` 229 63.5 
$1,000 and under..... 41.6 2.2 IOI 64 61.2 











productive arable lands were already in the hands of wealthy owners who 
probably had no desire to part with them. In addition, the large planters had 
secured a great proportion of the unimproved land available in the com- 
munity."? This is indicated in Table 3. Large planters in the 1850's were 


80 Ibid., VII (1849), 10. 

81 This may account for the migration of many rural youths to towns and cities, a noticeable 
phenomenon of the 1850's. “A crying evil is the training of country boys for the law, encourag- 
ing them to leave home and seck in towns promotion,” complained a Georgian in 1861. Ibid., 
XIX (1861), 78. “This itching of young men for the learned professions is a great evil in the 
land and should be discouraged by all who have an influence,” said the Savannah Republican, 
quoted in shjd., XVII, 467. These professional men usually went into agriculture after they 
acquired sufficient capital. . 

32 This was like buying an insurance policy against soil exhaustion and the necessity for 
moving westward, As Professor Clark found in her study of the small farmer of Tennessee, the 
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putting more money into land and less into slaves.** In contrast, smaller 
planters were apparently demanding more slaves, This situation, throughout 
the cotton belt, was a major factor in the boom in slave prices during that 
decade. In 1860, for example, planters in the first subdivision owned one slave 
to 52.3 acres (improved and unimproyed) while in the second subdivision 
the ratio'was one to 40.4. Many large planters were selling their surplus 
slaves to good advantage and keeping for their own use the younger and more 
efficient operatives, which is shown by a comparison of age brackets of slave 
families belonging to the different groups at the two census periods. 

Of the 8,137 slaves in the county in 1860, over 96 per cent were in the 
hands of agricultural groups, including nine overseers and two farm laborers. 
The 302 slaves belonging to the nonagricultural group were widely dis- 
tributed in all categories of this group, the factory workers being the only 
class where no instance of slave ownership appeared. The nonagricultural 
slave owners included eight merchants, three nonfarming physicians, two 
nonfarming attorneys, three teachers, two carpenters, a wagoner, tanner, 
coachmaker, blacksmith, clerk, druggist, and the county sheriff. Nancy 
Wadkins, a free Negro, owned two slaves.” 

The number of slaves in the county was more than double that of the 
white population. This situation caused, and perhaps to a great extent deter- 
mined, the robust program of diversification and subsistence farming recorded 
for the community in the late 1850's.** From the sprawling plantation of 
David Dickson to the twenty-five-acre farm of Shepherd Wilson there was 
a sound, self-sufficing economy, as indicated on the agricultural schedule. 
Measured by prices then current, the value of the subsistence crops was more 











unimproved land was used for pasturage and brought into cultivation when older plots became 
exhausted. Clark, p. 9. It should be pointed out here that the prevailing low price of land was 
by no means an indication of its availability. Not only was land undervalued on the census returns 
and on the county tax books, but in some communities it was simply not for sale. 

38 The plantation of David Dickson offers a typical example of conservatism in the use of 
slave labor by the larger planters. On his 13,000-acre plantation in Hancock County there were 
‘only fifty-five “full hands” in 1859. Sothern Cultivator, XVII, 345; XVID (1860), 203. Dick- 
son used highly trained and efficient operatives and claimed thus to have obtained high produc- 
tion levels without excessive overhead costs in upkeep and supervision. George Frederick Hunni- 
cutt, David Dickson’s and James M. Smith's Farming (Atlanta, 1910), pp. 31 ef passim, Out 
of a total of 144 slaves assigned to him by the 1860 census, only ten were over thirty-five years 
of age. Children and young adults abounded. Dickson wrote in 1859, “Double the number of 
slaves and the price [of land] will depreciate one-half.” Southern Cultivator, XVII, 255. 

84 The ratio was one slave to 75.2 acres for farmers in the lowest subdivision, but less than 
half of the farmers in this subdivision owned no slaves. 

35 Apparently a legal technicality applying to members of her own family. 

38 The Sandersville Central Georgian in 1855 made an observation that substantiates census 
data relative to diversification in the county. While criticizing the average Southern planter for 
growing cotton and buying subsistence products, the newspaper stated that “the most thrifty 
planters in Hancock, are those who raise their own pork and flour, at the risk of making less 
cotton.” Quoted in Southern Cultivator, XII (1855), 305. 
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than twice that of the cotton crop in most individual cases. In the county as 
a whole subsistence crops and livestock exceeded by more than four times 
the value of the cotton crop. The very large planters, however, were inclined 
to grow relatively more cotton than the small planters or farmers, but the 
big operators’ failure to grow a great variety of subsistence crops was partly 
compensated by their progress in the raising of livestock. The high average 
value of their animals indicates that they were taking advantage of improved 
breeds and probably slaughtering or selling off their inferior stock to less 
fortunate neighbors. Taken together, these facts point to a twofold purpose 
behind the practice of the large planters who were buying up the unim- 
proved land: to provide fresh land for the future expansion of cotton growing 
in the vicinity of the homestead and to secure range for livestock. These 
purposes were interchangeable, in that livestock could be transferred from 
woodland pastures to abandoned farm land in the process of expansion.” 

This concentration of landownership and the adaptation of the plantation 
to raising livestock undoubtedly had an adverse effect upon the fortunes of 
tenant farmers and squatters, many of whom were forced to seek employ- 
ment as wage earners. As previously noted, the factory workers had an 
economic status lower than that of any other group. Only one of the ninety- 
six persons in this category is credited with possessing property of any kind. 
Indicative of low wages is the fact that often entire families—children, adults, 
males, and females—were factory workers. Only twenty-nine factory workers 
are known to have been heads of families, and some of these were widows. 
The average age of the worker was 24.09 years. The family size was 4.1." 

The economic status of the farm laborers was a little higher than that of 


87 Soil exhaustion always tends to encourage the accumulation of large estates. When land 
becomes less fertile, new methods of farming require an outlay of capital and the acquisition 
of knowledge necessary for putting the new methods into practice. These added requirements 
cause small holdings to become marginal to their owners. Large planters in the 1850’s not only 
had the capital or credit with which to purchase fertilizers, livestock, fences, and improved tools 
but possessed some of the leisure and intellectual capacity essential to learning the new methods. 
The Savannah Journal and Courier observed in 1855: “No county in Georgia can produce more 
intelligence and refinement than Hancock, and its agricultural skill and energy are preeminent.” 
Quoted in Soi of the South, V (1855), 321. These intelligent and skillful farmers were buying 
submarginal farms and converting them into profitable holdings. 

38 A study of the unmarried factory workers reveals pertinent facts concerning social 
stratification, For example, the unmarried factory laborers lived generally with the families of 
farm laborers and tradesmen, and there was probably no social distinction between these three 
occupational groups. The overseer, although ranking below the tradesman in economic well- 
being, enjoyed a higher social status than the latter. The occupational origin of sixty-four of the 
ninety-six factory workers has been determined: twenty-nine were sons, daughters, or wives of 
factory workers; seventeen came from families whose head was engaged in carpentry; families of 
teamsters, farm laborers, shoemakers, and overseers contributed eight, five, four, and one, respec- 
tively. Thus the tradesman's family supplied most of the factory workers. Families of farm 
laborers contributed a small share. Only one representative of an overseer's family was found 
working in the factory. Farm laborers might associate freely with factory workers, but they 
showed a reluctance to send their children into this occupation. 
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the factory workers. Thirty-three of the farm laborers were unmarried and 
were sons of small farmers. In all probability they were working on their 
fathers’ farms as unpaid members of the family. In addition, there were 132 . 
sons of small farmers who were not assigned an occupation by the enumerator 
and who, in all likelihood, were engaged as unpaid family workers. If the 
enumerator had listed the occupation of both the male ánd female members 
of the small-farmer family who worked in the fields, the total number of 
farm laborers would have been increased considerably. According to the 
enumerator's designations, however, there were only 198 farm laborers in 
the county in 1860. Of these, 107 were heads of families and the average 
family size was 4.9. Fourteen of the married farm laborers were born in other 
states and five in foreign countries, There were also five free colored laborers 
in the group. Most of the unmarried farm laborers were living in the homes 
of their parents, who were also farm laborers, overseers, or small farmers. Only 
three were sons of tradesmen. 

Significantly, the agricultural families, regardless of their category, did not 
often send their sons into the trades.” While the tradesman was apparently 
more prosperous than the overseer and the agricultural laborer, there are no 
data indicating that sons of planters, small farmers, overseers, farm laborers, 
or even native factory workers entered any trade other than carpentry. Con- 
versely, the tradesman's son rarely became an overseer or a farm laborer. 

The tradesmen group contained the highest percentage of bachelors and, 
except for an occasional seamstress, there were ho females in this group. The 
average age of the unmarried tradesman was comparatively high, because 
this group had the largest percentage of immigrants from other states and 
from foreign countries. Thirteen came from Ireland alone, and they domi- 
nated the stonemason trade in the vicinity. The pursuit of a trade seemed 
to offer the greatest promise for the foreign-born who sought to acquire 
‘means necessary to enter the planting occupation. There are many records 
of such transitions in biographies of commonplace ante-bellum Southerners.” 

32 On the larger plantations the tradesman's work was often performed by skilled Negro 
slaves. This practice was frowned upon by those who sought to make the trades attractive to 
Southern white men. “Confine the Negro to the soil thus to elevate and open the mechanic 
trades to the non-slaveholders around them,” advised an agricultural reformer in 1861. Southern 
Cultivator, XIX (1861), 14. 

40 Jarvis Van Buren came to Georgia from New York as a foundryman, He became an 
agriculturist and was largely responsible for the establishment of the commercial apple industry 
in northern Georgia before 1860. Charles A. Peabody, another Northerner, came to Columbus, 
Georgia, and set up a tailoring establishment. Later, as a prominent Southern horticulturist, he 
helped to edit the Soi of rhe South and the American Cotton Planter; he did much to develop 
truck farming in the gulf region. Richard Peters came to Georgia from Pennsylvania as an 
obscure engineer for the Georgia Railroad Company. Through judicious purchase of real estate 


around the rapidly growing village of Marthasville (now Atlanta), he acquired a modest fortune 
and became one of the leading livestock farmers in the ante-bellum South, Robert Nelson, a 
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These ambitious immigrants were not inclined to become tenant farmers, 
farm laborers, or factory workers, and they were not qualified as plantation 
overseers. 

In the same way that the occupation of the tradesman was used by non- 
natives as a steppingstone to land ownership, the starting point of the ambi- 
tious native without training in a profession was the occupation of overseer. 
The overseer was far from the bottom of the social and economic ladder.“ 
Of the 139 overseers enumerated, forty-two lived with the planter's family 
and probably enjoyed freely the society of his household. Twenty of these 
were sons of planters in whose homes they were recorded as living, which 
substantiates the well-known theory that planters often employed the oldest 
unmarried son as overseer. Some data relative to the occupational origin of 
the overseers may be found in Table 4. Apparently no farm laborers, factory 








TABLE 4 
OCCUPATIONAL ORIGIN OF OVERSEERS, 1860 
Overseers who were sons OÍ OVerseers....... 0.0 cece cece e eee e nce eeeeeees 22 
Overseers. who were sons of planters and farmers:.........2..00.c0eceueves 20 
Unmarried overseers living in home of planters (no kinship)............ Va 22 
Unmarried overseers living in separate house from planter...............4. 30 





workers, nor tradesmen entered the overseer class. Where their origin can be 
determined, they were recruited from the families of small planters and 
farmers. 

Nine overseers owned a total of twenty-one slaves. Twenty others had 
personal property of various kinds, and only two possessed realty. None of 
the property-owning overseers was a son of the planter by whom he was 
employed, indicating that his property may not have been acquired through 
patrimony. The overseer group was the most indigenous of all: there were 
no foreign-born among them and only two were born outside the state. 
Fifty-four per cent of the total were unmarried. Like the tradesmen, the 


percentage of elderly bachelors among them was large. 








Danish nurseryman and jack-of-all-trades, was instrumental in founding the commercial peach 
industry in middle Georgia before 1860. Many foreigners settled in Augusta and engaged in the 
nursery business. Most prominent of them was Prosper Jules Berckmans, who was the originator 
and disseminator of more worthy ornamental forms perhaps than any other Southern horticul- 
turist. He later acquired 1,100 acres of land in Hancock County, on which were planted peach 
and pecan orchards. Bonner, “Genesis of Agricultural Reform in the Cotton Belt,” Jour. Southern 
Hist., IX, 492 et passim; Thomas Hubbard McHatton, “Gardening in Georgia,” Garden History 
of Georgia, 1733-1933, ed. Loraine Meeks Cooney and Hattie C. Rainwater (Atlanta, 1933), 
p. 132; Atlanta Constitution, Oct. 5, 1941. 

41 Many contemporary documents attest the efficiency of Hancock’s overseers. While re- 
porting that the county had “splendid overseers,” an observer in 1860 affirmed that Hancock 
planters no longer relied upon the judgment of their hired managers but “trusted less to them 
than any people in the world.” Southern Cultivator, XVID, 175. 
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_ The factory wage earners formed the lowest socioeconomic group in the 
county and comprised nearly 10 per cent of all the gainfully employed who . 
were visited by the census enumerator. Since the entire family of the factory 
laborer often worked long hours at low wages, the group very likely did not 
supplement its income by other enterprises.* The absence of a home garden, 
for instance, probably lowered the standard of living more than any available 
data indicate. 

These industrial wage earners appear to have been the genuine poor 
whites in this particular community. The poor whites of historical tradition, 
however, were those who squatted on the land of others, dwelt in rude cabins, 
and eked out an existence by applying their wits to various enterprises, from 
hunting and fishing to subsistence farming. These poor whites, like David 
Ware, may have possessed more initiative and stubborn individualism than 
has ever been attributed to them. They might be understood better if it is ` 
remembered that they were by-products of a society wholly dominated by 
the agrarian philosophy. The contemporary observers who denounced them 
for their refusal to abandon the freedom of the fields and streams for stultify- 
ing labor in factory or workshop were passing judgment upon a rural agrarian 
phenomenon, and the standards of this judgment were those of a more urban 
industrial society.* In many Southern communities there is still a feeling 
among landless farmers that one loses caste when he surrenders to the lure 
of the cotton mills, although he may gain materially in the process. This 
attitude must have been much more pronounced among landless farmers in 
the 1850’s, when agriculture was accepted unquestionably as the ideal way 
of life.** 

Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, in his interpretation of Southern history, empha- 
sized the importance of the Negro aspect of the slave rather than the slave 
aspect of the Negro.“ This interpretation explains the apparent solidarity of 
all classes of white men in the antebellum South. The stories of Richard 
Malcolm Johnston illustrate the unified character of Southern life in his 


42 An excellent discussion of a Southern mill village of this period, not far from Hancock 
County, appears in Broadus Mitchell, William Gregg, Factory Master of the Old South (Chapel 
Hill, 1928), pp. 34 et passim. 

48 The “Vanderbilt agrarians” have given some prominence to this idea in Twelve South- 
erners, PI Take My Stand (New York, 1930). 

4£ By 1856 Daniel Lee, the Northern-bred editor of the Southern Cultivator, had repudiated 
his carlier idea that free white labor would be available for manufacturing enterprises in the 
South. “What is unsteady, irresponsible hired labor worth, when the freeman often forsakes his 
plow to the ruin of a crop, to hunt wild turkeys or visit groceries?” he wrote. “Without mental 
and moral training and a high standard of reliable, voluntary labor by the week, month, and 
year, are [sic] hardly to be expected in a mild climate.” Southern Cultivator, XIV (1856), 282. 

45 Phillips, The Course of the South to Secession (New York, 1939), pp. 151-65. 
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native Hancock in the decade before the Civil War.** This solidarity was 
_ more apparent than real, however, and owed what reality it had to the pres- 
ence of large numbers of black men in a society dominated by whites. The 
foregoing data show that approximately one third of all white families were 
both slaveless and landless and possessed only their labor with which to 
bargain in economic competition. Another third owned land but no slaves. 
The upper third possessed both land and slaves in varying proportions. This 
upper group had a strong vested interest in the institution of slavery. The 
middle group aspired to the same kind of life as the upper group, but only 
a few of its members were able to achieve it after 1850, when the flush con- 
ditions of the frontier in the cotton country had subsided. Members of the 
lowest group may have had similar aspirations, but their prime interest in 
slavery arose from the fact that it maintained a floor to their social and 
economic position. This floor was preserved through the legal sanction of a 
permanent, less privileged, servile class. 

Although many of the muster rolls, church minutes, and courthouse 
records of earlier communities are still extant and offer abundant data for 
the genealogist, they fail to give many facts which the objective historian 
wishes to know. The most reliable and comprehensive logbook of any Amer- 
ican community’s social and economic life is to be found among the faded 
pages of the detailed census schedules. These schedules for Hancock County, 
when examined microscopically, tell a story of segregation, aversion to certain 
economic pursuits, and consequent social cleavages not greatly unlike those 
which prevail on opposite sides of railroad tracks in modern industrial society. 
These admittedly represent some of the later aspects of ante-bellum Southern 
life, evolving after the passage of the frontier in the eastern cotton belt. 

Romantic and backward-looking Georgians of today, with a flair for 
genealogy in their blood, are wont to take great pride in a forebear who 
originated in Old Hancock. As in the case of F.F.V.’s whose ancestors 

` arrived in the Old Dominion by the grace of God and indentured servitude, 
the economic status of the ancestor makes very little difference to the Geor- 
gian, for time and distance lend undue enchantment. It is a sobering thought, 
however, to reflect that the successful planting aristocracy of Hancock County 
did not rest entirely upon the backs of its eight thousand Negro slaves. A 


46 Robert Cecil Beale, The Development of the Short Story in the South (Charlottesville, 
1911), p. 53. For an example of these stories see Richard Malcolm Johnston, Old Times in . 
Middle Georgia (New York, 1897). Johnston's stories bear ample testimony to the presence in 
Hancock County of a large group of white people living on the border line of privation on the 
one side and competence on the other. The unpolished speech, rough manners, and the common- 
place tenor of their lives are portrayed in such a manner that one feels the author has treated 
them with remarkable fidelity. 
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The Introductory College Course 
in Civilization’ 
THomas C. MENDENHALL 


WAR is proverbially credited with at least one virtue: it subjects existing 
institutions, including college courses in history and the textbooks that accom- 
pany them, to a rigorous if not discriminating test of their general usefulness. 
The present emphasis on the sciences and mathematics has stimulated a 
much-needed examination of the liberal arts or humanities and of the role 
of history in these studies. Amidst this present stocktaking the appearance 
of another textbook in the history of civilization raises the question of the 
nature and purpose of the basic survey course in history, where it had been 
trending in the years before the war and where it is going next. 
Textbooks, as even their authors will testify in moments of frankness, are 
necessary evils, born of the inexorable logic of the past twenty-five years, 
when the swiftly mounting college enrollments have combined with the new 
vogue for social sciences to force history departments to offer large lecture 
courses. A lecture to six hundred students, with the aid of a loudspeaker, has 
moved a long way from Mark Hopkins on the log. Accompanying quiz sec- 
tions have furnished some check on the students’ accomplishment and, since 
no library could provide the reading for such a horde, a textbook for each 
student, to include most of the reading for the course, was the only solution. 
Subject to a variety of forces, the scope and approach of these textbooks 
has naturally changed character in the last fifty years. On the one hand, there 
has been a steady enlarging of what historians have included as history. In 
1894, G. B. Adams wrote Civilization during the Middle Ages, the parent 
textbook in the European field, as Professor Packard has shown. Civilization 
to Adams meant primarily the history of institutions, but since 1894 the social, 
economic, and intellectual aspects of history have successively gained recogni- 
tion as integral parts of the whole. In the text under discussion history is 
defined as “cultural change,” and under this banner considerable sections on 


1This review of Walter T. Wallbank and Alastair M. Taylor's Civilization—Past and 
Present, Volume 1, Paleolithic Era to 1650, and Volume Il, About 1650, into the Fifth Decade 
of the Twentieth Century (Chicago, Scott, Foresman and Company, 1942), develops into a 
discussion of the intreductory college course in civilization. The editor has taken the liberty of 
placing it under what seems the more appropriate rubric “Notes and Suggestions.” 
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anthropology, sociology, the fine arts, and the history of ideas are super- 
imposed on a basic narrative of political history. 

Curriculum movements of a more general nature have likewise influenced 
the nature of college history offerings. The general acceptance of the Eliot 
system of wide freedom of electives and the immense growth of under- 
graduate numbers, with the consequent lowering of admission standards, 
have combined to put squarely on the historians the burden of providing 
both the general background which the student missed in school and the 
modest integration which is provided under a system of free election. The 
so-called survey course, chaos to Coolidge in sixty painless lessons, has been 
the answer. Either in hasty discussions of a general text or by means of a 
lecture, students at the freshman or sophomore level have been taken on a 
Cook’s Tour of ancient, medieval, modern, English, or American civilization. 
The precise type of offering is generally determined by the role which, the 
survey course is given in the over-all curriculum of the institution, the his- 
torical interests of the history faculty, or the presence of good lecturers in 
certain fields. 

These various factors have contributed to the evolution of the survey 
courses in Western civilization. And in an effort to satisfy the obvious need 
for reading materials, the textbook has moved past such landmarks as Adams, 
Civilization during the Middle Ages (1894); the early Hayes, Political and 
Social History of Modern Europe (1916) ; Barnes, History of Western Civiliza- 
tion (1935); and such regional surveys of civilization as Schevill (1925) or 
Ferguson and Bruun (1936), to the present crop of surveys of world civiliza- 
tion which began to appear a few years ago. Once begun, the flow of textbooks 
may well have had a reciprocating effect on the history courses; many smaller 
institutions are inclined to follow the lead which the larger universities and 
the textbooks provide, and large courses inevitably find themselves constricted 
in the name of uniformity to conform to a textbook pattern. 

Civilization—Past and Present may be taken for the moment to represent 
the end point reached in the evolution of the survey course and its textbook 
partner at the time when the outbreak of the war diverted the efforts of 
historians and publishers to the new war courses. Containing over a thousand 
pages in its two volumes, the book is an admirable example of the history 
of civilization idea. In reply to the inevitable charge of thinness of treatment, 
double columns are employed in order to crowd in as much text as possible. 
Pictures and graphic charts are intelligently located in the text. R. M. 
Chapin, jr. of Time, has contributed about 150 maps whose simple yet ex- 
tremely graphic technique carries great power. The book is divided into 
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chapters of approximately thirty pages each, designed to provide a week's 
reading. An introductory analysis, a chronological table, and a closing sum- 
mary outline the general scope of each chapter and its relation to the whole. 
The book sets out to survey “the history of man—his governmental, economic, 
social, religious, intellectual and esthetic activities—from the earliest times to 
the present, in Europe, Asia, and in the Americas.” The authors consider 
that the text's special merits lie in the inclusion of non-European cultures and 
in the considerable attention—almost half of the second volume—devoted to 
the twentieth century and contemporary problems. Accepting the premises 
on which the book is constructed, one can only question proportion and 
emphasis. The bird's-eye views of the early chapters on non-European and 
ancient civilizations are in some respects more balanced than the later, Euro- 
pean sections, where the adoption of the orthodox political framework has 
sometimes reduced the cultural treatment almost to a list of names. Also to 
achieve brevity, the summaries resort to a degree of generalization bordering 
on the misleading. But these are matters of opinion; given the task, the book 
is an admirable synthesis of world civilization. 

Three years ago Professor Packard, in his Digest of introductory courses in 
history, remarked that “we have probably put into these introductory courses 
by now all that they will ever hold, the next step must be selection and omis- 
sion, a process which calls both for judgment and courage.” A critical ex- 
amination of Civilization—Past and Present leads to the same conclusion. 
With this last extension of the survey course to include all of historical time, 
every civilization, and each different aspect of those civilizations, saturation or 
the breaking point is surely reached. So much has been poured in that neither 
the ablest lecturer nor the most lucid textbook can hope to boil the mixture 
down to the point where it can be completely consumed in the time available. 
The remaining alternatives offer cold comfort; determined concentration on 
one issue results in patent neglect of other important subjects, and the scope 
of the modern textbook is so vast that the lecturer cannot allow it to carry 
the narrative alone but must assist in the synthesis. 

One possible answer is suggested by Professor Packard in the lines quoted 
above. Selection and omission offer at least momentary relief. A series of 
spotlight views of civilization at significant stages, with virtual blackout 
during the interim periods, represents one way of breaking up the continuous 
narrative of history which has become so broad as to be unmanageable. In 
this fashion a succession of kaleidoscopic portraits of Europe at the time of 
barbarian invasions, the twelfth century, the Renaissance, or the eighteenth 
century, for instance, would afford the course enough breathing space so that 
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the lecturer and the reading còuld combine-to give the students real depth. 
Or the topical approach, already prominent in the social sciences generally 
and employed with novel effect in the two outstanding works in European 
economic history, might open the way to discriminating selection. How men 
have supported, governed, and defended themselves, and what they have 
considered worth defending—any number of such topics come immediately 
to mind. A modification of this topical approach is proving useful in the area 
` studies now under way at many colleges. A preliminary survey of the present 
state of a civilization and its institutions can be followed by a series of shafts 
drilled deep into the past to show the origins and development of the con- * 
temporary scene, with even a glance for those facets of the past which have 
only indirectly survived in the present. In a variety of such ways more focus 
and depth could be given to the survey course of the future while still retain- 
ing its desired sweep. 

But there is another function of the survey course as yet unrealized. Great 
emphasis has been placed on factual content and even on interpretation; all 
the development of the last years as traced above has enlarged the mass of 
material pertinent to such courses and thus increased the variety of interpre- 
tations possible. But the role of history as a method and a discipline has been 
correspondingly ignored. The techniques of the historian as applied to human 
beings and human evidence have a potential usefulness for students destined 
for every walk of life, although instruction in them has been shortsightedly 
reserved primarily for future members of the craft. In general, the pioneer 
work of Lucy Salmon or Fred Fling has lacked followers. Whatever practice 
in method or firsthand experience with source materials has persisted in the 
survey course has been occasional and disconnected, a gesture barren of 
results. In this regard historians have ‘helped to earn the accusation of “use- 
less,” which critics of the liberal arts often employ when comparing them 
with more obviously tool subjects such as mathematics or the scietices. The 
determining of facts, the weighing of evidence, the complexities of human 
character, of bias, and of interpretation are all tools of great practical useful- 
ness wherein the historian is supremely fitted to be the teacher. Instruction - 
in the use of such techniques should be a part of every survey course, not 
merely in the form of a few desultory readings in a source book but in the 
. form of an integrated historical laboratory as vital to the whole course as the 
chemistry laboratory is to the chemistry lecture. In this fashion the historian 
can restore that depth which the survey course is gradually losing as well as 
do his part to revitalize education in the liberal arts by showing that to set 
men free is also to make them useful, 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS. By Stephen Bonsal. Introduction by Hugh Gibson. 

(Garden City, New York: 1944. Pp. xi, 313. $3.00.) 

STEPHEN Bonsal, now in his cighticth year, is the dean of American foreign 
newspaper correspondents. In 1915 he made the acquaintance of Colonel Edward 
M. House in Berlin, who found his knowledge of foreign languages useful, and 
in the autumn of 1918, by which time he had become a lieutenant colonel, he was 
attached to House’s staff as adviser on Balkan affairs. Then he became the inter- 
preter for House and President Wilson at secret meetings where no stenographic 
notes were taken or official translations made. Later Colonel Bonsal was sent on 
special missions to Budapest, Vienna, Belgrade, Prague, and Berlin. At the request 
of Wilson and House he kept a journal, in which he recorded not only official 
proceedings but also many human items. For twenty-five years the diary lay un- 
touched, except for some commentaries added in footnotes. It is now published 
because Arthur Krock and other friends, fearful that “we were beginning to repeat 
the same mistakes that led to the tragedy of Versailles,” persuaded Colonel Bonsal 
that his “objective, straightforward story” might help us to “find a safer away 
amid the old pitfalls.” 

To the specialist in the history of the Paris Peace Conference the book will 
bring little that is new, for most of its secrets have long since come to light in 
other publications. The Intimate Papers of Colonel House and volumes released 
by the Department of State have told how House forced the Allies to accept the 
Fourteen Points (with two modifications). David Hunter Miller’s The Drafting 
of the Covenant provides far more detail than do Colonel Bonsal’s notes about the 
meetings at which the League of Nations was discussed. The story.of the German 
revolution which the colonel picked up in Berlin in September, 1919, has been 
elaborated in voluminous German tomes. Likewise, what he learned privately from 
the investigating committee of the Reichstag about German policy toward the 
United States is only a fraction of what was put into the volumes officially pub- 
lished by the committee. The manuscript of Jagow, the German foreign minister 

“in 1914, on the origin of the war, which was shown pes to Bonsal, was sub- 
sequently published by the author. 

On the other hand, very few people have read the treatises mentioned in the 
previous paragraph (or have ever heard of them), and therefore the story which 

‘Colonel Bonsal tells will be new to most readers and his book may be heartily 
recommended, It reveals clearly how complex a business it is to make peace (or 
to carry on negotiations between many powers) and how statesmen who see each 
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other day after day get on one another’s nerves, use sharp words, and do foolish 
things. There is certainly much to be said for the view that another peace con- 
ference had better not be held and that the terms of peace should be negotiated 
through ordinary diplomatic channels. For Americans the particular lesson to be. 
drawn from Colonel Bonsal's narrative seems to be that the business of making 
peace remained unfinished, partly, even largely, because President Wilson was 
defeated in the election of 1918 and was unable or unwilling to compromise with 
the Senate. In the autumn of 1919 Colonel Bonsal, with the encouragement of 
House—and this is new—secured from Senator Lodge concessions in respect of 
the reservations proposed which, House and Bonsal hoped, would be acceptable to 
Wilson. Unfortunately, no reply ever came from the White House. 

Colonel Bonsal was devoted to Clemenceau, whom he had known for thirty 
years, and he certainly makes the “Tiger” appear human and understandable; 
some of the stories told are delicious. Lord Robert Cecil (now Lord Cecil) was 
constantly rude to certain Belgian and French statesmen whom he did not like, 
justas W. M. Hughes; the Australian prime minister, was often rude to Wilson. 
Wilson in turn took delight in snubbing Lansing; on one occasion, however, he 
would have liked to “tell the Irish to go to hell”! Mr. Lloyd George appears as a 
' political chameleon; once he and Clemenceau would have come to blows, had not 
Wilson separated them. 

In view of the endless controversy about Germany and the Germans it is worth 
noting that Colonel Bonsal came early to the conclusion that the German Social 
Democrats were hopeless, for they excused the crimes of the German army and 
the barbarities of submarine warfare. When he visited Germany in September, 
1919, he observed that the legend of the “stab in the back” was already widely 
current. In Vienna he noted that the responsibility for the war was being laid 
on the Hungarian premier, Count Tisza. He also heard several new explanations 
of the death of the Archduke Rudolf at Meyerling but concluded that the poled 
had not been solved and never would be. 

It need hardly be said that Colonel Bonsal writes well and tells his stories aah 
verve, without using the flashy style favored by so many contemporary corre- 
spondents, Further installments from his diaries will be cordially welcomed. 


University of Chicago BERNADOTTE E. ScHmITT 


"THE LEGACY OF THE LIBERAL SPIRIT: MEN AND MOVEMENTS 
IN THE MAKING OF MODERN THOUGHT. By Fred Gladstone Bratton. 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1943. Pp. x, 319. $2.75.) 


Trs is a book for laymen rather than for scholars. A good many of the latter 
might find it profitable reading, but.the chances are that their preference for 
studies based on original sourte material instead of on secondary works and their 
demand for accuracy in details would cause them to miss its vital significance and 
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its important, over-all truth. Thoughtful lay “readers, on the other hand, should 
find it both informative and stimulating. It should introduce them to. thinkers 
and ideas with which they have been entirely unacquainted and should throw 
new light for them on more or less familiar men and views. 

The story, as the title indicates, deals with the historical growth of liberalism. 
The word “liberal,” as the author uses it, stands for “a way of life which empha- 
sizes the primary importance of the person, the freedom of the individual, free 
press, free speech, constitutional government, tolerance, the scientific spirit of 
inquiry, the rational outlook, social reform, popular education, a relative philos- 
ophy, and an ethico-social religion.” The development of this attitude—its “soul” 
as distinguished from its various embodiments—has had a long history, and the 
aim of this survey is “to paint in true form and color the most representative 
thinkers” of the “seven ages of liberal thought,” from Origen, who is described 

s “the most liberal thinker in the first thousand years of Christian history,” to 
John Dewey; the philosophic spokesman for twentieth century PC in 
whom “are consummated the empirical tendencies of former times.” 

The scope of the study is ambitious, possibly a little too ambitious. For not 
only is the reader supplied with biographical sketches of the big seven—Origen, 
Erasmus, Voltaire, Paine, Parker, Darwin, and Dewey—and with critical sum- . 
maries of their contributions to liberalism, but accounts of numerous others who 
helped or hindered the leaders in their pioneering labors are crowded into these 
three hundred pages. A certain looseness of treatment is consequently inevitable, 
and this results here and there in errors of interpretation of a serious nature. 

It would be difficult to show, for example, that although technically speaking 
Voltaire “was not a philosopher, yet he is France’s greatest philosopher, chiefly 
because he was the eighteenth century” (p. 102); likewise of the assertion that 
more significant than Charles Darwin’s scientific theories “was his personal at- 
titude toward life,” which is here declared to have been “a perfect embodiment 
of the liberal spirit.” Darwin was not an economic or social liberal. Nor is it true 
that according to Dewey “The only Divinity is within” (p. 259), or that the key 
to Dewey’s philosophical principles is “the radical empiricism of William James” 
(p. 258). Moreover, Dewey has never opposed man’s desire for security; he has 
opposed the quest for certainty through the possession of conceptual immutables, 
not the search for security through the active control of the changing course of 
events. Mr. Bratton disregards this distinction. 

Nevertheless, the argument, taken as a, whole, seems to me essentially sound 
and the author’s judgment singularly reliable. A helpful bibliography and an 
index are supplied. “Those who believe in democracy must,” as Mr. Bratton says, 
“accept its risks, the risk of chaos, mediocrity in office, and anarchy” (p. 74). The 
risks would be greatly decreased if the reading public could be brought to study 
this good-spirited and lucidly written book. 

University of Wisconsin M. C. Orro 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOLLAND TO THE SCIENCES. A Symposium 
edited by A. J. Barnouw and B. Landheer, With an Introduction by P. Debye. 
(New York: Querido. 1943. Pp. xvii, 373. $3.50.) 


INTERPRETING the word “science” in the light of its etymology as a wetenschap 
(customary in the Netherlands), the editors of this symposium have. divided the 
field of learning into a number of sections and selected scholars possessing first- 
hand acquaintance to describe Dutch scholarship, The book begins with a chapter 
on theology and is followed by twelve chapters on the humanities, Next come 
four chapters on the “exact sciences,” including mathematics. The rest of the book 
is devoted to medicine, botany, and architecture. The reader will note certain 
omissions, such as zoology, archaeology, and technology. Each chapter appears to 
be competently executed; bold-indeed would be the historian to comment on each 
with finality. Suffice it to say that here, within the restrictions placed upon the 
contributors, the English-speaking world possesses an adequate though brief ac- 
count of the significant scientific achievements of the Dutch people. 

The chapter on philosophy attempts to explain the peculiarities of Dutch intel- 
lectual character, which is strikingly different from that of their neighbors, par- 
ticularly the Germans. The author correctly states that Netherlanders have shown 
a practical attitude toward life, a reluctance to tenuous speculation, ever governed 
by sobriety. The reviewer, in trying to explain this sober practicality of the 
Dutch character, would point to the bourgeois history of Holland, without, how- 
ever, wishing to imply that culture rises wholly out of the social milieu, which 
itself is a feature of culture. Here we face a most baffling ages of man—why 
he is what he is and why he acts in the manner he does. i 

Possessed of a sober practicality (nuchterheid is the Dutch word aptly describ- 
ing this trait), Dutch thought, however, does not care for pragmatism. Nor have 
great metaphysicians been produced in Holland. Those who qualify as such are 
forcigners, like Descartes, Spinoza, and Geulincx. Stating that no Dutch philos- 
opher has drawn the serious attention of the outside world (the barrier of language 
here no doubt is a factor, as in the case of Bolland), the author calls attention to 
Erasmus, who was influential chiefly because he was a facile Humanist who 
emphasized practical morals and advocated philological study as a basis for eccle- 
siastical reform. But he was no philosopher, rather a satirist, frequently indulging 
in sweeping, even flippant, exaggerations. The reviewer would suggest that if 
foreigners are to be mentioned, why should the tradition of scholastic philosophy 
be ignored? William van Moerbeke, Henry of Ghent, and Ruysbroeck certainly. 
deserve a place. Ignoring the scholastic tradition of medieval times is traditional; 
it springs from the antique dogma that’ the Middle Ages were barren of intel- 
lectual life. Failure to consider scholasticism results in the foreshortening of our 
historical understanding. 

Theology, which possesses an ethical character and therefore exercises a prac- 
tical influence, has been a prominent feature of Dutch intellectual life. A number 
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of theological movements have flourished: the traditional Catholic Christian cul- 
ture, which the book scarcely notices; the very influential Devotio Moderna, 
which is part of this Catholic culture; Protestantism in its varied and frequently 
contradictory expressions; and, finally, the many forms that Modernism assumed, 
including the work of Cornelius Tiele, which is so important in the study of com- 
‘parative religion. By what right is the. Gronigen School, which rose early in the 
nineteenth century under German influences, particularly that of Lessing and 
Schleiermacher, here made to include divergent thinkers like Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Gansfort, and Erasmus? Surely the theology of Parreau, Van Oordt, and Hofstede 
de Groot, inspired partly by the philosopher Van Heusde, was quite different from 
that of Gansfort. 

In the natural sciences Netherlanders have shown themselves to be intelligent, 
painstaking, and successful. Here, too, subtle speculation has been eschewed, with 
the result that the Dutch scientist has had his feet firmly planted in reality whose 
secrets, as this volume shows, he believes nature will yield to honest and patient 


labor. 
University of Washington Henry S. Lucas 


CIVILIZATION AND DISEASE. By Henry E. Sigerist, William H. Welch 
Professor of the History of Medicine in the Johns Hopkins University. (Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press. Pp. xi, 255. $3.75.) 


In this book the author has published the Messenger Lectures, which he de- 
` livered at Cornell University in the academic year 1940-41. He has examined and 
studied the part that disease had in the evolution of civilization, starting from the 
idea that disease is a biological process and that when stimuli exceed in quantity 
or quality the adaptability of the organism, its reactions are no longer normal but 
abnormal or pathological. Disease is therefore the sum of abnormal reactions of 
the organs to abnormal stimuli. Disease affects, however, not only the life of the 
single individual but also that of the community and has, therefore, a decisive 
influence on the cultural life of all social groups. The author has treated the sub- 
ject of the contacts and conflicts between disease and civilization from a biological 
and consequently a historical point of view. In fact, the development of culture is 
also a process of biological evolution of the collectivity, and just as the history of ` 
the individual is able to explain to us his present condition and permits us to look 
into the future, it is only with the study of the history of civilization and the in- 
fluences it has felt or exercised that we can judge these reciprocal relations. 

The attempt to overcome and conquer disease had an important role in many 
great historical epochs; sometimes disease has menaced and sometimes destroyed 
millions of human lives and has stopped the progress of civilization. Sometimes 
it has been prevented or healed, and many factors and many different currents 
of thought—magic, religion, philosophy, experimental science, and political events 
—have determined the evolution of medical thought. 
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Dr. Sigerist, having acquired not only a profound knowledge of medical history 
but also vast personal experience in contemporary history through his travels and 
sojourns in many different countries of the world, was able to examine, with deep 
comprehension and admirable erudition, which conditions have been and are 

` favorable and which detrimental to the health of the individuals and the com- 
munity. In each chapter of his book we find a fascinating survey of historical facts 
and a clear summary of the conclusion. The opinion of the author appears, there- 
fore, always supported by accurately documented examples. The struggle of primi- 
tive man for food, clothing, and housing, the importance of occupation and social 
relations—factors which have always played a considerable role in health and 
disease—is the starting point for the history of the great famines, of malnutrition, 
and on the other hand of the dangers of hypernutrition. The changes of customs 
in the Middle Ages and in modern times and their effect on health and, finally, 
the problem of housing and its different solutions form one of the most remarkable 
chapters of this book. It is impossible to summarize every chapter singly, because - 
in reality each one contains material for a large volume. If it were possible I should 
like to quote the pages on disease and economics which deal with the problem of 
socialization of medicine, with an interesting historical survey of the different 
systems, and the chapter about disease and social life, in which the history of the 
great epidemics is expounded from the social-biological point of view. The rela- 
tions between disease and law, the liability of the physician, the collaboration of 
the psychiatrist in criminology, and the question of sterilization present original 
points of view. 

In a series of other chapters Dr. Sigerist studies’ the reciprocal influences of 
disease and religion, disease and philosophy, disease and science, disease and 
literature, art, and music. What is most interesting in the book is the original and 
brilliant form in which the problems are posed. In an attractive presentation of 
the historical references Dr. Sigerist summarizes in short but effective pictures 
some terrible stories, like those of the epidemics of plague in the Middle Ages, of 
the great famines in India, of the misery of the poor classes at the time of the 
Industrial Revolution, and he is able to stress the evolution of the ideas in the 
continuity of historical conflicts. 

The actual gains of science and civilization i in the fight against disease, despite 
all obstacles, bring him, at the end of a beautiful book, to a conclusion that is all 
the more heartening to those who know the scientific and the moral integrity of 
the author: “The more I study history, the more faith I have in the future of man- 
kind, and the less doubt of the ultimate result of the present conflict... . We may 
not see it, but our children or their children will. While we are struggling, the 
foundations are being laid for a new and better civilization.” 

Yale University ARTURO CASTIGLIONI 


- 
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Ancient and Medieval History 


THE EXCAVATION OF TELL BEIT MIRSIM. Volume III, THE IRON 
AGE. By William Foxwell Albright. With a chapter by James Leon Kelso and 
J. Palin Thorley. [The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
Volumes XXI-XXIL, for 1941-43, edited for the trustees by Millar Burrows 
and E. A. Speiser.] (New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Research. 
1943. Pp. xxvi, 229, plates 73. $4.00.) 


Wirs this publication the work on Tell Beit Mirsim, probably biblical Kirjath- 
sepher, comes to a “temporary close.” Four campaigns, 1926-32, were undertaken 
at the site, a provincial town on the edge of the Judean foothills, about eight miles 
from the city of Lachish. Probability of its identification with Kirjath-sepher is 
increased as a result of soundings made at the competing site of Tell Zaheriyeh. 
The latter proves to have been unoccupied from the end of the third millennium 
B.C. to the tenth century 3.c., during which period Kirjath-sepher surely existed. 

The primary concern of the volume is the Iron Age settlement at the site, the 
period of Israelite occupation. Nowhere else have so many well-preserved Israelite 
private houses been found. Artifacts excavated are not intrinsically rich but never- ` 
theless are of great value in reflecting the simple provincial life in Judea of the 
Israelite period, 

In the maze of strata marked by frequent traces of destruction the author reads 
the history of the place. Heavy ash deposits indicate a thorough burning of 
Town C during the last half of the thirteenth century 3.c., when Israelites were 
conquering Judea. The site was at once reoccupied, making use of the ruins in 
the rebuilding. Unwalled Town B seems to have been a farming community, for 
much of the excavated area was occupied by grain pits and silos, Its phase ended 
with its partial destruction, presumably by the Philistines after the battle of 
Ebenezer (ca. 1050 B.c.). The town was walled, probably by King David, but was 
violently destroyed soon afterward, apparently by the invasion of Shishak (ca. 
918 B.c.). 

Recovery was slow, but Town A was finally established. The new houses show 
a marked change from those of Town B. In part this may be due to the rise of a 
local textile industry as early as the eighth century 5.c., for stone pillars found 
within the houses may have been supports for looms. Scores of basketfuls of loom 
weights were excavated, and between twenty and forty plants for dyeing thread 
were discovered evenly distributed through the town. The new walls were erected, 
probably by Asa (914-874 B.c.). Town A reached its peak during the eighth 
century 3.c., and a decline began with its partial destruction when Sennacherib 
invaded Judea in 701 s.c. Destruction of part of the fortifications may have been 
accomplished by Nebuchadnezzar’s general in 598 3.c., and the town was finally 
violently destroyed and burned about 589 5.c. 
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Besides a full treatment of the Iron Age towns, the book contains a complete 
index to the four volumes now published about the site and a unique and scholarly 
technical study by J. L. Kelso and J. P. Thorley of the work of the potter in the 
Near East, with special reference to the ceramics of Tell Beit Mirsim. 

The author is an eminent archaeologist. The book is well written and its format 
is'excellent. Photographs, plans, and indexes are generously presented to illustrate 
the text and facilitate reference. The work is of great value to the archaeologist 
and of considerable interest to historians of antiquity. 


University of Chicago RAYMOND A. BowMAN 


THE POLITICAL MEETING PLACES OF THE GREEKS. By William .A. 
McDonald, Assistant Professor of Latin, Lehigh University. [The Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies in Archaeology, No. 34, edited by David M. Robinson. ] 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. xix, 308. $5.00.) 


Tue volumes of the “Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology” 
(edited. and sometimes written by Professor D. M. Robinson) contain for the 
most part Johns Hopkins dissertations and the reports of the excavations at 
Olynthus; they testify to the activity and scholarship of Professor Robinson. The 
book under review, apparently an enlarged dissertation, is one of the best of the 
series, Its great value lies in the careful use made of the evidence (ancient texts, 
commentaries, and excavation reports), in the author’s familiarity with most of 
the ancient sites under consideration, and above all in the fact that he was able to 
discuss his problems with all those scholars who were likely to be of help and 
assistance. McDonald’s book is therefore not only an original contribution to Greek 
archaeology but also a manual that will be of great use at home both to students 
and to teachers of Greek civilization, and in the field to those who study the 
ancient sites as well as to the excavators themselves (see T. L. Shoe, Classical 
Weekly, XXXVII [1943], 69). ' 

The two introductory chapters deal with “Crete in the Minoan Period” and 
with “Mainland Greece in Post-Homeric Times.” Because of the scarcity of the 
evidence and the autocratic character of political life in this early period, these two 
chapters merely provide an obscure setting for the miracle play of Greek 
democracy. 

The main bulk of the book contains a discussion of “Post-Homeric Times” 
and is divided into three chapters. The first deals with the “City Assemblies,” the 
meetings of the entire citizenry normally held in the open; the second contains an 
account of the “Federal Leagues,” the meetings of the international organizations; 
the third is concerned with the “City Coùncils,” the meetings of select bodies of 
representatives. “Literary and Epigraphical Evidence” is treated separately from 
“The Extant Meeting Places,” and the same problems are therefore occasionally 
- discussed twice. Yet the manual character of the book probably made this arrange- 
ment advisable. Within the chapters the material is presented in topographical 
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order, a large space naturally being taken up by the discussion of the political 
meeting places of the Athenians. It is here that the thoroughness and reliability 
of McDonald’s treatment (especially of the epigraphical evidence) can best be 
tested, for the evidence is extensive and for the most part well known. 

American readers will notice with pride that the discussion of Athens is largely 
(if not exclusively) based on archaeological and epigraphical studies conducted 
within the last fifteen years by American scholars and especially by members of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens and of the staff of the Ameri- 
can Excavations in the Athenian Agora (Homer Thompson’s article, mentioned * 
on p. 80, note 142, appeared in Hesperia, XII [1943], 269-301). 

McDonald's book, more than any other recent publication, calls to our mind 
the great progress that has been made in thé understanding of the working of 
the Athenian democracy. In 1816 Jefferson could write to Isaac H. Tiffany: 

It seems not to have occurred [to the Greeks] that where the citizens cannot 
meet to transact their business in person, they alone have the right to choose the 
agents who shall transact it.... The full experiment of a government democratical, 
but representative, was and is still reserved for us. . . . The introduction of this 
new principle of representative democracy has rendered useless almost everything 
written before on the structure of government. 

If Jefferson could write today, his statements would undoubtedly be more modest. 

It is interesting to notice, for instance, that the Athenian assembly met at dif- 
ferent places: the normal sessions were held on the Pnyx, but regular sessions 
were also held in the Piraeus and, at least once a year, in the theater of Dionysus. 
It is clear that the assembly which met in the theater, immediately after the 
Greater Dionysia, was held then and there because many citizens who lived at a 
distance from Athens and did not attend the regular sessions would be present 
in the city at the time of the festival and could subsequently take part in the as- 
sembly. This desire not to restrict the control of the political life to the urban 
population of Athens is emphasized, moreover, by the meetings held in the most 
populous district outside the city, the harbor of Piraeus. McDonald has shown 
that the assembly (and the council) held regular meetings in the Piraeus, and 

‘these meetings did not always concern themselves with matters pertaining to the 
harbor and to the navy. The conclusion must be drawn that the assembly met 
once in every prytany (that is, roughly speaking, once every month) in the Piraeus 
in order to give the people living in the harbor area an opportunity to participate 
in the political life, 

The council of Athens cannot be compared with any modern political body, 
since its members had no legislative power and since they were selected by lot. 
Yet it may be stated that the lot by which most Athenian magistrates were elected 

` was a far more representative principle of selection than is generally assumed, The 
carefully supervised, locally conducted scrutiny of the candidates made sure that 
only those well qualified would be admitted to the allotment, and the hazard of 
the lot prevented the rise of pressure groups of all kinds. It is true that the lot also 
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prevented the rise of political parties, but the character of the Athenian council as 
a kind of steering committee made the existence of parties within this committee 
unnecessary, if not undesirable (see McDonald's note. in Classical Weekly, 
XXXVIII [1944], 167-68). 

The preceding remarks were encouraged by McDonald’s opening observation 
that “a study of the political meeting places of the Greeks should include some 
account of the nature and development of the political bodies themselves.” To 
restrict the discussion to the treatment of architecture and topography would be 
just as unsatisfactory as to confine a study of American democracy to a collection 
‘of the various buildings in which our representatives and delegates meet, or to 
attempt an understanding of Christianity on the basis of preserved churches and 
chapels. This is not meant as a criticism of McDonald’s excellent book. He has 
given us for the first time a comprehensive and detailed description of the house 
in which democracy was born and nurtured. 


Yale University Antony E, RAUBITSCHEK 


BEDAE OPERA DE TEMPORIBUS, Edited by Charles W. Jones, Cornell Uni- 
versity. [The Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication No. 41.] (Cam- 
bridge: Mediaeval Academy of America. 1943. Pp. xiv, 416.) 


Dr. Jonzs’s book offers the first critical edition of Bede’s extant computistical 
works. This is preceded by a comprehensive discussion of the evolution of paschal 
reckoning from the early Christian centuries to the times of Bede and followed 
by extensive notes on the sources and character of his knowledge and teaching. 
All three parts of the book owe their exceptional value to the editor’s prolonged 
and intensive study of a stupendous body of manuscript material, as well as to 
his mastery of innumerable thorny problems posed by this material and raised 
by the existing literature. Whether he is right or not in all his decisions regarding 
textual readings and historical or computistical problems, there is no question that 
a substantial contribution to knowledge has been made. 

Bede’s De Temporibus, De Temporum Ratione, Epistola ad Wicthedum, and 
Epistola ad Plegwinam have hitherto been available in the editions of Giles, 
whence the reprints in Patrologia Latina were derived. Giles had little knowledge 
of manuscripts and less inclination to use them but took his texts practically 
unaltered from unreliable sixteenth and seventeenth century prints. By contrast, 
Jones lists 133 manuscripts of DTR, sixty-seven of DT, thirty-two of Ad 
Wicthedum, and four of Ad Plegwinam. He has examined the great majority of 
the manuscripts and collated a sufficient number to establish authentic texts. Only 
one manuscript of DTR and none of DT is of pre-Conquest English provenience, 
all the best early manuscripts being Continental. Because of the peculiar interest 
attaching to the Anglo-Saxon tradition of Bede, the editor might, perhaps, have 
searched English computi for fragmentary copies of these works. A few such 
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excerpts from DT and DTR in English manuscripts of saec. XI (early) and XII 
are noted in Anglia (LVIII [1934], 314, note 4), but they may derive from French 
exemplars brought to England during the Monastic reform. Jones’s editions 
surpass the earlier ones not only in an incomparably greater accuracy of the texts 
but also in the very careful listing of sources and identification of quotations at 
the foot of every page. Adding these references was in itself a task requiring 
much labor and learning. It is much to be regretted that cost of publication pre- 
cluded reproduction of all but a few of the tables which Bede included as part 
of his DTR and which are essential to a full understanding of his text. 

The introduction and much of the controversial argument in it are based on 
two principles: uniformity of Easter observances imposed by Rome on the Latin 
world, which earlier scholars have supposed, must be doubted; and much evidence 
for varying national and local observances hitherto unused must be considered. 
Armed with these principles, Jones is able to prove, for example, that of five 
“Trish forgeries” three are genuine works; that the Cyrillan Easter-table does con- 
stitute the first attempt to adapt the Alexandrian Easter reckoning to the Julian 
calendar; that this table was used by the church of Milan and spread to Gaul and 
Africa; that the “lost” Sirmond manuscript is preserved as Bodley 309; and that 
Columban represented the older and losing faction of two Irish schools of com- 
putists. The less initiated reader would have been assisted in finding his way 
through the maze of early medieval Easter observances if Jones had prefaced his’ 
discussion by a conspectus showing the main characteristics of all the schools he 
considers: what lunar limits, Easter (date) limits, date of equinox, type of lunar 
cycle, and method of numbering years each one adhered to. Such a synopsis, if it 
also noted the approximate periods during which each system was in vogue, would 
make it easier to follow Jones’s arguments as to how the systems traveled and 
when and where they overlapped or clashed. 

Jones’s greatest contribution to an understanding of Bede’s treatises them- 
selves is his demonstration that both DT and DTR were written as commentaries 
or elucidations of a computus, i.e., a book containing a calendar, tables, rules, and 
short tracts dealing with computation in general and the reckoning of Easter in 
particular; that such computi were first gathered together in Spain, partly from 
material acquired from Africa; that they traveled to Ireland and were there 
augmented and modified; and that not only Bede’s but also the later Carolingian 
interest in computistical science was largely stimulated by Irish thought and tradi- 
tions. The peculiar position of Bede, however, was that he distrusted his Irish 
sources, as indeed he had much reason to, and that he purified and corrected them 
‘as well as Isidore, his predecessor in the more general field of “science.” His 
critical ability and balanced judgment were unrivaled in the earlier Middle Ages. 

It is impossible within the limits of a review to do justice to the wealth and 
variety of subjects treated by Mr. Jones or to demonstrate adequately his erudition, 
acumen, and accuracy. But at least it should be emphasized that it is a tribute 
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and not a reproach that in so large a book the reviewer was able to find only some 
twenty errors, 


Yale University Hemrich HENEL 


A HISTORY OF DEEDS DONE BEYOND THE SEA. By William, Arch- 
bishop of Tyre. Translated and annotated by Emily Atwater Babcock and 
A. C. Krey. [Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, Number XXXV.] 
Two volumes. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. xii, 556; 553. 
$13.50.) i 
ProsasLy the most significant translation of any medieval source made in our 

generation, Babcock and Krey’s William of Tyre offers an example of the excellent 

work in the field of translations produced under the editorship of Professor Austin 

P. Evans in the “Records of Civilization.” 

William of Tyre’s history of the crusades has long been recognized as one of 
the great works of medieval historiography. The first translation thereof was 
made into French in the thirteenth century; from it Caxton in 1481 made the 
first and only previous English translation, And the good Caxton, for all his many 
virtues, lacked certain qualities that are considered essential by modern scholarship. 
Careful translation and accurate and authoritative documentation now make 
available a definitive English edition of this famous history. 

Archbishop William spent some seventeen years writing his history. Professor 
Krey has spent more than twenty in studying William, his works, and the society 
in which he lived. The results of these years of study are to be found ‘in the in- 
troduction and notes to the present work. Unfortunately the limitations of space 
and the cost of producing such a long work, which necessitated the reduction to 
a minimum of the footnotes, deprived us of much that Professor Krey might have 
said about the crusades and the kingdom of Jerusalem, but nothing has been 
omitted that throws any light on the person or work of the archbishop-historian 
himself. Every quotation employed by William has been carefully identified, thus 
revealing William's familiarity with both sacred and profane literature; every point 
that illustrates any quality or tendency in William's writings or scholarship is 
emphasized. The one major defect in William's history is a certain carelessness in 
chronological details; Professor Krey has corroborated or corrected every date 
given. It is evident that Krey was far more interested in chronology than geog- 
raphy, and his concern for geography far exceeds that for genealogy. In the opinion 
of the present reviewer the work suffers from the lack of genealogical tables which 
` would explain the sometimes complicated relationships mentioned in the text, and ` 
it is extremely unfortunate that the two maps which are included in the two 
volumes should be so small and general that they show only the more obvious 
places, leaving the reader in doubt as to the exact location and present identity 
of many of the more obscure places referred to by William. In the enforced 
absence of footnotes identifying personal and geographical names mentioned in the 
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text, genealogical tables and more detailed maps would have been useful. Á section 
in the introduction explaining the complicated political situation in the Moslem 
world at the time of the First Crusade would also have been a useful addition to 
the critical apparatus of the work. 

In the introduction Professor Krey establishes the chronology of William's 
life and writings and estimates the historical qualities of his work. While some 
of his claims for William’s objectivity and lack of prejudice may seem a bit over- 
enthusiastic in view of the archbishop’s marked clerical bias, his partisanship for 
Daimbert and his animosity toward Arnulf of Chocques and the Templars, they 
are well borne out by his restraint in describing such events as the elevation of 
Heraclius to the patriarchate. If William is too much of a cleric to forego the 
opinion that God gave victory to the weak to demonstrate His omnipotence 
(H, 434), he is enough of a critical historian to estimate and evaluate the causes 
of strength and weakness in the kingdom in a thoroughly modern manner 
(II, 406-408). And if he occasionally becomes confused in the names of some of the 
chief Moslem leaders, his knowledge of the Moslem world compares most favor- 
ably with that of the Christian evidenced by the best Arab historians. There is, 
moreover, in his narrative a refreshing lack of unending detail about battles. 

The translation is readably free but at the same time gives an extremely faithful 
rendition of the original. The translation of frivolas as “worthless” and interpretes 
as “interpreters,” rather than “intermediaries” or “emissaries” (II, 77, 79), is open 
to question, especially since in the latter case the agents operating between two 
Frankish principals would hardly be interpreters. But such criticism can be made 
of any translation, and the present is on the whole a most excellent text, and due 
credit should be given Mrs. Babcock for her long and exacting labors in producing 
it. The question whether Elinand of Tiberias might have been a cleric (II, 142, 
note 11).could have been readily solved by reference to H. Pirie-Gordon’s “Reign- 
ing Princes of Galilee” (English Historical Review, XXVII [1912], 452), where 
Elinand is clearly shown to have been not only prince of Galilee in the period 
around 1142-48 but also the nephew of William de Buris and the father of that 
Eschive who took the principality to her husband, Walter de St. Omer. 

In such a lengthy work it would be exceptional if there were not here and 
there some minor point on which a reviewer could seize for criticism, and the 
remarkable thing is that there are in these two long volumes so amazingly few. 
The physical format of the books is attractive, and this reviewer failed to find a 
single misprint in the 1,021 pages of the two volumes. The index is comprehensive, 
though unfortunately based on given rather than on family names. 

The work is one which must appeal to all medievalists and will be especially 
cherished by teachers of medieval history who can at long last refer their students 
to this most interesting and important contemporary history of the crusades and 
the kingdom of Jerusalem. ` 


University of Pennsylvania Jonn L. LAMoNTE 
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THE DEVIL AND THE JEWS: THE MEDIEVAL CONCEPTION OF THE 
JEW AND ITS RELATION TO MODERN ANTISEMITISM. By Joshua 
Trachtenberg. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 279. $3.50.) 


Tu timeliness of this book need not be stressed. Absurdly vile prejudices and 
abysmally ignorant beliefs about the Jews are so obviously a curse of our own 
time that one's first reaction to a book which points to the remoter origins of anti- 
Semitism is to wish it had not been written. It makes the medievalist particularly 
unhappy to be reminded of the black side of a civilization which he would like 
to remember only for the greatness of its positive contributions to the modern 
world, But if it is an unpleasant subject it is nonetheless an important one; for it is 
recurrently necessary to try, however vainly, to eradicate prejudices by showing 
how deeply they are rooted not in the healthy soil but in the maggot-crawling 
dung of the past. Yet at the same time one must not forget what roots the fertile 
soil nourished. 

Mr. Trachtenberg shows how the Nordic-Rosenberg-Hitler propaganda arose 
in the medieval conception of the Jew and persisted in steady continuity, espe- 
cially in the lower ranks of the Christian laity and clergy, through the early 
modern period down to the present. True, the papacy officially urged toleration 
upon Christendom (though the ultimate responsibility for the evil, the author 
thinks, lay with the official church); but chiefly from the time of the crusade, 
prompted by priests and on occasion by princes, the people as a whole came to 
believe that the Jews were children of the devil and followers of Antichrist; that 
they practiced the ugliest sorcery and magic; that they poisoned Christians and, 
of course, caused the Black Death; that they loved to desecrate the Host; that for 
their devilish ritual they engaged in murder and required the blood of Christian 
children; and that they were an ever-ready “fifth column,” betraying Visigothic 
Spain to the Moors, Russia to the Mongols, Spain again to the Moors in the 
sixteenth century, the empire to the Turks, and Germany to the Allies and com- 
munism. No matter that Christians were as superstitious as they said the Jews 
were, no matter that Christians practiced magic and were frequently guilty of 
usury, nonetheless they eagerly accused the Jews of all these things and more. 
Mr. Trachtenberg finds that while individual Jews sometimes bought and sold 
slaves (he could have found many a Christian parallel) and practiced usury, the 
accusation of magic, sorcery, and witchcraft was almost totally unjustified—and 
no doubt he is right. 

All this is familiar to most historians. The justification I find in the work is 
that ‘it might jolt readers,either out of their complacency or out of their prejudices. 
It is doubtful that any number of such books will ever triumph over what too 
many people wish to believe in this century of troubles. 

But what is the value of this book on the scholarly side? By and fare it is no 
original contribution to knowledge; it is based on modern works, but on many 
sound ones. While this is adequate in a work of popularization, I am not alto- 
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gether content that the author most frequently quotes documents from secondary 

. works. An occasional inconsistency appears: E. B. Osborn is quoted (p. 14), with 
` approbation, as saying that “The medieval mind was ready to believe anything 
and everything—especially if there were any kind of written evidence for it”; on 
page 18, with equal approbation, Cecil Roth, that “the medieval mind was as 
keen, as logical and as eminently reasonable as is ours.” The Jewish profana- 
tion of the Host is connected (p. 109) with the official establishment of. the 
doctrine of transubstantiation in 1215, but a story is then told (p. 111) about 
an attempted profanation in the tenth century. As for omissions, I find no discus- 
sion of the rationale of toleration offered by the theologians of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. To examples of Christian prejudices could be added a famous one from the 
twelfth century: Peter the Venerable held it against the Jews that in Spain their 
sacred books were copied on filthy rags—one of the earliest references to the 
appearance of paper in the West! The'causes of the development of hatred toward — 
the Jews are not satisfactorily developed. Finally, there is perhaps a little too 
much obvious irony at the expense of Christians, given the nature of their own 
political, economic, and social problems; and certain popes’ efforts to protect the 
Jews deserve as much credit as Frederick II’s commission, which exculpated the 
Jews from the guilt of using Christian blood. Moreover, as Professor Oskar Hagen 
reminds me, the thirteenth century statue of Synagoga at Strasbourg offers no 
maligning or caricature: the Jewish church is represented as beautiful, sensitive, 
graceful, and dignified. But on the whole Mr. Trachtenberg successfully proves 
his thesis—not a difficult thing, after all, to do. 


University of Wisconsin Garnes Posr 


FRANCISCAN PAPERS, LISTS, AND DOCUMENTS. By 4. G. Little. 
[Publications of the University of Manchester, No. CCLXXXIV, Historical 
Series No. LXXXI,] (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 1943. Pp. 
xiii, 262. 215.) 

For fifty years the name A. G. Little has been associated with English 
Franciscan scholarship. These have been fruitful decades devoted to the research 
for documents, the editing of source texts, and the writing of books, articles, and 
papers. In the range of subjects treated have been studies of the Oxford Fran- 
ciscans; critical editions of the works of Eccleston, Bacon, and Pecham; reports 
on recently discovered Franciscan documents; and a comprehensive series of 
essays on the mendicants and medieval life. 

The present work comprises virtually no new materials. It is offered in sub- 
stitution for the author’s earlier plan to supply a new edition of the Studies in 
English Franciscan History. Its limitations and its values consist in the fact that 
a series of highly useful but scattered papers are here brought together in ac- 
cessible form. Those selected, somewhat arbitrarily but with a rare sense of 
representivity and unity, were originally produced for a variety of specific oc- 
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casions, mainly from 1920 to 1930. The result is a collection curiously typical of 
the manner in which Dr. Little habitually focuses the unifying relationship of 
things great and small. Each of the papers exhibits his characteristic attention to 
meticulous detail, his charming introduction of translated portions of the sources 
at just the opportune time, and his uncompromising insistence on careful docu- 
mentation. 

The introductory paper is a fitting commemoration of Francis seventh cen- 
tenary. One of the most pertinent and enjoyable writings is a comparative study 
of Franciscan and Dominican chroniclers, Dr. Little's continuing preoccupation 
with the problems of learning is shown by his inclusion of a paper on the Fran- 
ciscan School at Oxford (one of his best) and of another on the Minorite role in 
the founding of the Faculty of Theology at Cambridge. There is also a well- 
balanced résumé on Roger Bacon and Bacon scholarship. The last of the papers 
is a mellowed recounting of the gentle ways and beautiful genius of Paul Sabatier, 
with a discriminating evaluation of his contribution to Franciscan studies. 

The lists “have been selected as giving a necessary framework for a history of 
the English Franciscans.” Here, painstakingly assembled, are the names and 
data associated with provincial ministers, provincial chapters, and custodies and 
houses in the Pranciscan province of England. 

The documents, now presented for the first time, are chosen with an eye to 
illustrating activities not elsewhere treated in the collection. Episcopal licenses to 
hear confession and a fifteenth century sermon, “written in Latin with an admix- 
ture of English,” make up this section of the work. 

The present reviewer is deeply grateful for this book. Other readers who 
have learned the measure of Dr. Little’s leadership will also welcome this con- 
venient, indexed edition of invaluable but hitherto unco-ordinated studies. 


Duke University R. C. Perry 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH FEUDAL BARONY. 

_ By Sidney Painter. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 

Political Science, Series LXI, Number 3.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
1943. Pp. 211, xiv. $2.00.) 


Tue English feudal barony is a difficult subject, and any new light upon it is 
sure to be welcomed. Professor Painter treats it both from the viewpoint of baronial 
financial and administrative interests and from that of constitutional history. He 
agrees with M. Bloch that there is much to be said for a broad preliminary survey 
even if its conclusions must be tentative. Although he has used the Fine Rolls and 
Inquisitions post-mortem far more extensively than has been usual, Mr. Painter 
recognizes that source material is incomplete for many phases of the work. He has 
sometimes re-examined standard accounts to good effect, notably Round’s reckon- 
ing of the Anglo-Norman baronies. A notable product of his research is an unusual 
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amount of data about individual barons and their holdings. Among the definite 
conclusions may be noted one to the effect that evidence of a forty-day term of 
military service is inconclusive. The king’s rights over feudal marriages and the 
matter of disparagement are studied with exceptional thoroughness. 

Marked changes in the constitutional position of the English barony of the 
twelfth century are evidenced by shifts in the levy of scutage and in the following 
century by a great reduction in quotas of feudal military service exacted by the 
crown. A countervailing measure, too little known, is found in an act of 1275 
which supplements knights’ fees with socage land, an important part of most 
baronies, as the basis for the levy of the two feudal aids of that day. The per- 
sistence of the usage is clearly shown in the collection of the aid of 1401 for the 
marriage of the daughter of Henry IV. The introduction from 1277 of paid 
military service changed a fundamental obligation of baronage to crown and laid 
the basis of the fourteenth century contract plan of service. The changes in the 
military system give the best vindication of Professor Painter’s judgment that by 
1350 baronies were no longer feudal. 

It is much more difficult to agree with some of the interpretations based on 
his demonstration that the barons who attended the national assembly in the 
thirteenth century often were not tenants-in-chief in the older sense. The “full 
curia regis” is a conception hardly justified by recorded evidence. Even in the 
Norman and Angevin periods there is good reason to believe that the number 
qualified as barons was much in excess of that summoned by the king to attend 
his assembly. When Henry II reinforced the body on one notable occasion, he 
hardly went further than to call barons of the first rank. Moreover, the Magna 
Carta recognizes the necessity of taking up business when all those summoned do 
not attend. The fact that Edward I increased so decidedly the number of lay 
nobles summoned—from thirty-seven in 1283 to an average of eighty-three for 
his last nine parliaments, and on one occasion to ninety-eight—may be explained 
in the main by the evidence brought out by Professor Painter that into the com- 
pany of tenants-in-chief de corona were introduced tenants of honors which had 
escheated to the crown. In preference to the theory that the rule laid down in the 
Magna Carta remained a “dead letter,” insofar as the summons of the greater 
barons was concerned, may be set the view that it stated the usage of Henry II. 
The names of persons summoned to parliament in 1300 show a striking identity 
with those called to render military service, thus indicating that the service in 
both cases was still regarded fundamentally as resting on the obligation of tenants- 
in-chief to the crown. The view that Henry II summoned “whomsoever he 
would” is incautious, as well as the one that from this time on tenure by barony 
had no connection with summons to parliament. On the other hand, twice in the 
time of Edward II all lay nobles summoned to parliament, with the exception of 
the earls, are bracketed as barones, but this is the act of chancery clerks based 
apparently on precedent without regard for legal tests, The idea of hereditary 
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peerage seems to be emphasized when kings from Edward II on called a reduced 
number of lay nobles to parliament, thus creating a fixed expectancy of summons 
in the families of those who were still left on the chancery list. 

The actual status of the parliamentary barons of the fifteenth century deserves 
closer examination than it has received. The last general feudal military summons 
was in 1327, yet feudal wardships and marriages, the source of a lucrative revenue 
of the crown, were abolished only in 1660. In the time of Henry VI, land still 
was held by knight service, but this might be merely the name of a fixed rental 
paid the crown. Homage to the king was systematically taken until 1460, as the 
Fine Rolls show, and feudal relief had not disappeared from records of the 1430's, 
although, so far as known, these are fragmentary. It is to be hoped that someday 
Professor Painter may attack this and other phases of a declining feudalism with 
as much success as that evinced in dealing with a much earlier time. 


University of California Wurm A. Morris 


ESSAYS IN THE CONCILIAR EPOCH. By E. F. Jacob. [Tout Memorial Pub- 
lication Fund, Publications of the University of Manchester, No. CCLXXXTII, 
Historical Series No. LXXX.] (Manchester: Manchester University Press. 
1943. Pp. viii, 192. r0s.6d.) 


Proressor Jacob deserves much credit for his ten admirable essays. They are 
well written and provided with adequate documentation. The subjects he has dis- 
cussed reveal not so much a “waning of the Middle Ages” as a prelude to modern 
civilization. Refreshing is the study of conciliar thought, which has been eloquently 
analyzed in the first essay. Here we find that Gerson and his learned teacher, 
Pierre d'Ailly, prepared the way for modern democracy: “D'Ailly makes it clear 
that all office derives from the community, which has the right to elect its rulers.” 
Particularly illuminating are the four essays on the English contributions to at- 
tempted reforms of the church. We are pleased to learn that Ockham did much 
more than Marsilius of Padua to “change people's views about the nature of the 
spiritual power and to shake the papal system at its very foundations.” But the 
writer has not convinced us that Professor Mcllwain was mistaken in his inter- 
pretation of Ockham's views on the right of laymen to interpret the Bible as they 
see fit (pp. 86-105). Another English author who deserves more than passing at- 
tention is Fortescue; his work on the law of Nature and the importance of local 
laws and customs is excellent (pp. 112-13). 

The essay on the “Brethren of the Common Life” is delightful and evinces 
a true understanding of the Devotio Moderna, which is not widely found. The 
footnote on page 121, however, fails to mention the edition of all the letters by 
Gerard Groote in one volume, published by W. Mulder, formerly the rector of the 
Catholic University of Nijmegen. British scholarship is beginning at last to grasp 
the far-reaching influence of the two institutions founded by Groote. The second, 
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called the Congregation of Windesheim, has received proper attention in the 
fascinating article by G. G. Coulton in Speculum (XVII [1943]); Coulton agrees 
with Jacob in regarding the Devotio Moderna as the outstanding religious revival 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Significant is the quotation from a work by a a aaa scholar whom 
Jacob unfortunately does not name: 


It has been pointed out that the early Protestant reformers assumed that in the 
fifteenth century true devotion was found only among a few persecuted disciples 
of John Wyclif; and that “this misrepresentation of the century of the Imitatio 
Christi has persisted and obscured the whole history of English prose.” 

Jacob argues correctly that the Imitation of Christ must be looked upon as the 
gospel of the Devotio Moderna and that the medieval epoch closed with a tre- 
mendous outburst of religious fervor. His interpretation of Cusa’s work is also 
very useful. 


University of Michigan ALBERT HYMA 


Modern European History 


BRITISH BOROUGH CHARTERS, 1307-1660. Edited by Martin Weinbaum, 
Assistant Professor of History, Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: Macmillan Company. 1943. 
Pp. lxvii, 241. $5.00.) 


In 1913 Adolphus Ballard published a volume entitled British Borough 
Charters, 1042-1216—a volume which, in spite of all its merits, has tended to 
drive insane an increasing number of conscientious students. In Ballard’s edition 
every charter was chopped into as many fragments as suited his arbitrary plan of 
arrangement. To find the contents of a single document, accordingly, one has to 
obtain from a table a cabbalistic series of letters and numerals and then refer to 
as many scattered sections and subsections. And the same plan, with mild editorial 
misgivings, was followed by Mr. Tait in the second volume, British Borough 
Charters, 1216-1307, which was published in 1923. 

In this third volume, very happily, Mr. Weinbaum has discarded the earlier 
plan in favor of another. The charters from 1307 to 1660 are individually 
calendared—county by county for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. An 
analytical index summarizes their contents according to the system adopted for 
the preceding volumes. The improvement, to which the editor was driven by 
utter despair of the Ballard-Tait arrangement, is obvious. One may now find in a 
single paragraph, chronologically listed, the citation of a particular charter and 
a brief statement of its provisions. If quotation of the original Latin and a transla- 
tion had been needed, they could easily have been supplied; but in this latter 
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period the exact phraseology of a royal grant becomes a matter of secondary 
importance. 

As to the scope of the present volume, it was brought down to the year 1660 
because, Mr. Weinbaum points out, the Restoration coincides “with the broadening 
influence on municipal history of state legislation,” and by then “borough charters 
as such have reached the true end of their historical career.” Once more the list 
of chartered towns is appreciably lengthened by the traditional method of giving 
to new communities the established privileges of old ones. Besides, the great 
majority of charters to the more ancient boroughs merely confirm or extend such 
liberties as many of them had already enjoyed. The result, to quote the editor, was 
“a concentration and intensification [of rights], with the universal acceptance in 
the end of the corporate and free borough as their constitutional framework and 
the charter of incorporation as the most Ronipreheative statement of all attainable 
privileges.” 

- Lack of space prevents adequate discussion of the subject here. For a clear 
exposition of municipal development in the British Isles during the later Middle 
Ages, the interested reader must turn to Mr. Weinbaum’s own introduction, as 
well as to his little book on The Incorporation of Boroughs (Manchester, 1937). 


Cornell University CARL STEPHENSON 


THE RUSSIAN FUR TRADE, 1550-1700. By Raymond H. Fisher. [University 
of California Publications in History, Volume XXXI.] (Perkele Har 
of California Press. 1943. Pp. xi, 275. $3.00.) 


A cHaracTeRIsTIC change has taken place recently in the approach of the 
students of both Spanish and Russian colonial administration to their task. The 
traditional attitude in that field overemphasized the negative aspects of the activi- 
ties of the Spaniards in America and the Russians in Siberia, so that in the pres- 
entation of each case the historiams seemed to have had no other objective than 
to record all the deeds of greed and cruelty and to furnish the reader with proper 
moral lessons. Recently, however, there has been a tendency to study the problems 
of the colonial administration with less bias and more understanding, to examine 
in detail economic institutions and administrative methods in both their scope 
and content, The soundness of the new approach is self-evident. It is represented, 
in the field of Spanish colonial administration, by such works as Lesley Byrd 
Simpson, The Encomienda in New Spain (1929), and George A. Kubler, “Popula- 
tion Movements in Mexico,” Hispanic American Historical Review (November, 
1942); and in the field of Russian colonial administration by two recent mono- 
graphs by Professor Robert J. Kerner’s students: George V. Lantzeff, Siberia in the 
Seventeenth Century, and Raymond H. Fisher, The Russian Fur Trade (both 
published in 1943). The last of the two books on Siberia is the subject of the 
present review, but, as they supplement each other, the reader interested in the 
field is advised to read both of them. 
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Dr. Fisher opens his book with a brief survey of the early Russian fur trade, 
after which he gives a clear outline’ of the role of furs in the opening of Siberia as 
well as in its conquest; this is followed 'by a chapter on the “Acquisition of Furs 
by the Muscovite State.” The next two chapters deal with the “Preservation of 
the State’s Fur Trade” and the “Depletion of the Supply of Fur-bearing Animals.” 
He discusses, in what is the very core of the book, the “Fur Income of the State” 
and “Disposal of Furs by the State.” Chapter 1x deals with “Private Trade in 
Furs,” and chapters x and xr with “Exports of Furs”—to Europe and Asia, re- 
spectively, The last chapter, “The Importance of the Russian Fur Trade,” is a 
general conclusion. An excellent bibliography adds much to the value of the book. 

As may be seen from this summary of the contents, Dr. Fisher’s monograph 
is well planned. It is based upon the author’s exhaustive knowledge of both printed 
source material and secondary works, used, in most cases, with sound discrimina- 
tion and excellent judgment. It is in a sense a pioneering enterprise, since no 
systematic study of the Russian fur trade of such scope and comprehensiveness 
has been thus far available in any language. Although the book is full of statistics 
and factual data, the material is so well organized and presented and the place 
of the fur trade in the history both of Russia and of the outside world so clearly 
outlined that it makes fascinating reading. In the author’s words, “America filled 
Spain’s galleons with Gold and Silver; India furnished England’s merchants with 
a vast and wealthy market. Siberia offered Russia neither of these. Siberia’s 
greatest resource was its abundant sables, among the finest furs in the world” 
(p. 17). One may take exception to the author’s statement that Siberia offered 
Russia no precious metals; such a statement is too categorical. In another passage 
(p. 25) Dr. Fisher himself mentions silver mines exploited by Stroganovs, “the 
Fuggers of Russia.” It is true, however, that in this period Siberian metals played 
a very minor role as an incentive for colonization. In a general way, then, Dr. 
Fisher is quite right when he says that “furs were the Russian equivalent of the 
mercantilist “gold fund’” (p. 233). Also, “furs were Russia’s greatest export in 
the sixteenth and the seventeenth century” (p. 232). 

Sociologically, the outstanding role of the state in the Russian fur trade was 
one of its most important features. “The state not only participated in the fur 
trade, but was also the biggest operator in the trade” (p. 48). While Dr. Fisher’s 
statement that “no distinction existed between the tsar as ruler and the tsar as mer- 
chant” is again too categorical and cannot be accepted without reservations, ad- 
mittedly “the tsar was himself an enterpriser, indeed the greatest in Russia” 
(p. 48). Irrespective of the role of the tsar, the section of the treasury that handled 
furs and fur trade may be considered, in a sense, as a precursor of the commissariat 
of foreign trade of the Soviet Union; in any case, from the historical point of view, 
there was much similarity in the function of the two institutions. “The state 
obtained its furs in three distinct ways—in the form of tribute or iasak from the 
natives; as a tithe imposed on the Russian promyshlenniks [hunters and trappers] 
and traders; and by purchase” (p. 49). 
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The technique of acquisition as well as the general organization of state 
machinery in handling the fur business is lucidly described by Dr. Fisher. In a 
way, it was a model organization, and perhaps one of its most remarkable fea- 
tures was the state's leniency and restraint in regard to the Siberian natives. Ás 
Dr. Fisher puts it, the state “was guided in its stipulations by enlightened self- 
interest” (p. 74). Of course, the state was not always able to control the activities 
of its own agents on the spot, which somewhat undermined the validity of the 
system and on many occasions marred the good intentions of the Muscovite 
rulers. While attaching great importance to the fur trade, Dr. Fisher disputes the 
usually accepted figures derived from the estimate of a seventeenth century writer, 
Kotoshikhin, as being set too high. Extracting his data from local reports and 
tabulating them, Dr. Fisher comes to the conclusion that the highest value of the 
annual fur income in the seventeenth century was 125,000 rubles, as against the 
figure 600,000 given by Kotoshikhin, 

It is not only the state which profited from the fur trade. In the first half of 
the ‘seventeenth century, private traders and promyshlenniks carried out of Siberia 
through the Mangazeia region alone more furs than the state obtained from all 
of Siberia (p. 179). It is obvious that the development of the fur trade resulted 
in considerable strengthening of the Russian commercial class (p. 147); and, 
incidentally, that class was never as weak as Dr. Fisher suggests it was. While 
Dr. Fisher's treatment of his main subject—the Siberian fur output—is funda- 
- mentally sound and competent, his first chapter, “The Early Russian Fur Trade,” 
where the author depended not on his own research but on the secondary litera- 
ture, is open to criticism on many points. To refer the decline of the commercial 
state of Kiev and the shift, in Russia, “from an exchange economy to agricultural 
economy—and to concomitant feudalism”—to refer all that to “the exhaustion of 
the fur resources of the forest regions of the Dnieper river basin” (pp. 2, 3) as 
its main cause, is to exaggerate unduly the role of a factor which was but one of 
the minor contributing causes of the change. 


Yale University GEORGE VERNADSKY 


ENGLAND'S ROAD TO SOCIAL SECURITY, FROM THE STATUTE OF 
` LABORERS IN 1349 TO THE BEVERIDGE REPORT OF 1942. By 
Karl de Schweinitz. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. 

Pp. x, 281. $3.00.) 

This volume is designed to be of value to administrators of social security, to 
college students in sociology, political science, and economics, and to those who 
seek a deeper understanding of the past than is found in political history. Even 
the advanced student of social and economic history will find it a convenient 
reference book, i 

There is one implication embodied in the work to which some exception may 
well be taken. It is said that for over six hundred years England has been trying 
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to solve the problem of insecurity for her people, and because of this “unique 
and consistent effort” the experience of England forms a valuable blueprint on 
social planning for the world of the future. The assumption of the author seems 
to be that the story since 1349 is a continuous development in the direction of 
providing a satisfactory economic basis of life for the masses. Yet the facts as they 
are presented in that part of the book dealing with the period before the present 
century show that for more than five hundred years after 1349 the efforts of the 
government tended to repress and not to redeem the masses. Such social security 
as there was, was concerned with finding the delicate balance which would 
enable the “poor” to keep body and soul together without subjecting the upper 
classes to the burdens of higher wages, shorter hours, or heavy taxes. I take it that 
this is contrary to the modern concept of social security, which envisages the 
maintenance of a standard of comfort at a level considerably above the minimum 
requirements of subsistence, with little regard for expense. The newer policy 
came late in the six-hundred-year period under discussion, as a compound of 
pietism, positivism, socialism, the depression of 1873-86, “universal” suffrage, the 
appearance of the Labor party, and the desire of statesmen to do something to stay 
in office. 

Nevertheless, this is an interesting and important book. It puts together a lot 
of English social legislation and endeavors to get at the factors responsible for 
current policies. The underlying social philosophy of each period is brought out, 
and rather uniquely Dr. de Schweinitz ties in from time to time the contemporary 
Continental ideas about pauperism and its remedy. Vives’ essay on the relief of 
the poor is noticed, as are the Hamburg and Munich systems of poor relief of the 
eighteenth century. There are excellent chapters on the social insurance program 
of the early twentieth century and on the public assistance board of the 1930’s. 
The volume concludes with an enthusiastic summary of the Beveridge report. In 
a subsequent reprint, occasional errors, such as the reference to Ridley as arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the designation of the Ordnance of Labourers of 1349 
as the “Statute of Laborers” (which did not come until 1351), should be corrected. 
There is a unique system of footnote citation which seekers after new things 
may find interesting. . 
University of Illinois . F.C. Drerz 


JOHN AMOS COMENIUS: THAT INCOMPARABLE MORAVIAN. By 
Matthew Spinka. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. ix, 177. 
$2.00.) i 
Tms scholarly and carefully documented account of the life, dominant in- 

terests, and work of Comenius, published to commemorate the three hundred 

and fiftieth anniversary of his birth, presents the reader with a wealth of informa- 
tion and especially insight not found in earlier biographies of the “incomparable 

Moravian.” 
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The quality and scope of this small volume reflect Professor Spinka's breadth 
of intellectual, social, and spiritual interests, his sensitivity to historical values, and 
his unique fitness for the task to which he set himself. Born and educated prior 
to his fifteenth year in Czechoslovakia, he selected as the subject of his doctor’s 
thesis at the University of Chicago the “Irenic Program of Comenius”; later he 
translated two of Comenius’ works: The Bequest of the Unity of Brethren (1940) 
and The Labyrinth of the World (1942). 

Professor Spinka is the first biographer to use the entire preserved fragment 
of Comenius’ autobiography. Instead of confining himself, as most previous biog- 
raphers have done, to the efforts of Comenius in the fields of pansophy and educa- 
tional reform, Professor Spinka portrays Comenius’ burning interest not only in 
these two causes but in the third dominant purpose of his life, the unification of 
all Christian sects, Catholic as well as Protestant. 

An introductofy chapter presenting the political and sectarian conditions, “On 
the Eve of the Thirty Years’ War,” is followed by. an account of Comenius’ 
parentage, childhood, youth, education, his ordination as a priest of the Unity of 
Brethren, the series of overwhelming tragedies with which his life was beset, and 
his untiring efforts amid baffling conditions in behalf of the three great causes to 
which his life was dedicated. 

Despite the breadth of treatment there is no neglect of Comenius’ contribution 
to the philosophy and reform of education. The many men of influence, rulers 
and statesmen, who sought his advice and implored him to undertake the reform 
of schools in their respective jurisdictions are convincing evidence of the recogni- 
tion Comenius gained in his own time and of the influence he wielded. Professor 
Spinka makes clear that the educational and spiritual vision of Comenius was 
equaled by his social vision. Just as the proposal for an ecumenical council of all 
Christian sects “was a forerunner of modern ecumenical conferences such as were 
held in Oxford and Edinburgh recently” (p. 100), his Panegersia is a forerunner 
of the “one-world” social philosophy now being promulgated and popularized. 

The concluding chapter, “Footprints on the Sands of Time,” summarizes the 
evidences of the recognition gained by the great Moravian in his own time and 
justifies considering him “the father of modern educational theory and’ practice” 
(p. 153), an evangel of Christian ecumenicity, a world citizen, and one of the 
“earliest advocates of the integrated scientific world-view” (p. 155). 


University of California Fiercuer Harper SWIFT 


THE WILTSHIRE WOOLLEN INDUSTRY IN THE SIXTEENTH AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. By G. D. Ramsay, Fellow and Tutor of 
St. Edmund Hall. [Oxford Historical Series.] (New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1943. Pp. 149. $3.25.) 

Deraitep studies of particular industries or regions in the middle period of 

English economic history have long been needed, if only to substantiate the daring 
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generalizations of Ashley, Cunningham, and the other pioneers. George Unwin 
led the way, and Professor Herbert Heaton provided the model some twenty 
years ago in his study of the Yorkshire woolen industry. To help fill the gap, 
Mr. Ramsay contributes an excellent study of that section of the west country 
woolen industry which was concentrated in Wiltshire, The location of the industry 
in the valleys from Malmesbury down around the plain to Salisbury, the changes 
in techniques, product, and organization during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and its vicissitudes amid the confusion of government regulation, foreign 
policy, economic distress, and civil war are all considered. 

In degree and extent the structure of the west-country industry often differed 
from practice elsewhere, and Mr. Ramsay’s ingenious search for possible sources 
has made clear some very interesting relationships of the industry and its member- 
ship to the general life of the times. In organization the extension of manufacture 
and markets increased the variety and influence of the middlemen involved. The 
wool broggers of the sixteenth century were joined in the next century by the 
market spinners, while the clothiers always tended to dominate the trade. Some 
of the latter, Stumpe, Kynge, and Hedges, become creatures of flesh and blood as 
Mr. Ramsay cleverly reconstructs their lives and times, their conflicts not only 
with their own workfolk but also with the landed families of the county who 
begrudged them the social and political position their economic importance 
deserved. 

The relationship of the industry to the government follows a revealing pattern. 
Tudor regulation, based on aulnage and apprenticeship, grew slack in the early 
seventeenth century, partly as a result of squabbling between crown and parlia- 
ment and partly because the great motive force behind the maintenance of such 
regulations, the Merchant Adventurers, was losing its power. The personal gov- 
ernment of Charles I effected an interesting but brief revival of government super- 
vision, but the coming of industrial laissez-faire could not long be denied. 

The course of the trade’s prosperity is remarkable not so much for the Tudor 
golden age of broadcloth manufacture, the mid-century depression, and the sub- 
sequent revival early in the seventeenth century but rather for the modest recovery 
of the Wiltshire cloth industry after the disaster of the Cockayne experiment 
and the great depression of the 1620’s. Other less fortunate clothing counties were 
unable to discover new products or new markets to effect this recovery. 

In its wealth of detail such an intense examination of a local industry is both 
a mine and an inspiration for all students of economic history. Since the war inter- 
rupted the publication if not the composition of the book, it would be unfair to 
tax Mr. Ramsay with any lacunae in the work. Yet this reviewer cannot allow 
to pass unanswered an attitude of mind expressed by Mr. Ramsay which seems 
most unfortunate. In several places (notably pp. 100-101) the author admits that 
large national movements in politics and foreign policy directly influenced the 
Wiltshire industry but then proceeds to dissociate himself from “any considera- 
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tion” of them as “outside the range of the local historian.” In point of fact Mr. 
Ramsay has frequently and cogently related these larger movements to his local 
industry, and surely, if this basic purpose of the monograph is forsworn, local 
history becomes mere antiquarianism. 


Yale University T. C. MENDENHALL 


THE DUKE: BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND ACHIEVE- 
MENTS OF ARTHUR WELLESLEY, 1ST DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Richard Aldington. (New York: Viking Press. 1943. Pp. vi, 405. $3.75.) 


“THE most interesting object I have ever seen in my life,” is how his ancient 
critic Mr. Creevey summed up The Iron Duke. The latest biography of Welling- 
ton converts all readers into Creeveys. 

The public—and the publishers—would rejoice if historians generally would 
write as entertainingly as Mr. Aldington. Yet charm must not be sought at the 
expense of exactitude. A historian could not afford to say, as Mr. Aldington 
says (p. 126), that “It is a fact that Sir Arthur had barely started on his expedition 
to Portugal when the Horse Guards insisted on superseding him by Sir John 
Moore, and putting over that excellent general two elderly guardsmen.” 

The further treatment of this episode (pp. 127, 131-34), the author’s comments 
on Sir John Moore’s statement that “the frontiers of Portugal are indefensible” 
(pp. 140, 160), and the bibliography suggest that the author is unfamiliar with 
the role in it played by Sir John Moore, Castlereagh, the British public, and the 
king. The story of the brief relations between the two great soldiers, Wellesley 
and Moore, increases the stature of both. Yet it is omitted. 

There is another omission which seems to a reviewer employed as an official 
_ historian of civil affairs in a theater of war to be unfortunate. There is much 
that is worth pondering in the author’s account of the conduct of “the conqueror 
without ambition” toward a defeated enemy country (pp. 251 ff., 258 ff.), in the 
paradox of “the soldier of Europe” as a champion of peace, and that of this soldier- 
dictator as a champion of the supremacy of the civil power. The biographer might 
have regaled us with an account of how a Portuguese prelate and a British civil 
agent sought to induce this hardheaded general to set up a military government 
in Portugal—and why he would not. , 

According to the strict canons of history, this biography may have its defects; 
yet it yields an interpretation which is useful to historians—especially to those who 
have never been men of affairs. For this is no clinical X-ray, no “candid camera” 
biography: it is a portrait study skillfully posed, making effective use of shadows 
and high lights. One high light is the duke’s code in his own words: “I have ate 
of the King’s salt, and, therefore, I conceive it to be my duty to serve with un- 
hesitating zeal and cheerfulness, when and wherever the King or his government 
think proper to employ me.” Another high light is the author’s estimate of his 
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subject: “Wellington was a master of the obvious and the immediate, and the 
most striking aspect of his intelligence is a shrewd horse sense which in the long 
run amounted to genius.” , 

If this stern old warrior, full of “By Gods” and “Dammes,” was beloved by 
children and by many women, including an adoring wife, it is because he had the 
courage, the energy, the resolution, the honesty, the integrity, and the simple faith 
of a great soldier. It may be, as the author says of the duke as a statesman, that 
“the great man of action is almost always behind his times”; yet in the end, the 
life of “The old Duke” showed that “Active men are of more use than virtuous.” 


Charlottesville, Virginia J. M. ScammELL 


THOMAS BARNES OF THE TIMES. By Derek Hudson. WITH SELEC- 
TIONS FROM HIS CRITICAL ESSAYS NEVER BEFORE REPRINTED. 
Edited by Harold Child. (Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1943. Pp. xii, 196. $3.25.) 


Tue life of Thomas Barnes (1785-1841) is coeval with the making of that 
extraordinary institution the London Times, of which he was the first great 
editor. For many years Barnes's fame was overlaid by that of his successor 
Delane, but since the appearance of the massive History of “The Times” (New 
York, 1935; see dm. Hist. Rev., XLI, 338) it is well known that the groundwork 
of the paper's peculiar and unrivaled position was laid by Barnes and John 
Walter II. The present volume is primarily a by-product of the History and adds 
relatively little of general importance. Unfortunately the data that would make 
possible a full, documented account of the political philosophy of either Barnes or 
Walter apparently do not exist, so that Mr. Hudson, like his anonymous pred- 
ecessor in the History (or are they the same?), is forced to generalizations from 
his reading of the paper, supplemented by flashes of illumination from occasionally 
preserved letters. For example, in the momentous decision (for the Times) of 
1835, to follow Peel into opposition and abandon the Whigs, we have only the 
author's word for it that the editor based his policy “on a mature consideration 
of the best interests of the country” (p. 88). 

But this situation where probable replaces provable is a necessary consequence 
of anonymous journalism, of which Barnes was such a convinced and powerful 
exponent. If we do not expect too much, there is a great deal of interest in the 
scanty available details of Barnes's life and in the forty pages of his early writings 
here given. An old Blue Coat boy, friend of Lamb and of Leigh Hunt, he could 
have had a career in literature. Widely read, a gay and intellectual companion, he 
had the superb self-confidence and the pungent pen that belong to an editor or 
a critic. It is delightful to see him writing to the young Disraeli, his contributor, 
advising him to withhold eulogy from “that supreme humbug Coleridge, who 
babbled transcendental nonsense at which he laughed in his sleeve while he was 
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mystifying his dupes” (p. 93). And it is pleasant to read his portraits of the 
arrogant and irritable Croker, of the straightforward and indiscreet Samuel White- 
head, and of Thomas Moore, who should, “instead of being the idol of wanton 
boys and silly young women, be quoted as the patriot-poet of his country” (p. 177). 
Had Barnes pursued authorship instead of burying himself in the Times, he could 
have had a career of modest distinction. As an editor he was great but must remain 
somewhat cloaked and obscure. 


Clark University H. D. Jorpan 


THE ARTHUR PAPERS: BEING THE PAPERS, MAINLY CONFIDEN- 
TIAL, PRIVATE, AND DEMI-OFFICIAL, OF SIR GEORGE ARTHUR, 
LAST LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF UPPER CANADA, IN THE 
MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION OF THE TORONTO PUBLIC LI- 
BRARIES. Edited by Charles R. Sanderson, Part I. (Toronto: Toronto Public 
Libraries and University of Toronto Press, 1943. Pp. 240. $1.00.) 


Sır George Arthur, last lieutenant governor of Upper Canada and successor 
to the ill-fated Sir Francis Bond Head, assumed the burdens of his office at a 
most critical juncture in Canadian affairs. The Rebellion of 1837 had just ended, 
and war between England and the United States was not impossible, owing to ' 
the frontier disturbances provoked by Canadian rebels and their American sympa- 
thizers in the border towns. Arthur was a trusted and tried official. He had won 

his spurs in colonial administration before he came to Canada. In the main, his 
` political philosophy was like that of his predecessor. He looked with favor upon 
the Family Compact, which had dominated the affairs of the province for years, 
and upon Chief Justice Robinson, its head, whom he regarded as a man of the 
greatest ability and integrity. Arthur was alarmed by American expansionist 
policies, and he wanted to make his province a bulwark against republicanism. 
The new governor made the voyage from Portsmouth to New York in sixty-three 
days, owing to “extremely boisterous weather and constant downfalls.” He visited 
Governor Marcy in Albany and came away with a very pessimistic view of the 
future of Canadian-American relations. 

This volume of letters and papers deals mainly with the period from 1837 to 
July, 1838. By that time Lord Durham was in Upper Canada, and Arthur was 
fearful lest his authority be usurped by the high commissioner. The documents 
here assembled include correspondence with Glenelg, Colborne, Gosford, Head, 
Durham, and Palmerston; with the British consul in New York and the minister 
in Washington; with Canadians like Robinson, MacNab, and John Strachan, who 
was not averse to accepting a bishopric in reward for “nearly 40 years of useful 
and prominent exertions guided by a pious integrity”; with the Methodist Ryerson, 
whom Arthur regarded as “a very dangerous correspondent”; and with many 
lesser lights, including a number of office seekers. These letters throw light on the 
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clergy reserves, the French-Canadian problem, the crisis of 1837 and resultant 
border troubles, American neutrality, the quality and disposition of the Canadian 
militia, the delicate problem of what to do with the prisoners caught during the 
rebellion and in the subsequent border raids, and other minor questions. The 
longest document is a report by a Conservative opposed to union and federation 
and apparently was intended to give Lord Durham an analysis of the state of the 
province in 1838. 

These documents are interesting and important. They have been carefully 
edited. It is regrettable that the preface has been postponed for a later volume and 
that no historical introduction has been included. 


Oberlin College > Cant WiITTEE 


BISMARCK: LEBEN UND WERK. By Erich Eyck. Erster Band. In 2 Banden. 
(Erlenbach-Zurich: Eugen Rentsch Verlag. 1941. Pp. 679.) 


Tue author of this new biography of Bismarck has set himself the task of 
presenting the figure and the history of the great German statesman in such a 
way that it will be vivid not only for the specialist but also for the historically or 
politically interested layman. The work is based on wide reading in the Bismarck 
studies of the past decades, including many of the documents. We need not take 
too literally the statement on the dust cover, “unter kritischer Verwertung des 
ganzen erreichbarer Erkenninis Materials,” for it is not evident that Eyck has 
done much original work with the sources. The book is rather a survey of Bis- 
marck’s career, based on the best secondary works, seasoned and enlivened by 
extracts from Bismarck’s letters and speeches, It is in the tradition of Max Lenz 
rather than of Emil Ludwig and might be characterized in a phrase as an up- 
to-date version of Lenz’s Geschichte Bismarcks. 

Eyck’s point of view is that of a German liberal, an admirer of Bismarck and 
of the kleindeutsch solution of the problem of German unity. He is not, however, 
an idolator. He emphasizes Bismarck’s, sensitiveness to opposition, his tendency to 
see in it motives of person rather than of principle. He calls attention to the 
times when Bismarck acted in ways that he would have regarded as the blackest 
treachery in his own subordinates. For example, before Olmutz he gave the Rus- 
sian minister at Berlin a detailed account of the anti-Radowitz intrigues which 
was promptly passed on to the Austrian minister. During the Crimean War he 
showed his anti-Austrian memorandum addressed to Manteuffel to the Russian 
minister and developed the idea of an alliance of Prussia, France, and Russia, 
when the official policy of his government was to negotiate an alliance with Aus- 
tria. That Bismarck should disagree with his chief's policies then and later is not 
to be condemned, but the betrayal of the differences to foreign diplomats is another 
matter. 


In general, Eyck has carried out his expressed intention of not intruding him- 
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self between the object of his narrative and the reader. He does not hesitate from 
time to time, however, to express his own opinion. His comments are marked 
less by novelty than by sound sense. Perhaps his outstanding difference from most 
recent German writers on Bismarck is his statement that Bismarck was the one 
who desired the Alvensleben Convention and his refusal to see Gorchakov as the 
villain of the piece. 

This first volume ends with the conclusion of the Danish War and the fall of 
Rechberg, in Eyck’s opinion the real turning point in the relations of Austria and 
Prussia. It covers over half of Bismarck’s eighty-three years, but they are mostly 
years of preparation. The bulk of Bismarck’s achievements came in the next 
decades. How they can be dealt with in only a second volume is a question. The 
differences of opinion and most of the unsolved problems of Bismarck’s policies 
and motives fall also in the following period. How Eyck deals with them will be 
the real test of his competence and will determine whether we are to have’ just 
a good, useful biography of Bismarck or one of outstanding quality. 


University of Minnesota Lawrence D. STEEFEL 


HENRY PONSONBY, QUEEN VICTORIA'S PRIVATE SECRETARY: HIS 
LIFE FROM HIS LETTERS. By Arthur Ponsonby. (New York: Macmillan 
Company. 1943. Pp. xvi, 425. $3.75.) 

Tue increasing prestige of the British crown at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when monarchical institutions in general were declining, presents a problem 
both interesting in personal terms and not unimportant historically, Usually it has 
been approached through the character of Queen Victoria, which was so much like 
that of an impulsive child and which yet included an instinctive understanding 
of popular sentiment and even, in some ways, the insights of a statesman. In recent 
years a developing cult of the queen, variously expressed in the brief and delicate 
irony of Lytton Strachey and in the nine massive volumes of correspondence 
edited by A. C. Benson, Lord Esher, and G. E. Buckle, has unveiled her personal 
life and cast the light of a personalized and sometimes only half-serious history on 
the evolution of monarchy in Britain. 

In the life and letters of his father, Lord Ponsonby provides little that is curious 
though much that is attractive for collectors of Victoriana. He gives a vivid picture 
of the peculiarities which lightened the monotony of the royal household and pub- 
lishes numerous letters concerning the events of the day. The historically important 
new material deals with the office of private secretary. This office was regularized 
by General Charles Grey, who served Prince Albert and then the queen from 1849 
to 1870 and established the custom that all correspondence between the queen and 
her ministers must pass through the private secretary’s hands. Henry Ponsonby 
shared Grey’s Liberal views and continued his policies. When the queen sought to 
support Disraeli against Gladstone, Ponsonby tempered her sharp judgments and 
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prevented the involvement of the crown in party controversies. At times the queen 
essayed direct correspondence with the former, but “Dizzy” apparently returned 
only “boundless professions of love and loyalty.” When called on to write more, 
he replied that he was ill, and the private secretary’s office remained unimpaired. 
Numerous letters from the queen supplement those already published and 
illustrate her strongly partisan views, especially toward Gladstone’s Egyptian and 
Irish policies after 1882. If she had been ill-advised or less tactfully restrained, 
Liberals might well have called into question the powers of the crown along with 
those of the house of lords. Recognition of the office of private secretary as the 
only channel of political communication gave scope to Ponsonby’s unusual com- 
bination of loyalty, industry, insight, and humor, served to keep the crown above 
party conflicts, and was an important factor in the preservation of British mon- 
archical institutions. 
Mills College F, H. Herrick 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN 
BULGARIA. By C. E. Black. [Princeton Studies in History, Volume I.] 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 344. $3.75.) 


Tre growing pains of a young state are always of considerable interest to the 
historian. This study, as its title indicates, covers the early years of Bulgarian con- 
stitutional government. As the author states in his introducton, he treats the prob- 
lem under three headings: the extent to which the Bulgarians were prepared to 
take over their government in 1878, the interplay of forces in the formulation of 
the constitution of 1879, and the course of constitutional government to 1885. 

In answer to the first point, it is concluded that under the Turks the Bulgarians 
had had little or no governmental experience, though the guilds and the church 
offered a partial substitute. Nevertheless, the diplomats of the powers had given 
their home governments the impression that the Bulgarians were ready for a 
considerable degree of self-government. It is concluded, however, that the Bul- 
garians were lacking not so much in knowledge of government as in restraint and 
sense of responsibility. 

In the second place, the constitution itself was a result of influences from 
Serbian and Rumanian constitutions, the Treaty of Berlin, and the policies of 
Russia and the Greek Orthodox church. The constitutional convention is pic- 
tured as broadly representative, and soon moderate and extremist factions de- 
veloped which later became the Conservative and Liberal parties respectively, 
whose attitudes toward the constitution, as well as the document itself, are care- 
fully analyzed. Superimposed on the party struggle was Prince Alexander of 
Battenberg himself and the tug of war of the great powers, including two con- 
flicting policies in Russia. 

The third part of the story is the picture of the interaction of these forces, 
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revolving chiefly about the central issue of the relative power of prince and national 
assembly, from the seizure of dictatorial power by the prince to his relinquishment 
of that power. The author rightly concludes that only part of the resulting con- 
fusion and strife was due to the Bulgarian leaders. 

Anyone interested in the niceties of international law will be mildly shocked 
when the author refers to the “autonomous tributary Principality” of Bulgaria of 
the San Stefano and Berlin treaties as “an independent Bulgarian government” 
(p. 3) and one which, a generation after 1856, secured “full independence” (p. 
17). However, the study is an excellent critical and well-documented analysis of 
the problem. The author has an enviable facility in the use of Bulgarian sources 
and opens up much material inaccessible to most Western scholars. The appendixes 
include a bibliographical essay, the constitution of 1849, the statute of the council 
of state of 1881, the amendments to the constitution proposed in 1883, and sug- 
gestions for transliteration of the Balkan alphabet. The volume is an auspicious 
opening for the “Princeton Studies in History.” 


Western Reserve University Wisor W. WHITE 


CLEMENCEAU. By Geoffrey Bruun. [Makers of Modern Europe, edited by 
Donald C. McKay, in association with Dumas Malone. ] (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 225. $3.00.) ' 


Tuts carefully organized, well-written volume is primarily an account of the 
public life of Clemenceau; only nine pages are given to the twenty-nine years of 
` his life before he assumed public office. Approximately two thirds of the book are 
devoted to Clemenceau’s career after he was sixty-five, and of this portion more 
than half is concerned with the brief but highly significant period from November, 
1917, to January, 1920. To a considerable extent the biography is a brief political 
history of France from 1871 to 1920, broadening out in the latter part to include 
the diplomatic history of Europe from 1906 to 1920, both written in the light of 
material published since the first World War. It is evident from the text and from 
numerous footnotes that the author made a careful study not only of Clemenceau’s 
voluminous writings but of the writings and memoirs of many important states- 
men and generals of France, England, Germany, Russia, and the United States. 
In only one respect, perhaps, might the work have been strengthened, namely, by 
. the more general use of newspapers to reflect public opinion of Clemenceau. The 
book, however, is eloquent proof of the value of historical scholarship and methods 
in the field of biography. It is a distinct contribution to our understanding of 
Clemenceau in relation to his times. l 
No attempt is made to depict Clemenceau as a hero. The author sees his faults 
and, though he endeavors to explain Clemenceau’s viewpoint and the reasons 
for his actions, he does not condone them. He admits, for instance, that France’s 
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decline as a naval power during Clemenceau's first ministry was “due to incom- 
petence, confusion, and political jobbery, as well as a niggardly conception of naval 
needs.” He believes that Clemenceau did not appreciate how “international rival- 
ries had become a matter of loans, monopolies, concessions, of economic penetra- 
tion, interlocking directorates and international pools of armament patents,” and 
thinks that with “his nineteenth-century mind Clemenceau never clearly grasped 
the effect of these transitions.” He is rather plain-spoken about Clemenceau’s 
elevation to the premiership in the dark days of 1917, pointing out that it was 
largely because “the wealthy classes in France envisaged, as an alternative to 
Clemenceau, a government of the Socialists, a negotiated peace, confiscation of 
war profits and great fortunes, repudiation of government bonds, an inexorable 
drift toward Marxism such as they saw taking place in Russia.” Although the 
author reveals how Clemenceau fought in devious ways both before and after 
the armistice to advance the security of France, he apparently-agrees with Colonel 
House and Henry White that Clemenceau, “despite his hatred of Germany and 
whole-souled devotion to France’s interests alone, was essentially far more mod- 
erate than Foch or Poincaré.” Nor does he blame Clemenceau unduly for the 
betrayal of the Fourteen Points at the peace conference. “Indeed,” he writes, “it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that the betrayal of the Fourteen Points had already 
been half-completed, with Wilson’s knowledge and House’s acquiescence, before 
the armistice was signed.” 

The volume is particularly pertinent at this time, when the United States is 
in the midst of another world war and on the eve of another peace conference, for 
it reveals as plain as day the misunderstandings, frictions, rivalries, suspicions, 
fears, plots, and counterplots which prevailed among the Allies during the last 
struggle and may be expected to be found to some extent in the present one. 


Indiana University F. Lee Benns 


TIME AND CHANCE: THE STORY OF ARTHUR EVANS. AND HIS 
FOREBEARS. By Joan Evans. (London: Longmans. 1943. Pp. 410.) 


Tue author has compiled a biography of her half-brother, a man of special 
interest in Balkan history. Sir Arthur Evans, “a man of paradox,” was studying 
Balkan history and taking part in southern Slav insurrections two decades before 
Halbherr, in 1892, first drew his attention to Crete as an archaeological field, 
which led to his excavations of Knossos, whereon his fame chiefly rests. He early 
showed interest in “the oppressed minorities of Europe,” whose champion was 
Gladstone. He visited Croatia in 1871 and “thereafter set the Balkans before any 
country in the world.” He subsequently visited Rumania, was arrested as a Russian 
spy by the Austrians at Brod in 1875, published Through Bosnia and the Herze- 
góvina on Foot during the Insurrection of 1875, collaborated with Miss Irby in 
her Balkan relief fund, became enamored of Ragusa, where he lived for several 
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years, and acted as Balkan correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, publishing 
his articles in book form as Illyrian Letters. | 

He was “already at heart a citizen of Ragusa” when he met the historian 
Freeman, his future father-in-law, and worked at a “projected History of Illyria,” 
of which two parts were published in Archacologia in 1882. In his writings he 
fearlessly criticized not only Turkish tyranny and Austria’s Herzegovinian policy 
but the pro-Turkish British vice-consul in Bosnia. He wanted to be either the con- 
sul at Ragusa or minister to Montenegro, residing at Ragusa, which has attracted 
Britons ever since Cromwell studied its republican constitution as a model for his 
Commonwealth. When the Slavs of Crivoscia rose as a protest against Austrian 
military service in 1881, Evans’ actions and articles in their support caused Vienna 
to hold him responsible as “Gladstone’s agent,” and in 1882 he was arrested as he 
was embarking for Corfu. He was imprisoned in the Ragusan jail, where his cell 
was shown as a historic curiosity to the reviewer some years ago. Bryce asked a 
question in the house of commons and with other M. P.’s went on a deputation 
to Granville at the foreign office. Dilke said that they had “tons of despatches” 
about Evans. Anglo-Austrian official relations tied Gladstone’s hands, despite or 
because of his famous remark when in opposition that “you cannot put your 
finger on the map of Europe and find a place where Austria has done good.” 
Evans was finally released, however, on condition that he promised never to enter 
Austria again. He never forgot nor forgave: this end of his Ragusan home. Thirty 
years later, when Austria threatened to bombard his beloved Belgrade, he asked 
the reviewer to get him a post as special correspondent of the Morning Post there, . 
and though the bombardment did not mntenalize he wrote interesting articles 
from the “White City.” 

Absence from archaeology never lessened his interest in the Balkans. When the 
first Balkan War broke out in 1912, he was attending an archaeological congress in 
Rome. But he commissioned the reviewer to invite, in his name, all the Balkan 
ministers there to dinner to discuss the'situation, Evans there delivered a lecture, . 
in which he said that the most remarkable fact of this conflict was “that Greek 
and Bulgarian should at last work together.” He entertained the delegates to the 

‘Balkan Peace Conference in 1913, housed the Ragusa refugees at Youlbury in 
1914, and during World War I sent memoranda to Grey and Balfour on behalf 
of “the National Union of the Southern Slavs” and against the Italian claims to 
Dalmatia. He was regarded as “an unofficial Slav delegate” at the Paris con- 
ference, where “the geographical ignorance of politicians shocked him.” Later, 
Roupios, the Greek foreign minister, asked. him, through the present reviewer, to . 
speak on Greece’s behalf in Belgrade, and he discussed Balkan union with 
Papanastassiou at Athens. Fifty years after his impressment he revisited Ragusa, 
where he was “Brected as hero.” He “had lived to see the country of his adoption 
a free sovercign state.” 


' Durban, South Africa Wriuiam MILLER 
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THE BLOCKADE OF GERMANY AFTER THE ARMISTICE, 1918-1919: 
SELECTED DOCUMENTS OF THE SUPREME ECONOMIC COUNCIL, 
SUPERIOR BLOCKADE COUNCIL, AMERICAN RELIEF ADMINIS- 
TRATION, AND OTHER WARTIME ORGANIZATIONS. Selected and 
edited by Suda Lorena Bane and Ralph Haswell Lutz. [The Hoover Library 
on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 16.] (Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 874. $6.00.) 


Ir is presumably mere coincidence that this book was published at a time when 
a second great world war is in progress, the close of which will bring problems 
somewhat similar to those which arose during the period of the armistice following 
World War 1. It is unfortunate that the work did not appear a few years earlier, 
for in that case some enterprising historian or economist would presumably al- 
ready have written a careful summary and analysis of the material which would 
be useful in policy making at the end of the present war. 

The work itself makes no pretense either to summarize or to analyze, It is a 
collection of documents. The collection, however, is remarkably complete. Very 
few official documents of importance with reference to the blockade seem to be 
missing. The arrangement of the documents, moreover, which is strictly chronolog- 
ical, is a satisfactory one. Some critic might perhaps suggest that the authors 
might have sorted their material by subjects, with different sections for matters 
relating to different countries and for different aspects of the actions taken with 
respect to any given country. Such a topical arrangement, however, would have 
been all but impossible, both because of the frequent overlapping of topics and 
because of the innumerable repetitions of the names of the organizations con- 
cerned, the time and place of the meetings, and the persons present, which would 
have been required. 

The book impresses one with the immense complexity of the blockade and of 
the organizations concerned with it. The title The Blockade of Germany is, in- 
deed, somewhat inadequate, for the documents cover actions respecting a score 
of European countries—ex-enemy countries, countries that had been under the 
German yoke, and neutral countries. The biggest problem, of course, was that of 
food imports, but many of the actions taken related to imports of other commodi- 
ties and to exports as well. 

It would appear from the record that the Allies had done little advance plan- 
ning regarding the economic policies to be pursued after the cessation of hostilities. 
This failure may to some extent be excused because of the suddenness with which 
German resistance collapsed. The United Nations in the present war are going 
much further in advance planning, and it is to be hoped that the organizations 
that are already being set up can act more promptly and more intelligently than 
their predecessors of the first World War. 

The only expressions of opinion on the part of Miss Bane and Mr. Lutz are 
contained in the first two paragraphs of the brief preface, which read: 
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of November 11, 1918, exercised a profound influence upon the driving forces of 
the German revolution of 1918-1919 and the subsequent establishment of the 
Weimar Republic. The Armistice agreement promised food, but supplies did not 
reach Germany until about five months later. As the organization of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce under the old imperial government collapsed after Novem- 
ber 11, the wartime distribution and rationing machinery deteriorated. The suffer- 
ing of the German children, women, and men, with the exception of farmers and 
rich .hoarders, was greater under the continued blockade than prior to the 
Armistice. 

The materials of this volume present a documentary history of the food block- 
ade, its expansion to the Baltic, the unremitting American effort to secure its 
relaxation before the peace was signed, as well as the relation of the blockade to 
censorship policies and contemporary public opinion of the blockade after the 
Armistice. 

The authors are doubtless correct in the opinion that the continued blockade 
greatly affected political events in Germany during 1918 and 1919, though the 
documents presented in themselves hardly disclose that influence. The “unremit- 
ting American effort to secure its relaxation” is conspicuous throughout the vol- 
ume. The documents indicate clearly the dominant position of Herbert Hoover 
in the American group and his eagerness to have the blockade relaxed. He and 
the other Americans were moved partly by humanitarian sentiment but even more * 
` by the desire to prevent political chaos in Germany and in several other European 
countries, 

In general the position of the British authorities was similar to that of the 
Americans. The French, on the other hand, were more inclined to severity, espe- 
cially in the treatment of Germany. They professed to fear and doubtless did fear 
that Germany might break the armistice and renew the war. They wished to 
retain the blockade as a club. Moreover, they sought to limit the use of German 
gold and other assets in payment for imports of food, as such use would lessen Ger- 
many’s ability to pay reparations, Since France had suffered more in the war than 
any other Allied nation, this attitude is at least understandable. 

The most interesting single document in this collection consists of extracts from 
the minutes of the meeting of the Supreme War Council held on March 8, 1919, 
„in which nearly all the leading statesmen of the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan took part. President Wilson was not present, but Mr. 
Lloyd George quoted statements of Mr. Wilson made at the meeting of the 
Supreme War Council on January 13, 1919, which show that his attitude on the 
blockade was similar to that of the other Americans, There was much frank dis- 
cussion at the March 8 meeting and no little bitterness on the part of several of 
the speakers. It is to be hoped that when the present war comes to an end the 
leaders among the United Nations will be more nearly in agreement with respect 
to the immediate economic actions to be taken toward the enemy countries, It is 
also to be hoped—and this result seems likely—that the victory over Germany 
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and Japan will be so complete that fear of a resumption of hostilities need play 
no part in determining those actions. 


_ Washington, D. C. E. Dana DURAND 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN RELIEF IN EUROPE, 1918-1919, IN- 
CLUDING NEGOTIATIONS LEADING UP TO THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE OFFICE OF DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RELIEF AT 
PARIS BY THE ALLIED AND ASSOCIATED POWERS, Documents se- 
lected and edited by Suda Lorena Bane and Ralph Haswell Lutz. [The Hoover 
Library on War, Revolution, and Peace, Publication No. 20.] (Stanford Uni- 
versity: Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. xxi, 745. $6.00.) 


Tue full title justly indicates what this volume contains. Some papers describe 
the food situation that existed in Europe when the armistice was signed in 1918. 
Others relate to the negotiations for relief, the organization of the American Re- 
lief Administration and the Children’s Relief Bureau, the work of the Allied 
Railway Commission, the Remittance Plan, the Coal Commission, the European 
Technical Advisers Commissions, and the European Children’s Fund. Here will 
be found external and internal correspondence of the Food Administrator and the 
American Relief Administration; its public announcements as to policies and 
programs; instructions, reports, and statistical memoranda passed to and fro 
within its staff. 

The volume contains those papers which the editors consider “important and 
illuminating.” Every document seems to be given in full. The editors add, “Within 
the limits of one volume, we have not been able to cover the organization of relief 
in detail in all the countries included in the program. To do this would require at 
least a volume for each country.” 

The material presented being derived wholly from the records of the Food 
Administrator and the American Relief Administration, this volume expresses the 
American point of view consistently, without taking account of any other. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover has supplied a five-page introductory statement about the 
magnitude and character of the operations. This is followed by a reprint of two 
articles which Mr. Hoover wrote for Collier’s in November and December, 1942, 
under the title “We Will Have to Feed the World Again.” 

The organization of relief in Europe from 1918 to 1919 was an enormous 
undertaking, great in scope, great in complexity, important and salutary in its 
achievements, brilliantly and boldly managed, and very much worth studying in 
view of the probability that something similar will soon have to be undertaken 
on an even larger scale and under greater difficulties, 

Except for Mr. Hoover’s valuable prefatory observations, challenging and help- 
ful as far as they go, this volume of source material is almost without notes or 
explanatory topical introductions such as would, if they could have been supplied, 
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greatly assist the reader to interpret and to convert the raw material into history. 
What does not get into such correspondence and memoranda is often more im- 
portant than what is preserved in the files. This reviewer was connected with one 
minor project concerning which a number of documents are assembled in this 
volume, namely, the Inter-Allied Danube River Commission; and he doubts 
whether any reader who has nothing before him but these papers could properly 
understand what did or—more significant—what did not happen within the 
province of that commission. Yet one or two pages of explanation’ would have 
sufficed to relate the documents to the larger pattern of events during the spring 
and the summer of 1919. Someone, perhaps at Stanford, would confer an ad- 
ditional favor on the students of relief in Europe if he would collect notes and ` 
comments from some of the many persons who worked with the American 
Relief Adrninistration and who are still living. ` 


New York City Henry James 


THE NETHERLANDS. Edited by Bartholomew Landheer. [The United Nations 
Series, Robert J. Kerner, General Editor.] (Berkeley: University of California , 
Press. 1943. Pp. xviii, 464. $5.00.) 

Tus is one of the most puzzling books ever printed in this country. At first 
the reader gets the impression that it must be a valuable source of information on 
a very interesting member of the United Nations, for it was composed by twenty- 
one experts. But perhaps this large number of writers caused the editor great dif- 
ficulty in his attempt to co-ordinate the various chapters dealing respectively with 
the geographical and historical backgrounds, the economic and social develop- 
ments, the cultural aspects, and the overseas territories. Several peculiar contradic- 
tions have remained, besides many amazing errors and strange constructions. 

Historians in particular will be disappointed to learn that in the four chapters 
devoted to Dutch history much space has been reserved for subjects that have 
been treated more fully in the chapters on literature, art, and religion. As a result 
we can find almost nothing on the system of government in the Dutch Republic,. 
the wars of the seventeenth century, the rivalry with England, and the relations 
with the German states. More than a score of American historians, even without 
the knowledge of a single Dutch word, could have written a far better account of 
Dutch history than is contained in the four chapters just mentioned, 

Those historians would not have told us that in the Middle Ages Holland was 
“a possession of the German Empire,” that in the eleventh century the count of 
Holland rebelled against “the King of Germany,” that before 1580 Alexander 
Farnese was duke of Parma, that the truce signed in 1609 between Spain and the 
Dutch Republic lasted twenty-one years, that the first Dutch ships reached Java 
in 1595, that the Dutch Reformed church has been guilty of superstition because 
its clergy believed in the existence of the devil, that the government of the Dutch 
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Republic was famous for its slowness of action, that “the infirmities of old age 

-corrupted the strength of the new Republic,” that the Dutch West India Com- 
pany was chartered in 1619, that Rotterdam had two hundred thousand inhabit- 
ants in 1810 and only ninety thousand in 1849 (pp. 81 and 159), while in 1650 
it had as many as Amsterdam, that Erasmus was born in 1466 and also in 1467, 
that Admiral De Ruyter carried a broom at his masthead instead of Tromp, who 
is not mentioned in the book, and that at first the capitalization of the Dutch East 
India Company was only six times as large as that of its English rival. 

Professor Barnouw could have contributed a brilliant chapter on Dutch litera- 
ture, but he chose to write the chapter on the history of the seventeenth century, 
the most disappointing one in the whole book. We are informed that the seven- 
teenth century was the golden age of the Dutch people, as it actually was. Why 
then did all the writers have to rush through it so fast, as did Landheer in dis- 
cussing the social developments, Vandenbosch in treating the foreign policy (less 
than one page), and Vlekke in the chapter on education (one paragraph)? 

The bibliography also reflects the poor editorial policy which has rendered the 
book almost valueless to the conscientious historian. The great work by P. J. Blok 
is said to be out of date, though it is far superior to several other works mentioned. 
Many important sources for the golden age (1588-1700) are missing, but for a 
later period the writers have recommended the worthless volume by H. W. Van 
Loon. The section on political parties, however, is good; but that on foreign 
policy neglects the seventeenth century. The reviewer hardly feels flattered when 
his little source book on Erasmus is preferred above all other books on that great 
humanist. 

He is amused to find that the best history of the Dutch East Indies in English 
(E. S. de Klerck, History of the Netherlands East Indies, 2 vols., 1938) is totally 
ignored and that The Ageless Indies by R. Kennedy receives prominent mention. 


University of Michigan ALBERT Hyma 


THE FRENCH RIGHT AND NAZI GERMANY, 1933-1939: A STUDY OF 
PUBLIC OPINION. By Charles A. Micaud. (Durham: Duke University 
Press. 1943. Pp. x, 255. $3.50.) 

DEFINED as “that section of the French people which has never quite reconciled 
itself to the ideals of the French Revolution,” the “Right” was traditionally 
nationalist in its foreign policy. When Hitler came to power in Germany the 
French Right was as determined as ever to resist any change in the status quo of 
Versailles. By the time of Munich, five years later, the militaristic, intransigent, 
anti-German, and anti-Russian Right and the traditionally revisionist, pacifist, 
conciliatory, and pro-Russian Left had executed a mutual interchange of position— 
except that both retained their previous points of view toward the Soviet Union. 
The exception is significant. 
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This volume traces with great care and an exhaustive marshaling of evidence 
one side of the picture. The other side, the transformation of the Left from paci- 
fism to bellicism, is touched upon only by implication. Perhaps an investigation 
on this score would not prove as rewarding nor be as significant in documenting 
the downfall of France; but it fairly shouts to be done as a complement to the 
present study. 

The author is a young French scholar who has been in this country for some 
seven years and claims thereby a certain objectivity toward subsequent develop- 
ments in France. Happily he has not—were such a thing possible for any French- 
man—attained a degree of impartiality such as to leave him suspect of being him- 
self a Rightist. Unless the reviewer is mistaken there is a highly commendable 
personal as well as scholarly conviction in the author’s final warning that “Unless 
a real and lasting compromise is found during and after the war between the 
social systems and conceptions of government of the present allies, the ideological 
war will not be ended by the defeat of the Axis.” 

There may be some eyebrows raised at the author’s confidence that an exclu- 
sive reliance upon the editorial columns of the Rightist press of Paris and upon 
statements by Rightist spokesmen in the Chamber of Deputies “give a fairly ac- 
curate picture of at least the important trends in Rightist opinion concerning 
‘foreign policy.” The ultimate test would appear to lie in whether events have 
shown that the spokesmen of the Right were true representatives. The question 
may be endlessly debated, but in general the author’s confidence appears to be 
vindicated, 

A legitimate complaint, arising in part out of the nature of this kind of source 
material, may be lodged against the great mass of evidence quoted and cited. The + 
reader is many times sorely put to it not to lose the trail of the argument amid a 
text heavily forested with supporting material. 


. Washington, D. C. Tuomas K. Ford 


LES COLONIES FRANÇAISES: PASSÉ ET AVENIR. By Jacques Stern, 
Ancien Ministre des Colonies. (Bibliothèque Brentano’s, Études historiques, 
economiques, et sociales.) (New York: Brentano’s. 1943. Pp. xix, 397.) 


Tue student of history long has desired a one-volume, factual study of French 
colonies by a Frenchman. Jacques Stern has satisfied this desire in his Les Colonies 
frangaises: passé et avenir, published in 1943 by Brentano's and written from te 
cloisters of Princeton University where the author resides. 

M. Stern is well qualified to write this book. He was private secretary to Leon 
Bourgeois, minister of foreign affairs. Later he served as a deputy from the 
Basses-Alpes and a member of the committees for the navy, war, foreign affairs, 
and finances, A reporter of budgets for the navy from 1928 to 1936, he represented 
France at the London Naval Conference of 1929 and at the Brussels, London, 
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Prague, and Lisbon Economic Conferences.. He was made minister of colonies in 
1936. The author has contributed articles to some of the leading French news- 
papers and from 1937 to June, 1940, was administrator-director of the Havas 
News Agency. 

For two reasons M. Stern holds a preferred position in presenting the political 
viewpoints of the French Empire to the American people. He demanded in 1928 
that the United States and England be reimbursed for the sums loaned France dur- 
ing World War I. He urged in 1936, when Germany violated the Treaty of 
Locarno by occupying the Rhine area, that the French army be summoned for 
active service. He was. among the few who stood out against the “appeasers.” 

M. Stern does not subscribe to the code of Jack London’s “inevitable white 
man,” determined to “farm the world,” although like Mr. Churchill he will not 
assist in imperial liquidation. He offers instead in the introduction and conclusion 
a brief for the maintenance of colonial possessions by the powers. 

In the introduction the author maintains, insofar as his country is concerned: 
“In spite of our disaster, always faithful to La Patrie, these French peoples of color 
have not renounced their common mother. Not a colony has been upset! Today, 
by the hundreds of thousands, they flock to the tricolor; they fight the Germans, 
shoulder to shoulder with the magnificent troops from America and England.” 
M. Stern fails to mention here one tragic exception—French Indo-China, enslaved 
by the Japanese. 

In the fourteen concluding pages M. Stern points to some of the more dis- * 
turbing problems all peace negotiators must face. The United Nations, through the 
Atlantic Charter, have affirmed certain principles. They have declared that if they 
are victorious they intend to relinquish all conquests and all annexations. They are 
determined, in brief, to re-establish the status quo ante. But what is this status quo 
ante in the case of Russia? The Russia of 1919 or the Russia of 1921? Is Ethiopia 
to be independent? And if so, will England tolerate a nation near Egypt which 
might some day endanger the roads between London and the dominions? Is a 
league of nations capable of solving these problems? 

M. Stern offers his own Atlantic Charter for the French Empire. The economic 
aim should be directed at a “profitable association” between France and the 
colonies. The political aim should be the creation of a homogeneous body strong 
enough to “resist all the forces of aggression” pointed toward France since the 
days of Charlemagne. The philosophic aim should be directed toward humane 
legislation, freedom for all beliefs, Christian, Mohammedan, or Confucian, so 
that man can live in an atmosphere of mutual harmony and respect. And finally, 
the ultimate aim, “to abolish all imperialistic policies, all exploitations of one 
people by another people, all subordination of a colored race by a white race and 
thus prove the solidarity of all mankind.” 

Noble thoughts these! And yet these thoughts are abortive unless imbued with 
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the realization that in the years of tomorrow spiritual equality is possible and can X 
exist side by side with physical and material differences. M. Stern is too realistic 
to assume that colonial peoples are to be remade by white men into their own 
images. He shows wisdom; too, in emphasizing the many achievements of the 
past rather than the many hopes for the future. 


West Virginia University THomas E, Ennis 


THE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY. By D. Fedotoff White. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1944. Pp. xiv, 486. $3.75.) 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY: ITS MEN, ITS LEADERS, AND ITS BATTLES. By 
Walter Kerr, (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1944. Pp. 250, vii. $2.75.) 


Ir is no mere pedant’s joy to hold the first footnoted book on the Red Army 
in one’s hands. Mr. Fedotoff White’s work betokens the beginning of a new era 
in the treatment of that military terra incognita, leaving far behind journalism in 
book and other forms, as well as much of the yet unprinted, perhaps never to be 
printed, reports of the military attachés in Moscow. To most of the attachés Mr. 
White could show what they were to observe and judge rather than prejudge, and 
to journalists what an author with some military experience and judgment could 

“see even from afar and in the by no means blackened-out looking glass of Soviet 
literature. 

As a former officer, with service in the Tsarist, White, and Red forces, the 
author knows and remembers what the military historian, as Hans Delbriick 
used to emphasize, learns only through his skin in personal service, He treats fully 
the seemingly trivial things in military life and organization, from the service 
record to shoulder straps, from soldier’s pay to punishments and rewards of — 
various kinds, including ranks up to the marshal—a rank which, by the way, is 
not one “echoing the glories of the French revolution” (p. 375), since it was only 
reintroduced by Napoleon—from the routine of daily service to the evolution of 
a strategic-tactical doctrine for the new army. In the discussions centering around 
this doctrine, in which the name of Trotsky assumes no slight importance, we have 
an excellent illustration of how a number of Weltanschauungen may clash over 
such apparently technical questions as the composition, strength, and objectives 
of an army. 

With the author’s ds that his work is “a study in military sociology” we 
beg to differ. Actually and essentially, it is a social history of the army, including 
the Red Star Fleet. It deals at length with the component parts that went into its 
making: Tsarist elements, as specialists, peasant sous, industrial workers, and 
very few “others,” or, differently grouped, party members and non-party men. 
For the benefit of studies in the military sector of revolutions the reviewer would 
have liked to see such questions as these clarified: What were the original profes- 
sions of the very unruly and always revolutionary sailors of the Tsarist and carly 
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`; Red navies? Were they originally seafaring people and to what extent? Or were 
they largely drafted from the non-seafaring population? This would help to settle 
the general question in military sociology of whether the nature of the service or 
their earlier background makes sailors mutinous or revolutionary, or, more 
specifically, what drove the sailors to the Kronstadt revolt of 1921 (which might be 
compared with the purge of Hitler’s storm troopers in 1934)? Another question 
which Mr. White has raised in the reviewer’s mind rather than in his own history 
is a query about the ultimate fate of those formations of Letts which played a 
rather considerable role in the early days of the Revolution (pp. 18-28), together 
with other formations of foreigners. Such a query or inquest would point to an 
even broader problem: the role of the foreigner in the Russian armies ever since 
Peter the Great or even earlier. Are these foreigners of one kind or another—the 
last of whom, with non-Russian names like Feldman, Eideman, Blücher, went 
down with the great purge of 1937—no longer needed or wanted? The shocking 
institution, to most Western military minds, of the commissars and other political 
workers inside the Red Army, with their ups and downs and their ins and outs, is 
given a full description and a careful, by no means entirely negative, evaluation; so 
also are the institutions for releasing possible upward pressure such as are provided 
for “self-criticism,” airing misgivings, through “wall newspapers” and other pub- 
lishing. Publishing, incidentally, might have found a somewhat ampler treatment, 
touching on the soldier newspaper Red Star, which carries on in this war, while 
the Germans have suppressed their nearest approach to a service paper, the 
Militarwochenblatt, after over one hundred years of publication. 

These socioeconomics of the Red Army, the very earthiness of which the 
author by no means neglects, lead up to the various five-year plans as Soviet 
Wehrwirtschaft and the preparation for mechanized warfare, for which the so- 
called experts formerly denied the Russians’ abilities and equipment. This mobili- 
zation and motorization of economy and minds was—in a retort? or more 
naturally than that?—amalgamated with the new history and hero-worship from 
Alexander Nevski to Kutusov, figures that have nothing to do with motorization 
and Pokrovski’s historical materialism as once taught. The author concludes his 
history on the eve of the Russo-German war, which he does not insist is wholly 
explained by what he himself has treated and cannot be explained to the full on 
the basis of presently available sources. It can, however, be understood best by the 
help of such books as Mr. White’s, which, among other things, illuminates the 
resilience, changeability, and adaptability of that body. 

Mr. Kerr’s little book is a continuation of White’s and uses journalistic means 
to cover the war in the months from November, 1941, to April, 1943. Among 
the many journalists’ war books—a category which this reader sometimes resents 
because the daily dispatches they send are so meager—Mr. Kerr’s ranks fairly 
high both in acumen and in modesty, evidenced by his ready and repeated ad- 
mission of not having been able to witness much war in its battle actuality. “The 
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Russians do not like to have observers around when their troops are in action” 
(p. 211). But why, then, should a non-witness write that in some battle “the 
majority [of Russians] fought on until death” (p. 96)? Or that a Russian cavalry 
corps “charged into a German division one moonlit night and destroyed an entire 
regiment, killing 2,000 officers and men” (p. 91)? The resurrection of cavalry will 
have to be based on firmer grounds than such a story. 


Sherman, Connecticut ALFRED VAGTS 


RUSSIA & POSTWAR EUROPE. By David J. Dallin. Translated by F. K. 
Lawrence. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. x, 230. $2.75.) 


‘Tue author's previous volume, Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy, 1939-1942, was 
a well-knit, cogently reasoned exposition of the subject matter. His present work 
is, in a measure, a sequel to it, dealing with Soviet Russia’s foreign policy “now 
and in the postwar years to come.” The book is divided into four sections. The 
first is concerned with the basic principles of Soviet policy and the relation of the 
‘new Soviet patriotism to communism. The main trends of Soviet foreign policy 
in its phase concerning Great Britain and Germany are treated in the second. The 
last two sections present conclusions drawn from prewar history of Soviet Russia 
and discuss Russia’s future frontiers in Europe, as well as Soviet plans with 
respect to Poland and Germany. 

One has difficulty in escaping a feeling of deep depression and black forebod- 
ing after laying down Mr. Dallin’s book. The author’s hope, expressed in the last 
pages of his work, that a new Russian policy which would give Europe “one of 
the principal conditions for a long and lasting peace” may emerge from the 
travail of war, does not flow from the evidence. What Mr. Dallin calls “the 
separate solution,” which would mean the marshaling of eastern and a great part 
of central Europe under the hegemony of the Kremlin and the refusal of Russia 
to participate in any international military body, while maintaining a great armed 
force of its own, seem to be the more valid deductions from the contents of the 
volume. This would imply the creation of a Soviet security zone, with a firm 
Soviet control of the foreign policy of the several small states and an attempt to 
foster a “friendly” government, as well as a strong Communist party in Germany. 

At the same time, Mr. Dallin believes that “it is hardly probable that Russia’s 
chief allies would comply with her desires for considerable expansion in any form 
whatever.” What such prospects would mean to the postwar world does not need 
any elaboration. 

The author shows a thorough knowledge of the available source material in 
the field of Soviet Russia’s policy—whether there is sufficient documentary mate- 
rial at hand now to permit drawing any but the most tentative conclusions is, of 
course, a moot question. Dallin’s analysis is logical and penetrating. Some of the 
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conclusions reached by Mr. Dallin appear, however, to be unnecessarily rigid and 
dogmatic. To cite only one: 


The place of Germany and Great Britain in the theory and practice of Russian 
Communism was fixed a long time ago. The practice has changed from time to 
time and there has been much zigzagging, but the principles of foreign policy re- 
main the same. They are bound to remain unaltered to the end of this war, in 
so far as the main protagonist in the East of Europe remains the same. 


This may be admitted as one of the several possible hypotheses, but surely to ac- 
_ cept this as a final conclusion would be tantamount to viewing history in the spirit 
of a Sophoclean tragedy. 

While one must agree with Mr. James B..Reston’s statement, in the New 
York Times of March 5, 1944, that so far in this war the great nations have not 
yet found a solid basis for lasting peace, the canvas painted by Mr. Dallin’s brush 
overemphasizes the oscuro at the expense of the chiaro. 

When the author leaves the familiar ground of Soviet foreign policy, he ex- 
hibits a less complete knowledge of recent Russian history. He apparently fails 
to understand Frunze’s plans for the introduction of the principle of unity of 
command into the Red Army (p. 28). His remarks about the reintroduction of 
commissars into the Soviet armed forces (p. 31) tend to indicate that he was not 
aware that as early as April 6, 1918, these Soviet functionaries were already of- 
ficially known as military commissars, 

The editing and proofreading are not always perfect. Thus on page 108 the 
former United States ambassador in Berlin is said to have written that “he had 
heard in Moscow,” etc. An examination of Ambassador Dodd’s Diary shows that 
the information had reached the latter in Berlin and was given him by Mr. 
Duranty. The quotation from the Diary (n. 46) is inaccurate. 

. These minor blemishes, however, do not affect the main argument of the book, 
which should be carefully read by all interested in the problem of postwar world 
affairs. i 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania D. Frvororr WHITE 


MY NATIVE LAND. By Louis Adamic. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 

1943. Pp. x, 507. $3.75.) ` 

Louis Apamic, in My Native Land, tells the story of Yugoslavia. The book is 
ably, even impressively, written, though it never attains the density and power of 
Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, qualities which made the record of Rebecca West's 
journey through this country such a stimulating experience to the reader, even in 
those parts where he cannot at all agree with the author's views. 

As for the earlier parts of Yugoslav history, Adamic hardly pretends to give 
the results of his own research; he is satisfied to group the facts according to his 
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main points of view. In doing so, Adamic does not care for nuances: a man to 
him is good or bad, a thing black or white. And the reader gets the impression 
that for the author the past in general is very black and that of Yugoslavia particu- 
larly so. We see something of his general feeling in what he says of the present, 
“but we were living in a world which was less tied to tradition . . . than it was 
moving toward a great change” (p. 420). He says of J. Vidmar, one of his 
favorite leaders of Slovenian radicalism, “He welcomed the future, whatever form 
it took so long as it was away from the past” (p. 147). This is in contrast to 
Rebecca West, who is at her sympathetic best in presenting the great forces, ever 
at work, underlying Balkan history, or in evoking a complicated character such as 
King Alexander. Adamic blacks in all that is supposed to serve as background: 
Turkey, Austria, the Catholic hierarchy, and, if not the Serbs, at least the Pan- 
Serbs (and he is quick to attribute a Pan-Serbian attitude to any Serb not strictly 
oppositionist). Wholly black, of course, is his picture of fascism or whatever is 
related to fascism according to his views. Therefore, he is unable to present any 
part of the particular Croatian ideology, a field in which Rebecca West also failed 
significantly (it is Anton Radich who, much more than Stefan, interests the his- 
torian looking for the development of ideas). The American reader, however, may 
find this ideology explained in the articles of Professor Dinko Tomasié. 

The parts left unblacked in Adamic’s drawing are reserved for the radical 
opposition within the Yugoslav nations, among which the author’s native Slovenia 
enjoys especial importance, and for Russia, insofar as Tsarist inner politics are not 
involved. Thus, for example, he devotes ten pages (pp. 112 ff.) to describing the 
tortures applied, in King Alexander’s Belgrade, to those suspected of communism, 
while similar occurrences on the other side are dismissed with the comment, “And 
what about the Moscow Trials back in ’37? ... they weren’t as important as that 
the Soviet’s multi-national arrangement seemed to work” (p. 143). And if in the 
nineteenth century the record of the British-Balkan politics is an imperialistic one, 
what about the record of Russia, which provokes no criticism from him for this 
period? 

From the points of view just discerned, Adamic sets about his main task, the 
description and the evaluation of Mikhailovich and his army on the one hand and, 
on the other, of the Liberation Front led by Tito. In the course of this discussion the 
reader perhaps will not be surprised to hear that the Serbian Mikhailovich, “an 
orthodox soldier, trained in the same French school that had produced Gamelin” 
(pp. 48-49) (but what about De Gaulle? ), and his group are ineffective and linked 
up with fascism, while Tito’s Front is always the opposite. While it is easy enough 
for the reviewer to point out, for example, that Ferdinand of Bulgaria was not a 
Hohenzollern (as stated on p. 290), that in Austria reaction was not dominant 
at the time when in 1848 the South Slavs turned against the Hungarians (p. 272), 
that the reasons leading to the Austrian amnesty of 1917 were hardly those of- 
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fered by the author (p. 302), it is more difficult to formulate concrete objections 
to his narrative of the events from 1941 on. However, while Adamic quotes with- 
out criticism an anonymous official in the Yugoslav government in exile in Lon- 
don as saying (p. 431) that “ ‘the “statements” by him [Mikhailovich] which the 
government has been handing out are all false, written right here in London, in 
fact, in a room on the floor just below me, ” we are safe in assuming that these 
statements were transmitted from Mikhailovich’s headquarters to Yovanovich, 
then Yugoslav premier, by George Rendel, the English minister to that govern- 
ment in exile. The government itself had no way of direct wireless communication 
with Mikhailovich, a fact to which Adamic refers on page 62. 

Misleading is the account of the discussions at the cabinet meetings in Bel- 
grade on April 4 and 5, 1941, held to determine whether the new Yugoslav 
government, which had repudiated the pact with Germany on March 27, should 
send representatives to Berlin or Rome. “In this discussion,” Adamic states, “the 
degradation of South-Slavic ‘leadership-—on a par with most European ‘leader- 
ship’—touched bottom” (p. 377). According to him the purpose of this mission 
would have been “to try to convince Hitler and Mussolini that the Simovich gov- 
ernment wanted above all else an ‘honorable’ cooperation with the Axis if they 
would only be so kind as to make it possible.” According to information given to 
the reviewer, however, the Belgrade government was struggling desperately to 
win time for mobilization. They had information to the effect that Hitler would 
attack at any moment, and they had details concerning the strength of the German 
troops then gathering, particularly at the Bulgarian-Yugoslay frontier; by a 
strange accident no order for mobilization had been given on March 27. Adamic 
is right in stating that, if Hitler had not struck on April 6, two Yugoslav ministers 
would have left on April 7 for Rome and Belgrade, respectively; their departure, 
however, would have been owing to motives quite other than those suggested by 
the author. ae 

This unwillingness to understand motives is characteristic of Adamic’s whole 
presentation of the question: Tito versus Mikhailovich, or as he sees it, “the future 
versus the past” (p. 49). Although he opposes the Partisan policy, which to him is 
“simply humanity and common sense,” to the “team-work between the Fascists 
and pan-Serbians” (pp. 84 f.) (i.e. Mikhailovich and his army), we have numer- 
ous reports from the general in the fall of 1943 in which he complains that the 
Ustashi (the armed forces of the Croatian quisling government) were being ac- 
cepted by the soldiers of Tito. Again, while Adamic asserts that many achieve- 
ments of Tito’s troops had been credited through a “publicity hoax” to “Mikhail- 
ovich and his Chetniks” (p. 73), the Serbian general makes just the reverse 
complaints. 

No one who has glanced over the reports of the winter 1943-44 can agree with 
Adamic’s statement (p. 54) that Mikhailovich fought his last battle against the 
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Axis in October, 1941. If Adamic complains of Mikhailovich’s attempts to ex- 
terminate the Partisan troops (pp. 73 ff.), the Serbian reports give most detailed 
evidence of cruelties perpetrated against the Mikhailovich army by the followers 
of this movement which represents “simply humanity and common sense”: 
cruelties which can hardly be surpassed by the imagination (cf., for example, the 
report on “The Losinj Crime,” telling how, in September, 1943, about two hun- 
dred men of the general's army—a large part of them were Croats—were killed 
by detachments of the Liberation Front in an especially brutal way). 

As a historical contribution Adamic’s book has little value. It is an ably and 
passionately written polemical treatise which contains much material, In order to 
use it, one must apply utmost caution and a full amount of historical criticism. 


Catholic University of Ámerica - — Freorerc ENGEL-JANOSI 


American History 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT, By Merle Curti, Professor of 
History, University of Wisconsin. (New York: Harper and Brothers. 1943. 
Pp. xx, 848. $5.00.) 

For the first time, this study makes available in a single work a comprehensive 
analysis of the cultural history of the American people. Its appearance, in view of 
the significance of the subject, is consequently a major event in American histori- 
ography. With no intention to disparage other excellent works in the field—with- 
out which Professor Curti doubtless could not have completed his own—one ob- 
serves a sweep and at the same time an internal unity in this book which renders 
it unique and invaluable, 

_ The study covers the entire story from colonial beginnings to the eve of the 
present war. Background is provided by a summary of seventeenth century de- 
velopments; thereafter chronology unfolds, Periodization involves units of about 
a generation in length, once the colonial era is past—1800-30, 1830-50, and so on. 
In spatial terms no section of the country is omitted; but regionalism as such is. 
stressed only in relation to the South and to the Middle West. The continuous 
_ interaction of European influences and native environment, with the correlative 
question as to what was distinctively American in the final product, receives con- 
stant and impartial consideration. Most striking is the catholicity of interests, the 
broad conception of what constitutes the cultural life of a people. As noted in 
the introduction, the growth of all significant phases of knowledge, ideas, values, 
and institutions is included. The role of intellectual leaders is recognized, but so, 
too, is the more obscure matter of popular attitudes, The latter theme involves 
everything from early folk lore to recent developments in the study of public 
opinion. In intellectual and institutional history older emphases on theological, 
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political, and literary thought are brought into a larger synthesis including the 
arts and sciences. Indeed, the inclusion of the natural sciences is in itself a notable 
contribution and one which should prove suggestive to humanists as well as to | 
scientists themselves. 

The very comprehensiveness of this work must have involved two major 
difficulties relating, respectively, to the sheer bulk of sources and to the complexity 
of materials, The remarkable range of the author’s reading will be obvious upon 
even casual examination; and the appended critical bibliography is in consequence 
the best available in any single study. 

Having accumulated :all this material, the author faced a difficult problem 
of organization. This is met by presenting certain “leading social attitudes” char- 
acteristic of given periods—for example, the growth of the idea of Americanism, 
1775-1800—and by then relating to these the chief developments in philosophy, 
religion, education, social institutions, and the arts and sciences. But there is no 
arbitrary outline of the topics, which take form rather from trends more or less 
peculiar to each period. Remarkable is the insight into the interrelationships of 
varied developments, which provides a sense of smooth sailing through apparent 
cross-currents and confusions. Meanwhile, one does not feel that the course is 
forced by doctrinaire considerations. It should be stressed, moreover, that 
“thought” is not expanded to take in all things; the necessary general background 
is given, but there is no tracing of the political or economic stories. In a word, this 
is not a social history as such, but rather a social history of thought. Over-all in- 
tegration is provided by several central themes, of which “progress”—in relation 
to both social welfare and technical advances—is perhaps of chief significance. 
Thus the advancement of the sciences is not only viewed as of interest per se but 
as significant in the extent to which this was related to the people as a whole. 
Other major trends also run throughout the narrative, notably the growth of 
nationalism and the encroachments of science upon supernaturalism. 

One senses that Professor Curti is sympathetic with the rise of the common 
man, with “progress” as just defined. He would probably agree with the view, | 
noted in later chapters, that the historian cannot entirely transcend the subjective 
and cannot therefore expect complete agreement with his selections and emphases. 
But granting this, his treatment of even- controversial topics seems as objective as 
is humanly possible. To note only one instance, those inclined to question equali- 
tarianism will find their side of the matter presented quite as fully as the reverse 
and without praise or censure in either case. Only rarely is there an expression of 
specific value judgments; some scholars may not agree, for example, with the 
estimate of John Dewey as “America’s most eminent and original philosopher” 
(p. 715). Generally speaking, Mr. Curti neither points with pride nor views 
with alarm. Hence his work, while recognizing practically all divergencies of 
opinion, is distinguished throughout by even temper and general urbanity. 

No one, of course, could prepare so mature a synthesis without making cer- 
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tain basic assumptions. The author plainly believes that the nation affords a valid 
unit for the study of cultural history but avoids any suggestion of chauvinism. 
Also implicit is the concept of a historical continuity, in which one set of phe- 
nomena follows—not entirely accidentally—upon another. The whole is plainly 
envisaged as having meaning for the present. Causal relationships are thus indi- ` 
cated but constant care is taken to avoid their oversimplification. There is no sug- 
gestion of the “great man,” of the so-called Marxian, or of other monistic hy- 
potheses, despite the lure of easy interpretations. Nor is there any evidence of 
metaphysical approaches. No doubt such adjectives as empirical or positivistic could 
be applied to the whole treatment, if it were possible to define their usage in some 
detail. If all this constitutes a philosophy of history, the reviewer is sympathetic 
therewith. 

Space does not permit one to raise the many specific comments or questions 
suggested by the text, or even to provide the summary of contents that would be 
desirable. It will be a rare reader who does not find his own knowledge increased 
and interest stimulated by various sections of the work. The style is clear and 
readable throughout. Omissions of important topics seem negligible, though no 
doubt the counsel of perfection would have recommended a few items not in- 
cluded. Was there not, for example, something approaching a “children’s rights” 
movement which paralleled the rise of feminism and which deserves parallel con- 
sideration? Again, more heed might have been given in a work so concerned with 
democratic trends to the possibility of inherent conflicts between liberty and 
equality, though this is indeed suggested at a number of points (pp. 191, 303). 
Curti, like most of us, sometimes uses the term “democracy” simply to connote 
equality and on other occasions to include liberty as well; and this application of 
one word to both ideals may tend to identify them and so to hide any lurking ir- 
reconcilabilities. (This question was an almost academic one prior to recent 
decades but has become obvious and acute in a time when liberals, who once de- 
manded liberty, are now accused of suppressing it in the interest of equalitarian 
“regimentation.”) But the impressive thing is that any one author could envisage 
this complex scene so completely that the individual critic can single out only an 
occasional nook or cranny that seems to have escaped attention. 

As in all works that lend form to a hitherto somewhat confused field, The 
Growth of American Thought will stimulate further studies in particular areas 
and ultimately, as a result of this, further attempts at synthesis. Professor Curti 
recognizes that he was handicapped at times by a lack of adequate monographic 
literature, though he quite rightly points out that this afforded no reason for 
postponing the present work. This lack of desirable studies is notably true, for 
example, in the history of science. At first glance one might ascribe to this dearth 
of materials the omission at times of problems or trends peculiar to a particular 
field. Actually, however, such omissions are consistent with the author’s concept ` 
of the social, as distinct from what might be called the technical, history of 
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thought. He disclaims any intention to trace the “interiors” of ideas or systems— 
presumably leaving this to specialists—and instead does a masterly job in relat- 
ing the general outcomes in each field to the total cultural setting. 
To a considerable degree, this distinction is both logical and useful. It would 
- certainly be difficult to crowd into a study, already so comprehensive, such an 
analysis of “interiors” as is available in specialized histories of European art or 
science. Yet the distinction also raises perturbing questions. For one thing, it is 
difficult to follow consistently; the author seems at some points to get quite suc- 
cessfully on the “inside” of certain ideas. This can be observed, for example, in 
the discussion of pragmatism. But, in other cases, one misses just this sort of 
penetration. Thus the essential changes which characterized the shift from 
medieval to Renaissance forms in architecture, after 1700, could conceivably have 
been suggested in a relatively brief manner. More serious is the question whether, 
in omitting the internal history of arts and sciences, there is not some danger of 
overstressing the role of the surrounding culture and of overlooking the signif- 
icance of developments peculiar to a given field? The impact of the social sciences 
on American life, for instance, may not have waited so much for the appearance’ 
of a generalized “frame of reference” like Darwinism as it did upon overcom- 
ing those difficulties with quantitative procedo which were inherent in these 
particular disciplines. 
It is much easier to raise such questions, however, than it is to answer them. 
It may well be that any systematic treatment of the technical history of thought, 
however brief, would have distracted attention from the social orientation here 
intended. And few contemporary historians will question the significance of this 
orientation or the effective manner in which Professor Curti has achieved it. We 
are indebted to him for a splendid, over-all analysis, one that could scarcely be 
improved under present circumstances and which many had hardly hoped to see 
for years to come. In so doing he has not only given form to this field but has 
- vindicated again the peculiar function of the general historian in providing major 
syntheses of human experience. It seems inconceivable that such an interpretation 
could have been produced by even the ablest of specialists, 


University of Pennsylvania Ricuarp H. SHrYock 


FREEDOM’S FERMENT: PHASES OF AMERICAN SOCIAL HISTORY 
TO 1860. By Alice Felt Tyler. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 
1944. Pp. x, 608. $5.00.) 

AuruoucH Mrs. Tyler has employed narration and description rather than 
analysis and interpretation, she has, by the selection of her materials, by her treat- 
ment of them, and by the few explicit interpretations she has included, advanced a 
definite thesis. She maintains, briefly, that the exuberant and optimistic young 
American Republic was ready to listen to every new idea that promised to advance 
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human freedom and to protect the rights of the unfortunate. A fundamental faith 
in the right to be free, “rooted deep in democracy and evangelical religion, needed 
only to be coupled to nineteenth century faith in progress to produce a crusading 
zeal that swept men into all sorts of reform movements designed to perfect the 
institutions of contemporary society.” Professor Tyler further maintains that 
American civilization was profoundly and permanently affected, by all this restless 
ferment, this social experimentation, this faith that a future might be built in 
which no barriers checked the development of the full capacities of all individuals. 

In developing her theme Professor Tyler eschews the pseudopsychological in- 
terpretations of certain earlier writers, and, while recognizing the foibles of many 
of the religious and humanitarian leaders, treats them with human sympathy and 
considerable insight. Her basic assumptions and scheme of values, implicit 
throughout the book, are made explicit in her statement that if this era of social 
ferment was “a little mad, a little confused about directions,” it was always “full 
of optimism, of growth, and of positive affirmation.” 

Mrs. Tyler divides her book into three parts. In the first, “The Faith of the 
"Young Republic,” she sketches in broad outline the colonial and Revolutionary 
beginnings of “dynamic democracy” and of evangelical religion. In the second, 
“Cults and Utopias,” one finds well-written, lucid, and succinct accounts of 
Transcendentalism, Millenarianism, Spiritualism, Mormonism, Shakerism, and 
other types of religious and utopian communism and socialism. The third part, 
“Humanitarian Reforms,” gives concise but well-illustrated accounts of the move- 
ments for free public schools, prison reform, temperance, peace, the rights of 
women, and the abolition of slavery. Here are also treated Nativism and’ anti- 
Catholicism, “the denial of democratic principles.” The movement for the abolition 
of capital punishment and that for public health reform, on which Professor 
Shryock has written authoritatively, are not made subjects for separate treatment. 

Previous workers in this general field have chosen to study a given reform 
movement in the country as a whole (John A. Krout, Paul Monroe, Gilbert 
Barnes, Blake McKelvey, William F. Galpin, Merle Curti, and others); or they 
have written competent and sometimes brilliant biographies of religious and 
humanitarian leaders (William Waterman, Mason Wade, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
jr, Helen Marshall, Henry S. Commager, Ralph Harlow, and others); or they 
have treated all the religious and reform movements in a particular community 
(David Ludlum, Niels Sonne, Robert Fletcher). Other movements of thought 
and social action which Mrs. Tyler includes, Nativism and democracy itself, have 
been the subject of important studies by Ray A. Billington and Ralph H. Gabriel. 
Mrs. Tyler gives generous recognition to all these and to other scholars. She has, 
however, explored a considerable portion of the primary materials for herself, as 
her unobtruding but useful annotation makes clear. Although this has enabled 
her to write with a liveliness and freshness of illustration, her evaluations in gen- 
eral follow those to be found in the earlier, specialized treatments, She does in 
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effect reject the overharsh condemnations of the reformers that have characterized 
the work of some writers whose sympathies have been enlisted in a defense of the 
Old South. . , 

Professor Tyler for the most part gives due recognition to the point Arthur M. 
Schlesinger has insisted on with so much force, namely, that many American 
religious and humanitarian movements were phases of larger developments in 
western European culture. Her pages make it abundantly clear that only such 
recognition can enable one to understand the Ephrata Cloister, Shakerism, Tran- 
scendentalism, the movement for a more humane regard for the insane and for 
other handicapped people, and the activities of Eric Janson, Robert Owen, and 
the disciples of Fourier. The emphasis on evangelical religion and on the frontier 
is also in line with the best scholarship: the special characteristics of American 
evangelicism and of frontier life go far toward explaining how and why the 
American phases of these movements differed from their Old World counterparts. 
In the reviewer's judgment it is unfortunate that Professor Tyler has almost en- 
tirely omitted urbanism and the various social and economic tensions which ac- 
companied it as an important social basis of much reformism. 

Mrs. Tyler has not chosen to call attention to needed researches in the field. It 
is clear, however, that we ought to have further study of many of the religious 
and reform movements. It is also clear that we should know more about the inter- 
relations of the various movements. We also need further study of what may be 
called “the moderates,” those who were influenced by and took some part in the 
movements under consideration but who did not become fully identified with 
them. Such studies are indispensable before it will be possible adequately to esti- 
mate the influence of these movements. Finally, we need to know much more than 
we do about the opposition to the various social movements which made the 
period “freedom’s ferment.” Sidney Jackson has shown how intense the opposition 
was to the movement for free public schools, and Parrington, of course, did much 
with the large theme. But a good deal remains to be done before we can fully 
understand the religious and reform movements themselves. 

In the meantime the general student of American history will be much in- 
debted to Mrs. Tyler’s valuable achievement. And all who are in any way con- 
cerned with the values she has written about with so much tempered understand- 
ing will be grateful, especially at this time, for Freedom’s Ferment. The unusually 
‘well-selected and well-reproduced illustrations add to the book’s appeal. 


University of Wisconsin MERLE CURTI 


AMERICAN FREETHOUGHT, 1860-1914. By Sidney Warren. [Studies in 
History, Economics, and Public Law, No. 504.] (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1943. Pp. 257. $3.25.) 

Tuts monograph on American free thought in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century follows one by Albert Post, previously published by the Columbia Uni- 
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versity Press and covering the years 1825-50. From the two monographs we have 
a fairly complete story of the American free-thought movement through the 
century. 

The story of free thought in any era is interesting and important, for it shows 
the ideas of radical thinkers who often are building the foundations of the intel- 
lectual structure of later generations. And, when free thought is so defined as to 
include deism, agnosticism, atheism, and all other trends of thought opposed to 
religious orthodoxy, it is, as Allan Nevins says in the introduction to Dr. Warren’s 
volume, a variegated narrative of many aspects. 

Dr. Warren examines first, in his survey of the sources of modern free thought, 
the liberating influence of the Darwinian theories, and, among American thinkers 
.who early accepted those theories in all their intellectual as well as biological im- 
plications, he pays high tribute to the historian and philosopher John Fiske. The 
legacy of transcendentalism is traced in the influence of Theodore Parker and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who prepared the way for the Free Religious Association 
of which the historian of transcendentalism, O. B. Frothingham, was the first 
president. The pre-Civil War reformers were well represented in Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Robert Dale Owen, Parker Pillsbury, and others with 
sociological interests, and they led the freethinkers into paths of social reform. 

The author’s careful analysis of the free-thought press makes very clear the 
origins of the various sections of free-thought theory and indicates the lines that 
free-thought opinion would take when faced with the social conditions of the late 
nineteenth century. Almost all freethinkers favored women’s rights (pp. 127 f), 
and women were liberally represented in the offices of the free-thought press 
and societies. Most socialists were freethinkers, but by no means were all free- 
thinkers socialists, nor were they all even moderately inclined toward labor in the 
early days of the struggles between capital and labor (pp. 154 ff.). The old icono- 
clast Robert Ingersoll, for instance, was an orthodox Republican in politics through- 
out his long career. 

Socialists and freethinkers did agree on one important consideration, however, 
` Dr. Warren’ makes clear. “They both contended that it was essential to maintain 
inviolate the separation of Church and State.” To both of them the church, any 
organized church, seemed a reactionary force and the enemy of democratic institu- 
tions and intellectual freedom. The chapter on the American Secular Union and 
the other secularist activities of the freethinkers gives an excellent account of the 
narrow field in which the diverse elements of free-thoughtism could unite in a 
definite program. The book ends in a discussion of the minority left wing of the 
movement, atheism, and of the attack of the religious groups upon atheism, fasten- 
ing the stigma of that name upon all free-thoughtism in their alarm over infidelity. 

Dr. Warren, in summing up the achievements of this element in American 
intellectual life says that the freethinkers’ constant activity in behalf of their 
doctrines did contribute to the liberalization of thought, for “they believed that 
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thinking should be unfettered, and as advocates of the scientific spirit of free in- 
quiry, they helped advance the spirit of intellectual independancy.” 

The monograph is a thoughtful and interesting analysis of a little-known phase 
of American cultural development. The account of the leaders of the movement 
and of the trends of thought they represented should be of great interest to those 
who are working in social history. The bibliography is of especial value and is 
evidence of an exploration of many of the byways and vagaries of American 
thought. 


University of Minnesota i Autce Pair TYLER 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Adrienne Koch. [Num- 
ber 14 of the Columbia Studies in American Culture.] (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 208. $2.50.) _ 


In answer to Dr. Koch’s introduction and many references taking this reviewer 
to task for his alleged denial that “Jefferson was a full-time thinker in the primary 
sense,” or, in other words, that he was a philosopher in his own right, I shall 
simply refer the reader to the article I published in Ethics, LIT (July, 1943). Since 
the answer depends mainly on a question of definition, one may wonder whether 
the author has not devoted too much space and effort to the demonstration of a 
purely academic “thesis.” 

This point being disposed of, what remains is a very good analytical and 
critical study of the origins of Jefferson’s ideas on the universe, man, and society. 
As shown by Dr. Koch, these ideas were derived from many sources, from the 
Epicurean and Stoic tradition to which later in life Jefferson added the teachings 
of Jesus, from the Baconian tradition, from Locke and the Scottish philosophers, 
Home Lord Kames, whose works influenced Jefferson in many fields, and later 
Dugald Stewart, whom he met in Paris. This explains how and why Jefferson 
found himself at home among the last of the French philosophes, who recognized 
the same masters, although he felt that he had very little to learn from his French 
friends. His attitude toward the Ideologues was very similar: he decidedly be- 
longed to the same tradition as these continuators of the eighteenth century. He 
admired and translated and published Destutt de Tracy’s Commentaire sur l'esprit 
des Lois and Traité de la volonté, but it must be remembered that he readily 
admitted, as late as 1816, “his three octavo volumes on Ideology which constitute . 
the foundation of what he has since written, I have not entirely read, because I 
am not fond of reading what is merely abstract, and unapplied immediately to 
some useful science.” : 

All through his life Jefferson followed the precept he had copied from 
Bolingbroke: “We must not assume for truth what can be proved neither a priori, 
nor a posteriori,’ but he applied this criterion to a limited number of problems, 
making every effort to dismiss from his mind questions that could not so be solved. 
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At all times he refused to be bound by any authority or to recognize any master, 
"and with the French author he might have said, “Je prends mon bien où je le 
trouve.” He was, and proclaimed himself to be, a materialist when dealing with 
the sciences of nature; but when dealing with man he believed in the existence 
of a moral instinct, in natural rights, in responsibility, in perfectibility, and if he 
did not positively assert his faith in immortality he experienced and expressed sev- 
eral times a nostalgic yearning for such a faith. Dr. Koch is too honest a scholar 
and too good a student of Jefferson not to have included in her book all these 
contradictions which perhaps do not make Jefferson a great philosopher but make 
- him very human. l 
The third part of her study, by far the best, deals with Jefferson’s Theory of 
Society. There one will find a clear, compact, and critical analysis of Jefferson’s 
ideas on human nature, on social progress, a study of his political relativism, and 
an excellent discussion of his theory of natural rights. 


Princeton University GILBERT CHINARD 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF TRADES, PROFESSIONS, AND OCCUPA- 
TIONS IN THE UNITED STATES IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
DISEASE, By Benjamin W. McReady, M.D., 1837. With an Introductory 
Essay by Genevieve Miller. [Publications of the Institute of the History of 
Medicine, the Johns Hopkins University, Fourth Series, Bibliotheca -Medica 
Americana, Volume IV.] (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. 129. 
$1.75.) 

Tuts useful volume is a reprint of the prize-winning essay written in 1837 in 
competition for the award of the New York State Medical Society. Dr. McReady, 
then a medical practitioner only twenty-three years old, collected data for his- 
dissertation through interviews with such New York City labor or trade or- 
ganizations as he might reach, but through this channel he received scant in- 
formation. To bolster this somewhat meager factual material he drew heavily on 
the volume by Thackrah and supplemented these sources by personal observa- 
tions from the wards’ of the New York hospitals, The result is a collection of 
observations on the diseases that appeared to be associated with certain common 
occupations, professions, and trades of New York City around 1835. 

It would be nice to believe that this essay, which now becomes readily available 
to the average reader, was representative of the prevailing thought of the period 
or that it had influenced subsequent thinking. In her introduction Miss Miller 
clearly indicates that such claims cannot be made for it. McReady, though later 
one of the leading physicians of New York City, was at the time too young to 
have his suggestions as to disease prevention heeded. Jn his plea for better working 
conditions he was to a high degree a voice crying in the wilderness. Though the 

` Medical Society had shown unusual foresight in its selection of the topic for its 
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prize dissertation, it apparently did nothing to support the proposals to which it 
awarded its laurel. Such was not the practice of medical societies of that day. 

The essay derives its chief merit and its chief claim to republication from the 
picture it draws of working conditions and diseases among the artisans of the 
period and as a reflection of at least one school of current medical thought, After 
an introductory section dealing with his concepts of the relationship between 
social conditions and disease, McReady analyzes a series of trades as encountered 
in New York. Among the factors to which he attributes major significance are 
posture at work, sedentary habits, housing conditions, the ventilation of the work- ` 
shop, and, above all, intemperance. The stress that he attached to the last of these 
reflected more the extreme prohibition sentiments of the time than it did prevailing 
medical thought. Of particular interest is his formula for disease prevention as set 
forth in pages 66 and 67, a formula drawn in its essentials from Ramazzini and 
very little expanded in the present-day industrial programs. 

In releasing Dr. McReady’s essay from an enforced obscurity through the usual 
inaccessibility of old medical periodicals, Miss Miller and the Institute of the His- 
tory of Medicine at the Johns Hopkins University have performed a real service 
and have maintained the high standards already set by earlier publications of this 
series. 


Washington, D. C. GayLorD W. ANDERSON 


HISTORICAL ATLAS OF THE UNITED STATES. By Clifford Lord, Direc- 
tor, New York State Historical Association, and Elizabeth H. Lord. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1944. Pp. xviii, 253. $1.75.) - 


Tue compilers of this valuable historical atlas realized that wise teachers of 
history always begin their work with “land and people”; hence the publication 
of this particular “established tool for students inside and outside of the class- 
room.” The authors warn their readers that this compilation is not a reference 
atlas, and it is to be judged by their declared purpose. 

There are 312 maps presented on 198 pages, which means often two and 
sometimes three maps to a page. This raises the question of clarity, which only 
the tests of use and experience can adequately answer. But in the opinion of this 
reviewer the shadings used in many of the maps are not sufficiently distinguishing 
for exact use, and often the scale of the map is too small for any more than a 
general impression. In Section 1, “General Maps,” No. 12, regionalized types of 
farming, is outstanding, and No, 15, Indian tribes, is least successful, In Section II, 
“Colonial Period,” there are many familiar maps, and the four on page 29 best 
illustrate the limitation of such presentation. In Section III, “1775-1865,” there is 
a great amount of material, which is to be expected; the population and nationality 
maps are the most familiar and the suffrage maps the most usable. Section IV, 
“1865-1941,” contains the greatest number of hitherto little-used maps for pre- 
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senting social (prohibition, suffrage) and economic (cotton, wheat, cattle produc- 
tion) problems. Section V, “World Maps” (cight of them), shows most of all the 
need and difficulty of such map making for study purposes, and these are the least 
successful of all. 

The authors point the way for further study, and in enumerating the sources 
from which they have drawn their materials they have given a succinct survey of 
the increase of our facilities for properly presenting not only the rapid growth and 
development of the United States but also the innumerable social and economic 
problems that have come to have such emphasis in our teaching. Familiar sources 
appear again and again, such as the admirable- maps prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture and the better-known population maps from the census reports, 
Less-known sources of great value have also been used, such as highway maps 
prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads in the Federal Works Administration 
and maps of Federal land grants prepared and published by the Bureau of Cor- 
porations. Paullin’s monumental Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United 
States has been much used. 

It is to be regretted that in the appendix on presidential elections tables were 
substituted for maps. Perhaps there was a good reason for this. But experience with 
such tables does not suggest great success as a teaching device for classroom use, 
except for reference, and reference is not the purpose of this atlas. Again, the 
dependence upon the reports of the national vote by states as reported to the clerk 
of the House of Representatives-is surprising, in view of the fact that for the 
presidential elections (1896-1936) maps and tables (based upon official state 
votes) are available for all the states and for the minor parties by states. 

A number of minor and for the most part obvious errors and omissions have 
been noted, and as it has been announced that a new edition is in immediate 
prospect, these will undoubtedly be corrected. We are deeply indebted to the 
authors for what has been termed the result of “over five years of intensive work 
and research.” i i 


Stanford University Encar EUGENE ROBINSON 


GUIDE TO MATERIALS FOR AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE LIBRARIES 
AND ARCHIVES OF PARIS. Waldo G. Leland, General Editor. Volume II, 
ARCHIVES OF THE MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Waldo G. 
Leland, John J. Meng, and Abel Doysié. [Publication 392.] (Washington: 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1943. Pp. xii, 1078. Cloth $4.00, paper 
$3.50.) 

Te editor points out that ten years have already elapsed since the publication 
of the first volume on “Libraries” of this Guide to Materials for American History 
in the Libraries and Archives of Paris and thirty-five years since the inception of 
the historical “mission” to France of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. The 
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mission of the great project, conceived by J. Franklin Jameson, of supplying Ameri- 
can scholars with guides to manuscript materials for American history to be found 
in foreign archives and collections. The French guides are the last of this series to 
be completed. The present volume of the French guides is devoted to the materials 
in the archives of the ministry of foreign affairs, obviously one of the most im- 
portant depositories in Paris. Other volumes of the Guide have been prepared, and 
their publication is now expected within a reasonable time. They will deal with 
the archives of the ministry of war, the hydrographic service, and the ministry 
of marine. Still later volumes will be concerned with the national archives, the 
ministry of the colonies, and minor depositories. 

The volume under review is certainly a most important and significant aid 
for the study of American diplomatic history. Investigators in the field of Franco- 
American relations have been waiting patiently for it these thirty-five years. Even 
now, the editors explain, the tragic events of the last three years have made it 
impossible to complete some gaps in their notes. They have wisely gone ahead 
and issued a volume, listing on a page in their appendix the few gaps left, which 
are really insignificant. The Guide in its large dimensions was -organized and 
initiated by the general editor, Mr. Leland, and carried far along the way by him 
with the assistance of Mr. Abel Doysié before greater responsibilities diverted 
Mr. Leland’s energies from these labors, which were then continued by the very 
capable work of Professor John J. Meng. The present volume, printed by the 
offset process from typescript, contains a careful analysis of the three great fonds 
of the French foreign office: Correspondance Politique; Correspondance Politique, 
Supplément; and Mémoires et Documents. 

The various national categories of these three fonds are analyzed volume by 
volume, according to their serial archival numbers. There is a thumbnail indica- 
tion of subjects treated, with folio numbers. “Important documents” are partic- 
ularly noted, when there is occasion, Material relating to America and the United 
States is listed with occasional reference to “other material” of some relevance. 
The editors also endeavor to indicate when and where any of this manuscript 
material has been printed. Their notations in this respect are sometimes a little 
in arrears, but not unreasonably so; it would be impossible under present unusual 
conditions to expect perfection. A shortcoming, also understandable, is the lack of 
an index. Volume I of this Guide was separately indexed, but this second volume 
and the volumes to follow will be indexed accumulatively when their publication 
is completed. It will be inconvenient for the reader to wait for the appearance in 
a later volume of an index to Volume II, and when the index is finally printed to 
have to consult it in a separate volume. This present volume of 1,078 pages is too 
thick to be held together durably by a paper binding. One secretarial misprint is 
the misspelling of Correspondance Politique in the captions at the top of even- 
numbered pages 830 to:866. 

The Carnegie Institution is to be felicitated for the appearance at last of this 
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volume; the editors deserve applause for their persistence and labors; and Ameri- 
can historical scholarship may well be congratulated upon the addition of this 
extraordinarily valuable aid to research. Let us hope that too many of the docu- 
ments described in this Guide have not been destroyed during the present war. 
The New York Herald Tribune for August 20, 1940, contains an item stating 
that, after issue of a communiqué on May 16, 1940, by the French high com- 
mand, saying that the Germans were advancing rapidly toward Laon, Premier 
Paul Reynaud told Ludwig Oscar Frossard, minister of information and propa- 
ganda, that the highest military authorities would not guarantee the security `of 
the French capital after midnight. Functionaries of the French foreign office were 
then summoned at dawn, presumably of May ryth, and ordered to destroy the 
archives of the ministry! In the first article of the new newspaper Le Mot d'Ordre, 
continues this Herald Tribune account, Frossard described the destruction of. 
the records: 


The Quai d’Orsay seemed prey to a veritable fury of destruction. Enormous masses 
of documents were hurled out of the windows and burned on the lawn. Hundreds 
of curious spectators gathered on the banks of the Seine to view the lamentable 
spectacle. A huge cloud of smoke arose from the garden of the Quai. There was 
such haste that a fire broke out [presumably in the building itself] and it was 
necessary to call out the firemen. 


This is what the French did themselves. There is no telling what the Germans 
~ may have done since then to any remaining documents. How fortunate it is for 
American historiography that the Library of Congress succeeded in getting such 
a great part of the Quai d’Orsay documents relating to American history photo- 
copied before.the warl These photocopies are now available and may even be 
consulted by interlibrary loan facilities. In the volume of the Guide at hand there 
is an appendix indicating the photocopied material in the Library of Congress. 


Yale University SAMUEL Fraco Bemis 


INTERNATIONAL BEARINGS OF AMERICAN POLICY. By Albert Shaw. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1943. Pp. x, 492. $3.50.) 


Tue author of this unusual volume has been for a full sixty years a potent 
personal influence in American journalism and in public life. Having been among 
the fortunate few who were privileged to enjoy the advantage of graduate study 
at Johns Hopkins University in its early days, under the tutelage of Herbert B. 
Adams and Richard Ely and the even more stimulating comradeship of fellow 
students such as Woodrow Wilson, Frederick J. Turner, J. Franklin Jameson, 
Charles H. Haskins, and John R. Commons, he went from that university to a 
position as editorial writer on an influential newspaper in a Middle Western city. 
Seven years later he established the American Review of Reviews. As its editor 
for nearly fifty years he observed closely, reported candidly, and commented 
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judiciously upon public affairs, paying especial attention to the field of interna- 
tional relations. It may be safely asserted that no living American has a better 
right to lay before the public his personal appraisement of the relation the United 
States has borne to the international world during his lifetime. 

Dr. Shaw describes his book as “essentially one of reminiscence” and the point 
of view as “always frankly personal.” Readers will probably find in these qualities 
their greatest interest in the book. They will be anxious to discover the author’s 
matured opinion about the importance and the right or wrong of the part played 
by the United States in this or that transaction about which they feel a special 
concern. Some surprises await them. Dr. Shaw thinks that Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points represented “the most advanced formulation of international 
. principles ever effectively agreed upon in the history of the world” (p. 7). They 
may well be even more surprised to be told that “the United States—far from 
being antagonistic in declining to occupy a place at Geneva—wéas the only power 
that ever really belonged to the League in the full sense of yamg understand- 
ing, and co-operative spirit” (p. 8). 

The: book is a collection of twenty articles rather than a continuous narrative. 
Each article deals with a distinct topic, but in many of them matters rather remote 
from the main theme are introduced. In consequence, the reader by using the 


index can usually find some account of almost every important transaction in | 


international affairs since about 1870, particularly if the United States was in any 
degree or way involved. 

In tone and manner the book is marked by the same qualities long familiar to 
readers of the Review of Reviews. Despite frequent disclaimers of any intention 
to pontificate, it has an air of near omniscience which will irritate or amuse the 
reader. There is also a marked propensity to make it appear that whatever course 
the United States took was the one which ought to have been pursued. 


Dartmouth College - Frank Maroy ANDERSON 


WINTHROP PAPERS. Volume III, 1631-1637. Edited by Allyn Bailey Forbes. 
(Boston: Massachusetts Historical Society. 1943. Pp. xl, 544. $5.00.) 


Tue publication of the third volume of the Winthrop Papers again calls at- 
tention to the project on which the Massachusetts Historical Society has long been 
working, the publication of the entire body of the Winthrop Manuscripts in 
chronological arrangement. The first two volumes, appearing in 1929 and 1931, 
testified to the importance of that task, and the new volume, covering the years 
1631-37, more than bears out the earlier promises. While there is much material 
on important crises and problems like Indian wars, the planting of new settle- 
ments, agitations of Roger Williams in regard to doctrine, land tenure, and the 
policy of enslaving captive Indians, most of the letters are on the details of every- 
day life for Puritans in England and in Massachusetts Bay. 


4, 
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The early part of the volume reflects a natural concern on the part of friends 
of the new enterprise as to whether the plantation would survive the first experi- 
mental years. When favorable reports began to come in, these friends rejoiced, 
and many turned their thoughts to transporting themselves to Massachusetts. 
Emmanuel Downing wrote Winthrop that it “was the Iudgement of most men 
here, that your Colonye would this winter be dissolved partly by death through 
want of Food, howsing and rayment, and the rest to retorne or to flee for refuge 
to other plantacions.” But within two years Downing’s friends reported that he 
was “neuer better nor merrier then when he is talkinge of N:E:” and was eager 
to “goe over.” Gradually wives and families began to join their relatives in New 
England and by their letters home to add to the enthusiasm for this new enter- 
prise in pioneering. How much the survival of the plantation owed to this constant 
influx of settlers with their provisions is shown by a letter of Winthrop’s in 1634 
in which he says, “For Our Subsistence heere, the meanes hetherto hath beene 
the yearly access of new Commers, who have supplied all our wants, for Cattle, 
and the fruits of our labours, as boarde, pale, smithes work etc.” 

One of the most interesting topics dealt with is the account of the preparations 
of John Winthrop, jr., for his passage to New England in 1631 and the shipping 
of goods desired by his father and others for the plantation, provisions of various 
kinds, household goods, tools and arms, trees and shrubs, garden seeds, herbs, 
medical supplies, and books. Hounded by piecemeal financing of the goods he 
was arranging for, by last-minute instructions from merchants concerning goods 
for sale, and by farewell letters from family and friends, he was at last off to share 
in the heaviest burdens of leadership in the planting of new settlements in New 
England. 

The importance of this material for the understanding of early New England 
cannot be overestimated. It is designed for the use of scholars, but the casual reader 
will enjoy it for its human interest. 


Mount Holyoke College VioLa F. Barnes 


THE REVOLUTIONARY GENERATION, 1763-1790. By Evarts Boutell 
Greene, Dewitt Clinton Professor of American History, Emeritus, Columbia 
University. [A History of American Life, Volume IV.] (New York: Mac- 
millan Company. 1943. Pp. xvii, 487. $4.00.) 

Proressor Greene through his teaching and published writings has made a 
reputation in the field of American colonial history. The present volume is divided 
evenly between the thirteen years preceding and an equal length of time after the 
Declaration of Independence, that is, in the period of our national history. Yet the 
editors’ foreword refers to it as “harvesting the fruits of a lifetime of study.” There 
will be no quarreling with that characterization if it is understood to mean the 
habits and discipline of a lifetime, for this is the work of a scholar. That is the 
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first impression made upon the reader and deepens with every page. It even grows 
to the point of irritation, especially in the opening chapters, when the author 
refuses to generalize because the data are insufficient, and one has to be content 
with an occasional revealing sentence or a short summarizing paragraph. 

The next impressions are of amazement and admiration at the bewildering 
complexity of the data gathered out of a wide variety of sources upon an equal 
variety of subjects. The account ranges from ministers and teachers to tailors and 
hairdressers, and from farmers’ crops and fishermen’s catches to the notions on 
sale in city shops. Everything seems to be here except politics, which the purpose 
of the series deliberately eliminates. 

Methodically, and with meticulous care, the author presents the material he 
has selected on each topic—for New England, for the South, and for the Middle 
Colonies or States. In the same careful way the several chapters treat of “the Old 
World in the New,” agriculture, business, social relations, religion, culture, and 
the frontiers, both before and after the Revolution, Where he is unwilling to 
generalize, Professor Greene’s ability and training have enabled him to grasp 
and present his material more effectively on the whole than has been accomplished 
in any other volume of the series. 

Such a presentation does not make for easy reading, especially when the 
author's scholarly conscience forces him to phrase each sentence so that it could, 
if necessary, be defended in a court of law. The book then is primarily for stu- 
dents who cannot fail to profit by the amount of information compiled for their 
benefit. But the student, or the casual reader if he persists, reaps a greater reward. 
Chapters vir and 1x, “Emerging Americanism” and “The Parting of the Ways,” 
portray conditions as none but a master can draw them, yet may be appreciated 
in their full significance only by one who has followed the preceding specification 
of the particulars that are embodied in the design. It is a story of growth, of slowly 
emerging nationality, and the reviewer shares the editors’ belief that “no one before 
Professor Greene has attempted so fully to synthesize the whole experience of 
the people.” 

The tenth chapter, entitled “Soldier and Civilian,” is in some ways the most 
remarkable of all, as in brief compass it enables one to gain a clear understanding 
of the course of the War of the American Revolution without description of battles 
or any of the ordinary details of military history. 

All this is high praise, but the book deserves it. It is a credit to the author 
and is instinct with the quality of which the editors must have dreamed when 
“A History of American Life” was planned. 

The timeliness of the series and the interest in these aspects of history are 
indicated by the fact that since the manuscript left the author’s hands more than 
one notable work has appeared, bearing upon some aspect of the subject. None 
of these, probably, would have changed Professor Greene’s presentation beyond 
including some possible additional data, and what is much to be desired, an evalua- 
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tion of the works themselves in his scholarly and helpful “Critical Essay on 
Authorities.” 

The volume is printed in the same clear, readable form as the rest of the series. 
The illustrations are excellent, although one cannot escape the feeling that the 
editors selected 240 pictures to enliven the whole series and that twenty of those 
were considered appropriate for this particular volume. This is a more plausible 
explanation than that they were chosen by the author to elucidate points made 
in the text. The descriptions of the plates by the editors are beyond criticism, as 
they give exactly what one wishes to know regarding each illustration and its 
source. It is regrettable that the plates are not numbered as they appear in the 
text and that the descriptions are not placed in conjunction with them but are 
gathered in pages ix-xiv of the introductory matter, making reference to them 
annoying and sometimes confusing. But this is a minor defect and may be readily 
overlooked in a Volume and a series deserving rich praise. 


Bar Harbor, Maine Max FARRAND 


THE WAR GOVERNORS IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Mar- 
garet Burnham Macmillan. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, 
Number 503.] (New York: Columbia University Press. 1943. Pp. 309. $3.50.) 


_ War Governors in the American Revolution is another in the long series of 
monographs on colonial and Revolutionary history which have been inspired by the 
seminars of Herbert L. Osgood and Evarts B. Greene at Columbia University. It 
is a substantial, carefully executed piece of scholarship and explores the contribu- 
tions made by the governors of the new states to the war effort. The reaction of 
Revolutionary times against governors has been dutifully followed by subsequent 
historians, for there are biographies of only two or three, and nowhere except in 
this volume is there any serious attempt to appraise their war services. ` 

The thirteen chapters cover the establishment of the office in the early days 
of the Revolution and the subsequent activities of the governors. The administra- 
tion of the internal affairs of the states, the relations with the Continental Con- 
gress and the Continental Army, the defense of the state through the militia, the 
aid in furnishing supplies, and legislative and political activities are treated in 
separate chapters. The method of the book is to catalogue these activities in topical 
fashion, and the principal sources are the printed writings of the governors, Manu- 
script material was not used because the author felt that the printed sources were 
adequate. 

The method undoubtedly establishes the amount of activity. The quality of 
that activity and its relative importance are less clearly demonstrated except for 
a few of the men, but there is sufficient evidence to prove Mrs. Macmillan’s prin- 
cipal contention that the services of the governors were important to the success 
of the American cause, 
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No legal or constitutional authority accounted for what influence and success 
the governors had. The personal prestige, gained through long years of public 
service, of the successful governor was worth far more than his constitutional 
authority. For the most part, the men who took these burdensome offices were. 
men of integrity and position in colonial society, and the personal costs of office- 
holding were high. Fortune, health, comforts, and the happiness of family life 
were sacrificed by many a governor just as by many a military leader. “My family 
for these four years past,” wrote William Livingston in 1780, “have not had four- 
teen days of my assistance.” 

So important, indeed, were the personal aspects of the governor’s work that 
more attention to the private papers, many still in manuscript form, and to the 
personalities of the governors themselves would have added life to the book. It is 
still a credit to the author and to her training. 


Vanderbilt University Pme Davinson 


QUEBEC TO CAROLINA IN 1785-1786; BEING THE TRAVEL DIARY 
AND OBSERVATIONS OF ROBERT HUNTER, JR., A YOUNG MER- 
CHANT OF LONDON. Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. 
[Huntington Library Publications.] (San Marino: Huntington Library. 1943. 
Pp. ix, 393. $5.00.) 

Tuts work presents the greater part of the journal of Robert Hunter, jr., a 
young man just reaching his majority, who in the years 1785 and 1786 traveled 
from Quebec to Niagara Falls and back and from there to Charleston, South 
Carolina. Since the treaties of peace had provided for the collection of prewar _ 
debts due British creditors by American debtors, Hunter’s father, a Scotch mer- 
chant with extensive business interests.in America, had, in a spirit of undue 
optimism, commissioned his agent Caleb Blanchard to look after his overseas 
claims. Young Hunter was to accompany the agent—mainly for the experience 
of travel. In his journal he recorded his daily observations and experiences on 
his long journeys. 

Owing to his influential connections and to the letters of introduction he car- 
ried, he was everywhere cordially received in the highest social circles. In New 
York he was dined (and probably wined) by a Mr. “Rosawelt,” who introduced 
him to Richard Henry Lee, then president of Congress. He was also on very 
friendly terms with a Mr. “Dellanoe.” He was cordially welcomed as a guest at 
Mount Vernon by Washington, whom he regarded as “the first man in the world.” 
He even “had the honor of being lighted up to my [his] room by the General 
himself.” 

Important contributions of the work are the accounts of the Loyalists, ot 
Tories, in the St. Lawrence Valley and of the manner of living of the wealthy 
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class in all sections of the new republic. The general reader. (including this re- 
viewer) learns with surprise how numerous were the Loyalists in Canada and to 
what hardships they were subjected in adjusting themselves to their new sur- 
roundings. We are confirmed in the impression that travel by stagecoach was 
very uncomfortable and often dangerous, owing to the récklessness of the drivers 
` in skirting deep gullies and steep precipices. We are again told of the beauty, 
charm, and ease of manner of the patrician ladies who graced the homes of the 
city merchant princes and the Virginia planters, While Hunter was extravagant 
in his praise of the young women of the Northern cities, his greatest admiration 
was reserved for a distant cousin, Kate Flood’ McCall, the daughter of a wealthy 
Virginia planter; but he felt that his romantic feeling for her was not reciprocated. 

After leaving the McCall mansion at the end of a protracted visit, he journeyed 
through southern Virginia and the Carolinas to Charleston, but this part of his 
diary is of little value. It is concerned mainly with the insufferable discomfort of 
the inns, the noise of bullfrogs, the torture inflicted by mosquitoes, and the barren- 
ness and drabness (probably exaggerated) of the countryside. 

This is one of the most readable of the numerous books written about our 
ancestors by foreign travelers. The editors have appended to the narrative 
numerous explanatory notes which greatly aid us in identifying the persons 
mentioned. Large print and a suitable format give the volume an attractive 
appearance. l 
West Virginia University O. P. Currwoop 


ALEXANDER JAMES DALLAS: LAWYER—POLITICIAN—FINANCIER, 
1759-1817. By Raymond Walters, jr. [Pennsylvania Lives.] (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. vi, 251. $2.50.) 


ALEXANDER James Dallas, according to the author of this biography (p. 5), 
_“holds a secure place as one of the first-rate men of secondary rank in the early 
days of the American republic.” Hitherto the only published biography of this 
“first-rate” man of “secondary rank” was that written by his son, George Mifflin 
Dallas (Life and Writings of A. J. Dallas [Philadelphia, 1871]), which Mr. 
Walters properly characterizes as “little more than an appreciative sketch” (p. 
240). 

The organization, content, and style of this little volume are excellent. They 
fully justify the jacket statement of the publishers and the introduction by 
Professor Asa E. Martin, whose last paragraph is in itself an accurate and excellent 
“description of the volume. This is a scholarly and readable biography. Raymond 
Walters, jr., well identified in educational circles by his name, has succeeded in 
“integrating” the life and accomplishments of Dallas with those of his contem- 
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poraries, and he has enriched the history of the first quarter of a century after 1789. 
All this was a matter of difficulty, for the life of Dallas involved intricate prob- 
lems of law, politics, and finance in such a combination as to make the writing 
of his biography peculiarly arduous research and composition. 

Correct emphasis on Dallas as the central theme is a worthy feature of this 
biography. In this fundamental respect the author has been notably successful. 
Dallas, as immigrant, editor, Philadelphia lawyer, legal reporter, secretary of the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania, leader of Jeffersonianism in Pennsylvania, asso- 
ciate of businessmen, Secretary of the United States Treasury, and faithful servant 
of his country, becomes a clear-cut figure. 

The “Pennsylvania Lives” series is obviously intended for the general reader. 
Though its volumes are based on sound scholarship, they are not intended pri- 
marily for scholarly professional historians. Alexander James Dallas fully meets 
the standards of the series, But to some, including the reviewer, the lack of any 
footnotes is a serious shortcoming. Again and again significant statements are 
made without indication of the location of the proofs. The meager bibliography, 
less than five full pages, is no substitute for adequate footnotes. The bibliography 
does not contain important items on this period written by Pennsylvania authors 
in recent years. As a result western Pennsylvania party politics and the Whiskey 
Insurrection are not given due emphasis. The reviewer was also disappointed in 
not finding a fuller revelation of Alexander Hamilton’s role in regard to John 
Jay’s famous treaty. . 

This volume should find a wide sale both inside and outside Pennsylvania. It 
is well bound and printed. Students of the history of the United States and 
Pennsylvanians, in particular, are indebted to the author and his publishers. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P. James 


MIRROR FOR AMERICANS: LIKENESS OF THE EASTERN SEABOARD, 
1810. By Ralph H. Brown, University of Minnesota. [ American Geographical 
Society, Special Publication No. 27.] (New York: American Geographical 
Society. 1943. Pp. xxxii, 312. $4.00.) 


Tens is an attractive and important book. The first essential for any under- 
standing of it is a clear view of the author’s purpose. The foggy, ingenious title 
may pique curiosity and win a belated smile of approval, but it gives no initial , 
clue to the content. Professor Brown states that he intends the Mirror to be a 
short cut to an understanding of American geography in 1810. He has carefully 
searched out and studied contemporary sources, made selections from them, and 
synthesized them with brevity and balance. As a scheme of presentation he chose 
to “evoke an American [Christop] Ebling in the guise of an imaginary Thomas 
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_ Pownall Keystone,” a man “to epitomize . . . the oa iia; of his 
generation.” , 

In the prologue Mr. Brown, in a clever and informative manner, introduces 
T. P. Keystone and his plans for a concise account of the seaboard, and then 
modest Mr. Brown retires—and so does Mr. Keystone. Mr, Keystone writes the ` 
next 247 pages, but that well-disciplined gentleman never protrudes himself. We 
wish he had said more of his'own experiences with snow and mud, wheat and — 
indigo, and Indians and sea captains. If Mr. Keystone was too reticent, then Mr. > 
Brown might have told his story. Since Mr. Keystone of 1810 has done the 
writing, the reader is denied the benefit of the critical judgment of Mr. Brown 
of 1943. The method of presentation also enhances the opportunity for confusion 
of “what was” and “what was believed to have been.” 

Within the limits of his purpose and his mode of presentation Professor Brown * 
has fashioned a remarkable book, perhaps the first American historical geography 
of a region, The basic organization follows the well-tested pattern of natural 
traits, population, ways of travel, and ways of making a living. Then, exactly half 
way through his description, Mr. Keystone turns to a more minute examination 
of particular areas: border regions, inlands of New York, southern New Eng- 
land, eastern Pennsylvania, Chesapeake country, and the Carolina low country. 

There will be few who will disagree seriously with Professor Brown’s judg- 
ment on matters of inclusion, exclusion, and emphasis. What might appear to 
be omissions are explained. For example, he slights eastern Néw York and eastern 
Massachusetts because much has been written on those areas, and he passes lightly 
over New Jersey because contemporary observations were so few. Nearly every 
reader will find passages that will strike him forcibly because the subject matter 
is little known or because of the skill of presentation. This reader has a liking for 
the paragraphs on weather (pp. 13-21), the section on canals’ (pp. 56-61), that 
on Florida settlements (pp. 145-52), that on tidewater and swamps of Maryland 
and Virginia (pp. 215-19), and that on acount plantation agriculture (pp. 
238-47). 

The book is provided with an extensive select list of titles and with thirty- 
eight pages of finely printed notes that in some degree compensate for the lack of 
critical comment in the text itself. The format of the book, with its maps and pen 
drawings, some by Mrs. Brown, is so attractive that it entices even those who 
have no interest in the subject matter. As for the language, no doubt Mr, Key- 
. stone was universally admired in 1810 for his correct and attractive style, but we 
` prefer that of Mr, Brown. There are few novelties of content and no theses are - 
developed. While the presentation can be criticized, it probably does supplement 
the scholarship and detachment to contribute to the book a timeless quality that 
will make it as useful in the next decades as in this one. 


The National Archives ` O Guy A, Lux 
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JAMES MOORE WAYNE: SOUTHERN UNIONIST. By Alexander A. Law- 
rence. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1943. Pp. xiv, 250. 
$3.00.) 


THERE are few less grateful tasks for a writer than to undertake a biography 
of a judge. In the first place, the nature of the judicial office, with its necessary 
aloofness from public events and personal contacts, does not lend itself to colorful 
writing. In the second place, few judges leave behind them correspondence, diaries, 
or other comments on their cases and judicial associates that might constitute a real 
addition to legal history. It is only rarely that the intimate correspondence of a 
Story, a Miller, or a Holmes becomes later available to a biographer, or, if available, 
contains much of revelatory interest. In Justice Wayne’s case the biographer has 
been hampered by the almost complete destruction or disappearance of his corre- 
spondence and other records, which, as Mr. Lawrence frankly admits, might 
“tran’smute into flesh and blood the shadows which alone one glimpses of the 
genteel old Southerner in the pageant of wartime Washington.” 

Wayne was forty-five years old when he took the oath as a Supreme Court 
justice on January 14, 1835. His appointment was received with little enthusiasm, 
though with little-condemnation, by the bar and the politicians. He had previously 
had a creditable, though not particularly distinguished, career at the Georgia bar 
and on its court; he had been active in Unionist politics in that state; and he ‘had 
served in Congress from 1830 to 1835 as a strong supporter of President Jackson. - 
On the Supreme Court he sat for thirty-two years, until his death on July 5, 1867 
(only four justices have served as long). 

It cannot be said that his opinions influenced in any very marked degree the 
development of the law of the Constitution, except possibly in admiralty and 
corporate citizenship cases. His chief importance in the history of the United 
States has two causes. First, it was Wayne who finally persuaded the court to’ 
pass on the merits of the Dred Scott case (instead of confining itself simply to 
a point of jurisdiction), in the disastrous belief that the court could quiet all agita- 
tion on the subject of slavery in the territories by affirming that Congress had no 
constitutional power to prohibit its introduction. (Incidentally, this book contains 
an unusual and interesting photograph of Dred Scott himself.) In the second place, 
it was Wayne whose lifelong strong Unionist views caused him, though a South- 
erner from Georgia, to remain on the court while his associate from Alabama, 
Justice Campbell, resigned to enter the Confederate service and his own son served 
in the Confederate Army. It is this latter phase of Wayne’s career which this book 
very rightly emphasizes, for the patriotic courage which it required deserves to 
be better known to the present generation and amply justifies the biography itself. 

In summing up Wayne’s career, the author makes the refreshing admission 
(unusual with many biographers as to the subjects of their enthusiasm) that (p. 
112) “dead judges are seldom less than learned and eminent, and: posthumous 
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estimates are scarcely the place to look for the hard facts of judicial worth”; and 
(p. 215) “among contemporaries he did not pass current as either a great man 
or a great lawyer, and history cannot raise that evaluation.” The author evidently 
does not accept at their face value all the unstinted and uncritical praise so often 
given to deceased judges in the resolutions of the bar, By reason of its candor, 
therefore, this book is of value to the student of legal history. And regardless of 
the exact position to which Wayne’s legal abilities may entitle him, there is one 
feature in his career by which the reader will be attracted—his engaging per- 
sonality, a feature the value of which, in its marked influence upon the discussions 
” between a justice’s associates in the conference room, is often overlooked. The 
evidently sincere tributes by his contemporaries to his delightful personal qualities, 
his kindliness and courtesy, and his sense of justice are strong evidence of the 
effect of his presence on the court and afford a considerable justification for his 


appointment. 


Washington, D. C. CHARLES WARREN 


BEHIND THE LINES IN THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. By Charles | 
W. Ramsdell. Edited with a Foreword by Wendell H. Stephenson. [The 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity.] (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1944. Pp. xxi, 136. 
$2.00.) 


Ir would be less than the truth, not to say an injustice, to call this thin volume 
` the fruit of thirty years of work on the history of the Confederacy. These three 
lectures were delivered in 1937 and scheduled for immediate publication, yet at 
the time of his death in 1942 Professor Ramsdell was still withholding the 
` manuscript from the publisher for that final revision which the perfectionist in 
him could never call complete. Published posthumously, without. the author’s 
final revision, they constitute a distinctive contribution, but more than that they 
serve as a reminder of the loss that Southern history suffered because of the in- 
hibiting modesty of a fine scholar. 

Tt was Professor Ramsdell’s belief that accepted explanations for Southern 
failure were “insufficient because they overlook the disintegration and collapse 
that took place behind the Confederate lines.” He was quick to acknowledge that 
there was no single key to the problem of that internal breakdown. He was 
aware that many of the contributory causes were difficulties that the wartime 
Union had as well as the Confederacy, evils that seem concomitants of war in 
all times: engrossment, extortion, profiteering, hoarding, inflation. Some of the 
Confederate problems have a distinctly contemporary ring, especially “cost-plus” 
war contracts and their consequent “renegotiation,” the drafting of essential indus- 
trial workers, draft evasion and the question of the “exempts,” shipping priorities 
and transportation congestion. Other and more serious difficulties were peculiar to 
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the Confederacy—railroad systems with eleven different gauges, for example, not 
to mention appalling industrial deficiencies. 

The methods by which the Confederate and state governments attempted to 
solve these problems were remarkable for the complete break they made with the 
traditions and the whole political philosophy of the Southern people. Nothing in 
Southern doctrine and precedent could be cited in support of legislation for crop 
control, price stabilization, profit taxes, impressment, and state-owned industries; 
yet Southerners accepted them all. Government control of railroads and of foreign 
trade was too little and too late. It was the author’s opinion that “it would have 
required a miracle of statesmanship to solve these difficulties.” 

Professor Ramsdell placed particular emphasis on Confederate finance. “If I 
were asked what was the greatest single weakness of the Confederacy,” he wrote, 
“T should say, without much hesitation, that it was in this matter of finance.” 
He added that he did not know how the problem could have been solved and 
asked: “How was it possible for this debtor section to accumulate a supply of 
gold large enough for its needs, or to keep treasury notes at par?” In these days 
of managed currency, such conclusions, and especially the emphasis upon gold, 
will seem somewhat odd. The author contended that modern expedients of 
economic control were not politically possible in the Confederacy: It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that had Professor Ramsdell enjoyed the hindsight pro- 
vided by the seven years of war and peace that have elapsed since he delivered 
these lectures, he would have modified his conclusions somewhat. 

Professor Stephenson’s admirable foreword and his bibliography of Ramsdell’s 
writings give the book something of the character of a memorial volume that 
makes it the more welcome. 


Washington, D. C. C. Vann Woopwarp 


THE PHOTOGRAPHS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By Frederick Hill Meserve 
and Carl Sandburg. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1944. Pp. 30, 
illustrations. $3.50.) i 


_ Tms book contains printed reproductions of 120 photographs of Abraham 
- Lincoln, the negatives of which are in the important collection of Frederick Hill 
Meserve. To these, Carl Sandburg has added about forty pen pictures from his vast 
collection of Lincolniana, some being terse, vivid descriptions written hurriedly 
while the impression of a first meeting was still fresh. Others are the result of 
laboriously conscientious recording after years of acquaintance. A third section of 
the book shows likenesses of eighty prominent Americans who were Lincoln's 
contemporaries. 

The odd thing about these pictures of Lincoln is that not one of them, made 
by the pen or by the sun, is satisfactory. All dwell on the physical side of the 
man—his tall, gaunt body, his unruly hair, and so on. Only a few even hint at 
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the spirit of the man dwelling in that body—the compassionate gentleness, the 
smile that could change the brooding melancholy of his face into a pool of laughter, 
the flashing wit, illuminating his face as lightning illumines heavy clouds. 

One reason doubtless is that, although President Lincoln was the most 
photographed man of his day, photography was not yet the all-pervasive instan- * 
taneous thing it has since become. Sitting for one's portrait was still something 
of an ordeal—a matter of slow-moving seconds during which the victim's head - 
was held rigid by an iron support and his expression drained slowly away, while 
the photographer, with eyes glued to the dial of his watch, counted and waited 
until the necessary time had elapsed. 

The real wonder is that under these conditions the sn of sun pictures 
is no worse. As for the pen pictures, they reveal quite as often the character of the 
writer as of the man they describe. At first glance people were apt to see in Lin- 
coln’s face what they expected to find there. A moment later they felt a warm glow 
of respect and admiration for him, sometimes against their will. 

Perhaps the best of the pen pictures quoted here, as it is certainly one of the 
shortest, came from the pen oE. David R. Locke, a newspaperman and professional 
humorist, better known under his pseudonym, Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby, who 
wrote with deep cónviction, “I never saw a more dignified face. I never saw so 
sad a face.” Lincoln's private secretary, John G. Nicolay, summed up the whole 
matter by saying, “There are many pictures of Lincoln. There is no portrait of 
him.” 

Never before has such a comprehensive collection been brought within reach 
of the general public, though for some years a few great libraries have possessed a 
very expensive volume containing many of these same pictures, its illustrations 
being actual photographs printed from the negatives in Mr. Meserve's collection. 

One thing the volume emphatically does, and that is to record history. One can 
almost follow the varying fortunes of battle during the Civil War in the lines of 
care etched on Mr. Lincoln's aging face. To turn suddenly from a photograph of 
the presidential candidate, made in 1860, to the last pictures, taken in April, 1865, 
is to realize as never before the toll five years of anxiety and suffering took from 
his gaunt, strong frame, 


Washington, D. C. l HzLEN NicoLay 


THE WHITESMITHS OF TAUNTON: A HISTORY OF REED € BARTON, 
1824-1943. By George Sweet Gibb, Research Assistant in Business History, 
Graduate School of Business Administration, George F. Baker Foundation, 
Harvard University. [Harvard Studies in Business History, VIII, edited by 
N. S. B. Gras.] (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1943. Pp. xxxiii, 419. 
$3.00.) 

Tis book is a straightforward and ably written history of the Reed and 

Barton Company from its beginnings in 1824 to the present. This Taunton, Massa- 
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chusetts, firm began as a manufacturer of Britannia ware, from 1860 to 1890 
engaged primarily in producing silver-plated products, and in recent decades has 
concentrated increasingly on sterling silverware. Never a relatively large manu- 
facturing establishment, it has always been an important firm in its field. Business 
historians have paid too little attention to the growth of small manufacturing 
plants and have largely neglected the development of hollow and flatware manu- 
facturing. The choice of this subject for a volume in the “Harvard Studies in 
Business History” is, therefore, especially welcome. 

As one expects of any study prepared under the editorship of Gras, this book 
places emphasis on the stages of historical development. The author finds that for 
this company the chief problems in the years before 1860 lay in production and 
improvements in technique, that from 1860 to 1900 marketing problems were 
of dominant importance, and that since 1900 financial management has been the 
major concern. This emphasis on stages provides 'a unifying thread to the exposi- 
tion and fortunately does not prevent the author from presenting a well-rounded 
picture of the development of the firm. Technology, artistic design, labor policies, 
marketing, sales, and promotion policies, financing and operating results, manage- 
ment, and leadership are all covered with laudable balance and thoroughness. 
Emphasis is placed on the development of marketing organization and promo- 
tional activities, and a considerable contribution is made to our general knowledge 
in this field. Of especial interest are the emphasis on the part played by traveling 
salesmen and the description of the trade catalogue as a promotional device. 

The development of the Britannia and silverware industry as illustrated by 
the history of Reed and Barton will give little comfort to those who seek proof 
of the major infuence of the West on American economic development, Quite 
the opposite, for at least down to very recent years the dominant influence has 
been English. In fact, Gibb shows that both in manufacturing technique and in 
design an almost slavish dependence on England was the rule. 

Change of management is shown to have been infrequent for this company. 
It took place usually only when the older generation retired from business and 
the younger took its place. After early difficulties in getting started, Reed and 
Barton has had a remarkable history of continuous operation and solid prosperity. 
Their financial position has remained strong and the company has grown, not 
phenomenally but steadily, with the country. The net worth of the firm, which 
was only $2,000 in 1824, was over $1,500,000 in 1943. Of this increase 86 per cent 
came from reinvested earnings of the company. 

One of the most difficult tasks confronting the historian of a business concern 
is to account for the financial success or failure of the establishment. Gibb finds 
the secret of success for Reed and Barton to have been caution, conservative policy, 
and refusal to experiment in untried fields, Of course, other authors have not 
infrequently ascribed business success to boldness, aggressive policy, and willing- 
ness to experiment in untried fields. The reviewer is puzzled. He is reminded of 
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the story of the two centenarians who lived side by side, one of whom attributed 
his longevity to faithful drinking of hard liquor and the other to total abstinence. 
Possibly both were right. 


Amherst College i Grorcz R. TAYLOR 


THE URBAN IMPACT ON AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM, 8652900; 
By Aaron I gnatius Abell, Professor of History in Nazareth College, Rochester, 
New York. [Harvard Historical Studies, Volume LIV.] (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1943. Pp. x, 275. $3.75.) 


Tue preface states that this is “a generalized study of the religious and social 
effects of urban development on American Protestantism,” but it lacks the 
sociological data which one is thus led to expect. More precisely, it is a historical 
account of opinions, purposes, organizations, and methods emergent in more or 
less close connection with the effort of the Protestant churches to meet the new 
conditions created by rapid urban and industrial growth. The first four chapters 
add little that is distinctive or important to the story, which has been more fully 

- told in C. H. Hopkins’ The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism, 
1865-1915. Succeeding chapters give details concerning the Salvation Army, insti- 
tutional churches, city missions, various auxiliary forms of Protestant social service, 
and the beginnings of the teaching of social ethics in the Protestant seminaries. 
The book is marred by the initial assumption—quite unnecessary as well as un- 
true—that the Protestant churches were concerned with spiritual regeneration only, 
had no social program, and were uninterested in the poor, as contrasted with the 
Roman Catholic church, which “stressed ministry to the poor” and had “an 
excellent social program.” The details of the Roman Catholic program are set down 
as “careful pastoral oversight, fund-raising abroad, the founding of schools and 
philanthropic institutions, and after 1880 a vigorous Americanization movement.” 

There are some slips: the biographer of J. H. W. Stuckenberg was not “Ovjen” 
but Evjen; the Open and Institutional Church League is constantly referred to 
as “Open or Institutional”; and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America is called the “Federation of the Churches.” Mrs, Horace Bushnell is 
referred to as “an ex-clergyman’s wife,” which must be taken to mean the widow 
of a minister, since Bushnell never became an “ex-clergyman.” 

The basic defect of the work is that it takes 1900 as the close of the period 
to be studied and brings its account to an end just when the most interesting and 
important things were about to happen. The amazing statements are made that 
“with the launching of the Brotherhood of the Kingdom [in 1892], Protestant 
organizational activity for the general purpose of joining religion and social reform 
neared the end,” and “by 1900 the Protestants were nearing the limits of co- 
operation.” The truth is that a period of wider and more effective Protestant co- 
operation was opening at the turn of the century. In 1900 the National Federation 
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of Churches and Christian Workers was founded, which led in 1905 to the plan- + 
ning and in 1908 to the organization of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in Ámerica. In 1908 the Home Missions Council also was organized. Through 
these two nation-wide organizations the social gospel gained a permanent place 
in the life of the Protestant churches, and new ways of dealing co-operatively with 
the problems of the city were found. Since then state and local federations of ' 
- churches have multiplied. One can forgive the author for not pressing on into the 
great body of material of which H. Paul Douglass’ Protestant Cooperation in 
American Cities is typical, but it is a mistake to stop the story at 1900, and it is 
sheer nonsense to assert that in that year Protestants were nearing the limits of 
co-operation. 


Yale University l Lurmer A. WEIGLE 


THE HOLMANS OF VERAESTAU. By Israel George Blake, Franklin College. 
[Men of America, Volume IV.] (Oxford: Mississippi Valley Press. 1943. 
Pp. 280. $3.50.) 


Tue Holmans were pioneer political leaders in Indiana during the nineteenth 
century. Jesse Lynch Holman (1786-1842) setded on the Ohio River, twenty miles 
below Cincinnati. Here the young attorney, who had read law in Henry Clay's 
office, built his home, “Veraestau”—a word coined from parts of three Latin 
words—ver, spring; aestas, summer; and autumnus, autumn. He became a state 
legislator, judge of the state supreme court, Federal district judge, and was one 
of the founders of Franklin College, Indiana University, the Historical Society of 
Indiana, and the Western Baptist Sabbath School Society. 

Professor Blake's forty-page account of his life is the best in print. It suffers 
from the paucity of contemporary sources available. Consequently, the author 
relied largely upon county and local histories and on previous biographical sketches 
from which he quotes too frequently. His own excellently written conclusion on 
page 220, for example, is much more effective than his closing on page 232, where 
he leans on the words of another who knows less about the subject. Footnote 
references to such works have little value when their titles are listed in a bibliog- 
raphy. It would be better to quote the United States census reports than Banta’s 
History of Johnson County for the number of mills, looms, distilleries, etc., in 
Indiana in a given year (p. 2). One wonders why manuscript collections, news- 
papers, and published sources were not given the place of pre-eminence in the 
bibliography. 

The author is on much firmer ground in the two hundred pages devoted to 
the son, William Steele Holman. Following in his father’s footsteps, the son held 
important local and state offices. This volume owes its existence to the fact that 
he was elected to Congress from the fourth Indiana district sixteen times—more 
often than any other representative before his day. His congressional career began 
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in 1858 and ended in 1897. As a “War Democrat” he supported Lincoln, Holman 
stood for the ideals of a simpler agricultural era, which could not always be car- 
ried over into the complex industrial age of railroads, high finance, and machines. 
In a period of extravagant and often corrupt expenditures he became known to 
his friends as the “watchdog of the treasury” and to his opponents as “the hayseed 
demagogue.” He frequently blocked consideration of measures involving unwise 
expenditures and saved large sums of taxpayers’ money from greedy contractors, 
lobbyists, and politicians, but he also helped to starve the Library of Congress 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey and helped to check the improvement of the 
nation’s capital city and the building of an adequate Navy. 

Professor Blake’s volume is a worth-while addition to the historical literature 
of the nineteenth century. 


Ohio University A. T. VOLWILER 


JACOB PERKINS: HIS INVENTIONS, HIS TIMES, & HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. By Greville Bathe and Dorothy Bathe. (Philadelphia: Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 1943. Pp. xiv, 215. $5.00.) 


Tis volume brings together for the first time, for the student of American 
industrial and engineering history, all of the factual material relative to the life 
and work of one of the most ingenious of our early inventors. Scattered references 
to Jacob Perkins have appeared in history books for many years, with particular 
emphasis on such spectacular inventions as his high-pressure steam engines and 
steam-operated cannon, or his more practical nail-making machinery and his 
introduction of steel engraving for the prevention of banknote forgery. None of 
these references, however, gives the remotest concept of the man’s wide versatility 
in the mechanic arts or of his stupendous activity for over fifty years; 

This book is the second valuable contribution made by these authors to Amer- 
ican industrial history; the first appeared in 1935 under the title Oliver Evans: A 
Chronicle of American Engineering. Jacob Perkins, like Oliver Evans, is an exhays- 
tive study made by an experienced engineer and a historian. One feels sure, there- 
fore, that only facts are dealt with, and the reader may accept with confidence 
the opinions expressed both on the man and on the relative importance and value 
of his inventions in the light of modern technology. 

The book is beautifully arranged. Its composition, full documentation, and 
the clear, sharp illustrations are most satisfying to the student of engineering 
history and also to the narrative historian, especially in the word pictures of the 
business, manufacturing, and professional environments in which Perkins moved. 
These sketches bridge nicely the lapses in continuity in the story of Perkins’ per- 
sonal and domestic life, concerning which comparatively little information was 
found. 

_ The authors write of a man, whose life and activities were quite different from 
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that of the average colonial American. At the age of fifteen Perkins, as an appren- 
tice, was successfully carrying forward in Newburyport, Massachusetts, the jewelry 
manufacturing business of his deceased master. During the following years he 
perfected his skill in diemaking and engraving and started on a career as an 
inventor in widely diverse fields. Perkins was a man of ceaseless energy and made 
many favorable business contacts of short duration to develop his inventions. 
By preference he directed his attention first in America and after 1819 in England 
to improvement in the more useful branches of mechanics. The authors reveal a 
man who was, however, by nature lacking in tenacity of purpose and failed in 
many instances to develop his ideas completely. They tell of a great inventor, 
some of whose inventions were potential “gold mines.” But Perkins was lacking 
in business sagacity or interest in financial reward and died, almost forgotten, 
without ever attaining that which he most desired—glory for some momentous 
discovery. One has the feeling that at long last in this book all that is to be found 
regarding Jacob Perkins has been brought to light. 


Washington, D. C. n g CarL MITMAN 


WALT WHITMAN, AN AMERICAN: A STUDY IN BIOGRAPHY. By 
Henry Seidel Canby. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1943. Pp. viii, 
381. $3.75.) 

Henry Canby's contribution to scholarship is by no means merely a biography. 
It relates the story of the poet's life, pointed up by high lights of literary criticism, 
but it is an authentic historical interpretation of Whitman’s America as well. It 
analyzes and inspects the democratic idealism of “the formative years of the nine- 
teenth century” with sane perspective. Today, when the rising generation lifts 
a skeptical eyebrow at the naive belief that pure democracy can govern efficiently, 
it is refreshing to turn back a century and imbue ourselves with the thought of 
young America on this subject in the 1840’s. Canby does this convincingly by 
projecting social, economic, and political impulses into high relief. In most cases 
his theories are substantiated with concrete evidence. 

In chronicling the life of such a pronounced individualist as Whitman, the 
biographer is here in double trust. He is obligated to portray the man himself as 
a self-contained integrated whole. But at the same time he should maintain a 
sharply defined focus on the background and view the central figure in his relation 
to other people, to the society, and to movements of his time. Since the arts are 
graphic embodiments of collective social consciousness, this twofold task is in- 
evitably imposed upon the biographer and critic of creative artists and their . 
work, A valid interpretation can be based only upon painstaking and extensive 
historical research. This is evidenced in the case of Canby, who “has been prepar- 
ing all his life to understand Whitman.” 

Canby’s concentrated application to the deep-biting etching of historical back- 
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grounds is comparable to that of the best art-historians. The amount of minute 
research involved in such studies is not generally realized or appreciated when 
embodied in publications not purely or primarily historical, As Frederick Keppel 
said about museums, the “bearers of the burden of man’s collective memory” have 
“the peculiar nature of an iceberg—they are at all times seven-cighths submerged,” 
Just so, the visible and readable portions of “man’s collective memory,” as recorded 
by such cultural historians, arise from a solid substructure of authenticated fact at 
least seven times as great as what appears above the surface. 

In keen analysis of debatable psychological and esthetic problems in Whitman, 
this author is in advance of any other biographer to date. This is especially true 
of the exposition of Whitman’s poetic form. Canby shows that his first efforts in 
characteristic new idiom were practically squeezed out of him under the unbear- 
able pressure of intense emotional experiences that he did not understand, but that 
he also had capacity to draw poetic inspiration from humdrum and even mechani- 
cal daily routine. In enunciating this dualistic theory of the emotional genesis and 
utilitarian derivation of Whitman’s poetry, Canby has made a distinct contribu- 
tion to literary history. He justifies convincingly the “new things” appearing: 
for the first time in Whitman’s verse form, and he offers a plausible analysis of 
the poet’s erratic method of composition. 

For the reader whose interest is not primarily literary, points of historical im- 
portance are underscored. Politics and practical experience in journalism are shown 
to have influenced Whitman’s writings directly, especially in the direction of 
democracy and propaganda for the proletariat. A typical example of Canby’s 
meticulous scrutiny of historical detail is his handling of photographs and por- 
traits of Whitman. He has gone into the investigation and interpretation of these 
more extensively than any other writer. Certainly such procedure is in accord 
with recent trends in the study of literature to integrate personal memorabilia 
into a general scheme of culture rather than to put isolated details under micro- 
scopic examination for the gratification of the collector’s instinct per se. 

Consistent and exacting historical research into literary backgrounds is a 
good policy for accident insurance. Canby avoids palpable and ludicrous errors, 
such as Whitman writers are all too prone to make. Frances Winwar, the author 
of American Giant: Walt Whitman and His Times, advances as her proof for a 
clandestine affair with a Creole in New Orleans “a tintype photograph of a young 
woman from twenty to twenty-five years old” which is “pasted on a page of one 
of his notebooks,” now in the Library of Congress. Miss Winwar, when she em- 
ploys this tintype as evidence of a mistress in 1848, overlooks the fact that the 
tintype process was not discovered until 1855. 

This book meets a practical need for those who ask, “Who is this ‘Poet of 
Democracy’?” A soldier at the front recently wrote to me: 


Our young generation has not lost its essential idealism; notwithstanding, I doubt 
whether it would wholeheartedly accept the Whitman concept of democracy. 
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Many will question his unique position as the spokesman for the great American 
idea, despite his awareness of the realities in our political and economic world. 
He recognized certain limitations in our administration of so-called democratic 
institutions, but did he fully comprehend the limitations in his beloved man and 
his beloved woman? 


The answer to this basic question is to be found in Henry Canby's book because 
it shows how his faith in democracy rests solidly on his Quaker belief that there 
is “that-of-God in every man”! 


New England Conservatory of Music CLIFTON JosEPH FURNESS 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Edited by E. Tcherikower. [Yiddish Scientific Institute, Section of 
History.] Volume I. (New York: Yiddish Scientific Institute. 1943. Pp. 414.) 


Tue above book is the first part of an extensive study—five or six volumes are 
contemplated—of the development of the Jewish labor movement in the United 
States, from its beginnings in the 1880's to the present time. This study is to be the 
collective work of a group of historians, with each writer contributing individual 
chapters to the series, 

The first volume deals with the historic development of the social milieu which 
became the foundation of the Jewish labor movement in the United States, with 
the causes of its emigration to America, its demographic characteristics, its social 
and economic status, and the political and cultural conditions under which it 
grew into a social group of its own. The central figure in this volume is naturally 
the Jewish immigrant from eastern Europe and, in particular, from Russia. 

In the early part of the last century Jews from eastern Europe first made 
their appearance in the United States. According to various data the number of 
these immigrants, during the period from 1820 to 1870, mounted to 30,000; from 
1871 to 1880, to 70,000; from 1881 to 1890, to 200,000; and from 1891 to rgoo, to 
400,000. Of these 700,000 persons, 72 per cent came from Russia and the Russian 
part of Poland. 

For hundreds of thousands of these immigrants there were dire times before 
they could manage to get on their feet. The sanitary conditions under which they 
lived and the exploitation to which they were subjected in sweatshops were com- 
mon talk. But, hardened by their previous experience, the new arrivals managed 
to surmount the difficulties in the land of their adoption, and their liking for social 
life remained unabated. Landsmannschaft clubs, religious organizations, and 
various societies sprang up among them spontaneously. They continued to culti- 
vate their native language and created Yiddish theaters, schools, and a Yiddish 
press. This social milieu furnished the groundwork for the Jewish labor. move- 
ment, to be analyzed in the next volumes of this work. 

The editor of the volume, E. Tcherikower, died suddenly in 1943. Mr. 
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Tcherikower was one of the founders of the Yiddish Scientific Institute. A dis- 

ciple of S. Dubnov, he had been from his early youth a student of Jewish history. 

He was the author of the History of Education among Russian Jews, of a book 

on pogroms in the Ukraine during the civil war, etc. As secretary of the historic 

section of the Yiddish Scientific Institute, he edited the three-volume Historishe 
- Shriften, which contains extensive material on Jewish history, and a volume 
dedicated to Jews in France. In this country he continued his work. His passing 
is a great loss to Jewish historic research. 


New York City Boris SAPR 


REPORT ON DEMOBILIZATION. By James R. Mock and Evangeline Thurber. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1944. Pp. xi, 257. $3.00.) 


THERE is always the sense of tragedy when great opportunities are bungled or 
else missed entirely, and after reading Report on Demobilization the first feeling 
is one of profound discouragement. Precisely, and in detail, Dr. Mock and Miss 
Thurber have considered the countless reconstruction programs that poured forth 
after November 11, 1918, and stressed the yawning gap between plan and per- 
formance. No closer nor more brilliant study of a period was ever put in print, and 
‘it is a tribute to the craftsmanship of the authors that high-piled fact has not 
been permitted to kill interest. 

Under their skilled touch the past has been restored, its colors all unfaded, and 
once again, after the lapse of a quarter of a century, the high hopes and bitter 
disillusionments of that other day are paraded; the glad certainties that Allied 
victory would usher in millennial dawn, assuring equal justice for the peoples 
of the earth and freeing them of every fear and pain; the confusion of tongues; the 
utter lack of agreement on method; the widening gulf between idealism and 
realism; the haphazard, headlong dumping of demobilized men back to an in- 
dustry disorganized and bankrupted by the ruthless cancellation of contracts, in- 
ability to obtain payment for work done or under way, and failure to clear cluttered 
plants of military materials; the ugly breach between the White House and the 
Hill; the swift reaction from the emotionalism of war to the irritations of peace; 
the return to normalcy and the retreat into isolation—all of it is set down with 
unsparing particularity. 

There is equal discouragement in the oe devoted to present-day postwar 

_ planning. This time, certainly, even the most sudden collapse of the Axis Powers 
will not take us by surprise nor find us unprepared, As Dr. Mock and Miss 
Thurber point out, “Before we had been fighting a year, there were at least.140 
federal and private agencies engaged wholly or in part in post-war planning. 
Practically every government office was interesting itself in questions that would 
affect its functions after the guns of battle began to cool.” 
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As they are at pains to prove, however, there is the same lack of centraliza- 
tion and integration, the same infatuation with generalizing, the same preoccupa- 
tion with superstructures rather than foundations, the same pathetic faith that 
the formulation of a plan is tantamount to accomplishment. Worse still, there is 
a naive belief that postwar planning is a brand-new phenomenon, an uncharted 
task, so that no attention is being paid to the blunders of 1919, with the alarming 
probability that no single rock, reef, or shoal will be missed. To quote a few strik- 
ing observations: 


Not only is there lack of organization in our thinking about reconstruction, 
but there is also lack of any organization to implement the aims of the planners... 
too much working at cross purposes and too much duplication of pr ... like 
an automobile plant with parts being made all over the shop, but with no assembly 
line to turn out a finished car that will run... industry is thinking about the 
reconstruction period wholly in terms of industry, labor is taking the labor ap- 
proach, the government bureaus are thinking about that subject in terms of their 
own functions, the President has his post-war group, and Congress has its com- 
mittees, : 


Only in the chapter “Blueprinting the Future” is there a note of cheer. Clearly, 
forcefully, the authors lay out the course that must be followed if the blunders 
and wrecks of that other day are to be avoided, pointing the ways to co-ordination 
and the substitution of a master plan for class, group, party, and clique planning. 
This one chapter, if it stood by itself, would make the book worth while. 

Here and there are certain findings that invite dispute, for Dr. Mock and Miss 
Thurber are not word-mincers, and air-castle builders are notoriously resentful of 
criticism. On the whole, however, Report on Demobilization is reasonable and 
persuasive, and unless a malign fate continues to decree that people may not 
learn from the past, or ever profit by experience, it is bound to serve a great and 
useful purpose. 


Washington, D. C. GEORGE CREEL 


MONTANA: HIGH, WIDE, AND HANDSOME. By Joseph Kinsey Howard. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. vi, 347. $3.00.) 


Tire news editor of the Great Falls Leader has written one of the best books 
about the Far West I have read in a long while, a book that has every claim to 
reader interest wherever the great, wide-spreading Rocky Mountain state of Mr. 
Howard’s residence is concerned. Montana should be proud of this vivid, exciting, 
- thoughtful, and, in many places, profound study which combines history, folk- 
ways, economics, past, present, and future, and politics. Part of it you can read 
and use as a textbook, but a sparse, carefully selected, and thoroughly interesting 
one; part—the history and the folkways—makes far more colorful reading than 
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most “Westerns,” for this is the truth, and the way adventurous men lived, and 
still live, and will have to continue to live. l 

“You can take your choice; here are some chapter headings, and by glancing at 
them you will see the range that has been covered: “The Grass”; “Seven Good 
Indians”; “Nine Holes in Rattlesnake Jake”; and, in contrast, “2,560 Acres per 
Family”; “Standard Oil Coffins”; “Rain Is All Hell Needs.” Mr. Howard has 
articulated the book and made its purpose clear under six general headings, by 
which one can realize how a great Rocky Mountain state, one of the largest and 
most interesting, began, continued, and continues: Prairie; Prospector; Puncher; 
Plow; Panic; and, at long last, Planning. Those six headings constitute a saga 
in themselves, and to any Far Westerner, or to any American who knows the 
Far West, they are enormously evocative and provocative. 

Montana, of the northern tier of the great states, so different from all the other 
states of the Union, that stand like huge border castles guarding the Continental 
Divide, for some reason is less well known than any of them, save possibly Idaho 
and eastern Washington. Western Washington is not a Far Western state but in 
every way adheres to the Pacific Coast. And yet in many ways Montana is more 
interesting and more varied both in its scenery and in its history than the majority 
of its sisters. As Mr. Howard says, it has almost everything except sufficient rain- 
fall. It is a great mining state; it is a great stock state, sheep and cattle; and, finally, 
it is a great agricultural state; it is both a plains state and a mountain state. 
Western Montana boasts of some of the most magnificent mountain scenery in the 
United States, including Glacier Park; in the eastern part are found some of the 
most unending plains and badlands. It has everything, and so, every type of Far 
Western man and woman, which is perhaps the reason novelists and historians 
have for the most part evaded it for simpler and more homogeneous states like 
Wyoming, Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado. 

It is a brave man who tackles Montana, but the result, if successful, is mag- 
nificent. Mr. Howard is a brave man, and he loves his state in a way that touches 
the heart of every other Far Westerner, no matter where he comes from. His 
bravery has been rewarded. He has done a beautiful job—moving, useful, and, I 
think, permanent. He has made only one error, and I mention it with regret, but 
I have to, because I come from Wyoming, and this error has to do with Wyoming. 
I have lived with the problem for over twenty years and am sure that if Mr. 
Howard knew about it as intimately as I, he would agree with me. He is quite 
wrong about Jackson Hole and the recent presidential proclamation down there, 
setting aside the northern end of that valley as a national monument. The monu- 
ment is an excellent example of intelligent zoning and planning for the future; 
the criticism of it and the gossip about it have been extraordinarily malicious, 
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PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: JAPAN, 1931-1941. [Department of State, Publications 2008, 2016.] 
Two volumes. (Washington: Government Printing Office. 1943. Pp. xc, 947; 
lix, 816. $2.25, $1.75.) 

In these two volumes, 1,114 selected papers are arranged under fifteen principal 
topics, They are drawn from the voluminous correspondence of the period be- 
tween September 18, 1931, when Mukden was attacked, and December 8, 1941, 
when the United States declared war. They are, with few exceptions, documents 
exchanged between the governments of the United States and Japan or between 
the government of the United States and its representatives in Japan. They include, 
however, relevant documents of the League of Nations, the Brussels Conference, 
the American Congress, the Japanese Diet, and American and Japanese military 
and naval commanders, and also the executive orders limiting exports of numerous 
commodities from the United States. Exchanges with or between other govern- 
ments not bearing directly upon United States-Japanese relations are omitted. Aside 
from forty-eight documents covering the abandonment by Japan of co-operation 
toward limitation of naval armaments, three documents relating to extraterri- 
toriality in China, and twenty-three documents concerned with Japan’s relations 
with the Axis powers and the Soviet Union, the collection is devoted to matters 
arising out of Japan’s undeclared war upon China and its extension into Southeast 
Asia, The bulk of Volume I is devoted to the effects of bombing and other military 
acts upon Americans and their property in China and to interferences with treaty 
rights and the “Open Door.” 

The extraordinary instability of Japanese cabinets during the decade 1931-41 
is exhibited in the directory of principal officials printed in Volume I. Twelve 
prime ministers and sixteen ministers of foreign affairs held office during the 
period. The complete detachment of the Diet from control over foreign relations 
is plainly revealed in these figures. No consistent trend toward a more aggressive 
program of military action is deducible from what is known of the personal views 
of successive premiers and foreign ministers. These men were puppets for the 
military-bureaucratic-business oligarchy behind the scenes. 

Without access to all the documents from which selections were made it is 
impossible to express an opinion upon the objectivity of the compilers. Certainly 
the papers included impress the reader with the apparent purpose of stating 
Japan’s position adequately and accurately. Their general effect is to supplement 
and verify, rather than to modify appreciably, the conclusions of those who have 
followed consistently the press releases of the Department of State and the ‘pub- 
lished news dispatches. Interesting additions to our knowledge are bits of straight 
talk and irony, such as Secretary Stimson’s remark to Ambassador Debuchi, when 
informed that the Japanese government would not compromise on the recognition 
of “Manchoukuo” (not in quotation marks in the documents): “You take the 
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position which is equivalent, I suppose, to requesting that the fifty other nations 
of the world should compromise their principles.” Secretary Hull, after displaying 
unlimited patience, broke out on October 8, 1940, with the remark that “it was 
unheard of for one country engaged in aggression and seizure of another country, 
contrary to all law and treaty provisions, to turn to a third peacefully disposed 
nation and seriously insist that it would be guilty of an unfriendly act if it should 
not cheerfully provide” implements of war to aid the aggressor nation. 

As early as February 23, 1933, Ambassador Grew wrote to Secretary Stimson: 
“Japan’s attitude is entirely free from bluff. Rather than surrender to moral or 
other pressure from the West, the military themselves, and the public through 
military propaganda, are fully prepared to fight.” On January 27, 1941, he reported 
that a diplomatic colleague had informed him “that from many quarters, includ- 
ing a Japanese one, he had heard that a surprise mass attack on Pearl Harbor was 
planned by the Japanese military forces, in case of ‘trouble’ between Japan and 
the United States.” A less definite warning was sent in November, 1941. 

It is now generally realized that Japan’s attack upon the United States was not 
the action of a stool pigeon for Germany. But a reading of Volume II of these 
documents clarifies the abrupt transition of the United States from strong words 
and soft action to positive opposition that occurred in the summer of 1941. The 
memorandum of Counselor Dooman’s interview with Mr. Ohashi, vice-minister 
of foreign affairs, dated February 14, 1941, is of extraordinary interest in this con- 
nection. It reveals the importance attached by the American government to the 
probable effect upon the war in Europe of Japanese interference with British 
life lines to eastern Asia. 

This interview took place on the day that Ambassador Nomura presented his 
credentials and Washington became the scene of conversations which ended on 
December 7, These conversations are fully recorded in the second volume of this 
collection. From the first meeting the danger of war was stated by Secretary Hull 
with the utmost frankness. But from April 16, when he laid down as preliminary 
bases of negotiation the acceptance of four principles, each of which contradicted 
Japan’s actual program, the discussion seemed likely to fail. One wonders, indeed, 
as he reads paper after paper in which Mr. Hull reiterates these principles, whether 
Admiral Nomura’s polite bows of apparent acquiescence did not conceal disinterest 
or lack of comprehension. Mr. Hull himself expresses uncertainty that he and: 
Nomura understood one another. Nevertheless, he and his staff did not give up 
trying to make it worth while for Japan to desert the Axis and come to a settle- 
ment with China. The almost daily conversations extending over several months 
prove that every stone was turned for clues. During these exchanges of views it 
would, no doubt, have been advantageous had Ambassador Grew been in Wash- 
ington. There is no evidence in the published documents that he played any part, 
between mid-February and the end of July, in the effort to reach. an understand- 
ing. Later, his urgent support of Premier Konoye’s request for a personal meeting 
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with President Roosevelt is excellent evidence that Nomura was not playing with 
marked cards. This proposal may well have appealed to the President. It was im- 
practical because the success of such a meeting depended upon factors beyond 
the control of the two governments. But quite apart from this consideration, no 
one who reads the full story told by. these documents will be confident that this 
final gesture of apparent liberalism would have succeeded. Between Japan's deter- 
mination to be the “leader” in eastern Asia and America’s stand for sovereignty, 
equality, and legal adjustment of international disputes, there was no ground 
for compromise. 


University of Minnesota HAroLD S. QUIGLEY 


THE SPENDING POWER: A HISTORY OF THE EFFORTS OF CON- 
GRESS TO CONTROL EXPENDITURES. By Lucius Wilmerding, jr. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1943. Pp. v, 317. $3.75.) 


Tais is a history of congressional attempts from 1789 to 1941 to control the use 
of funds appropriated to the executive branch. Part I deals in nine chapters with 
efforts to control before expenditure; Part II, in four chapters, with efforts to 
control after expenditure. Written largely in the language of the actors in the 
fiscal drama, thoroughly doctimented from the records of Congress and the 
Treasury Department, this is a work of acute analysis, authentic scholarship, and 
absorbing interest to all concerned with national fiscal problems. The story it tells 
with complete objectivity is essential to any adequate understanding of fiscal 
relations between Congress and the executive branch and to any successful post- 
war attempt to solve the problem of expenditure control. 

Part I begins by showing that executive officers have repeatedly transgressed 
the appropriation laws on grounds of national necessity or public safety and that 
Congress has generally sanctioned such conduct. Eight chapters follow in which 
Mr. Wilmerding lucidly traces, period by period, the “self-defeating” efforts of 
Congress to compel compliance with the laws making specific appropriations. The 
conventions which govern the appropriation of congressional grants and the 
methods by which control has been loosened in practice are elucidated. Congress’ 
has permitted transfers between appropriations, authorized the unlimited use of 
departmental receipts, and set up credit corporations with separate budgets. The 
executive has mingled appropriations, brought forward and backward unexpended 
and anticipated balances, incurred coercive deficiencies, and otherwise escaped the 
rigors of congressional control. 

In Part II we see what has been done through financial reports, through those 
“ornamental barnacles” the expenditure committees of the House and Senate, and 
through the General Accounting Office to control expenditures in retrospect. Of 
special contemporary interest is Mr. Wilmerding’s admirable account of the evolu- 
tion of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921—the “pseudo-solution” under 
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which our budget system now functions, its lack of resemblance to the English 
system, its confusion of audit with control, combining incompatible duties in the 
comptroller general, and its failure to establish a congressional audit. Congress, 
in its blindness, “saw without perceiving and heard without understanding. . 
It succeeded only in substituting a General Accounting Office audit for the pre- 
viously existing Treasury audit.” In short, as the author concludes, “the attempts 
of Congress to arm itself with the machinery of retrospective control have alto- 
gether miscarried.” 

No solution of the problem of effective control of expenditure is offered, lest 
argument be mixed with history. The author plans to present his views on this 
subject in a later book. We await them with keen interest. 


Washington, D. C. Gzorce B. GALLOWAY 


THEY ALSO RAN: THE STORY OF THE MEN WHO WERE DEFEATED 
FOR THE PRESIDENCY. By Irving Stone. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. 1943. Pp. xi, 389. $3.50.) 


Ar the outset it should be indicated that the “also-rans” discussed in this book 
are all confined to the major parties, and not all of the defeated candidates of 
major parties are included. No election prior to 1824 is involved, and defeated 
candidates who had previously been President or were later successful are omitted. 
There does not seem to be any good reason for neglecting John C. Breckenridge, 
since Stephen A. Douglas is included. Even with these limitations, the writing of 
the book was an ambitious undertaking. 

The author does not present his characters in dekal order but groups 
them under headings indicating their professions or background. In each case he 
gives a rapid survey of the career of the candidate and indicates the factors re- 
sponsible for his nomination. There ate occasional slips or errors or debatable as- 
sertions. To cite a few: he says that Clay was at the climax of his career in 1824 
and that Clay fought to extend slavery to newly acquired “states.” The use of the 
term “pedagogue” in connection with Jackson is unusual, to say the least, He in- 
dicates that the United States and England were still struggling over the posses- 
sion of the Oregon country in 1847. And he shows no knowledge of the railroad 
interests which may have motivated Douglas in introducing the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. 

The author also compares the defeated candidates with their bd rivals 
and ventures an opinion in each case as to whether they would have made better, 
worse, or equally good Presidents. In most cases the author's opinions would 
meet with general agreement. Some, like the reviewer, may doubt that Clay 
would not have been as good a President as Polk, that Frémont would have been 
better than Buchanan, with all his defects, or that Hancock would have excelled 
Garfield. 
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Finally, Mr. Stone essays the role of crystal-gazer and attempts to tell us what 
would have happened to the country if the defeated candidates had been success- 
ful. Here again the reader may feel that in many instances the guesses are well 
founded. But occasionally the author's statements are extreme, as when he 
dogmatically asserts that Bryan “would have discharged from the government 
service every Unitarian, Universalist, Congregationalist, free thinker, agnostic and 
atheist.” 

From the standpoint of literary style there can be nothing but praise for the 
book. It is good reading. In fact, the book is so good that it is too bad it is not 
better. A little more care in checking facts and interpretations and a little restraint 
here and there in expressing debatable opinions would have made the book reliable 
as well as readable. l 


University of Oregon Dan E. Crank 


THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMY: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Robert 
G. Albion et al. Edited by Harold F. Williamson. [Prentice-Hall Economic 
Series, E. A. J. Johnson, Editor.] (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1944. Pp. xiii, 
804. $4.00.) i 


Tuere is much that is conventional in this new text on American economic 
history. In general the narrative breaks into the familiar three parts: the colonial 
era, the years between the Revolution and the Civil War, the decades since Ap- 
pomattox; the pagination assigned to each period exhibits also the familiar propor- 
tions. Within this framework the treatment, however distributed among chapters 
and however the chapters may be titled, coincides essentially with the familiar 
topical one. But the text also has novelty. Instead of a single author, going through 
well-recognized motions, we have a troop of twenty-six performers, from R. G. 
Albion to Harold F. Williamson. Why? The preface answers: 


American economic development has been exceedingly complex . . . with economic 
activities subdivided into dozens of major occupations, hundreds of specialized 
branches, and thousands of enterprises. The manifold changes in these various 
phases of American life have been so uniquely conditioned that only specialized 
study can give an adequate explanation of their evolution. For this reason it is 
doubtful if any one person can ever treat with authority all the topics that should 
be included in a survey book in American Economic History. 


Without arguing the question whether such atomization of knowledge is either 
necessary or desirable, the conclusion does not follow from the premises, No 
doubt a phalanx of experts can produce a more scholarly treatment of American 
economic history than can any single craftsman if they are given scope to display 
their erudition and insight. In a text like the present one, somewhat shorter than 
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the mammoth three-deckers currently fashionable for the subject, such an op- 
portunity simply does not exist. There is room only for the generalizations and 
illustrative materjal with which all competent scholars in the field are well ac- 
quainted. In turn, the volume encounters dangers peculiar to its species. Although 
some have been avoided, the book fails to provide a thoroughly systematic treat- 
ment of its subject. l 

Entirely aside from their merits, the character of the individual contributions 
is disturbingly diverse. Take the three chapters on the colonial era. One, a discus- 
sion of colonization as an economic process, is a compact and penetrating essay; a 
second, on commerce, is a deftly written sketch; but the chapter on colonial produc- 
tion is mere routine. Or take the three chapters on industry between the Revolu- 

_tion and the Civil War. In the first two, on the processing of agricultural products 
and the heavy industries, the various industries are carried through the whole 
period with clarity and vigor; in the third, on light manufactures and precision 
manufacturing, this procedure collides with a discussion stratified into subperiods 
and complicated by narratives of tariffs and industrial labor. 

There is inevitably a great deal of repetition. Consider only one theme, busi- 
ness organization and management. For the earlier period, T. C. Cochran manages 
fairly well to avoid saying what his fellow authors have said already. W. C. Kess- 
ler’s chapter for the later period largely rehearses what has been written in earlier 
pages on banking, labor, and industrial combination, and partially anticipates a 
later chapter on the performance of the American economy since 1860. The re- 
verse of interlocking repetition is omission. Andrew Carnegie wins deserved at- 
tention, but John D. Rockefeller fails to make this economic “Who’s Who”; hold- 
ing companies get passing notice, but the trust none at all; the petroleum, electrical, 
and chemical industries are inadequately treated or ignored entirely. Labor in the 
early period is discussed only incidentally to other subjects, The chapter on labor 
for the later period treats wages, while hours are 150 pages away under the 
“performance of the American economy”; omits the Pullman strike, perhaps 
designedly, but gives only a random notion of the injunction as an antilabor instru- 
ment; and discusses the judiciary’s attitudes toward unions but omits the whole 
field of protective labor legislation. 

Defects so numerous and important cannot be remedied by editorial assign- 
ment or energy. The essentials of a good text, economy in selecting material and 
consistency in tone and proportion, can be obtained only if the editor stands con- 
tinually at the elbow of each contributor; in other words, only if he writes the text 
himself. Although this experiment is based upon a fundamental misconception, 
many chapters are written with genuine distinction, and the attention given some 
topics, notably agricultural and industrial regionalism, points in fruitful directions. 
Even experienced scholars will be stimulated by W. F. Craven’s “The Early Set- 
tlements: A European Investment of Capital and Labor”; Muriel Hidy’s “The 
Capital Markets, 1789-1860”; Samuel Rezneck’s “Mass Production since the War 
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between the States”; and J. F. Bain’s “Industrial Concentration and Government 
Antitrust Policy.” l 


Bowdoin College Epwarp C. KIRKLAND 


REBELLION IN THE BACKLANDS. Translated from OS SERTÕES, by 

Euclides da Cunha, with Introduction and Notes, by Samuel Putnam. Preface 

by Afrânio Peixoto. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1943. Pp. xxxii, 

526. $5.00.) 

Os Sertões is one of the books that has most profoundly affected Brazilian 
intellectual history and has done much to color the interpretations devised by 
Brazilians for understanding their country. In outline it is very simple, for it de- 
scribes the human geography of the interior of northeast Brazil, the origin and 
growth. there of a fanatic religious sect that came into conflict with the authority 
of the newly founded Brazilian republic, and the desperate and losing struggle of 
the back-country men against the republican army. Yet, because the book is extra- 
ordinarily rich in substance, it called the attention of Brazilians at the beginning of 
the twentieth century to a new concept of their country. 

Euclides da Cunha was by temperament and training inclined to finding 
rational explanations in nature for the world he saw around him. He found in- 
adequate the prevailing sentimental and romantic Indianism of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. To his training as an engineer and a soldier he added a great 
receptivity to the attempts being made, especially in Europe, to produce a synthesis 
of scientific knowledge of man and his environment that would interpret man 
and his place in nature. Biology and human geography especially appealed to 
Euclides. When he went with the army as a correspondent to report the crushing 
of the fanatics at Canudos, he found himself in a part of Brazil entirely different 
from the civilized and populated coast. The revolt itself was meaningless to him 
until he had analyzed the countryside, the way of life, and the springs of action 
of these people. Thus, though four fifths of his book describe the actual siege of 
Canudos, these pages are to illustrate his concept of the man of the sertões. 

Because his book described brutal fighting and aroused political debate, it 
sold rapidly and in large numbers. As the extraneous factors that attracted public 
attention began to lose in timeliness, thoughtful Brazilians began to weigh more 
and more its theories of human geography and Brazilian nationality, for what 
Euclides said seemed more in accord with observed facts than any theory presented 
until that time: Though what he wrote was not a novel, the naturalism of his ap- 
proach, which met with instant acceptance by a Brazilian public already enthusias- 
tic for French literary naturalism, influenced a whole generation of novelists. 

Though American readers unfamiliar with Brazilian republican history may 
not grasp entirely the meaning and setting of the book, they will nevertheless find 
that Euclides’ narrative skill and graphic description provide interesting and 
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stirring reading. It will be perhaps of even greater value as an example of the l 
reception in Brazil of nineteenth century scientific ideas. It should do much to 
explain to students of present-day Brazil the origin of many sociological concepts . 
that are current today. 

Only readers thoroughly familiar with the’ difficult Portuguese text will be 
able to judge Mr. Putnam’s extraordinary success in making this translation. 
Euclides wrote in a markedly personal style, with a vocabulary drawn from half a 
dozen sciences and with abundant use of regionalisms. Mr. Putnam has accom- 
` plished the difficult task of keeping his rendering accurate while at the same time 
producing a readable text in idiomatic English. His glossaries and notes on ' 
linguistic points are sound work, and his pa and occasional historical foot- 
notes are informative. 


Washington, D. C. i ALEXANDER MARCHANT 


THE BATTLE FOR BUENOS AIRES. By Sax Bradford. (New York: edad : 
Brace and Company. 1943. Pp. vi, 307. $2.50:) 


Buenos Arres is a huge door which opens into the ocean and into the pampas, 
the meeting place of the fertility and wealth of Argentina's plains and the spiritual 
currents of the world. In Buenos Aires the provincial conservatism of the interior 
contends for primacy with the ideological diversity that comes from afar. Argen- 
tina is the result of the conflict between the city and the traditional Argentina of 
colonial times. 

Buenos Aires looks upon the wide panorama of the world with the cockiness 
that comes from the knowledge of her own accomplishments and the certainty of 
. her abundance. She has a realistic and objective attitude toward international 
relations, but the pattern of her traditional life.is bound by rather rigid rules. And 
she does not like to be high-pressured or pushed around. Argentina does not feel 
insufficient or incompetent or fearful like some of the other Latin-American re- 
publics. She does not suffer from material or from spiritual weakness. 

The conservatives of Argentina have lived i in a kind of secluded civilization, 
wonderfully gracious but wonderfully selfish.. The waves of immigrants brought 
change and progress in the form of social and’ economic evolution, too big to stop, 
too complex to understand, too aggressive to admire. The patriarchal families have 
lost much of the land they owned, many of the privileges they enjoyed, and much 
of the life they loved. Naturally they have identified their losses with liberal 
politics, socialism, communism, merchant and industrial ‘classes, the movies, 
divorce laws, and. foreign ideas. It is the perennial conflict between tradition and 
reality. 

The Battle for Buenos Aires i is an interesting book, but it is a book for those 
who know Argentina or “know enough” about Argentina. It has to be read 
slowly. 


Y 
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It is not just one book but two books in one, one part of which is a study of 
Nazi infiltration technique, engagingly delineated. This, to me, is the least signif- 
icant section of The Battle for Buenos Aires. Although it is very good reporting, 
the story of Nazi penetration has been outlined before, and the story is the same 
everywhere, Moreover, the pro-Axis activities are often oversimplified and over- 
emphasized. It is when Mr. Bradford attempts to interpret sociopolitical phenom- 
ena that the work is really worthwhile. —. 

Mr. Bradford’s historical background seems to be rather scanty. There are 
minor errors, But his description of the city of Buenos Aires, its idiosyncracies and 
cultural evolution, is captivating and enticing; his contrast of the city and the 
pampa with the Andean provinces adequately correct; his evaluation of the forces 
working to preserve freedom for humankind satisfactory. 

On page 226 Mr, Bradford remarks that “In Argentina and Uruguay, where 
Italian blood is close to being dominant, faith in democracy is high among the 
people”; and on page 232 he adds, “If the Italians are the flesh and blood of 
democracy among Argentina’s European nations, its backbone is the Spanish Re- 
publican movement.” He has gone beyond the shallow thinking of most popular 
newspapermen writing on international issues and events; he has tried to make a 
thorough analysis of the influences shaping the destiny of Argentina. 

Buenos Aires needs more immigrants, not sermons nor advice. She grew and 
flourished, thanks to the men and women who flowed in from Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, Poland, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Syria, etc. They 
and their descendants (76 per cent of her inhabitants are Argentine-born, 24 per 
cent foreign-born) are the strength of Argentina. “It is the middle class that is 
_ Buenos Aires” (p. 22). l l 

Argentina desires earnestly to remain master of her own house. No other 
Latin-American nation enjoys as much social, economic, and cultural stability. It 
is wrong to condemn her nationalistic attitude as Nazist, fascist, or phalangist. The 
present temporary political emergency has not made any fundamental changes in 
her socio-political structure. Argentina’s democratic spirit and profoundly humani- 
tarian international policies are still dominant. Mr. Bradford has accumulated a 
sufficient number of observations to leave me with an optimistic view of the ulti- 
mate outcome. ; ; 

Part III of The Battle for Buenos Aires consists of three spirited and stimulat- 
ing chapters and an epilogue. Chapter xvm appraises the great import of under- 
standing in the achieving of continental solidarity and mutual respect and trust. 
Chapter xvin examines critically the intrinsic worthiness and utility -of the movies 
and the radio as cultural instruments. Chapter xix is devoted to the part business- 
men and men in the foreign service play in the relations between Argentina and 
the United States. 


University of Minnesota James A. Cunzo 


. » » Other Recent Publications . . . 


General History 


A MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY: A CHECK-LIST OF TEXTS ILLUSTRATING THE 
HISTORY OF THE MEDICAL SCIENCES. Originally compiled by the late Field- 
ing H. Garrison and now revised, with additions and annotations, by Leslie T. Mor- 
ton. (London, Grafton, 1943, pp. viii, 412, $12.00.) 


GENERAL CENSUSES AND VITAL STATISTICS IN THE AMERICAS. Prepared 
under the superivsion of Irene B. Taeuber, Chief, Census Library Project. (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. ix; 151, 65 cents.) This bibliographical 
aid will serve the interests of social scientists working in many fields. It indicates 
just what material they may expect to find in the published census reports of the 
colonial and national censuses from Iceland to Cape Horn. 


REQUISITION IN FRANCE AND ITALY: THE TREATMENT OF NATIONAL 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AND SERVICES. By Maurice K. Wise. (New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1944, pp. viii, 207, $2.75.) This study, primarily of importance to 
the lawyer and legal historian, covers well the topic announced in the title, 


_ THE CONSTITUTION AND WORLD ORGANIZATION. By Edward S. Corwin. 
(Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1944, pp. xiii, 64, $1.00.) 


GEOPOLITICS IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE. By Russell H, Fifield, Assistant 
Professor of Geography, University of Missouri, and G. Etzel Pearcy, Research, Geo- 
grapher, Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. (Boston, Ginn, 1944, pp. iv, 204, 
$2.25.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA FIGHTS BACK: A DOCUMENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK 
MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. Introduction by Jan Masaryk. (Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. 210.) “This book could well be con- 
sidered a significant case history of Hitler’s ‘New Order’ and the opposition it has 
encountered. Here is the record of the material and spiritual destruction wrought in 
occupied Czechoslovakia in the course of the five fateful years since the unfortunate 
Munich Agreement.” 


THE LION RAMPANT: THE STORY OF HOLLAND'S RESISTANCE TO THE 
NAZIS. By L. de Jong and Joseph W. F. Stoppelman. (New York, Querido, 1943, pp. 
vii, 386, $3.00.) This book, written by competent journalists, one of whom long was 
on the staff of De Groene Amsterdammer, tells what has befallen the Dutch people 
since the injustice perpetrated on May 10, 1940. It is an accurate account so far as 
difficult communication permits. Herc we have a survey of the invasion and the 
hideous destruction, followed by the iron policy of Nazi ideologists: reorganization of 
state and social forms, issuance of paper money and looting the Netherlands Bank, ruin 
of labor unions and labor legislation, co-ordination of stage, radio, and education; 
muzzling the press, subjection of farmers to a bureaucratic military regime designed 
to wring every ounce of food, much of which is sent to Germany, and rigid control 
of industry. All this in Holland as in other-conquered countries; the consequences 
are the same; and the Dutch people have shown equal resourcefulness in combating 
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the tyrant Young and old make no peace with him; the farmers refuse to collaborate, 
yielding only to force; the churches, Reformed and Catholic, have heroically defied 
him; in fact, only a handful works willingly with the intruder. That handful, mem- 
bers of the Dutch Nazi party, lives miserably, fearing the consequences of acts they 
have neither the patriotism nor the conscience to shun. Winter relief has failed; Nazi 
crimes against the Jews have fixed the popular hatred; the underground is well or- 
ganized; and a clandestine press instructs the public. The doctrine of race which in 
the minds of Hollanders has no basis—historical, anthropological, or theological—is 
especially hateful in a country which long ago had adopted genuine tolerance toward 
all. Henry S. Lucas 


COME OVER INTO MACEDONIA: THE STORY OF A TEN-YEAR ADVENTURE 
IN UPLIFTING A WAR-TORN PEOPLE. By Harold B. Allen. (New Brunswick, 
Rutgers University Press, 1943, pp. xviii, 313, $3.00.) Greek Macedonia, has probably 
suffered as much from the hardships of war as any similar area during the past genera- 
tion. Its liberation from Ottóman rule in 1912 was followed within a few years by the 
gradual involvement of Greece in the World War. With the Allied occupation of 
Salonika in 1915, Greek Macedonia again became a war zone. In the fall of 1918 it 
was the scene of decisive operations, and the subsequent exchange of populations 
with Greece’s late enemies brought new hardships. Some half a million Turks and 
Bulgars left the province, and almost eight hundred thousand Greeks took their places, 
When Mr. Harold B. Allen took up his duties in 1928 as overseas director of educa- 
tion for the Near East Relief (reorganized as the Near East Foundation in 1930), 
over 45 per cent of the 1,500,000 inhabitants of Macedonia were refugees from Tur- 
key, Bulgaria, and Russia, and Mr. Allen found appalling conditions when he made 
his first survey of the province. With the technical aid of C. E. Whipple and W. W. 
Adams, as agricultural supervisors, and of a number of enthusiastic young Greeks, the 
social and economic conditions of the refugees were gradually improved, The sound 
American practice of helping the refugees to help themselves was adopted, and val- 
uable support was provided by the Greek government and the Greek Orthodox church. 

- Mr. Allen also commends the energy of the Metaxas regime in adopting the pro- 
cedures which he had developed. Since 1940, Greek Macedonia has again been under 
the shadow of war, and a great deal of Mr. Allen’s work must have been undone. The 
experience acquired in Macedonia by the Near East Foundation will be of the great- 
est value, however, in the vast projects of rural reconstruction which will be under- 
taken after the war. C. E, Buack 


TEXT OF OFFICIAL REPORT AND RELATED DOCUMENTS: WAR AND 
POSTWAR ADJUSTMENT POLICIES. By Bernard M. Baruch and John M. Han- 
cock. (Washington, American Council on Public Affairs, 1944, pp. 131, cloth $2.00, 
paper $1.00.) 


UNITED NATIONS AGREEMENTS. Edited by M. B. Schnapper, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Council on Public Affairs. Foreword by Arthur Sweetser, Chairman, 
United Nations Information Board. (Washington, American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1944, pp. xxxiii, 376, cloth $3.75, paper $3.25.) 


ARTICLES 
Jorn U. Ner, Wars and the Rise of Industrial Civilization, 1640-1740. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., 
Feb. 
WILHELM SCHENK. Ernst Troeltsch’s Conception of History. Dublin Rev., Jan. 
Pav H. Jonnsrong. The Rural Socrates. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 
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‘Cmon P. DiamaNnroPouLos. Greece's National Aims. An. Am. Acad: Pol. and Soc. Sci, Mar. 

Crmisr Anastasorr. Bulgaria's National Struggles. Ibid. 

Tuomas J. HamiILTON. Spanish Dreams of Empire. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Margery Peruam. African Facts and American Criticisms. Ibid. 

Mary Kremm. The Rise of Independent Unionism: The Decline of Labor Oligopoly. 4m. Econ. 
Rev., Mar. 

A. B. WoLrz. Economy and Democracy. Ibid. 

CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN. History as a Living Force. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

Henry NoBL8 Suerwoop. The Value of Historical Study. School and Society, Feb. 26. 

James R. AnorLL. The Ends of War and Peace in Education, Educ. Forum, May. 

Wi.Liam Hear KiLpATRICK. Education and Enduring Peace. Ibid. 

QuincY W::cHr. Peace Problems of Today and Yesterday. Indiana Hist. Bull., Jan. 

Frank W. Noresrern. Population and Power in Postwar Europe. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Epuarp Beneš. The Position of the Small Nations in Post-war Europe. Am. Jour. Sociol., Mar. 


Ancient History’ 
T. R. S. Broughton 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN 
ANTIQUITY. Edited by Johannes Quasten. No. 5, MATER ECCLESIA: AN IN- 
QUIRY INTO THE CONCEPT OF THE CHURCH AS MOTHER IN EARLY 
CHRISTIANTY. By Joseph C. Plumpe, Assistant Professor of Latin, Catholic Uni- 

’ versity of America. (Washington, Catholic University of America Press, 1943, pp. xxi, 
149, $2.00.) This is a competent investigation with some serious flaws. When Mr. 
Plumpe traces the concept of “Mother Church” from its “early anticipations” through 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement, Origen down to Methodius, he is on firm ground and 
the result is a real, if modest, contribution to the history of the early church. His 
proofs that- the concept probably originated in the Near East and received its fullest 
expression in North Africa, especially in the writings of Cyprian, are likewise con- 
vincing. He may, too, be right in arguing that it was foreign to Roman ideas and only 
gained a firm footing i in Rome relatively late, that is, by the middle of the fourth 
century. The opening chapter, “Scriptural Prototypes and Contemporary Pagan-gnos- ` 
tic Analogies,” is weak. In the first place, while he discusses Old Testament passages 
in which the cities of Sion or of Jerusalem are spoken of as mothers, he seems to for- 
get that in the classical and Jater Greek world it was a commonplace of poets and 
prose writers to think and speak of an organized society as mother or mother city. 
Sophocles calls the island of Scyros “the mother of doughty men”; a city-state which 
sent out a colony elsewhere is called a metropolis. But the early Christian churches 
were also organized societies, and the metaphor of motherhood would be a very 
familiar idea to the Greek gentiles among whom Paul's mission lay. Curiously enough 
there does not appear to be any clear evidence for a similar use of mater in classical 
Latin, which supports Mr. Plumpe’s contention regarding Roman thought before the 
fourth century, though the fact has escaped him. My second criticism is that his treat- 
ment of pagan analogies is superficial, when it is not contemptuous (cf., for instance, 
pp. 11-13). If he would be thought a true scholar, he must refrain from injecting his 
own religious bias into the study of comparative religion. M. L. W. LAISTNER 


1Under this and the following headings unsigned notices are, in general, contributed by the 
persons whose names appear at the heads of the divisions and who are otherwise responsible only 
for the lists of articles and documents. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND CLASSICAL CULTURE: A STUDY OF THOUGHT AND 
ACTION FROM AUGUSTUS TO AUGUSTINE, By Charles Norris Cochrane, Uni- 
versity College, Toronto. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. vii, 523, 
$5.00.) The English edition, published in 1940, Was reviewed in this journal (XLVI, 
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GENERAL ARTICLES ' 


T. Fis The Place of .the Small State in the Political and Cultural History of Ancient 
Mesopotamia. Bull. John Rylands Library, Mar. 

G, A. Wamwz:oxHr. Studies in the Petition of Pete@si. Ibid. 

GRAHAME CLARK. Water in Antiquity. Antiquity, Mar. 

Jonn Garstang, The Hulaya River Land and Dadassas: A Crucial Problem in Hittite Geography. 
Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 

Wapo H. DussersrEI. Assyrian-Babylonian Chronology (669-612 3.c.). Ibid. 

ALBRECHT Gorrze. Additions to Parker and Dubberstein’s Chronology. Ibid. 

A. T. OLmsrEaD. Tattenai, Governor of “Across the River.” Ibid, ` 

Warez Woopsurn Hype. The Marathon Race. Class. Weekly, Mar. 6. 

F. W. WaLsanx. Olympichus of Alinda and the Carian Expedition of Antigonus Doson. Jour. 
Hell. Stud., LXT. 

Josseu Warp Swam. Antiochus Epiphanes and Egypt. Class. Philol., Apr. 

J. M. R. Cormacx. L. Calpurnius Piso. dm. Jour. Archaeol., Jan. , 

Mary V. Bracmron. Exile under the Roman Emperors. Class. Jour., Apr. 

Henry A. Sanpers. Suetonius in the Civil Service under Hadrian. Am. Jour. Philol., Apr. 

F. M, HaicueLmEm. Supply Bases for Caracalla’s Parthian Campaign. Class. Philol., Apr. 

James A. NoropouLos. The Method of Choosing Archons in Athens under the Empire. Am. Jour. 
Philol., Apr. 

E. H. Brewsrer. Poster Politics in Ancient Rome and in Later Italy. Class, Tola May. 

Orsamus M, PearL. Argaitis. Class. Weekly, Mar. 6. 

AnozLo Srorè. Maneh—Obelos. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 

Boaz Coren. The Relationship of Jewish to Roman Law. Ibid. 

Henry C. MonTcoMERY. Thomas Jefferson and Roman Law, Class. Weekly, Mar. 6. 

N. Jasny. Wheat Prices and Milling Costs in Classical Rome. Wheat Stud. Food Research Inst., 
Mar. 

J. C. PLumpPE. Vivum saxum, vivi lapides: The Concept of “Living Stone” in Classical and 

. Christian Antiquity. Traditio, I. 

Ts.-Anprk AupET. Orientations théologiques chez Saint Iréné: Le contexte mental d'une 
yvõoig GAndñs. Ibid. 

Dom ANSELM STRITIMATTER. Missa Grecorum, Missa Sancti Iohannis Crisostomi: The Oldest 
Latin Version Known of the Byzantine Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom. Ibid. 

JOHANNES Quasren. Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy. Ibid. 

Wuram M. GREEN. Augustine on the Teaching of History. Univ. California Publ. in Class. 
Philol., XI, no, 18. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARTICLES 


Rosser J. Bramwoop and others, New Chalcolithic Material of Samarran Type and Its Implica- 
tions. Jour: Near Eastern Stud., Jan. 

PauL Romanorr. Jewish Symbols on Ancient Jewish Coins. Jewish Quar. Rev., Apr. 

VaLenTiN MöLLER. The Prehistory of the “Good Shepherd.” Jour. Near Eastern Stud., Apr. 

F. J, Trrrscu. The Harpy Tomb at Xanthus. I. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXI. 

R. E, WycmarLey. The Ionian Agora. Ibid. 

Sreruinc Dow and Friepa S. Upson. The Foot of Serapis. Hesperia, Jan, 


~ LITERARY, EPIGRAPHICAL, AND PAPYROLOGICAL SOURCES 


M. N. Top.’ The Progress of Greek Epigraphy, 1939-1940. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXH. 
A. E, Koser. The “Adze” Tablets from Knossos. Am. Jour. Archacol., Jan. 
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F. M. HarcmeLmerm. The Greek Inscriptions in the Fitz-William Museum. Jour. Hell. Stud., 
LXI. i 

B. H. HiLL and B. D. Merrrr. An Early Athenian Decree Concerning Tribute. Hesperia, Jan. 

Davip M. RoBInsoN. Greek Horoi and a New Attic Mortgage Inscription. Ibid. 

RoBERT SCHLAIFER. A Fragment of a Proxeny Decree from los. Ibid. 

J. M. R. Cormack. Inscriptions from Beroea. Ibid. 

L. A. Posr. A New Reading of the Germanicus Papyrus. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

P. Maas. The Philinna Papyrus. Jour. Hell. Stud., LXI. 

Id. 'Exévixtoc. Hesperia, Jan. 

Hersert C. Youriz. Michigan Ostraca 267. Class. Weekly, Mar. 6. 

R. O. Frxx. Feriale Duranum I, 1, and Mater Castrorum, Am. Jour. Archacol., Jan. 

CAMPBELL Bonner. An Obscure Inscription on a Gold Tablet. Hesperia, Jan. 

M. BévenoT. A New Cyprianic Fragment. Bull. John Rylands Library, Mar. 
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THE CRUSADE OF VARNA: A DISCUSSION OF CONTROVERSIAL PROBLEMS. 
By O. Halecki, Professor of Eastern European History in the University of Warsaw. 
[Polish Institute Series, No. 3.] (New York, Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences in 
America, 1943, pp. 96.) In this detailed and erudite monograph the great Polish his- 
torian of the Middle -Ages continues his researches in the history of the crusades 
against the Turks with a comprehensive analysis of the diplomatic negotiations which 

- preceded the ill-fated crusade of 1444. Traditionally, Ladislas of Poland and Hungary 
has been blamed for breaking his oath to make peace with Turkey and for engaging 
in the disastrous campaign of Varna, contrary to treaty obligations, while the sultan 

“was scrupulously carrying out the terms of their agreement. Professor Halecki shows, 

_ largely through a re-evaluation of little-known documents, some of which he pub- 
lishes in an appendix, that Ladislas never swore to any terms of peace with Turkey 
and that the treaty arranged at Adrianople between Sultan Murad and the envoys 
of the Christian powers was never ratified by the king. The negotiations which were 
conducted by envoys of Ladislas, John Hunyadi, and the Despot George Brancho-. 
vitch of Serbia actually resulted only in an agreement between the sultan and the 
‘despot which broke the Hungaro-Serb alliance and gave the sultan more time to 
settle his Anatolian troubles. As a treaty between Poland and Turkey the so-called 
Truce of Szeged is a myth; both sides were merely negotiating to gain time. The 
story of Ladislas’ double-dealing was the interpretation of anti-Jagiellonians and anti- 
papal adherents of the Council of Basle who sought to bring discredit on the Polish 
monarch. While by no means a history of the crusade of Varna, as its title might indi- 
cate, this scholarly study clarifies a moot point in the history of that crusade and re- 
futes effectively the charge of faithlessness against the unfortunate Jagiellonian, whose 
death at Varna was due to the bad timing of his campaign and was not, as some con- 
temporary writers proclaimed, punishment for his perfidy. Jonn L. La Monte 


_ PAUL ALBAR OF CORDOBA: STUDIES ON HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. By 
Carleton M. Sage, of the Society of St. Sulpice. [The Catholic University of America 
Studies in Mediaeval History, New Series, Volume V.] (Washington, Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1943, pp. xii, 239.) This is a thorough and painstaking study 
of Alvaro of Cordova; I see no reason for deserting the tradition, 6 and v having 
been interchangeable in Spain since Roman days. Alvaro is chiefly remembered today, 
as Dr. Sage says, because of his complaint that Spanish Christians of his time (860 a.n.) 
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knew Arabic better than Latin; incidentally, Dr. Sage is incorrect in putting the 
Arabic translation of the Bible a century later; the Sigitenza fragments are of Alvaro's 
own generation. It is a pity that Dr. Sage has had to work with ancient and inaccurate 
texts of Alvaro; this vitiates, e.g., his comments on the rhetorical cursus. But his in- 
terests lic elsewhere, in Alvaro's doctrinal discussions (perilously near Nestorianism) 
with his friends, his rhetorical theories and their sources, and his relation to the 
martyrs, especially his friend and correspondent St. Eulogius. Dr. Sage incorporates a 
translation of Alvaro's life of the saint; he has spent much time in the search for 
sources and parallels and is successful in showing how jejune and uninspired was 
intellectual life in the Cordova Christian community in the late ninth century, be- 
tween Isidore and the revival of about 1000 a.p.; Alvaro’s bitter complaint is evidently 
justified; all Andalusian talent was absorbed by the Moorish university and intelli- 
_ gentsia. Dr. Sage includes an account of the elusive manuscripts; my failure to find 
that of the Cordova Mosque, rediscovered later by Artiles, led me to confuse it with 
the Smaragdus manuscript, as Dr. Sage remarks. I hope he may be spared to give us 
a modern critical edition, translation, and commentary; his dissertation is a worthy 
introduction. It has a good bibliography and index. CharLes Upson CLARK 


A HAND-LIST OF BEDE MANUSCRIPTS. By M. L. W. Laistner, John Stambaugh 
Professor of History in Cornell University, with the collaboration of H. H. King, Re- 
search Assistant in the Cornell University Library. (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1943, pp. x, 168, $3.00.) In this hand-list Professor Laistner presents, in brief and 
compact form, the most exhaustive array of the manuscripts of Bede ever published, 
Bede's works, although treated singly, are conveniently grouped under the following 

.main headings: Biblical Commentaries, Geography, Hagiography, History, Homilies, 
Letters, Poems, School Treatises, Scientific Treatises, and Lost and Doubtful Works. 
Prefixed to the list of manuscripts for each work is a short but pointed discussion of 
the piece, including Bede’s own reference_to it in the well-known passage in the 
Ecclesiastical History (Bk. V, chap. xxrv), where he has left us a list of his writ- 
ings. The description of the manuscripts is restricted to the mention of the place, the 
library designation, the date, the provenience (when known), and the printed 
catalogue or other bibliographical reference. There is a list of manuscripts.at the end 
of the volume. The admirable introduction endeavors, on the basis of a survey of the 
extant manuscripts, to offer “some general conclusions regarding the influence of 
Bede during the Middle Ages”; the most interesting conclusion is that Continental 
seriptoria are more important than those of England for the transmission of the text 
of Bede, with the single exception of the Ecclesiastical History. Professor Laistner, to- 
gether with Dr. King, who assisted him in the gathering of the information, has de- 
voted some ten years to this sober and accurate compilation; students of Bede and of 
the Middle Ages are grateful to them. The Cornell University Press, too, deserves 
credit for having put out the book, which is beautifully printed on excellent paper. 

FREDERICK M. CAREY 


THE REGISTER OF HENRY CHICHELE, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
1414-1443. Volume I. Edited by E. F. Jacob, Professor of Medieval History in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1943, pp. clxxii, 407, 
$4.50.) In 1438 Archbishop Chichelé founded All Souls College at Oxford, and part 
of the quincentenary commemoration of that event was the publication in four 
volumes of the archbishop's register. Volume II, dealing with the probate of wills, ap- 
peared in 1938. Volume 1, now under review, deals with ecclesiastical appointments. 
The form in which these documents are published is an excellent example of skillful 
and thorough editorial scholarship, providing all the data offered by the register 
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+ without repetition or excessive bulk. The part which is of most immediate general 
interest is the very learned introduction, comprising about a third of this volume. This 
introduction draws its information from the whole register. It includes as complete 
a life of Chichele as can be compiled from all the sources for the period, more detailed 
than anything previously published. More important, however, is the extremely inter- 
esting description of archiepiscopal administration in the fifteenth century. Here is a 
picture of the English church government at work under a conscientious and efficient 
leader a century before the Reformation which makes clear the multiple and varied 
problems which press simultaneously upon any complicated administrative system. 
Students of the Reformation may be disappointed by the absence of emphasis upon 
abuses. The register does indicate that anticlerical violence was a serious problem, 
but it also tends to call attention to the malicious charges of rape and felony against 
clerks who were found, on inquiry, “to be of honest life and good repute.” Papal pro- 
vision is seen to be an issue of national policy, and in the chief instance, where the 
Curia succeeded in putting through a piece of papal patronage, Professor Jacob com- 
ments that “the diocese probably got on perfectly well without a native archdeacon.” 
A new slant is given to the history of Lollardry by presenting the practical adminis- 
trative problems which arose relative to dealing with heretics. In academic circles the 
important issue of finding jobs for university graduates will be appreciated. Every stu- 
dent of English history in the later Middle Ages will recognize this as a very useful and 
distinguished publication, . Ricar A. NEWHALL 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE MANUSCRIPTS 
AND INCUNABULA IN THE BOSTON MEDICAL LIBRARY. By James F. Bal- 
lard, (Boston, Boston Medical Library, 1944, pp. 266, $7.50.) _ 


GENERAL, POLITICAL, AND INSTTTUTIONAL 


WiLiam HAMMER. The Concept of the New or Second Rome in the Middle Ages. Speculum, 
Jan. 

Hans J. Epsrem. The Origin and Earliest History of Falconry. Isis, Autumn. 

Davin Douatas. The Ancestors of William Fitz Osbern. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

C. T. Cray. The Keepership of the Old Palace of Westminster. Ibid. ` 

Lynn Tuornpirg. Robertus Anglicus. Isis, Autumn. 

F. M. Srenron. English Families and the Norman Conquest. Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., Fourth 
Series, Volume XXVI. 

H. M. Cam. From Witness of the Shire to Full Parliament. Ibid. 

K: B. McFarLANE. Parliament and “Bastard Feudalism.” Ibid. 

E. W. M. BaLrour-MBLvLLE. Burgh Representation in Early Scottish Parliaments. Eng. Hist. 
Rev., Jan. 

A. E, Prce. The Payment of Army Wages in Edward III's Reign. Speculum, Apr. 

G. P. Currino. The Process of Agen. Ibid. 

KENNETH M. Serron. Athens in the Later Twelfth Century, Ibid. 

G. Levi DeLia Vina. The “Bronze Era” in Moslem Spain, Jour. Am. Oriental Soc., July-Sept, 

- 1943. 

R. N. Frye and A. M. Saymt. Turks in the Middle East before the Saljuqs. Ibid. 

G. Bosano. La questione Poliana. Italica, Sept., 1943. 

Oscan HaLecKi. Gilbert de Lannoy and His Discovery of East Central Europe. Bull. Polish Inst. 
Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. . 

S. Harrison Thomson. Cultural Relations of Bohemia with Western Europe before the White 
Mountain. Ibid. 

E. G. Scuwressrt. The Medieval Pattern in Luther's Views of the State. Church Hist., June, 
1943- 

C. Penor, The Aristocratic Inns of Old London. Nat. Rev., Apr. 

Joun J. CameñzLt. Medieval Bibliography [since 1935]. Hist. Bull., Mar. 
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LroaL AND Economic 


C. H. Mcliwarn. The Present Status of the-Problem of the Bracton Text. Harvard Law Rev., 
Dec. 

HL G. Ricnarpson. Azo, Drogheda, and Bracton. Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Gumo Kisca. Mediaeval Italian Jurisprudence and the Jews, Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

Jacon J. Raminowrrz. Some Remarks on the Evasion of the Usury Laws in the Middle Ages. 
Harvard Theol. Rev., Jan. 

WiHELmM RoscHer. The Status of the Jews-in the Middle Ages Considered from the Standpoint 
of Commercial Policy [translation of his famous theory of 1875]. Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

Gumo KiscH. The Jews’ Function in the Mediaeval Evolution of Economic Life [in commemora- 
tion of Roscher's anniversary]. Ibid. 

R. S. Lopez, European Merchants in the Medieval Indies. Jour. Econ. Hist., Nov. 

<- Kari W. Deurscn. Medieval Unity and the Economic Conditions for an International Civiliza- 

tion, Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Feb. 

Sreruan Kurrner. Bernardus Compostellanus Antiquus: A Study in the Glossators of the Canon 
Law. Traditio, I. 

ALEXANDER H, Krappe. Le droit de bris [law of wreck]. Univ. Toronto Law. Jour., 1943. 

B. H. Purnam. Chief Justice Shareshull and the Economic and Legal Codes of 1351-1352. 
Ibid., 1944. 

Mancery Basserr. The Fleet Prison in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL 


RunoLrH ARBESMANN. Jordanus of Saxony's Vita Sancti Augustini, the Source for John Cap 
grave's Life of St, Augustine. Traditio, I. 

E. G. BowzN. The Travels of the Celtic Saints. Antiquity, Mar. 

ANNE STANISLAUS. The Christian Ausonius. Class. Weekly, Feb. 14. 

Garnes Post. Plena Potestas and Consent in Medieval Assemblies: A Study in Romano-Canonical ` 
Procedure and the Rise of Representation, 1150-1325. Traditio, I. 

Henry G., Becx. The Dispute over Franciscan Poverty, 1226-1318. Eccles. Rev., Nov.—Dec. 

ALEXANDER Wyse. The Enquéteurs of Louis IX, Franciscan Stud., Mar. 

WiLLiam Wr-rrm Bayne. Heraldry in the Catholic Church. Liturgical Arts, Feb. 

Herman J. MuLLEr. Crusades and Their Influence. Hist. Bull., Mar. 

Mary R Learnep. Saints’ Lives Attributed to Nicholas Bozon. Franciscan Stud., Mar. 

Henry Berr. Wyclif’s New Testament. London Quar. Rev., July, 1943. = 

C. E, SmrrH. Clerical: Violence in the Pontificate of Innocent HI. Jour. Religion, Jan. 

W. SranForp Rem. The Origins of Anti-Papal Legislation in Fifteenth-Century Scotland. Cath. 
Hist. Rev., Jan. 

Artur LANDGRAF. Studien zur Theologie des zwölften Jahrhunderts: I, Nominalismus in den 
theologischen Werken der zweiten Hälfte des Jahrhunderts; H, Literarhistorische Bemerkungen 
zu den Sentenzen des Robertus Pullus. Traditio, 1. 

CHARLES E. ODEGAARD. Two Errant Papal Briefs for Siena. Speculum, Jan. 

Davm KnNowLgs. Some Developments in English Monastic Life, 1216-1336. Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., Fourth Series, Volume XXVI. 

Pintorneus Béuner. The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents according to William Ockham: With 
a Critical Study of the Text of Ockham’s Reportatio and a Revised Edition of Rep. II, Q. 14-15. 
Traditio, 1. 

Jom R. H. Moorman. The Medieval Parsonage and Its Occupants. Bull. John Rylands Library, 
Mar. 


MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE SCHOOLS AND LEARNING 


Eva M. Sanrorp. The Study of Ancient History in the Middle Ages. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Jan. 

Frreprich SoLmseN. Boethius and the History of the Organon. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

E. P. Pre. Ecclesiastical Legislation on Education, a.D. 300-1200. Church Hist, XII (1943), 
235-54. 

1d. Studies and ‘Graduation i in Medieval Universities. Social Stud., Oct, 

Suessman MUNTNER. Maimonides’ Book for al-Fadil. Isis, Winter. 
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FL E. Sioemtsr, A Salernitan Students Surgical Notebook, Bull. Hist. Med., Nov. 


F. J. Carmony. Florence: Project for a Map, 1250-1296. Speculum, Jan. 

Vernon HALL, yx. ‘Decorum in Italian Renaissance Literary Criticism. Mod. Lang. Quar., June, 
1943. 

Don CAMERON ALLEN. The Rebabilitation of Epicurus and His Theory of Pleasure in the Early ` 
Renaissance, Stud. in Philol., Jan. 

PauL C., KrisreLLeR. Ficino and Pomponazzi on the Place of Man in the Universe, Jour. Hist. 
Ideas, Apr. 


. Josepmine L. Bunrovcns (tr.). Marsilio Ficino, Platonic Theology. Ibid. 


Husa O’Newx. Botanical. Observations on the Voynich MS. Speculum, Jan. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


ARPAD STEINER., The Vernacular Proverb in Mediaeval Latin Prose. Am. Jour. Philol., Jan. 

Wi.Liam C. KorrMacHer, Light Images in Hrotsvitha. Class. Weekly, Feb. 7. 

James Travis. Parallels in Poetic Device between the Old French Epic and ie Old Welsh Elegy. 
Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 


‘Id. Elegies Attributed to Dallen Forgaill. Speculum, Jan. 


ANANDA K. Coomaraswamy. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: Indra and Namuci. Ibid. 

Lzonarp E. ARNAUD, The Sottes Chansons in Ms. Douce 308 of the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

_ Ibid. 

Jaco Hammer. Remarks on the Sources and Textual History of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia 
Regum Britanniae, with an Excursus on the Chronica Polonorum of Wincenty Kadlubek 
(Magister Vincentius), Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. 


“Hecene Wrervszowsxt The Rise of the Catalan, Language in the Thirteenth Century, Mod. 


Lang. Notes, Jan. 
Grace FRANK. The Genesis and Staging of the Jeu d'Adam. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 
Harry E. Wepecx. Two Mediaeval tours de force. Class. Weekly, Feb. 7. 


` Ë. D. Ausrin, Mola in Dante's Usage. Speculum, Jan. , 


Kani Younc. Chaucer and Geoffrey of Vinsauf, Mod. Philol., Feb. 

Id, Chaucer’s Appeal to the Platonic Deity. Speculum, Jan. 

GARDINER STILLWELL, Chaucer’s “Sad” Merchant. Rev. Eng. Stud., Jan. . 

Id. and H. J. Wess. Chaucer’s Knight and the Hundred Years’ War. Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 

V. L. Depgcx-Héry. Le Boèce de Chaucer et les manuscrits francais de la Consolatio de Jean de 
Meun. Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

MarsaLL W. Stearns. Robert Henryson and the La Cresseid. [leprosy in Scotland]. Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Apr. 


Paor Cyan. Toumanorr. Medieval Georgian Historical Literature (VUth-XVth Centuries). 


Traditio, 1. 
J. Conway Davies. A Grant by David ap Gruffydd. Nas. Lib. Wales Jour., Summer, 1943. ` 


Axt, ARCHITECTURE, AND Music 


Crranzes R. Morzy. The Mosaics of Hagia Sophia. Mag. Art, Apr. 

Writs Eserson and RoBerT L. Van Nice. Hagia Sophia, Istanbul: Preliminary Report of a 
Recent Examination of the Structure. Am. Jour. Archaeol., Oct—Dec, 

ARMENAG SAKISIAN. Notes on the Sculpture of the Church of Akhthamar. Art Bull., Dec. 

Gusrave Conen. The Influence of the Mysteries on Art in the Middle Ages. Gazette des Beauz- 
Arts, Dec. 

Heren E. Wreruszowsxi. Art and the [Italian] Commune in the Time of Dante. Speculum, Jan. 

W. L. HiLoBuacH. On Italian Copper Champlevé Enamels of the Thirteenth Century. Ibid. 

WoLrcano Born. The Introduction of the Bulbous Dome into Gothic Architecture and Its 
Subsequent Development. Ibid., Apr. 

CELINA Ostzczxowsxa. Connections between Medieval Art of Poland, Bohemia, Belgium, and 
France. Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sct. in Am., Oct. 

Lioro HisBERD. Estempie and Stantipes [instrumental music]. Speculum, Apr. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 
F. H. Herrick 


THE TARIFF REFORM MOVEMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1881-1895. By Benja- 
min H. Brown. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1943, pp. x, 170, $2.50.) In 

* the last quarter of the nineteenth century the great depression which overtook British 
industry and commerce awakened doubts as to the validity of free trade and induced 
many desertions from the banner of Cobdenism. A movement began that later at- 
tained primary importance with the tariff reform proposals of Joseph Chamberlain 
and the Ottawa agreements of 1932. It is with the preliminary work of the early 
protectionists that Benjamin H. Brown is concerned in this doctoral dissertation. Be- 
tween the formation of the National Fair Trade League in 1881 and the accession of 
Chamberlain to the Colonial Office in 1895, those discontented with the results of free 
trade sought with varying degrees of success to convert organized labor, the Conserva- 
tive party, the imperialists, the industrialists, and the farmers to the cause of pro- 
tection. Each of these efforts receives a chapter or a section in which it is developed 
for the whole period of fourteen years. The author finds the attempt to convert labor 
almost a total failure, because the workers looked with suspicion upon men who 
could spend thousands of pounds upon an agitation and yet claim that wages must 
be reduced. It was impossible to court both the farmer, who desired the dear loaf, and 
the laborer, who demanded a cheap one, so that when the Fair Trade League decided 
in favor of the former, the appeal to the latter failed. Better success was had with the 
Conservative party, although its dependence upon the Liberal Unionists, still staunch 
free traders, held protection in check. The shock of the McKinley tariff, which dealt 
a staggering blow to many British industries, did more to win converts than the pre- 
vious ten years of agitation. It resulted in one of those depressions that, as the author 
demonstrates, always brought a rapid growth of protection, whereas a trade revival 
had the opposite effect. Finally, in a chapter which in a better arrangement would 
have been the concluding one, it is shown how the growing imperialism transformed 
fair trade from a question of safeguarding British industry and agriculture to one 
involving an attempted revolution in imperial policy. The book is based upon manu- 
script, periodical, newspaper, and pamphlet material in American and English libraries. 
Minor defects of presentation in a generally satisfactory study are the habit of ad- 
dressing the reader directly, the use of rhetorical questions, and the inclusion of such 
a large number of commonplace quotations. Cary F. BRAND 


MASARYK IN ENGLAND. By R. W. Seton-Watson. (Cambridge, at the University 
Press; New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. x, 206, $2.75.) This small volume is dedi- 
cated to Jan Masaryk, Czechoslovak foreign minister, “in the hope that his [father’s] 
fortitude in exile may serve as an encouragement and example to the rising genera- 
tion of Czechoslovaks.” The author, after a brief and lucid chapter on Thomas G. 
Masaryk as a man and statesman, devotes the remaining three quarters of the book 
to letters and memoranda revealing his many-sided activities while in England fom 
1915 to 1917. It is, therefore, a source book for this period in the life of the great 
Czechoslovak statesman. Masaryk’s objective-in seeking direct contact with English- 
men and establishing his residence there was to correct their great lack of knowledge 
regarding central Europe, especially the Slavic countries, and thus change British 
foreign policy in regard to this part of Europe. This led him to accept, however 
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+ reluctantly, the lectureship in the newly organized School of Slavonic Studies in 
London. It caused him to write memoranda which must have had wide influence in 
governing circles: not only his “Independent Bohemia” and his inaugural lecture, “The 

Problem of Small Nations in the European Crisis,” but his “At the Eleventh Hour,” in 

« which he constructively criticized the military and strategic policies of the Entente 
and demonstrated his penetrating grasp of these problems, as well as his farsighted 
vision. It was in these writings that Masaryk laid the groundwork of a good deal of 
the future peacemaking. It was not easy for the author to get up this book. He could 
not eliminate himself because he played an outstanding role in the success of Masaryk 
in London. All in all he has rendered a most useful service in thus bringing numerous 
incidents and some unpublished memoranda together in a single work, even though 

a large part of the material has been known to. competent scholars in this field. Per- 

haps he would have rendered a greater service had he described in detail the ignorance 

about central and eastern Europe in British governing circles before Masaryk’s arrival 
and the effect Masaryk had on them. Rosert J. KERNER 


MÉMOIRES DE LA SOCIÉTÉ ROYALE DU CANADA. Sections I et II, 1882-1943. 
INDEX. Dressé par Lucien Brault, Historien honoraire de la cité d'Ottawa. (Ottawa, 
Les Editions de l'Université d'Ottawa, 1944, pp. 112, $3.00.) 


WINTER STUDIES AND SUMMER RAMBLES IN CANADA. By Anna Brownell 
Jameson. Edited by James |. Talman and Elsie, McLeod Murray. (Toronto, Thomas 
Nelson, 1943, pp. xii, 276.) Such books as Mrs, Jameson's travel diary should be re- 
quired reading for everyone, and they are many, who are prone to forget how young 
and fresh this America of ours really is, who forget how much hard toil has produced 
in somewhat over a century throughout the Middle West and Upper Canada (Ontario). 
The immigrant trail across southern Ontario where run the through trains from 
Detroit to New York today; the pioneers hewing homesteads from virgin timberland; 
the great Indian assemblies at Mackinac Island and Manitoulin; the cheery French- 

_Canadian bateaux men—these are all deftly and appreciatively recorded in these stirring 
pages. Here are Canadian and American life intermingled, then as now, and seen 
through the shrewd yet poetic eyes of the cultured Anglo-Irish Mrs. Jameson. The 
editors are to be congratulated upon their apt selection of material from this essential 
diary; so, too, the publishers on their readiness to make the book available anew in 
so convenient a form to a generation that could ill afford to lose it. 

RicHaro M. SAUNDERS 


THE PAGEANT OF CANADIAN HISTORY. By Anne Merriman Peck. (New York, 
Longmans, Green, 1943, pp. xii, 370, $3.00.) Canadians may well be thankful for 
such a sympathetic popularization of their national story as Mrs. Peck has written for 
an American audience. As far as I can see, she should have every reason to believe 
that Canadians will consider this volume a valuable contribution to better under- 

_ standing between the two countries. The interpretation is an accurate one, reflecting 
views commonly expressed by those who speak and write for Canada. Controversial 
points are treated tactfully and fairly. Canadian feelings on important issues are cor- 
rectly appraised. The style is colorful and attractive and the illustrations excellent. 
Some Canadians will resent this book as a romanticized picture of their history, as 
emphasizing the picturesque and strange at the expense of the ordinary and stable. 
This book, they will say, gives an impression of Canada as a quaint, undeveloped land, 
whereas she wishes to be known as a mature nation ready. to play an important part 
in modern world affairs. The complexities of the Canadian scene are not adequately 
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elaborated. The political organization is only hastily sketched. There is. some truth 
in these views; but this book is aimed at an audience which knows next to nothing 
of Canada and has hitherto cared little, Canadians see that lack of concern as an 
American weakness. Will this book help to remedy it? I think it will. That is its 
value. Ricuarp M. SAUNDERS 


DOMINION OF CANADA, REPORT OF THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES FOR THE 
YEAR 1943. By Gustave Lanctot, Keeper of Public Records. (Ottawa, Edmond 
Cloutier, Printer to the King's Most Excellent Majesty, 1944, pp. xxxvi, 186.) In addition 
to the report of activities for the year, this volume contains a calendar of a considerable 
body of material on the Canada Company in the years 1824-31 and also a continua- 
tion from the report of 1gor of the correspondence between officials in Upper Canada 
in 1837. 


ARTICLES 


P. SRINIVASACHARI. Tuluva Usurpation. Jour. Ind. Hist., Aug. and Dec. 

Ros Frower. Richard Davies, William Cecil, and Giraldus Camberensis. Nat. Lib. Wales Jour., 
Summer, 1943. ; 

Homer L, CaLKiN. Internal Irish Organizations during the Eighteenth Century. II, a 
Social Sci. Quar., Mar. 

P. N. BraLLa. The Mother of the Company. Jour. Ind. Hist., Aug. and Dec. : 

Lewis M. Knapp. Smollett and the Elder Pitt. Mod. Lang. Notes, Apr.- 

T. H. Van Morrer. Garrick and the Private Theatres. E L H, Mar. 

CHARLES SMYTH. The Evangelical Movement in Perspective. Cam. Hist, Jour., 1943. 

A. AspPINALL. Lord Brougham’s “Life and Times.” Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

GEORGE RANKIN. The Indian Penal Code. Law Quar. Rev., Jan. 

ALBERT E. Kane. The Development of Indian Politics, Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 

J. N. L. Bakes. Sir Richard Burton and the Nile Sources, Eng. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

James K. Exax, yr. Hongkong—British Naval Station and Imperial Outpost, U. S. Naval Inst. 
Proc., Mar. 

RoxaLo Sruart Kam. Britain’s New Colonial Policy. Yale Rev., Spring. 

V. Jensen. Lafontaine and the Canadian Union. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Max Cosman. A Yankee in Canada [Thoreau]. Ibid. 

Rosre L. Rem. John Nugent: The Impertinent Envoy. Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

W. S. WaLLace. Pierre-Georges Roy and the B. R. H. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Trevor LLoyp. Oil in the Mackenzie Valley. Geograph. Rev., Apr. 

Paur Martin. Canada’s Manpower Policy. Univ. Toronto Quar., Jan. 

H. J. Copy, MaLcorm W. WarLLace, W. R TarLor, KATHERINE Wares. In Memoriam: Sir 
Robert Falconer, Ibid. 

Henry R. Wacner, W. Srewarr. WaLnLace, W. N. Sacr, Norv Roszrrson. Frederic William 
Howay (1867-1943). Brit. Col. Hist. Quar., Jan. 

W. Kare Lama. A Bibliography of the Printed Writings of Frederic William Howay. Ibid. 

E. H. D. Arnor. The Building Society Movement in the Union. S. African Jour, Ec., Sept. 

C. Brunspon FLETCRER. Australia and the Indian Ocean. Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, 
Nov. 

Rura Frercuer. The Governor as Commander-in-Chief. Ibid. 

F. L. Parxer and J. D. SomerviLLE. The Cooper's Creek Controversies. Ibid, 

KATHLEEN SHERRARD. The Political History of Women in Australia. Australian Quar., Dec. 

- A. Brapy, Dominion Nationalism and the Commonwealth. Can. Jour. Ec. Pol. Sci., Feb. 

Jesse E. Bucxuam. The British Historical Manuscripts Commission. Am. Archivist, Jan. 

Hary Janxivson. British Archives and the War. Ibid. . 

Evucsns B. Power. The Manuscript Copying Program in England. Ibid.  -- 

Gzoroz W. Brown. The Problem of Public and Historical Records in Canada. Can. Hist. Rev., 
Mar. 

G. F. James. Pioneers or Posterity? Hist. Stud. Australia and New Zealand, Nov. 
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Burr Brown Barxsn. McLoughlin Proprietary Account with Hudson’s Bay Company. Oregon 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 

F. W. Howay. William Sturgis: The Northwest Fur Trade. Brit. Col. Hist. Rev., Jan. 

J. A. La Nauze. A Social Survey of Sidney in 1858. Hist. Stud, Australia and New Zealand, 
Nov. 

EL H. Laneron, The Commission of 1885 to the North-west Territories. Can. Hist. Rev., Mar. 


FRANCE 


LA TRADITION LITTÉRAIRE DES IDÉOLOGUES, By Emile Cailliet, Professor of 
French Literature and Civilization, University of Pennsylvania. [Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society, Volume X1X.] (Philadelphia, American Philosophical 
Society, 1943, pp. xxi, 322, $4.00.) That these French writers (1795-1820), long re- 
garded as the insignificant “tailend” of Condillac’s materialism, were really the 
worthy heirs of the enlightenment as a whole, and, in broader perspective, the “miss- 
ing link” in the history of modern positivism, is Cailliet’s thesis. He establishes a clear 
continuity between the ideologues, the naturalists of 1840, and the realists of 1880. 
The author traces the roots of their positivist views from antiquity, analyzes the con- 
tent of their thought, and establishes their nineteenth century connections. These mate- 
rialists, who sought to infuse the scientific spirit into all branches of knowledge, ` 
especially psychology and the social sciences, borrowed their method of critical 
analysis from Condillac. But their outlook was broader than Condillac's, as demon- 
strated by Condorcet's Esquisse and by the work of the two chief ideologues, Cabanis 
and Destutt de Tracy. Liberals, believing in gradual progress geared to the advance 
of knowledge, the ideologues were never “guilty” of political: romanticism, secing in 
the United States, where they had close associations, rather than in Napoleon, the 
truer embodiment of their views. The new educational system they provided France 
(1795-1802) was based on a scientific spirit too free for Napoleon. While, despite their 
scientific bent, they dominated the French Institute then and later, they produced a* 
literature of real merit, scarcely touched by modern scholarship. Aware of their short- 
comings and without exaggerating their importance, Cailliet has made a real contri- 
bution to an understanding of this neglected group. Without detracting from the , 
worth of this study, the synthesis of a painstaking investigation, it must be noted that 
the somewhat academic presentation and a tendency to digress often obscure the main 
argument. Although Cailliet makes his point, any danger of losing the theme is 
eliminated by Gilbert Chinard’s excellent introduction, written in’ English, which 
combines a brief résumé of the book with a provocative evaluation of the movement _ 
as a whole and ends with a suggested reclassification of nineteenth century French 
literature with reference to monism and dualism. RAYMOND O. Rockwoop 


PETAIN: VERDUN TO VICHY. By Francis Martel. (New York, E. P. Dutton, 1943, 
pp. 226, $2.50.) This story of treason develops smoothly and unhesitatingly; from 
the general of World War I, with his overemphasis on defensive strategy, his pes- . 
simism, his vanity, and Anglophobia, td the old marshal who came to despise democ- 
racy and admire fascism, the author unfolds Pétain’s character and motives with 
superb confidence. “The will to defeat an attacking army from fortresses of steel and 
concrete, passed by almost unrecognizable degrees into the will to tolerate a small 
defeat for.the good of the soul of France” (p. 193). The reviewer agrees with the 
thesis, not sufficiently elaborated, that the pro-fascist bias of the French Rightists led 
them to advocate a policy of appeasement and finally of collaboration; it is misleading 
and dangerous to emphasize the guilt of the few and pass lightly over that of the 
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many. The oversimplifications of this book are as regrettable as the frequent inac-* 
curacies. It is incorrect to state that the French general elections of 1936 preceded the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War (p. 98), or that the Popular Front began by an 
alliance of the Socialists with the Radical-Socialists (p. 99). Flandin cannot be accused 
of having been the foremost appeaser in March, 1936 (pp. 92 ff., 201); the shift in 
his attitude toward Germany dates from the end of 1937. Laval signed the Franco- 
Russian pact before destroying it (p. 89). We also are told that “two million magnif- 
icent Czech soldiers with their five armored divisions would have fought Germany in 
1938 . . . she would have had to oppose five panzer divisions to eight and a half 
Franco-Czechs’ plus the Russians’.” “Only the obstinate blindness of a Pétain, a 
Daladier, a Chamberlain, could have refused to face such elementary arithmetic as 
this” (p. 113). Perhaps a little too elementary. CHARLES MICAUD 


ARTICLES 


Winsron B. THorson. France and the Balkan Crisis of 1885-86. Research Stud. State Coll. 
Washington, Dec. 

PauL F. Capman. Souvenirs of Franklin in France. Gen. Mag. and Hist. Chron., Spring. 

Oscar M. Voornzes. Commander Ralph Voorhees and His Account of Lafayette's Return Voyage 
to France in 1825. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 


NORTHERN EUROPE 
O. J. Falnes 


ORESUND IN THE HISTORY OF THE NORTH, By Otto Lybeck. (Malmo, Allhems 
forlag, 1943.) 

HITLER BESKYDDAR DANMARK. By Erik Ring [pseud.]. (Stockholm, Bonniers, 
1943, Pp. 167, kr. 4.75.) 

SVERIGES HISTORIA. By Ingvar Andersson. (Stockholm, Natur och Kultur, 1943, 
kr. 18.00.) 


SVENSK SOCIALPOLITIK. By Ake Elmér. (Lund, Gleerups fórlag, 1943, kr. 6.50.) 


NORGE: NATUR OCH NÄRINGSLIV. By Hans W-son Ahlmann. (Stockholm, 
Kooperativas bokfórlag, 1943, kr. 12.50.) A survey of the nature and the economy of 
Norway. 


DEN NORSKA TRAGEDIEN. By Harald Johansen. (Stockholm, Federativs forlag, 
1943, kr. 4.00.) A critical estimate of the Norwegian government in London. 


FOLKET UTAN FRUKTAN. By Benkt Jerneck. (Stockholm, Norstedt, 1943, kr. 9.00.) 
Conditions in Norway portrayed by a correspondent in Oslo. 


ARTICLES 


Louis H. Roppis. Linnaeus, King of Flowers. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

Lzonagp S. Kenwortuy. Prophet of the North [Grundtvig]. New Europe, Jan. 

Epwarp J. THorLakson. Jon Sigurdsson, Icelandic Statesman. Am. Scand. Rev., Mar. 

Watton L. Rosson. The Norwegian Navy in Action, U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., June, 1943. 

SVERRE ÁRESTAD. Regional Collaboration in Scandinavia. New Europe, Dec. 

H. HE F. EuLav. Will Scandinavia Unite?. New Repub., Jan. 3. ¡ 

Thor THors [minister from Iceland]. A Small Nation in a Great War. New-York Hist. Soc. 
Bull., Apr. 

C. J. Hamaro. Federation or Cooperation: The Scandinavian Experience, Am. Scholar., Spring. 
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GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, AND HUNGARY 


Ernst Posner 


THE GERMAN ARMY, By Herbert Rosinski. Revised edition. (Washington, Infantry 
Journal, 1944, pp. 228, $3.00.) “Has been thoroughly rewritten because of new mate- 
rial available since the first American edition in 1940. Only the first four chapters re- 
main substantially the same except for the section on the evolution of the German 
school of strategy.” 


ARTICLES 


Erwin RosenTHAL. The German Ptolemy and Its World Map. Bull. New York Public Library, 
Feb. 

Leona Rosrenserc. The Troubles of an English Reformation Printer at Strassburg, 1528. 
Lutheran Church Quar., Jan. 

H. S. Bora. Lessings Stellung zu Luther, Germanic Rev., Feb. 

Max Lupzrer. Theaterdirektor Goethe. Ibid., Dec. 

BERNHARD BLUME. Thomas Manns Goethebild, Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc., Mar. 

E. W. SmerpARD, Apologia for Clausewitz. Army Quar., Jan. 

Sox Lrerziw. Heine, Bard of Democracy. Ger. Quar., Mar. 

Ropotro MonboLro. La Filosofía de la Historia de Fernando Lassalle. Rev. Mexicana de 
Sociología, V, no. 3. 

Hans RosenBERO. Political and Social Consequences of the Great Depression of 1873-1896 in 
Central Europe. Econ. Hist. Rev., nos, 1-2 (1943). 

ExmaseTH Horscu Benper. Ernst von Wildenbruch's Drama “Der Mennonit”: An Historical 
and Literary Critique. Mennonite Quar. Rev., Jan. 

F. K. Ricsrrer. Dostojewski im literarischen Denken Paul Ernsts. Ger. Quar., Mar. 

ALBERT Nornen. The History of the Mannesmann Concern. Free World, Mar. 

T. H. Howarp. Tales of E. O. T. A. I.—Upper Silesia—An International Draughts Board. 
Army Quar., Jan. i ; 

ALserT T. Lavrersacn. Economic Demobilization in a Conquered Country: Germany, 1919- 
1923. Jour. Politics, Feb. 

James K. Potrocg. An Areal Study of the German Electorate, 1930-1933. dm. Pol, Sci. Rev., 
Feb, i 

AurreDO Povina. Werner Sombart. Rev. Mexicana de Sociología, V, no. 3. 

Oskan Semin. Thomas Mann and Democracy. South Atlantic Quar., Jan. 

Tuomas Mann. What Is German? Atlantic Monthly, May. 

Goerz A. Briers. The Roots of Totalism. Thought, Mar. 

Sypwey Hook. Hitlerism: A Non-Metaphysical View. Contemp. Jewish Rec., Apr. 

Hans Konn. The Mass-Man: Hitler. Atlantic Monthly, Apr. 

Leo Sprrzer. Geistesgeschichte vs. History of Ideas as Applied to Hitlerism. Jour. Hist. Ideas, Apr. 

ARTHUR O, LovejoY. Reply to Professor Spitzer. Ibid. 

Joas B. Mason. The Judicial System of the Nazi Party. Am. Pol, Sci. Quar., Feb. 

F. A. Hermens. The “War Guilt” of the German People. 4m. Jour. Ec. and Sociol., Jan. 

Frrrz STERNBERG. Political Warfare and German Labor. Free World, May. 

H. W. Smvcer. The German War Economy, X. Ec, Jour., Dec. 

Germany from Within. Round Table, Mar. 

SreFAN T. Possony. Political and Military Geography of Central, Balkan, and Eastern Europe. 
An. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar. 

Oskar Harecxt The Historical Role of Central-Eastern Europe. Ibid. 

Joser Hand. Some Misconceptions about Central and Eastern Europe. Ibid. 

L: Baranski. East-Central Europe. London Quar, World Affairs, Oct. 

Orro Popper. The International Regime of the Danube. Geograph. Jour., Nov.—Dec. 

Kurt Stmuscaweic. Nationalism and Autonomy among Eastern European Jewry; Origin and 
Historical Development up to 1939. Hist. Judaica, Apr. 

Froyo A. Cave. Axis Domination in Central and Eastern Europe, da. Am, Acad. Pol. and Soc. 
Sci, Mar. ; 
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W.abysLaw R. MaLinowsk1. The Pattern of Underground Resistance. Ibid. 

DanteL Bett and Leon Dennen. The System of Governments in Exile. Ibid. 

Em LenoYeL. Struggle among United Nations Viewpoints. Ibid. 

Epuarp Bene’. Toward Peace in Central and Eastern Europe. Ibid. 

Ferms Gross. Peace Planning for Central and Eastern Europe. Ibid. 

Herman H. Brownz. The Danube Basin in Relief and Reconstruction. Jour. Central Eur. Affairs, 
Apr. 

Orro Rani. Development of Czechoslovak Nationalism. An. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar. 

FERDINAND CZERNIN. Austria's Position in Reconstructed Europe. Ibid. 

Rusrem Vamaery. Nationalism in Hungary. Ibid. 

R W. Szron-Warson, The Era of Reform in Hungary. Slavonic Rev., Nov. 

Sroran GavriLovic, Yugoslav Unity. An. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci, Mar. 

RoserT Srrausz-Hupt, Rumanian Nationalism. Ibid. 

RoserT Honeson, Albania, Contemp. Rev., Apr. 

Joser S. Roucex, Albania as a Nation. An. Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Mar. 

Karu Meyer. Vom eidgenóssischen Freiheitswillen; cine Klarstellung. Zeitsch. f. Schweiz. Gesch., 
XXII, no. 3. 

Hexror Amman. Die Anfänge der Leinenindustrie des Bodenseegebietes und der Ostschweiz, 
Ibid. 

Cuame-ELIANE EnGEL. Le Chemin des Chapelles de Saas-Fee. Ibid. 

WALDEMAR Deonna, Le peintre Robert Gardelle (1682-1766); avec une liste des portraits peints 
par Nicolas de Largillière et conservés en Suisse. Bull. Soc. hist. et archéol. Genève, 1943. 
Fafpfric Garpy. Le pasteur et bibliothécaire genevois Jean-Ami Martin-Gourgas (1736-1807) 
et ses correspondants (J.-J. Rousseau, MM Necker-Curchod, M™° de Staël, Felix Desportes, 

Pierre Prevost, etc.). Ibid. 


ITALY 
Gaudens Megaro 


WHITE SMOKE OVER THE VATICAN. By Don Sharkey. (Milwaukee, Bruce, 1944, 
pp. 182, $2.00.) “A layman's history of the Holy See and of the Papacy, and a survey 
of the Vatican’s present diplomatic activities and powers.” 
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HerserT Wersincrr. Renaissance Theories of the Revival of thé Fine Arts. Iralica, no. 4 (1943). 
Howarp R. Marraro, Spezia: An American Naval Base, 1848-68. Military Affairs, Winter, 


1943. 
Id. Unpublished Letters of Italian Patriots of the Risorgimento. Ftalica, no. 4 (1943). 
CHARLES S. Sincieron. Bibliography of Italian Studies in America [cont.]. Ibid., Mar. 
Remicio U, Pane. Italy in the National Geographic Magazine, 1906-1943: A Bibliography. Ibid. 
Gronce Pret. Italy's Next Risorgimento. Contemp. Rev., Mar. 
Lucr Srúnzo. The Italian Popular Party. Protestant, Apr. 
Fkepa Kircuway. Stalin and Badoglio. Nation, Mar, 25. 
Corporal Macon REED, JR. Americans in Italy: The Light Touch. Adantic Monthly, May. 
Frank Gervas. AMG’s Italian Headache. Collier's, Mar. 11. 
Vincent SHEEAN. In the Via Dante [Bari]. Atlantic Monthly, Mar. 
Haurzertr Rictasonp. Sea Power and the Italian Surrender. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 
Fareorica EnomL-JanosL Two Austrian Ambassadors Discuss the Successor of Pius IX, Cath, 
Hist. Rev., Apr. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


THE UNKNOWN ARMY: THE NATURE AND HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN 
MILITARY FORCES. By Nikolaus Basseches. Translated by Marion Saerchinger. 
(New York, Viking Press, 1943, pp. 239, $2.50.) Mr. Basseches is not a professional 
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historian but a former member of the Austrian consular service and a journalist. His 
acquaintance with Russian history and military institutions would seem insufficient 
to support the framework of a book covering “the nature and history” of Russian 
‘military institutions from 862 A.D. to 1936. What he presents is in reality a series of 
badly organized essays on the social and political aspects of the Russian army. There 
is no documentation, and the reader is at'a loss to know where Mr. Basseches is giv- 
ing his own opinion and where he is utilizing what he calls his careful study of “the 
copious and freely accessible Russian military literature.” Two features of the book 
deserve commendation. One is the author's attempt to show a historical continuity in 
the development of Russian military institutions. The other is his treatment of the 
troublesome question of the political commissar in the Red Army. Aside from these 
admirable features, the reader who wants a dependable account of the evolution of the 
present Russian army will be well advised to study Mr. D. Fedotoff White's thorough- 
going and well-documented The Growth of the Red Army (Princeton, 1944). Having 
pointed out the two features of Mr. Basseches’ book which impress the reviewer as 
being praiseworthy, attention should be called to its obvious faults and shortcomings. 
Several pages are devoted to repeating apocryphal legends about Alexander Nevsky, 
Potemkin, Suvorov, and Kutusov, while the impact of the first World War on the 
Russian army is dismissed (p. 70) in two short paragraphs. Dogmatic statements of 
the following type appear (p. 77), “the Russian peasant is an anarchist. He is not an 
individualist, not even an individual anarchist, and therefore (in 1917) he was for 
Lenin.” On page 104 we encounter the following curious doubletalk: “Although the 
new army [i.c., the Red Army] was not to be Russian; it was nevertheless to be closely 
bound up with the people, a part of the population itself. The individual Russian was 
still the same peasant. So the Russian element was bound, as always, to come to the 
fore.” Whatever this may mean, it does not help us understand the “unknown army.” 
Unsupported generalizations, such as his claim (p. 164) that the Osoaviokhim erected 
parachute towers in every Russian village and that not a single non-commissioned of- 
ficer in the imperial army (p. 213) could read a map, reveal Mr. Basseches’ weak- 
nesses as a credible reporter. H. A. DeWeerp 


MANAGEMENT IN RUSSIAN INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE. By Gregory 
Bienstock et al. Edited by Arthur Feiler and Jacob Marschak. [Studies of the Institute 
of World Affairs.] (New York, Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. 230, $3.00.) “The 
first book to be published under the auspices of the Institute of World Affairs, estab- 
lished by the New School for Social Research, this study is concerned with the work 
of the managers of plants and the chairmen and other officers of collective farms in 
Russia.” 

ARTICLES 


A. UpaL'rzov. Nachal’nyi period vostochnoslavyanskovo ¢tnogeneza [the initial period of the 
ethnogenesis of eastern Slavs]. Istoricheski zhurnal, no. 11/12 (1943). 

B. Rysakov. Rannyaya kul'tura vostocbnykh slavyan [early culture of castern Slavs]. Ibid. 

B. Grexov. Pervyi trud po istorii Rossii [the first history of Russia]. Ibid. 

V. Boncn-BruYevicn. Iz neopublikovannol perepiski Petra I s datskim koroliom Frederikom IV 
[excerpts from unpublished correspondence between Peter I and the Danish king Frederik IV]. 
Ibid. 

V. Semionov. Anglo-russkic otnosheniya v tzarstvovanie Petra-I [Anglo-Russian relations under 
Peter I}. Ibid., no. 10 (1943). 

YE. STEINBERO, S. P. Vorontzov i anglo-russkie otnosheniya na rubezhe XVII i XIX vekov 
[S. P. Vorontzov and Anglo-Russjan relations at the turn of the eighteenth century]. Ibid., 
no, 11/12 (1943). 

R. Vreper. Liflyandskiye barony v roli teoretikov krepostnichestva [Livonian barons as theore- 
ticians of serfdom]. Ibid, 
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O. J. FreDERIRESEN. Alexander I and His League to End Wars. Russian Rev., Autumn, 

ALFRED Levin. The Shornikova Affair. Slavonic Rev., Nov. 

Dinrrat von MomrenschiLoT. The Early American Observers of the Russian Revolution, 1917 
1921. Russian Rev., Autumn. 

Xena JoukoFF Eupin. Soviet National Minority Policies, 1918-1921. Slavonic Rev., Nov. 

L. I. Straxuovexy. The Liquidation of the Murmansk Regional Soviet. Ibid. 

KaareL R. Pusra, The National Revival of the Baltic Peoples in the XIX and XX Centuries. 
Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sci. in Am., Jan. 

KoNsTANTY SYMONOLEWICZ. The Studies in Nationality and Nationalism in Poland between the 
Two Wars (1918-1939): A Bibliographical Survey. Ibid., Oct. 

Nicwo.as CHUBATY. The Problems of Ukrainian Historiography. Ibid., Jan. 

Marton M. CoLeMAN. Problems of Polish Historiography. Ibid. 

CLARENCE A. Mannine. Casimir Pulaski, a Soldier of Liberty. Ibid. 

Tuomas Cuase. Significance of Ruthenian and Muscovite Elements in Lithuanian History. Ibid. 

Henrmas RABINAVICIOS, The Fate of the Baltic Nations. Russian Rev., Autumn. 

Nikora P. Vaxar. Russia and the Baltic States. Ibid. 

Moš Sova. Sir John Bowring (1792-1872) and the Slavs, Slavonic Rev., Nov. 

Harry Emerson Wines, Russia Meets the Japanese, Russian Rev., Autumn, 
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MY LIFE IN CHINA, 1926-1941. By Hallett Abend. (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1943, 
pp. viii, 396, $3.00.) Hallett Abend had the good fortune to work in China as a cor- 
respondent of the New York Times during a very stirring and eventful period. To 
be sure, My Life in China, 1926-1941, like most foreign correspondents’ books in re- 
cent years, is more an account of Hallett Abend and his journalistic scoops, quarrels, 
and prognostications than it is of China and the turbulent events of those years. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Abend saw a great deal and his book makes interesting reading. Mr. 
Abend arrived in China during the early days of the 1926-27 revolution, watched the 
unification and modernization of China under Chiang Kai-shek, and witnessed three 
years of Japanese aggression. Unfortunately for the readers of the New York Times 
during most of those years, Mr, Abend also reached China just in time to acquire a 
good deal of what is sometimes called the “treaty port mentality” of the large group 
of foreigners in China who neither understood nor liked the Chinese and thought of 
them only as backward and corrupt. Even a reader who did not at the time follow 
Mr. Abend's dispatches to the Times has the feeling after reading the early chapters 
of this book that the Chinese possibly had some grounds for demanding Mr. Abend’s 
deportation in 1929. About this controversy Mr. Abend says on page 114, “most of 
the standpat dichards and business men—vociferously backed my cause.—However, 
the so-called forward-looking groups, including business circles—condemned me and 
supported the Chinese government. Most of the Protestant missionaries also con- 
demned me.” Probably the judgments of the same groups would be the same today 
about Mr. Abend’s early work in China. His experiences after 1937, however, mostly 
in Shanghai, succeeded in making him somewhat more pro-Chinese and very much 
more anti-Japanese than he had been before, and the later chapters of the book have 
somewhat more value than the carlier ones. ELEANOR LATTIMORE 


PEOPLES OF SOUTHEAST ASIA. By Bruno Lasker, Prepared under the auspices of 
the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, (New York, Knopf, 1944, 
pp. viii, 288, x, $3.00.) This is an economic and sociological study of the Philippines, 
Thailand, Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies. The first part 
describes the occupations of the peoples. One chapter deals with the primitive tribes 
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of the mountains and jungles who live by hunting and in some cases combine this 
_ with shifting cultivation. Next come chapters on the settled agriculturists who form 
the vast bulk of the population, They may be roughly divided into those who con- 
sume most of what they grow and those who produce foodstuffs and raw materials 
for the world markets. This is followed by a chapter on native handicrafts and the 
chances of their survival. The second section of the book deals with the vague unrest 
that is beginning to affect the peoples of Southeastern Asia. One cause is hostility to 
the Chinese middlemen and moneylenders who exploit them. Others are the changes 
introducéd into traditional village life by governmental social services and, for those 
producing for world markets, the economic instability caused by sharp fluctuations in 
the prices of their exports. The third section discusses the author’s proposals for the 
future. They are very similar to those outlined by the British government. Mr, Lasker 
would return the dependencies to the former colonial powers and leave them to pro- 
mote self-government and improvement of living standards. Their work should be 
supervised by an international regional commission with advisory powers. The au- * 
thor’s method of treating Southeastern Asia as a unit sometimes leads him to make 
without qualification general statements which are correct for some parts but not for 
others. The account of labor conditions on the Malayan rubber estates is highly inac- 
curate; and debt slavery was abolished in the early decades of British rule. 
Lennox A. Mrs 
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Chinese Views on Japan's Post-war Government. Amerasia, Jan. 21. . 

G. W. Kreron. Anglo-American Cooperation in the Pacific. Fortnightly, June, 1943. 

-KENNETE K. Kurmara. American Economic Policy and Eastern Asia. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 8. 

JuLes Menxen. Developments in the Pacific. Nas, Rev., Aug. 

WiLLarD Price. The Case for Island Hopping, Asia, Feb. 

A. E. Paine, The Far East. Queen's Quar., Summer, 1943. 

Herserr Ricrmonp. The Italian Surrender and the Far Eastern Situation. Fortnightly, Oct. 

Jorn Rosenrars. Strategy in the Pacific War. Antioch Rev., Summer, 1943. 

Kinessury Smrrs. Our Government’s Plan for a Defeated Japan, Am. Mercury, Jan. 

ANDREW J. STEIGER. A Postwar Pacific Partnership. Antioch Rev., Fall. 

Lovis B. Wricur. A New Manifest Destiny in the Pacific. Univ. Toronto Quar., Oct. 

James W. Bevan. The Chinese Infantryman. Infantry Jour., Mar. 

J. O. P. Bano. China through a Glass Darkly. Nat. Rev., Nov. 

SamuezL M. Cao. What Constitutes China's Northwest, China at War, Jan. 

Cu’enc-x'un CHENG. Regionalism in China’s Postwar Reconstruction. Social Forces, Oct. 

ChaxLes H. Corserr. Christian Missions in the New China. Far Eastern Survey, Mar. 8. 

Francis X. Forn. The Renascence of China. Cath. World, Oct. 

Epwarp Drew GourLEY. Chiang, Christians, and Communists. Protestant, V. 

Hstzn-cHin Hu, The Chinese Concept of “Face.” Am. Anthropologist, Jan. 

YUAN-MIN Flu. Economic Demobilization and Development of the Northwest. China at War, 
Jan. 

Curistmas FHumpPureYs. The Religion of China. Middle Way, XVII. 

Investments. The Prospect of Forcign Investments in China. Contemp. China, Feb. 7. 

Croanc Karanex. Report to the Nation—1944. China at War, Jan. 

G. W. Kegron. China and the Peace Settlement. Contemp. Rev., Oct. 

Hunert S. Liane and Frepericx B. Opper. The Year in Wartime China. China at War, Jan. 

C. Y. W. Mexe. Representative Government Emerges in China. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Rehabilitation, China’s Relief and Rehabilitation Problem. Contemp. China, Feb. 21. 

Curpe B. SARGENT. Subsidized History: Pan Ku and the Historical Records of the Former Han 
Dynasty. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

Nort B. SLATER. Religion in China Today. Religions, no. 44. 

W. C. Tsz. Six Years of China's Resistance to Japanese Aggression. Free World, Sept. 

T. F. Tsianc. The Industrialization of China. Contemp. China, Mar. 6. 
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Trade. The Promise of the Chinese Market. Ibid., Jan. 24. 

H. G. Quarrreu Waxes. Post-war Tadustrialization of India and China. Cath. World, Aug. 

Franz Wemenreicu. On the Earliest Representatives of Modern Mankind Recovered on the Soil 
of East Asia. Peking Nat. Hist. Bull., Mar., 1939. 

R. C. Mayumoar. Political Relations of Tibet with India. Jour. Bihar and Orissa Research Soc., 
July, 1941. 

RoserT T. Oxrver. Korea: The Country America Forgot. World Affairs, June, 1943. 

M. Anesaki. The Foundation of Buddist Culture in Japan. Trans. and Proc. Japan Soc. London, - 
XXXVII. 

H. Fosrer Barn. Japan's Power of Resistance. For. Affairs, Apr. 

Donan M. Dozer. Beginning of Japanese-American Friction. Dalhousie Rev., July, 1943. 

Paul E. Ecker. The Crimean War and Japan. Far Eastern Quar., Feb. 

Formosa and Japan's “Peace.” Am. Scholar, Summer, 1943. 

GEOFFREY Gorer. The Special Case of Japan. Public Opinion Quar., Winter. 

C. HarTLkY Gratran. Those Japanese Mandates, Harper’s, Jan. 

WiLsoN Leon GobsHaLL. How to Deal with Japan. Social Forces, July, 1943. 

Paul HopceEs. Japan's Inner Fortress. Nat. Business, Oct. 

Gorpon IRELAND. The Validity of Treaties in Japan. California Law Rev., Sept. 

KENNETH K, KUrImaRa. Japan's Educational System. Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 23. 

Hexen Mears. The Japanese Emperor. Yale Rev., Winter, 1943. 

J. F. Mesos, Japanese Sea Power. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Feb. 

Jonn Morris. Tokyo since Pearl Harbor. Harper’s, Feb. 

C. BurneLL Ops. Potentialities of Japanese Liberalism. For. Affairs, Apr. 

H T. Osuma, Veblen on Japan. Social Research, Nov. 

H. Verg RepMan. Japan at War. Astatic Rev., July, 1943. 

Josepu S. Roucex. Japanese Totalitarianism. World Affairs Interp., Summer, 1943. 

Ausan G. Wincery. Influences for Peaceful Organization in Postwar Japan, South Atlantic Quar., 
Oct. 

Burma. The Liberation of Burma. Amerasta, Feb. 

Josian Crosser. The Failure of Constitutional Government in Siam. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

1d. Siamese Imperialism and the Pan-Thai Movement. Fortnightly, May, 1943. 

Marc T. GREENE. I Am Back from the Philippines. Free World, Feb. 

C. E. L. HeLrrIcH. The Royal Netherlands Navy and the War in the Far East. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

J. N. C. van Hzurn. The Battle of the Java Sea. Asiatic Rev., Oct. 

W. Huenpzr. The Netherlands Pacific Cooperation. Fortnighily, July, 1943. 

Water Kre. The Reconquest of Burma. Ibid., Sept. 

Reornatp Le May. Siam and Penang in the Eighteenth Century. Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc. (1942), 
pp. 48-49. 

AUDREY G. MENEFEE. The Undigested Indies. Asia, Feb. 

H. B. Sarkar. Glimpses into the Hindu-Javanese Society of Central Java. Jour. Bihar and Orissa 
Research Soc., Jan., 1942. 

B. W. SwITHINBANE. Responsible Government in Burma, Asiatic Rev., Apr., 1943. 

Vincinia THompson. Free French Indo-China. Far Eastern Survey, Feb. 9. 

Ira Wotrerr. From a South Pacific Notebook, Am. Mercury, Feb. 
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GENERAL 


DUTCH EMIGRATION TO NORTH AMERICA, 1624-1860: A SHORT HISTORY. 
By Bertus Harry Wabeke. [Booklets of the Netherlands Information Bureau, No. 10.] 
(New York, Netherlands Information Bureau, 1944, pp. 160, 75 cents.) The Nether- 
lands Information Bureau has varied the program of bureaus usually devoted to cur- 
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rent matters by sponsoring and publishing this interesting historical! sketch. Students 
of immigration will appreciate it. The author, now in the armed services, is a ċitizen 
of the United States who has spent much of his life in South Africa and the Nether- 
lands. His training was in the University of Leyden under Professor Huizinga. 


A PILGRIMAGE OF LIBERTY: A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE 
TRIUMPHAL TOUR OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE THROUGH THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES IN 1825, AS REPORTED BY THE LOCAL 
NEWSPAPERS. Compiled and edited by Edgar Ewing Brandon, Dean Emeritus, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. (Athens, Lawhead Press, 1944, pp. 487, $3.00.) 
Lafayette's famous tour of the United States is best known through the journal of his 
secretary, M. Levasseur. The present volume deals with it from the point of view of 
the American people, reproducing contemporary press notices as they appeared in the 
communities visited by the marquis. There was much sameness in the celebrations 
staged in one town after another as the distinguished visitor passed through, but, taken 
together, they form a striking picture of American society as it existed in 1825, It was 
society taking a holiday, but there is some truth in the idea that men may be best 
known by their diversions. The world has rarely seen in time of peace a greater dis- 
play of spontaneous enthusiasm than was exhibited on this occasion, America was 
paying its last great tribute to the heroes of the Revolution, and the people took their 
heroes and their democracy seriously. We are still doubtless a hardy and a patriotic 
people, but modern America could scarcely endure the unending processions, dinners, 
toasts, balls, and speeches that were joyfully undertaken in 1825, Never was there a 
ray of humor or the shadow of a doubt, and many a tear filled the eye of the aged 
veteran as he pressed the hands of his old companions in the struggle for freedom. 
This jubilant democracy was decked out with much pomp and circumstance. Military 
escorts in gay uniforms paraded in every town, and governors and their suites ac- 
companied the venerable hero from city to city. Women took a secondary part in it 
all, not appearing at the public dinners, but the thirteenth toast regularly celebrated 
“our fair countrywomen.” The parts of the journey not covered by the press are filled 
in from Levasseur and other sources. In collecting his material, the editor visited nearly 
all the places where Lafayette stopped. He familiarized himself with the local history 
of many of these communities, and the resultant work is eloquent of the great care 
with which its preparation was accomplished. THOMAS PERKINS ABERNETHY 


THE EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 1867-1943. By James Arthur Muller. 
(Cambridge, Episcopal Theological School, 1943, pp. x, 246.) This is an excellent study 
not to be neglected by historians of the growth of theological liberalism or by those 
interested in the academic mind. The latter will find more than one revealing and 
amusing anecdote in a text which reveals the petty as well as the great. 


ORESTES BROWNSON: YANKEE, RADICAL, CATHOLIC. By Theodore Maynard. 
(New York, Macmillan, 1943, pp. xvi, 456, $3.00.) More than once in this biography, 
Orestes Brownson seems about to suffer the fate of those unhappy candidates for the 
doctor's degree who at their own oral examinations are, from time to time, trampled 
under foot and forgotten, while their examiners battle among themselves. As a Roman 
Catholic, Theodore Maynard writes to refute Protestant biographers and historians in 
general. In particular, he is determined to correct the misapprehension that Brownson 
went into the Catholic church to seek peace or that he found it there, to correct the 
errors in the life of Brownson (1939) by Arthur Schlesinger, jr., and most of all to 
reply to the earlier biography (1933) by Doran Whalen (Sister Rose Gertrude Whalen, 
C. S. C.). Two courses were open to Mr, Maynard. He might admit that there was 
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dignity and elevation in the Transcendentalism which Brownson renounced and thus, 
by implication, make his acceptance of Catholicism doubly significant. Or he might 
minimize what Brownson left behind and thus render his entry into the Catholic faith 
less notable. Mr. Maynard chose the second course and repeatedly derogates Brown- 
son's early associates in Protestantism and their doctrines. Typical is his adroit de- 
preciation of Ralph Waldo Emerson: Emerson “admitted to having, like puss, a re- 
tractile claw”; he “did hardly more than dip into books, fishing there for aphorisms 
to be thrown out glitteringly in his lectures, or for names with which to besprinkle 
them”; Emerson's poems, according to Brownson, “are not sacred chants; they are 
hymns to the devil”—a verdict which Mr, Maynard accepts. In all of these forays and 
rebuttals, Brownson is never actually submerged; he was too burly and tempestuous 
ever to become a minor figure in his own biography. Roaring and thundering, he 
passed from Presbyterianism to Universalism; became a friend of Robert Dale Owen, 
Fanny Wright, and the Brook Farmers; joined the Unitarians; founded his own 
church, the Society for Christian Union and Progress; reconciled himself with the 
Trinity and entered the Catholic church. 1 cannot say whether Mr. Maynard is cor- 
rect in his statement that Brownson’s was “the largest and most luminous mind pro- 
duced by Catholicism in America”—but I hope he is wrong. Tremaine McDowÉLL 


CHARLES J. BONAPARTE, PATRICIAN REFORMER: HIS EARLIER CAREER, 
By Eric F. Goldman. [The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, Series LXI, Number 2.] (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1943, pp. 
150, xiv, $1.50.) The contrast between this study and Mr. Bishop’s earlier biography 
of Bonaparte illustrates the value of trained scholarship. Long quotations made the 
Bishop biography a useful collection of Bonaparte writings. Mr. Bishop, however, con- 
tented himself largely with Bonaparte papers and used these admiringly and uncriti- 
cally. Mr. Goldman has worked prodigiously, ferreting out unexplored materials, In 
the Bonaparte collection itself, his trained eyes saw and used numerous items that 
Mr. Bishop overlooked or thought insignificant. Mr. Goldman works critically. Still 
he is no debunker, He does ably the interpreting that popularizers often essay but, for 
lack of training, do unsoundly. He applies the tools of the trained historian but has the 
imagination to do what too few scholars ever try—to interpret and explain Bona- 
parte. His analysis of the “patrician reformer” gives the book value beyond Bona- 
parte’s own career and throws light on his chief, Theodore Roosevelt. Yet Mr. 
Goldman is also master of a style that makes a doctoral dissertation more readable 
than journalist Bishop’s earlier biography. The book is heavy with footnotes, but Mr. 
Goldman forces one to read even these by hiding away in them some of his most 
interesting material instead of burdening the text with explanatary matter, In an 
otherwise meticulous piece of work the author lets a good story entice him into in- 
corporating, with some misgiving and at undue length,-the oft-repeated but unfounded 
tale purporting to explain Straus’s cabinet appointment The book deals somewhat 
hastily with Bonaparte’s early career and his civil service reform activities, then treats 
in the proportion of a full-sized biography Bonaparte’s service as Indian commissioner, 
special assistant to the Attorney General in the Post Office Department investigation, 
investigator of Indian affairs in Oklahoma, his secretaryship of the Navy, and then 
stops just as Bonaparte is appointed Attorney General, in which position Bonaparte 
probably felt he did his most important work. Undoubtedly exigencies of war and 
requirements of the Johns Hopkins degree forced premature publication. It is re- 
grettable nonetheless that what might well have been the definitive biography of 
Bonaparte had to appear in truncated form. But it can thus remain a monument to 
what dissertations could be, if brilliantly done, and usually are not. 

Howard K. BEALE 
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RANDOLPH BOURNE. By Louis Filler. Introduction by Max Lerner. (Washington, 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1943, pp. xi, 158, cloth $3.00, paper $2.50.) This 
is the story of the “fying wedge” of the pre-World War I younger generation. The 
life of Randolph Bourne, who died in 1918 at the age of thirty-two, was brief but 
crowded, from boyhood in Bloomfield, New Jersey, a high-school oration on “Wash- 
ington’s Campaigns in New Jersey,” great teachers at Columbia, and a master’s thesis 
on the “suburbanization” of a town, to a Gilder fellowship, travel abroad, then Green- 
wich Village in salon days, the “Promise of America,” and some four short years of 
crusading. He symbolized the “Young Idea”; his motto, Van Wyck Brooks has said, 
might have been “Place aux jeunes.” From his pen poured a torrent of social criticism 
—thinking and writing that (to use some of Max Lerner’s kindly adjectives) were 
corrosive, incisive, flashing, deeply founded. Youth and Life appeared in 1913 
(before the European journey); the Gary Schools and Toward an Enduring 
Peace in 1916; Education and Living in 1917; and Untimely Papers and the His- 
tory of a Literary Radical after Bourne died at the end of a war he hated and 
opposed. He was a social critic who became, in Mr. Lerner's opinion, “too con- 
sistent” a faultfinder with the institutions of his day and lost touch with “the people 
themselves.” He is important not as a “reformer in action” but as a, “master-craftsman 
in words” whose “core instincts were social.” He struck out on four levels: in educa- 
tion theory, as a distiple of John Dewey who found the Gary system the answer to 
modern educational problems; in interpreting our culture, as a believer in “trans- 
national America” who rejected the melting-pot theory; in the realm of politics and 
the state, as a crusader for peace who saw war as “the health of the state” and 
ultimately * ‘rejected the state in principle”; and finally as a literary critic who wrote 
‘sensitive essays that reveal him as revolter and poet in one. He was a dissident who 
fought social injustice and sought beauty. He comes alive in the dramatic pages of 
Mr. Filler, who interprets him sympathetically yet critically and documents the bi- 
ography carefully. Mr. Lerner's introduction ‘presents Bourne as “one of the men of 
moral and intellectual stature of our century.” Deformed in body, Bourne lived “the 
strenuous life in emotional, intellectual, and moral terms.” His life was only a pass- 
ing moment in time but had, “in the Bergsonian sense, duration.” 

THEODORE C, BLEGEN 


26TH DIVISION SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS IN THE WORLD WAR, Prepared 
by the American Battle Monuments Commission. (Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1944, pp. x, 85, $1.25.) Similar summaries will be published for each of the 
other twenty-seven divisions of the American Expeditionary Force that had front-line 
battle experience. Summaries of the 7th, 27th, 28th, 320, 77th, 79th, 81st, and 93d di- 
visions have also appeared. 


THE AMERICAN LAND: ITS HISTORY AND ITS USES. By William R Van Der- 
sal. (New York, Oxford University Press, 1943, pp- xvi, 215, $3.75.) To help people 
know what they see when they look at the land is what this book undertakes. 'This 
is done well by presenting in nontechnical language information about the plants we 
grow in our fields and gardens, about our woodlands and their utilization, about the 
new patterns of tillage which preserve our soil against erosion. The very readable re- 
sult aids not only to an appreciation of the American land but as well to the realiza- 
tion of how it may be more wisely used. The effect is greatly heightened by a rich 
selection of very pertinent photographs supplied by the Agriculture and Interior de- 
partments. Unfortunately the opening paragraphs make a bad impression because of 
the unqualified presentation of the Kensington Stone myth, uncritically derived, as 
the author acknowledges, from Hjalmar R. Holand’s Westward from Vinland. This - 
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error and a few other careless historical generalizations, such as the remark that the 
Gadsden Purchase was acquired “to straighten out our national boundary,” are all the 
more regrettable because they are not at all essential to the author’s objective. The 
primary emphasis is upon description of the plants grown for economic purposes in 
the United States. Though fuller information is available in other sources, the his- 
torian may find it convenient to remember that here are nine chapters (more than 
half the book) on the origin or introduction of our cultivated plants, on their breed- 
ing, their diseases, their improvement, and on their production and distribution. This 
information is organized in a mixed economic and biological classification—a method 
which in the main best serves the author’s purpose, though it of course permits only 
a very much interrupted narrative of agriculture or of horticulture and interferes with 
a regional view of our vegetation. The lack of the latter is a serious shortcoming, for 
aside from incidental comments on certain plants, there is little attention to ecology. 
Nowhere, for example, is there a summary of the soil provinces of the nation. The 
historian of the Middle West will be particularly disappointed in a biologist’s evasion 
of the problem of the prairie. The index is adequate, and though a bibliography is not 
obligatory in a book so obviously intended for the more casual lay reader, the author’s 
acknowledgments give ample clues as to his sources and useful hints to those whose 
curiosity has been aroused but not completely satisfied. HERMAN R, MUELDER 


MAJORITY RULE AND MINORITY RIGHTS. By Henry Steele Commager. [James 
W. Richards Lectures in History, University of Virginia.] (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, pp. 92, $1.50.) Three lectures, delivered in the sanctum sanctorum 
of Jefferson-worship, present the master’s teachings upon the above topic; also on 
democracy and judicial review and on the Jeffersonian solution. The last named is 
self-education. Let the people experiment on governing themselves, Mistakes they will 
make, due to confusion and ignorance. To correct those mistakes, after the clarifying 
enlightenment of their own experience, is their duty. The people must be treated not 
as children, tied to nurses’ apron strings, but as “adults whom I freely leave to self- 
government.” Here is an onslaught on the institution of judicial review, not in its es- 
sence but as practiced since Marbury vs. Madison. The case record is minutely sur- 
veyed, and we see how, against Jefferson’s protest, the Federalist party, beaten at the 
polls, retreated to the strategic heights of the judiciary. There rules an entrenched 
oligarchy that is tender to privileged property rights, censorious in vetoing legislative 
policies for human progress, almost never exercising its vaunted function of protecting 
persecuted minorities against invasion by a despotic majority. The author does not sup- 
pose that judicial review can be abolished: it is here to stay. But it should be kept to 
its true function, that of preserving the Federal system, though even here history shows 
that Congress and the presidency have been equal participants. In the field of personal 
liberties the record of the court is practically barren, so far as Federal legislation is 
concerned. Many of the judicial nullifications of Federal legislation have been can- 
celled out by constitutional amendment, by improved legislation, or by judicial reversal. 
The crucial matter of this indictment is that we have been accustoming ourselves to 
reliance on courts to do what representative legislatures should do. Constitutionality 
becomes the principal criterion, But if the judiciary too freely (and without popular 
responsibility) exercises legislative veto, popular discussion and elected representatives’ 
constitutional discretion are stultified. Arrogation of legislative power by courts has 
led to abdication of legislative power by voters and representatives, a vicious spiral 
against whose consequences some of our most distinguished judges have protested. 
Jefferson's position is confirmed by the juristic philosophy of Justices Holmes and 
Frankfurter. Henry R. Spencer 
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LEND-LEASE: WEAPON FOR VICTORY. By Edward R. Stettinius, jr. (New 
York, Macmillan, 1944, pp. xiv, 358, $3.00.) In the summer of 1943, Lend-Lease was 
little more than two years old, but already so tremendous in scope and novel in form 
that this report of progress by Administrator Stettinius is of unusual interest. The 
mid-1943 total of almost $13,000,000,000, representing some 12 per cent of all war 
. expenditures, is eclipsed today, but the range and variety of the undertaking were al- 
ready evident. Under Lend-Lease were included not only planes and tanks but count- 
less raw and manufactured products, food, and services, This part of America’s war 
effort extended not only to numerous fighting fronts but also to the transportation 
routes serving them. The material facts of Lend-Lease are impressive, but it is in the 
careful and challenging presentation of the principles and the less tangible aspects of 
the program that Mr. Stettinius does his most significant writing. Lend-Lease is a 
revolutionary attack on a harassing problem. As Ambassador Halifax declared on the 
March, 1944, anniversary of Lend-Lease, the plant created a “common pool... to 
which each would contribute according to his power, and draw according to his 
needs.” As the dollar resources of England neared exhaustion in 1940, the United 
States had to choose between a repetition of the unhappy experience of war loans and 
the President’s suggestion that available war materials be freely supplied to whom- 
ever fought the common enemy. To those concerned about “our money's worth,” Mr, 
Stettinius describes the large and growing volume of Reverse Lend-Lease, but he 
emphasizes the futility of attempting to weigh the value of Lend-Lease materials 
against the lives and property poured by our Allies into this war. “The principle of 
mutual aid in mutual self-interest that is embodied in the Lend-Lease Act must live 
on,” providing a material basis for liberty, happiness, and lasting peace. 

Wirren O. STOUT, JR. 


BOOKLETS RELATING TO NATIONAL HISTORICAL AREAS. Prepared by the 
Department of Interior. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 10 cents per 
booklet.) The areas treated by these booklets include national monuments and battle- 
field sites relating to the American Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil War, In- 
dian wars, and historical sites relating to the Southwest Indians, the colonial period, 
and the Westward Movement. The booklets, numbering forty, were prepared by the 
Natonal Park Service, which adminsters these areas. Each booklet, of fifteen pages, is 
printed under a large format. The treatment is descriptive, stressing the nature and 
historical significance of the events which occurred within the area. Some attention is 
given to the efforts by which these areas have been restored and preserved for the 
benefit of future generations. The well-written narrative is supported by excellent 
sketches, prints, photographs, and maps. Some of the maps detail the historical ac- 
tion that occurred within the area and its structure. Others locate the area in reference 
to main highways for the convenience of history-minded travelers. These booklets 
should be of interest to the scholar and teacher of American history for the detail and 
illustrations which they present. They should be of particular interest to the layman 
and the traveler who wish on occasion to visit the shrines relating to the history of 
our nation. Their major contribution should be the popularization of our historical 
heritage. R. W. Corprer 


DOCUMENTS ON AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS. Edited by Leland M. Good- 
rich, Director, World Peace Foundation, and Marie J. Carroll, Chief, Reference Serv- 
ice. Volume V, JULY, 1942-JUNE, 1943. (Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1944, pp. 


XXXV, 735, $3.75.) 
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BROWN AMERICANS: THE STORY OF A TENTH OF THE NATION. By Edwiti 
R. Embree. (New York, Viking Press, 1943, pp. vi, 248, $2.75.) Mr. Embree might 
almost be said to have inherited a tendency toward racial democracy, since he spent 
his childhood at Berea College in Kentucky, founded by his grandfather. This “es- 
tablished outpost in the fight for freedom” started as a “co-educational” school, by 
which was meant the joint education of Negroes and whites. Mr. Embree has fol- 
lowed his early environmental leanings throughout his life. For the past fifteen years 
he has been the president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund and is able to speak not 
merely as an authority on race matters but, most fortunately, in a pleasant and highly 
readable fashion. When Mr, Embree first wrote Brown Americans in 1931, the 
situation of Negroes in the United States was even less happy than it is today. 
Since then the white light of the “Democratic way of life” has been focused upon it. 
Among the conflicting definitions of “democracy,” the one which seems to be hold- 
ing the lead is “majoritarian rule,” or the will of the 50 per cent plus. There are two 
important corollaries to this system: no strong minority can impose its will through the 
secret or avowed exercise of wealth or power; weak minorities must be allowed to ex- 
press their will through all known and available means of communication. No one 
can predict at what point such opinions will become the flying wedge of progress. In 
view of the recent upsurge of the Negro race toward the fulfillment of its potentialities 
and its better integration into the life stream of America, Mr. Embree has considered 
that a reordering in the light of the past decade and an amplification and bringing up 
to date of that earlier volume would be useful, And so it is. In part he points with 
shame to the violent discrepancies which occur between the theories of democracy 
and the practices: discrimination in matters of health, education, legal redress, eco- 
nomic security, and the pursuit of happiness—the inalienable rights of all Americans. 
And he makes it very clear that so long as these practices are continued it is not the 
Negro alone who suffers but the rest of the country that is threatening itself with 
many hazards and depriving itself of many opportunities for enrichment. In part, Mr. 
Embree points with pride to the Negro’s record of achievement, in spite of these 
practices which tend to keep him in enslavement. On the whole, he concludes that the 
outlook is hopeful, though we still have far to go. Brown Americans is a plea for 
better understanding. It is an exposition of the multitudinous aspects of the Negro 
situation in this country and their profound significance in a world battle for human 
rights, Rackmam Horr 


13 AGAINST THE ODDS. By Edwin R. Embree. (New York, Viking Press, 1944, pp. 
261, $2.75.) By a referendum of two hundred leading Negroes, Mr. Embree selected 
the thirteen living Negroes whose biographies are given in this volume. Many other 
names, as outstanding in many ways as those included, had to be excluded. Those 
whose biographies are given are Mary McLeod Bethune, Richard Wright, Charles S. 
Johnson, Walter White, George Washington Carver, Langston Hughes, Marian An- 
derson, W. E. B. Du Bois, Mordecai W. Johnson, William Grant Still, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Joe Louis, and Paul Robeson. The treatment is sympathetic but objective. The 
total record makes a gallant showing for those who have come up against odds. The 
fields in which the thirteen have made their contributions are widely scattered, with- 
nearly half in music, drama, and literature. 


INTRODUCTION TO NAVAL HISTORY: AN OUTLINE WITH DIAGRAMS 
AND GLOSSARY, By Jacques Barzun, Paul H. Beik, George Crothers, and E. O. 
Golob, Department of History, Columbia College, Columbia University. (Philadelphia, 
J. B. Lippincott, 1944, pp. 246, $1.50.) 
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‘GROWTH OF A UNION: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDWARD FLORE. By Jay 
Rubin and M. J. Obermeier. (New York, Historical Union Association, 1943, pp. 335» 
$3.00.) “A history of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees International Alliance and 
Bartenders international League, A. F. of L. and a biography of its president, Edward 
Flore.” 


CAMILLUS: THE STORY OF AN AMERICAN SMALL BUSINESS. By Alfred Lief. 
[Business Life in America Series.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 88, 
$2.00.) 


TVA: DEMOCRACY ON THE MARCH. By David Eli Lilienthal. (New York, Har- 
per, 1944, pp. 262, $2.50.) “The chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority dis- 


cusses how the Tennessee Valley is being reclaimed, and the economic and democratic 
significance of this undertaking.” _ 


ARTICLES 


CrarLes McLean Anprews. On the Writing of Colonial History. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 
Geruarp Frrepricu. Did Mr. Saur Meet George Washington? Pennsylvania Hist., July, 1943. 
Waas O, Lyncu. Jefferson, the Liberal. Indiana Mag. Hist., Mar. 
Josep Dorrman. Joel Barlow: Trafficker in Trade and Letters. Pol. Sci. Quar., Mar. 
Remnaro H., Luray. The Democratic Split during Buchanan’s Administration. Pennsylvania 
Hist., Jan. 
R. Geraro McMunrry. Was Thomas Lincoln Photographed? Lincoln Herald, Feb. 
J. Winston COLEMAN, JR. Lincoln and “Old Buster” [Judge George Robertson of Kentucky]. 
Ibid. 
Dan FL NewraLL, Buried Lincolniana, Ibid. 
Howarp R. Marrano. Italy and Lincoln. Abraham Lincoln Quar., Mar. 
Wrist E. Barmaer. Lincoln Fellowships: An Institutional Chronicle. 1bid. 
Rermuarp H. Lurum. A Discordant Chapter in Lincoln's Administration: The Davis-Blair Con- 
troversy. Maryland Hist. Mag., Mar. 
James PETERSON. The Trade Unions and the Populist Party. Science and Society, Spring. 
EarL S. Pomeroy. The American Colonial Office. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 
RonerT W. Frazer. The United States, European, and West Virginia Land and Mining Company, 
Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 
Georce Harmon KnoLgs, Baedeker’s United States, Ibid. 
Gzorce Witson PrersoN and Lzonarp W. LABAREE, compilers, with the aid of CmarLes M. 
Anprews. Charles McLean Andrews: A Bibliography. William and Mary Quar., Jan. 
Leonard W. LarareE. Charles McLean Andrews: Historian. Ibid. 
Tuorsren V. KaLijarvr, Central-Eastern European Minorities in the United States. An. Am. 
Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sct., Mar. 
CLEMENT Earon. The Jeffersonian Tradition of Liberalism in America, South Atlantic Quar., 
Jan. 
J. HL PowkELL. Observations on Constitutional Liberty. Pennsylvania Mag. Hist. and Biog., Apr. 
The Value and Uses of History, A Symposium: Raymond Gram Swing, “History as Sequence”; 
William H. Wills, “Importance of History in Wartime”; John S. Millis, “Educational Planning 
and the Study of History”; Edgar B. Wesley, “Why Should Americans Know Their Own 
History?”; John C. Huden, “American History in the Schools and Colleges”; William C. 
Roelker, “What Is the Function of a Historical Society ?”; Earle Williams Newton, “History and 
the Patriotic Society." Vermont Quar., Jan. 
“Renard H. Suryock. The Need for Studies in the History of American Science, Isis, Winter. 
Crazies E. Martin. Traditional American Policy in the Atlantic. Social Forces. Mar. 
Ricerarp J. PurceLL. Mr. Justice Butler, Cath. Educ. Rev., Apr. 
Max SaveLLE. Why Teach American History? Educ. Forum, May. 
Henry Hazurrr, The Constitution vs. the Peace. Yale Rev., Mar. 
WenneLL L. WiLLK1E. Our Sovereignty: Shall We Use it? For. Affairs, Apr. 
Carr Becker. What We Didn't Know Hurt Us a Lot. Yale Rev., Mar. A 
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Warum H. Hessuzr. A Geopolitics for America. U. S. Naval Inst. Proc., Mar. 
Hanson W. BALDwIN. America at War: The Climactic Year Begins. For. Affairs, Apr. 


Lesrer J. Cappon. War Records Projects in the States, 1941-1943. Bull. Am. Assoc. State and 
Local Hist., Mar. 


Documents 


Howarp Cornine. John Crowninshield in the America HI, at Sumatra, 1801. Essex Inst. Hist, 
Colls., Apr. 

Mrs. Emma S. Rosmvson. The Journal of Madam Chavannes [Havre, France, to Wartburg, 
Tennessee, via New York, Charleston, Dalton, Chattanooga, the Tennessee River, and Kingston, 
1848]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Rorus RocxweLL WiLson, An Editor Measures Candidate Lincoln, Lincoln Herald, Feb. 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE COLONIES AND STATES 


THE DECLINE OF A COTTON TEXTILE CITY: A STUDY OF NEW BEDFORD. 
By Seymour Louis Wolfbein. [Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Num- 
ber 507.] (New York, Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 179, $2.50.) 


ARTICLES 


Currrorp K. Smipron, The Autobiographical Memoranda of John Brock, 1636-1659. Proc, Am. 
Antiquarian Soc., LIU, part 1. 

Henry J. Capaury. John Farmer's First American Journey, 1711-1714. Ibid. 

Warum G. Ror-xer. Francis Wayland, a Neglected Pioneer of Higher Education. Ibid. 

Swney G. Morse, The Yankee Privateersman of 1776. New Eng. Quar., Mar, 

Herserr N. Hixon. Fort Cumberland, N. S., Orderly's Book [1759]. New Eng. Hist. and 
Geneal. Reg., Apr. 

Wium J, Wiieus. The Economic Background for Transportation Growth in Vermont. Vermont 
Quar., Apr. 

Rosert Davis. Middlebury Sketches: HI, Broken Shoe. Ibid. 

Haron G. Ruca.. Printing in Peacham, Vermont: A Bibliography. Ibid. 

Henry Wycrorr BELKNAP. A Check List of Salem Privateers in the War of 1812 [cont]. 
Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Apr. 

James Duncan Pairs, Commuting to Salem and Its Saame Resorts Fifty Years Ago. Ibid. 

Cuarues M. Anprews. Early Aspects of Connecticut History. New Eng. Quar., Mar. 

ARNOLD J. F. vANLAER. The Lutheran Church in New York, 1649-1772: Part II, Records in 
the Lutheran Church Archives at Amsterdam, Holland. Bell. New York Public Library, Apr. 

H. Sranrorp Lonpon. Ulster King of Arms and the English Heralds. New York Gencal. and 
Biog. Rec., Apr. 

E. Clowes CrorLeY. The Beginnings of the Church in the Province of New York. Hist. Mag. 
Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

T. Woon CLARKE. The Negro Plot of 1741. New York Hist., Apr. 

Ray A. BILLINGTON, The Fort Stanwix Treaty of 1768. Ibid. 

GEORGE A. ZABRISKIE. Sunken Treasure and the Hussar [1780]. New-York Hist. Soc. Bull., Apr. 

Preliminary Check List of Batavia Imprints, 1819-1876, Part IV. New York Hist., Apr. 

James F, Conus, Whaleboat Warfare on Long Island Sound. Ibid. 

MaEL A. Brown. “What Hath God Wrought”: Prospect and Retrospect of May 24, 1844. Ibid. 

Cuartes W. Upton. The Founding and Early Years of the Hudson (N. Y.) Daily Star, ar 
1860. Ibid. 

Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in New York State (exclusive of New York 
City), Supplement No. 5. Ibid. 

Manuscript Division Accessions during 1943. Bull. New York Public Library, Apr. 

Silversmiths of New Jersey, 1623-1800: Additions and Corrections. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc, 
Apr. 

Hexen F. JanreTrr. The Early Quakers. Social Stud., Apr. 
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‘@rro PoLLax. German Immigrant Problems in Eighteenth Century Pennsylvania as Reflected in 
Trouble Advertisements. 4m. Sociol. Rev., Dec. 

H. M. J. Krem. Historic Parishes: St, James’ Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 1744-1944. Hist. 
Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Exstz Murray. French Experiments in Pioneering in Northern Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania Mag. 
Hist. and Biog., Apr. 

Harotp DonaALbsoN EBERLEIN and CorTLANDT VAN Dyke HubBaro. The American “Vauxhall” 
of the Federal Era. Ibid. 

Arrmuz C. Binme. The Margaret c, Buckingham Collection and Other Business Records, Ibid, 

JoserH P. Smes. Architectural Check List of Historic Buildings in the Philadelphia Area. Ibid. 

S. K. Srevens. The Pennsylvania War-History Program. Pennsylvania Hist., Jan. 

J. Paun Sersam. Twelfth Annual Meeting of the [Pennsylvania Historical] Association. Ibid. * 


DOCUMENTS 

Orderly Book Kept by Capt, Abraham Dodge of Ipswich, January 1, 1776, to August 1, 1776 
[cont.]. Essex Inst. Hist. Colls., Apr. 

Jonn Ricmaro ALDEN. A Letter from William Molineux [Boston, February 13, 1769]. New 
Eng. Quar., Mar. 

Wruius L. Lucey. A Late Report on the Ship Hibernia, Captured by a French Privateer in the 
Year 1800, Ibid. 

Frank O, SpINNEY. A New Hampshire Schoolmaster [Joseph C. P. Dow] Views Kentucky: 
Three Letters, 1847-1848. Ibid. 

Wimonp W. Parxer and Espe Wirtiams Newron. Letters of the War of 1812 in the 
Champlain Valley. Vermont Quar., Apr. | 

Wuxiam A. BearosLeY. A Registry of Ordinations by Bishop Seabury and Bishop Jarvis of 
Connecticut. Hist, Mag. Prot. Epis. Church, Mar. 

Letter of a Revolutionary Soldier [N. Peters to Dr. Benjamin Peters, New York, June 21, 1776). 
New York Geneal. and Biog. Rec., Apr. - 

Dororuy Sarre. A Doctor’s Records [records of Dr, James Guyon Clark, Staten Island, 1846- 
92]. Staten Island Hist., Oct-Dec. 

Bruce McKxLveY. The Autobiography of Asher Freeman [reprinted from the Rochester Post 
Express of Aug. 4, 5, 6, 1916]. New York Hist., Apr. 

Philip Schuyler Letters [1776, 1777, 1779]. Proc. New Jersey Hist. Soc., Apr. 

Diary of Joseph Lewis [cont.; December, 1788-July, 1789]. Ibid. 


SOUTHERN COLONIES AND STATES 


“THE OLD VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN” AND OTHER SKETCHES BY GEORGE 
W. BAGBY. Edited and arranged by his daughter, Ellen M. Bagby. (Richmond, 
Dietz Press, 1943, pp. xxvii, 308.) The fourth edition of the writings of Dr. Bagby, 
containing upwards of thirty selections, differs from its immediate predecessor only 
in the addition of one paper; but it is appropriately noted here because the third 
edition (1938) received no notice in this Review. Dr. Bagby’s local fame as an inter- 
preter of Virginia life, both serious and comic, was so great in his own periód that he 
should not be overlooked. This volume reproduces the preface to the edition of 1910 
by Thomas Nelson Page and the introduction to the edition of 1938 by Douglas S. 
Freeman. Bagby’s fellow Virginians have given him distinguished sponsorship and have 

a been desirous that he receive his full meed of honor. He died in 1883, however, and 
no reader can escape the conclusion that his work is sharply dated. The title sketch, 
originally written in the interest of the Virginia Historical Society, was described in 
1877 by the author himself asta conscious and deliberate idealization. It is not wholly - 
uncritical, and it contains descriptive details which still have value; but the emotional 
coloration is such that the picture is unrealistic. The Virginia gentleman now needs 
no eulogy; he speaks more convincingly from his historic record. There is more 
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restraint in Dr. Bagby's earlier pieces. The sketch entitled “John M. Daniel’s Latchkey,” 
for example, is an admirable piece of historical portraiture. In most of the others, 
however, the very language sounds exaggerated, if not artificial. Place can be found 
in the American tradition for his exaggerated humorous pieces, which contributed so 
greatly to his local popularity as a lecturer. One of them, “How Rubinstein Played,” 
has become a classic of its kind. He probably evoked roars rather than chuckles, but 
there are still plenty of chuckles in the sketch called “Meckins’s Twinses” and else- 
where. Dr. Bagby by no means confined himself to gentlemen of high estate; there is a 
homeliness about his humor which was characteristic of the rural South and, indeed, 
of rural America. The lecture “Bacon and Greens” might just as well have been 
written about Georgia; and in other states one might have found a counterpart of 
Uncle Ben Hollins, who discourses so sagely about whiskey, Like the author, however, 
this book is predominantly Virginian. It is not out of the great tradition of national 
leadership but out of the ashes of the post-bellum era, when gaiety was forced and 
nostalgia was overwhelming. To the historian it has greatest value, perhaps, in reveal- 
ing the intense local loyalty which profound tragedy engendered. Dumas MALONE 


' ADDRESSES, LETTERS, AND PAPERS OF CLYDE ROARK HOEY, GOVERNOR 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 1937-1941. Edited by David Leroy Corbitt, Chief Library 
Assistant, State Department of Archives and History. (Raleigh, Council of State, State 
of North Carolina, 1944, pp. xxxi, 869.) 


NEW VIEWPOINTS IN GEORGIA HISTORY. By Albert B. Saye, Assistant Professor 
of Political Science, University of Georgia. (Athens, University of Georgia Press, 1943, 
pp. vii, 256, $2.50.) The opening chapter of this study gives the book its sole claim to 
the impressive title it bears. The author, who demonstrates thorough scholarship 
throughout the six chapters, does not pretend to have discovered viewpoints that 
historians of the colonial period have not long suspected. He gives a thorough ' 
exposition of the genesis of Georgia and produces new evidence which helps to 
contradict the debtor legend that has always loomed large in the public mind. 
The older writers of Georgia’s story drew their evidence for the debtor thesis 
largely from the colony’s charter. None of these writers gave the theory the emphasis 
that the popular mind has attached to it, The youngest of these historians, Charles 
Colcock Jones (1831-93), used a bibliography that was comprehensive for his day 
and included some British sources. He was perhaps the first to suggest caution in 
the interpretation of the debtor thesis. Subsequent authors discovered the presence 
in Georgia's background of the Bray Associates, identified with charitable and 
philanthropic activities in England. Professor Saye points out that the relationship 
between the Bray Associates and the first board of trustees of Georgia has been 
overemphasized. He shows that a majority of the trustees were members of parlia- 
ment and that they became Bray Associates because of their interest in the Georgia 
project. Since the trustees received most of their financial support from parliament, 
the objectives of that body in granting this support give the true index to the 
nature of the colony. It was designed largely on the mercantilist pattern prevalent 
in eighteenth century England, The possibility of silk culture was stressed particularly. - 
The relief of debtors was one among many objectives hit upon in rapid succession by, 
the originators. “It was only in the pre-Charter period that the debtor idea was in- 
tended to be a part of even the philanthropy, let alone the principal phase of the whole 
enterprise.” The British government opposed migration at this time, and perhaps no 
more than a dozen released debtors found their way to the new colony. Thus there 
was in Georgia’s original make-up more of German, Scotch, Jewish, Irish, or perhaps 
Portuguese, than of released debtors. The author points out the absence of part of the 
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“journal of the earl of Egmont and all of his more revealing diary in the Colonial 
Records of Georgia. An examination of these and of contemporary newspaper accounts 
would have long ago completely dissipated the false theory concerning Georgia’s 
origin. Most of the book is devoted to a detailed study of Georgia’s colonial and 
early state governments, covering the period before 1789. It is thoroughly and com- 
petently done and provides a valuable contribution to the literature of the colonial 
period. . James C. BONNER 


A COLLECTION OF HAYNE LETTERS. Edited by Daniel Morley McKeithan. 
(Austin, University of Texas Press, 1944, pp. xix, 499.) The Dictionary of American 
Biography says of the poet Paul Hamilton Hayne, “There is no adequate biography 
of Hayne, no volume of his letters.” This publication, with 245 Hayne letters, including 
letters to Howells, Longfellow, Lowell, Simms, Whittier, and Moses Coit Tyler, among 
others, fills the second gap. The book is amply footnoted. 


THE PROHIBITION MOVEMENT IN ALABAMA, 1702 TO 1943. By James Benson 
Sellers, Department of History, University of Alabama. [The James Sprunt Studies in 
History and Political Science, Volume 26, Number 1.] (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina, 1943, pp. vii, 325, $2.25.) Since the publication of Scomp's King 
Alcohol in the Realm of Cotton in the middle eighties, few historical studies of the 
antiliquor movement in Southern states have appeared, For this neglect Dr. Sellers 
now does much to atone. His interest lies primarily in political aspects and, con- 
sequently, in years which Scomp did not cover. He finds that temperance necessarily 
became a political question when Jegislation was first sought in the middle fifties; that 
politicians frowned upon the departure from “moral suasion” until its supporters were 
so numerous and so well organized that its support was a political asset; that after an 
alliance was formed between the prohibitionists (led by the Anti-Saloon League) and 
some of the politicians in 1907, contests with the “wets” and their political allies were 
perennial, with neither side ever winning a complete victory. The presentation is mainly 
through extracts or summaries drawn from extensive research among church and 
temperance society minutes, secular and religious newspapers, and, of course, laws and 
election returns and statistics of law enforcement. This method sometimes makes 
reading dull and discovery of decisive actions difficult, but it will probably insure the 
book a deserved place on the shelves of temperance workers, Alabama politicians, and 
local as well as state historians and historical repositories. Ungrateful as it may be in a 
beneficiary, there are still some questions on which the reviewer would like more light. 
Among them are these: Why was the antiliquor sentiment strongest in rural areas— 
if because of the Negro, why is the Negro not mentioned save in early post-bellum 
days? Were there no contributions to antiprohibition’s expensive financing save by 
outside liquor interests—by local distilleries, for example? And who financed the 
AntiSaloon League—outsiders, local industrialists, or just the rank and file? What 
were the relations (if any) between the prohibitionists and the contemporary Ku-Klux 
Klan? Was there some change in the churches’ conception of Christianity which 
impelled them to enter politics, and what was the effect of the venture upon the 
churches? Some of these questions, of course, do not relate directly to the prohibition 

~ movement in its political aspects, But that fact raises the further query, can an anti- 
liquor movement be divorced quite so far from its social and economic background 
without inviting just such questions? C. C, PEARSON 
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Ibid., Jan., Apr. 

C. H. Amser. Romney in the Civil War. West Virginia Hist., Apr. 
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Henry T. Saanks. Disloyalty to the Confederacy in Southwestern Virginia, 1861-1865. North 
Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 
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Mary Linpsay THorNToN. North Carolina Bibliography, 1942-1943. Ibid. 

FL D. Bur. The Waties Family of South Carolina. South Carolina Hist. and Gencal. Mag., Jan. 
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Perry Scorr Raper. The Romance of American Courts: Gaines vs, New Orleans [1839-86; 
monograph, pp. 322]. Louisiana Hist. Quar., Jan. 

J. ALEXANDER KARLIN. Some Repercussions of the New Orleans Mafia Incident of 1891. Research 
Stud. State Coll. Washington, Dec. 

Anprew Forest Muir. Railroad Enterprise in Texas, 1836-1841, Southwestern Hist. Quar., Apr. 
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Ross B. Jounsron, West Virginians in the American Revolution [Moore to Patton]. West Virginia 
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Franx E, VANDIVER. The Capture of a Confederate Blockade Runner: Extracts from the Journal 
of a Confederate Naval Officer. North Carolina Hist. Rev., Apr. 

James A, Papcerr. Reconstruction Letters from North Carolina: Part X, Letters of James A. 
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J. H. Easrerny. Captain Langdon Cheves, jr., and the Confederate Silk Dress Balloon. South 
Carolina Hist. and Geneal. Mag., Jan. 

SAMUEL GAILLARD Storey. The Memoirs of Frederick Augustus Porcher [III]. Fbid. 

Documentary Material Relating to the Early History of the Presbyterian Church in Mississippr 
[1801-28]. Jour. Presbyterian Hist. Soc., Dec, 

Jonn A. Cawrnon. Letters of a North Louisiana Private [Henry T. Morgan] to His Wife, 1862- 
1865. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Mar. 

Juria KarmaYN Garretr. Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803-1814 [cont.]. 
Southwestern Hist, Quar., Apr. 

E. W. WinxuErR. Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1876 [cont]. Ibid. 
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ANTE-BELLUM KENTUCKY: A SOCIAL HISTORY, 1800-1860. By F. Garvin 
Davenport, Transylvania College. [Annals of America, Volume V.] (Oxford, Missis- 
sippi Valley Press, 1943, pp. xviii, 238, $3.50.) Within the limits of two hundred pages 
Professor Davenport has surveyed a great many aspects of life in ante-bellum Ken- 
tucky. An opening chapter describes housing conditions, food, clothing, and agricul- 
tural methods in rural sections and is followed by an equally broad chapter on life 
in towns. The leading collegiate institutions are treated in the third chapter, Chapter rv 

_ relates the crusade for public education, with an evaluation of the results achieved, 
“Lancet, Pill, and Scalpel” is the chapter heading for an interesting discussion of 
leading Kentucky doctors and the state of medical knowledge. Other aspects of 
scientific advancement are treated in a separate chapter. Chapter vit describes the great 
revival which affected Kentucky at the opening of the period under survey and 
summarizes the history of the various churches for the whole period. Chapter vin 
pictures the development of law, penal administration, the movement to provide public 

_ care for mental cases, and the advancement made in giving state aid to the training 
of the deaf and blind. Chapter 1x traces the growth of the artistic spirit—architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. In a concluding chapter devoted to Kentucky literature the 
writer touches novels, poetry, history, ballads, magazines, and newspapers produced 
within the state. Although the crudities of Western social life are not wholly ignored, 
the writer has directed his attention largely to cultural interests and social progress 
rather than to social history in its broadest sense. Even this self-imposed limiting of the 
scope of the book has not made it possible for the author consistently to offer fresh 
material. In two pages on the Catholic church, for example, it is extremely difficult to 
do more than summarize what is already available at greater length in other publica- 
tions. All too often the new material is submerged by the necessity of carrying a 
summary picture of other things in the same field, with the result that the reader is 
left with the impression of having read nothing new. On the other hand, the volume 
consistently provides a convenient summary of the topics treated. There seem to be 
more than the usual number of typographical errors and inconsistencies of form. 

Lewis E. ATHERTON 


DEBATES OF THE MISSOURI CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1875. 
Edited by Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. Volumes XI and XII (Columbia, 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 1943, 1944, pp. 560; 713.) 


OUT OF THE MIDWEST: A COLLECTION OF PRESENT-DAY WRITING. 
Edited by John T. Frederick. (New York, Whittlesey House, 1944, pp. xviii, 405, 
$3.50.) This volume gathers up a miscellany of recent regional writings under the 
following divisions: The Cities; Ohio, Indiana, Lower Michigan; Upper Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota; the Dakotas, Nebraska, Western Kansas; Missouri and Eastern 
Kansas; and Iowa and Illinois. It presents pieces by Harold Titus, Ben Hecht, Albert 
Halper, James T. Farrell, Della T. Lutes, August Derleth, Paul Corey, Paul Engle, 

œ Phil Stong, Ruth Suckow, and many others. “A good regional writer,” according to 
the editor, who founded the Midland magazine in 1915, “is a good writer who uses 
regional materials.” The reader will find spirited writing and insight in this useful 
anthology. Its value is sharply limited, however, for it omits history, biography, his- 
torical fiction, and poetry, writers whose work does not belong “primarily to the new 
movement since 1910,” even the writings of such authors as Rélvaag and Lewis. 
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LAURENCE SCHMECKEBIER, Art on Main Street. Ibid. , 

RosseLL K. HickMaN. Lewis Bodwell, Frontier Preacher: The Early Years [cond.]. Kansas Hist. 
Quar., Nov. 

STANLEY CLARK. Irregularities at the Pawnee Agency. Ibid. 

A. G. Burg. The Sinclair Family in Bottineau County. North Dakota Hist. Quar., Oct. 

ALBERT Brrrr, Custer’s Last Fight. Pacific Hist, Rev., Mar. 
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“WiLLiaM A, Bramen. Early Days in the San Luis Valley. Colorado Mag., Mar. 

W. TURRENTINE Jackson. The Governorship of Wyoming, 1885-1889: A Study in Territorial 
Politics. Pacific Hist. Rev., Mar. 
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Georoz B, UrLey, Theodore Roosevelt's The Winning of the West: Some Unpublished Letters. 
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SaMUEL M. Wuson. Two Letters of 1831 by James H. Atherton. Filson Club Hist. Quar., Apr. 

ArTHOR Marvin SHaw. Student Life at Western Military Institute: William Preston Johnston's 
Journal, 1847-1848. Ibid. 

JosepH H. Parxs, Letters from James K. Polk to Alfred O. P. Nicholson, 1835-1849. Tennessee 
Hist. Quar., Mar. 

Tuomas D. McAvoy. Bishop Flagets Pastoral to the People of Detroit. Cath. Hist. Rev., Apr, 

J. Herman SCHAUINGER. The Letters [1851-56] of Godlove S. Orth, Hoosier American. Indiana 
Mag. Hist., Mar. 

HazsL C. Worp. Campaigning with the First Minnesota: A Civil War Diary [1]. Minnesota 
Hist., Mar. 

The Letters [1861-68] of John Ferguson, Early Resident of Western Washington County. 
Kansas Hist. Quar., Nov. 

Louise Barry. Circuit-Riding in Southwest Kansas in 1885 and 1886: The Letters of Jeremiah 
Evarts Platt. Ibid. 

Domme ALnoysrus Brosnan. The Utah Expedition, 1857-1858 [pertaining chiefly to letters of 
Captain Jesse Augustus Gove, toth Infantry, U. S, Army]. An. Wyoming, Jan. 
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GENERAL 


THE POLITICAL DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAS. By Ezequiel Padilla, Mario de 
Pimentel Brandão, and José L. Chouhy Terra, [Mexico, Department of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Bureau of Internationa] News Service, National and International 
Problems Series, No. 18.] (México, D. F., published by Mexican Government, pp. 46.) 
Addresses by three Latin-American statesmen concerning the Emergency Advisory 
Committee for the Political Defense of the Hemisphere, established persuant to a 
resolution of the Third Consultative Meeting of American Foreign Ministers at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1942. It contains also the text of a decree, dated July 22, 1943, establishing 
a national emergency committee for political defense in Mexico. 
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THE POWER WITHIN US: CABEZA DE VACA'S RELATION OF HIS JOURNEY - 
FROM FLORIDA TO THE PACIFIC, 1528-1536. By Haniel Long. (New York, 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1944, pp. 37, $1.50.) 


LATIN AMERICA: AN INTERPRETATION OF MAIN TRENDS IN ITS HISTORY. 
By Charles C. Griffin, Associate Professor of History in Vassar College. [Cornell Uni- 
versity Curriculum Series in World History, No. 3.] (Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 
1944, pp. 96, 50 cents.) ` 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS AND THE WAR: A RECORD OF PROGRESS IN 
FACING STERN REALITIES. [Department of State, Publication 2023.] (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1943, pp. v, 85, 25 cents.) This study, prepared 
by the United States Section of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission and pub- 
lished by the Department of State, purports to be “a general survey of the non-military 
readjustments which the war has made necessary in the Caribbean.” Describing first 
the wartime challenge to the Caribbean economy, it shows the measures that were 
taken through interagency and international co-operation to meet the emergency 
problems in that area. Of especial interest are the sections dealing with the Land- 
Water highway, the emergency food stockpiles financed by the Lend-Lease Adminis- 
tration, the efforts made to alleviate the problems of unemployment, and the present 
broadcasts on the “West Indian Radio Newspaper” program. Since the commission 
functions almost entirely as an advisory body, many of the projects described in this 
study were actually executed by other agencies, but “it initiated some measures, it 
contributed guidance and orientation to others, and it acted as a ‘catalytic agent’ in 
respect to still others.” This publication curiously omits mention of the actual measures 
which brought the various Caribbean countries into the war, as, for example, the 
declarations of war by Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Although the scope of this study is strictly limited to the war years, 
the historian would like to see a fuller treatment of the long-range problems of this 
area which afford the only proper and intelligible setting for its war problems. These 
background problems are occasionally alluded to but are never given the prominence 
that they receive in Eric Williams, The Negro in the Caribbean, to cite only one ex- 
ample, This volume is nevertheless a good factual summary of the impact of the war 
on the Caribbean. If its treatment of the labor problems in this area is sterilized, the 
tables and charts on wage data and cost of living are illuminating. As to the results of 
all these wartime efforts in the Caribbean, the record of political progress here sum- 
marized is genuinely disappointing. DonaLb M. Dozer 
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Real cédula dándole gracias al governador de Cuba por las noticias que ha dado de haber 
abandonado los ingleses el terreno que ocupaban cerca de la bahía de Guantánamo y por lo 
que en esta ocasión ha ejecutado [July 30, 1742]. Bol. Arch, Nac. (Havana), Jan; 1941 
[1943]. 

Comunicación de Juan de Prado a Lorenzo de Madariaga ‘solicitando socorros en vista de as 
noticias de la expedición que preparaba Inglaterra contra la isla de Cuba [June 23, 1762]. Ibid. 

Comunicación dirigida al governador de Santiago de Cuba para que pasase inmediatamente a 
regir la plaza de La Habana y demás parajes de esta isla de que estuvieron posesionados los 
ingleses [July 7, 1763]. Ibid. 

Comunicación reservada dirigida al Marqués de Casa Cagigal manifestándole que aunque no hay 
motivo para recelar . . . cometan ninguna hostilidad los ingleses . . . esté sobre aviso . .. 
[September 22, 1764]. Ibid. 

Escritura de venta de la Hacienda “Encarnación” . . . el 8 de febrero de 1782, Tzunpame 
(El Salvador), Oct. 

Real orden de 31 de enero de 1784 dirijida al gobernador de Guatemala, para que informe de 
las misiones del reino que estaban a cargo de los ex-jesuitas, a fin de tomar eficaces providencias 
para el mejor arreglo de su administración. Ibid. 

G. Dasren. Le commerce nantais et la perte de St-Domingue, d'après une correspondance de la 
maison Lebourg (1784-1800). Rev. Soc. Hist. er Géog. Haiti, Jan. i 

León Baru1, JR. Documentos inéditos e impresos raros.—Correspondencia colonial 1787-1815— 
H.—-1805-1806. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist. (Chihuahua), Dec. 
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* Comunicación dirigida al gobernador de Cuba que se refiere a la conducta del presbítero José 

Antonio Saco... [Feb. 18, 1794]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), Jan., 1941 [1943]. 

Comunicación dirigida a José Pablo Valiente sobre la remisión hecha por el gobernador de 
Nueva Orleans de treinta y siete individuos de color y blancos complicados en una sub- 
levación [July 14, 1795]. Ibid. 

Testimonio de las diligencias que se han formado . . . sobre el combate que tuvo nuestra lancha 
cañonera titulada Nuestra Señora del Carmen . . . con dos fragatas de guerra inglesas. 
Año de 1798. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


EDUARDO ACEVEDO LATORRE. Breve noticia sobre los lugares donde existieron San Sebastián de 
Urabá y Santa María la Antigua del Darién. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), Nov. 

Fzrnanpo Romero. El negro en Tierra Firme durante el siglo XVI [cont]. Bol. Acad. Panameña 
Hist., Jan., 1943. ; 

Serao ELfas Orre. Lingüística colombiana. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

Hermann TRIMBORN. Tres estudios para la etnografía y arqueología de Colombia [cont.]. Rev. 
Indias (Madrid), July, 1943. 

Marcos ManueL Branco. El nacimiento de La Plata. Nosotros (Buenos Aires), Dec, 

Ernesto Restrepo Tirano. Nueva Salamanca de la Ramada [New Granada]. Bol, Hist. Antig., 
Sept. 

Feperico Scuwas. Los textos millcayac del P. Luis de Valdivia y la antigua biblioteca de los 
jesuítas del Cuzco. Bol, Bibliográfico (Lima), Dec. 

SamuEL Lewis. La Iglesia de San Francisco de Veraguas. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., Jan., 1943. 

GULLERMO HERNÁNDEZ DE ALBA. La primera cátedra de medicina en el Nuevo Reino de Granada, 
Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

Beisario Marros Hurrapo. Apuntaciones y documentos para la historia de Pamplona [New 
Granada]. Ibid. 

Mousés pz La Rosa. La fundación de El Banco [New Granada]. Ibid., Nov. 

Juan María Asumar, La Iglesia de San Francisco de la Montaña. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., 
Jan., 1943. 

CarLos Restrepo Cana. Erección del Virreinato de Santa Fe. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

Luis Aucusro Cuervo. El primer año de la imprenta en Santafé [17382]. Ibid. 

MANUEL José Forero. En elogio del periodismo granadino. Ibid., July. 

Nicanor Marro. El maestro de Bolívar. Ibid., Sept. 

Exnesto ResTREPO Tmavo, Apuntes sobre la quina. Ibid. 

Hécror Conte Bermúbez. José Higinio, obispo de Panamá. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., Jan., 
1943. f 

MARTHA DE Castro. La arquitectura barroca del Virreinato del Perú [cont.]. Universidad de la 
Habana, Sept. 

Gusrava ÁDoLFO Orero. El indio boliviano y la colonia. Rev. Iberoamericana, Feb. 

Juan Antonio Susto, Cartografía colonial panameña [1541-1804]. Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., 
Jan., 1943. 

Davm SaLcano Gómez. Notas genealógicas sobre el Libertador. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

José Restrepo Posapa. La primitiva catedral de Santafé de Bogotá. Ibid., Nov. 

ALBERTO MiraMóN. La brujería en la colonia. Ibid., Sept. 

ENRIQUE Orero D'Cosra. Museo epigráfico de la Academia. Ibid., Nov. 


= Docustents 


Real cédula por la cual Fernando el Católico concedió escudo de armas a Santa María la Antigua 
del Darién [July 10, 1515]. Bol. Hist, Antig. (Bogotá), Nov. 

F. J. SáÁncuez Cantón. El convento de San Francisco en Lima [1675]. Rev, Indias (Madrid), 
July, 1943. 

Jueces que vinieron a la Provincia [de Venezuela, May 24, 1689]. Bol. Arch, Nac, (Caracas), 
July, 1943. 
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Reconstrucción de las Casas Reales [Caracas, 1697-99]. Ibid. 

El rey ordena varias obras públicas en la ciudad [Caracas, Aug. 28, 1733]. Ibid., Sept. 

Harvey L. Jonnson. Loa representada en Ibagué para la jura del rey Fernando VI [1752]. 
Rev. Iberoamericana, Feb. 

Las tiendas de los escribanos en la Plaza Real [Caracas, 1745]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Caracas), Sept. 

Documentos inéditos relativos a la Universidad Nacional Mayor de San Marcos [1770-1818]. 
Bol. Bibliográfico (Lima), Dec. 

Jorcz A. Garcés G. Documentos históricos. Sublevación de Quito [1775-76]. Bol. Acad. Nac. 
Hist. (Quito), Jan, 1943. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Rora Lapuam BUTLER. Mem de S4, Third Governor-General of Brazil, 1557-1572. Mid-Am., 
Apr. 

Lurz GONZAGA JAEGER. História da introdução do gado no Rio Grande do Sul—Cristóvio Mendoza 
ou Manuel Gonçalves Ribeiro? Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1943. 

Avuisio DE ALMEIDA, Araritaguaba, Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), July, 1943. 

MANUEL Duarte. Rodrigues de Jezus (domínios c traços genealógicos do povoador). Rev. Inst. 
Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1943. 


DOCUMENTS 


Ordens régias. Ano de 1740 [cont]. Rev. Arq. Mun, (São Paulo), July, 1943. 
Papéis avulsos [1820] [cont]. Ibid. 


NATIONAL PERIOD 
MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Francisco R, ALMADA. Sucesos y recuerdos de la independencia de Chihuahua [cont]. Bol. Soc. 
Chihuahuense Est. Hist. (Chihuahua), Feb. 

Luis Menma Ascencio. La Santa Sede y la emancipación mexicana (II). Est. Hist. (México, 
D. F.), Jan. 

` Ropert G. CieLaND. Bandini’s Account of William Walker’s Invasion of Lower California, 

Huntington Library Quar., Feb. ; 

Unises IricoYEN. El coronel Miguel Ahumada, gobernante educador. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense 
Est. Hist., Dec, 

RómuLo Escoar. Memorias de “Paso del Norte.” Ibid., Dec., Feb. 

SILVESTRE TERRAZAS, El verdadero “Pancho Villa.” Ibid:, Feb. 

Lorenzo Parra E. Reseña histórica-geográfica [sc] de San Juanito, Chih. hasta el año de 1935 
[concl.]. Ibid., Dec. 


DOCUMENTS 


Edicto de la rides del virrey Iturrigaray traducido en lengua mexicana. Tlalocan, no. 3 
(1944). 

Proclamas al pueblo e individuos de la Municipalidad de Sonsonate de 4, 9, 10 y 12 de enero de 
1831, en las que varias personas les piden . . . les conceda la gracia de nombrarles pastor de» 
dicha ciudad al ciudadano presbítero Jerónimo Zelaya. Tzunpame (San Salvador), Oct. - 

Curioso boleto de diligencia. —Fotograffa [1867]. Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist. (Chihuahua), 
Dec. 

Breve historia del Museo Nacional [El Salvador] [1883-1943]. Tzunpame, Oct. 

Los Ínclitos profesores que dirigieron la niñez chihuahuense durante el gobierno del coronel 
Ahumada—1892-1903 y 1911. —Fotografías, Bol. Soc. Chihuahuense Est. Hist., Dec. 
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CUBA, THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, AND HAITI 


ARTICLES 


Fenerico C. ÁLvarzz. Duarte, a Symbol. Bull. Pan Am. Union, Apr. 

Feperico Pérez Carsé. Dos de mayo. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), Jan., 1941 [1943]. 
Anprés Invarte. Ideas políticas de Martí. Cuadernos Americanos (México, D. F.), Mar 
Feperico Cómova. Marti estritor. Universidad We la Habana, Sept. | 


Doc 


Expediente donde se decreta la retención de dos obras de Gertrudis Gómez de Avellaneda por 
contener doctrinas subversivas y contrarias a la moral [1844-45]. Bol. Arch. Nac. (Havana), 
Jan., 1941 [1943]. 

Sobre Martí [1852-1907]. Ibid. 

Expediente académico de José Martí y Pérez en el Instituto de Segunda Enseñanza de la Habana 
[1866-73]. Ibid. 

Memoria de un presentado [1869]. Ibid. 

Carta importantísima del general Antonio Maceo al secretario del exterior de la República de 
Cuba en armas [July 1, 1896]. Ibid. 

Relación de los servicios prestados por la Jefatura de Policía del Gobierno de la Provincia de la 
Habana [1896]. Ibid. 


SPANISH SOUTH AMERICA 


ARTICLES 


Ancru Isaac Cenmrsoca N, Crónicas sintéticas de acontecimientos imponderables, Apoteosis del 
Libertador, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist, (Quito), Jan., 1943. 

Ernesto J, CasriLLerO R. Uno de los promotores de la revolución de julio (1810) en Colombia 
murió en Panamá [Antonio Morales]. Bol. Hist. Antig. (Bogotá), Sept. 

Emiano Jos. Juan Vicente Bolívar. Notas sobre su misión diplomática en los Estados Unidos, 
1810-1811. Bol. Acad. Nac, Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1943. 

Exnesro Restrepo Tirano. Nariño y el duque de Frías, Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

Joaquín Mosquera. La política del general San Martín, protector del Perú respecto a la ciudad y 
- provincia de Guayaquil. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), July. 

Vicente Lecuna. Gobierno del Sur. El Peru llama al Libertador, Ibid. 

Id, La conferencia de Guayaquil. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 

WiLLIaM Spence ROBERTSON. Cartas apócrifas de Colombres Mármol [republished in translation 
from February, 1943, number of the Hispanic American Historical Review]. Ibid, 

Vicenre Lecuna. Un artículo de Colombres Mármol, Su fallecimiento. Ibid., July. 

Draco CarmotiELL. Elogio de Codazzi. Ibid. 

Epvarpo Posapa. Viajes de Armando Reclús a la región del Darién, Bol. Acad. Panameña Hist., 
Jan., 1943. 

Ocravio MÉNDEZ PEREIRA. La gloria de Lesseps (en las bodas de plata del Canal). Ibid, 

Ennzsro J. Casrmuzro R, Primera visita de Lesseps al Istmo (aurora de una empresa genial). 
1bid. 

ENxIquE D. Tovar. ¿Un capítulo olvidado de Juan Montalvo? Universidad de la Habana, Sept. 

Juan pe Dios Navas E. Oración fúnebre, en el vigésimo quinto aniversario del fallecimiento del 
Excmo. y Rdmo. Sr. Dr. Dn. Federico González Suárez. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Quito), Jan., 
1943. 

Jest E. Trorriaca. Un gran escritor político del Perú [Manuel González Prada, 1848-1916]. . 
Cuadernos americanos (México, D. F.), Mar, 

Gustavo ÁnoLFO Orero. Notas sobre Gabriel René Moreno, Rev. Indias (Bogotá), nos. 59-60. 

EDUARDO Guzmán Esponpa. Aventuras del Palacio de San Carlos [Bogotá]. Bol. Hist. Antig., Sept. 

_LLoyp Martan. Bolivia: Revolt and Counterrevolt. Virginia Quar. Rev., Spring. 

Oficina del Censo de 1940 [Panamá]. La Provincia del Darién, Bol, Acad. Panameña Hist., 

Jan., 1943. 
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Ricarpo Joaquin ALraro, Un documento de Artigas donado al Uruguay [patente de corso, Nov. 
15, 1817]. Bol, Acad. Panameña Hist., Jan., 1943- 

Corecciones a las Cartas de Bolívar, Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. (Caracas), Apr., 1943. 

Carta apócrifa de Lafond [1822]. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 

Vicente Lecuna. Documentos del trabajo anterior [refers to author's article “Gobierno del Sur, 
El Peru llama al Libertador,” published in same issue of this publication]. Iżid., July, 1943. 

„Documentos referentes a la conferencia [de Guayaquil] [1822]. Ibid., Jan., 1943. 

Relación de la conferencia [de Guayaquil] enviada a Quito [facsimile, July 29, 1822]. Ibid. 

Relación de la conferencia [de Guayaquil] enviada a Bogotá [facsimile, July 29, 1822]. Ibid. 

Carta del Libertador a Santander [facsimile, Guayaquil, July 29, 1822]. Ibid. 

VICENTE Lecuna. Cartas del Libertador [1822-30]. Ibid., Apr., 1943. 

Proclama suscrita por el intendente José Domingo Díaz anunciando las operaciones de los realistas 
y exhortando al pueblo venezolano a la sumisión [Puerto Rico, October 23, 1827]. Bol. Arch. 
Nac. (Havana), Jan., 1941 [1943]. 

El gobierno argentino rechaza las cartas apocrifas de Colombres Mármol. Bol. Acad. Nac. Hist. 
(Caracas), July. 


BRAZIL 


ARTICLES 


Leoxarno Macenónia. Notícia sôbre a organização política, administrativa e judiciária do Rio 
Grande do Sul, Rev. Inst. Hist. Geog. Rio Grande do Sul, Apr., 1943. 

WALTER SPAULDINO. A poesia a servigo da história (folclore). 1bid. 

Id. O republicanismo gaúcho—Dr. Demétrio Ribeiro Aquidaba. Ibid. 

Saudação histérica—discurso feito em 1906 pelo Dr. Getulio Vargas. Ibid. 

Castilhos Goycochea. Preito de saudade (João Borges Fortes, Lindolfo Collor, Alfredo Ferreira 
Rodrigues e Zeferino Brasil), Ibid, 


DOCUMENTS 
Atas de cámara de Santo Amaro (1903) [cont.]. Rev. Arg. Mun. (São Paulo), July, 1943. 


. +s » Historical News s... 


American Historical Association 


Plans are going forward for the 1944 meeting of the American Historical 
Association, December 28 and 29 in Chicago. The Stevens Hotel will be the 
headquarters. In accordance with the request of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation the meeting will avoid week-ends. For the same reason the meeting, like 
the last two in Washington and New York, will depend principally upon the 
attendance and active interest of Chicago and its tributary territory. 


The American Historical Association is simplifying its records by billing all 
members so that all memberships will run for the fiscal year from September 1 to 
August 31. A special request is made to the membership for their co-operation 
and their prompt attention to the statements they received in June. If the account 
rendered is for a fraction of a year, it will help decidedly if you add the amount 
of the ensuing year’s subscription. The report of no loss in membership made at 
the Christmas meeting was good news that will bear repeating. 


Other Historical Activities 


Among the recent accessions to the Division of Manuscripts in the Library of 
Congress the following, arranged in chronological order of materials, may be 
noted: five boxes of papers of Charles McLean Andrews, mainly transcripts, and 
a diary of 1800; photographic copy of journal of James Cook, first voyage, 1768 
to 1771 (National Library, Canberra, Australia); reproductions of Thomas Jeffer- 
son materials in other institutions and in private hands; copy of letter-book of the 
Navy Board for the Eastern Department, October 24, 1778, to October 29, 1779 
(New York Public Library); thirteen papers of, or relating to, Sir Charles Stuart, 
1799 to 1815 and 1843; 260 papers of the Rodgers family (John Rodgers and 
others), 1802 to 1888; one volume of letters and copies of forty-one letters, mainly 
from Benjamin Henry Latrobe to John Lenthall, including a few letters by Thomas 
Jefferson, March 5, 1803, to May 17, 1808; two large boxes of papers of the Shippen 
family (restricted); microfilm of fifty-two pages of correspondence 1812-14, Rus- 
sian offer of mediation (Stanford University); nine volumes of the journal of 
Harriet Low (the Far East, England, and elsewhere), 1829-34; six boxes of papers 
of Henry Ward Beecher, 1836-87 (restricted); seven boxes of additional papers of, 
and relating to, Constance Cary Harrison, 1838, 1861-1943; three boxes of papers 
of Montgomery Cunningham Meigs, 1850-89, his journal of the Battle of Chatta- 
nooga, November 23-25, 1863, and a volume entitled “Notes of Travel in Europe, 
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1875” (letters to his wife and daughter); photostat of diary of George O. Hand, 
Union soldier, August 19, 1861, to May 19, 1864; one box of additional papers 
and diary of Joseph Bloomfield Osborn, 1861-65; one volume of diary of Josephine 

_ Forney Roedel, covering journey from Virginia to Pennsylvania and return, Octo- 
ber, 1863, to July, 1864; thirty-one letters from John Fiske to Abby Morgan Fiske | 
(his wife), August 24, 1873, to April 8, 1896; two volumes and two loose pieces, 
including minutes and financial record of the Social Democratic Workingmen’s 
Party, Philadelphia Branch, November 15, 1873, to October 15, 1890; twenty-four 
papers of Jay Gould (mainly his letters to William Ward), November 29, 1873, 
to August 26, 1876; twenty-three boxes of papers of Albert Sidney Burleson, 1894 
to 1937 (restricted); fourteen boxes of additional papers of Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, 1922 to 1941; one large box of Edwin Markham papers and other ma- 
terials; seven shelves of papers and other materials of, and relating to, May Rob- 
son, actress, 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Archivist of the United States for the fiscal 
year 1942-43, just issued, discusses the gigantic problem posed by the records of 
the Federal government—an estimated 16,000,000 cubic feet of them divided about 
equally between Washington and the field—and the efforts of the National 
Archives to deal with this problem. Particular emphasis was given during 1942-43 
to encouraging better management of current records throughout the government, 
to obtaining legislation that will facilitate the disposal of records no longer of 
value, and to the continued accessioning of valuable noncurrent records, as the 
result of which the National Archives on June 30, 1943, had more than 500,000 
cubic feet of records of all types, including maps, motion-picture films, microfilms, 
and still photographs, in its custody. To conserve paper and funds, the annual 
report was not printed this year and copies will not be available for general dis- 
tribution until it is published after the war. To the ever-growing group of War 
Department field records in the National Archives have been added records of the 
Arsenals at Springfield, Massachusetts, 1794-1911, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
1902-17, and Frankford, Pennsylvania, 1911-30; records of the Fort Omaha 
Quartermaster, 1866-1900; records of Fort Stevens, Oregon, and Fort Canby 
(formerly Fort Cape Disappointment), Washington, 1867-1928; correspondence 
of the Judge Advocate and Quartermaster, Department of Dakota, 1874~1904, 
and Department of Texas, 1879-1916; and records of the Department of Missouri, 
1875-1910, of the Headquarters, Department of the Lakes, 1898-1910, and of the 
Central Department, 1916-20. Other material recently acquired includes a record 
set of published charts of coastal waters throughout the world, exclusive of the 
United States and its possessions, issued by the Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment, 1869-1934; about 60,000 photographic negatives with corresponding prints 
made at the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Factory of buildings, equipment, and 
aircraft in construction, 1918-41; records of the headquarters of the Research 
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* Information Committee, 1917-21, relating to the exchange of scientific, technical, 
and industrial research information among the Allied governments; and records 
of Shipping Commissioners in fourteen major ports, 1873-1932, consisting of 
shipping articles and official logbooks of vessels. The latest in the series of Records 
Administration Circulars published by the National Archives is a paper by Vernon 
G. Setser entitled Can the War History Projects Contribute to the Solution of 
Federal Records Problems? Copies are available upon request from the National 
Archives so long as the supply lasts. 


The Archivist of the United States has announced the appointment to the 
staff of the Division of War Department Archives of the National Archives of 
Herbert R. Rifkind, formerly of the Quartermaster General's Office, War Depart- 
ment, Matilda F. Hanson, a member of the staff since 1936, has been made 
librarian in place of Karl L. Trever, who is assisting the director of Research and 
. Records Description in the administration of the records description program of 
the National Archives. Members of the staff who have recently entered the armed 
services include Henry P. Beers and Vernon G. Tate. 


President Roosevelt has recently presented to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
` at Hyde Park, New York, additional sections of his White House files for the 
period March, 1933, to June, 1943. Two sections are made up of correspondence 
on national issues arising out of the war effort, such as the rights of Negro citi- 
zens with respect to the draft, government civil service, defense production, and 
the Smith-Connally anti-strike bill, Two other groups of correspondence contain 
much of interest for future students of the country’s political history during the 
Roosevelt administrations. One consists of applications, endorsements, acceptances, 
and protests regarding the appointment of Federal officials in the states, 1933-37. 
The other, covering the same period, is comprised of letters written to the Presi- 
dent and other national leaders of the Democratic party by local and state com- 
mittee members, congressmen, and senators, reporting on political prospects in 
their districts and making recommendations as to the campaign strategy to be 
followed; although some of these letters relate to the campaigns preceding the 
congressional elections of 1934, 1936, and 1938, most of the correspondence centers 
on the 1936 presidential campaign. Among other materials received from the 
White House are papers relating to the operations of the National Resources 
Planning Board, 1934-41; invitations and Christmas greetings, letters accom- 
panying gifts, and correspondence relating to the birthday balls, 1941-42; and 
copies of the official stenographic reports of the President’s addresses for 1943 and 
of his press conferences for July-December, 1943. The President continues to add 
to the library’s collection of naval manuscripts and prints. He has recently given 
to the library the journal of the U. S. S. Hornet, Alexander Claxton, Commander, 
. March 30-September 22, 1827, and the journal of the U. S. S. St. Louis, John D. 
Sloat, Commander, March 4, 1829-December 9, 1831, as well as a notable col- 
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lection of prints and lithographs of naval scenes of the War of 1812, the Mexican . 
War, and the Civil War. 


Fred W. Shipman, director of the library, is serving as archival adviser to 
the Subcommittee on Monuments, Fine Arts, and Archives of the Allied Control 
Commission for Italy and is now in that country. According to a New York 
Times dispatch from Naples, Mr. Shipman and Hilary Jenkinson of the Public 
Records Office, London, are on a tour of inspection that will lead to recommenda- 
tions in regard to the handling of records in newly occupied territory. Special 
attention is being given, the dispatch stated, to records that will establish the legal 
rights of Italian citizens, especially those who have been in concentration camps. 


The Guggenheim Foundation has appropriated $200,000, in addition to its 
usual fellowship budget, for fellowships exclusively for men and women who 
are serving the nation in the war effort. Five such fellowships have been granted, 
one, in the field of history, to Lieutenant George P. Cuttino, State University of 
Towa, now serving in the Mediterranean theater, who plans after the war to renew 
his research into the history of relations between England and France. 

The following Guggenheim fellowships for 1944-45 have been awarded for 
research in historical and related subjects: Henry F. Pringle, Washington, D. C., 
the preparation of a history of the war on the home front as well as on the military 
front; Carey McWilliams, Los Angeles, California, a study of the functioning of 
organized religions as social institutions in the United States; Elizabeth Wilder, 
Library of Congress, a study of sculpture of the colonial period in Mexico; Jean 
Charlot, State University of Georgia, a history of the beginnings of the modern 
Mexican school of mural painting; Howard Baker, Terra Bella, California, a 
book on early California history; Adrienne Koch, Washington, D. C., a study of 
the social and political philosophy of Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, with 
emphasis upon understanding the development of the experiment of republicanism 
as an expression of the “American Enlightenment”; Charles Warren Everett, 
Columbia University, a study of the American scholar and his relation to the state, 
centering the work on the career of Edward Everett; Leon Howard, Northwestern 
University, a study of the early writings of James Russell Lowell, with particular 
reference to their literary, intellectual, and political backgrounds; Madeleine B. 
Stern, Long Island City High School, New York, the writing of a biography of 
Louisa May Alcott; Henrietta Buckmaster, New York City, a biography of the 
period 1830-65 in New England history, told from the vantage point of William 
Lloyd Garrison and the antislavery movement; Harold Logan, University of 
Toronto, a study in the development of trade unionism, particularly as relating, 
to Canada over the period 1919-43, covering both collective bargaining and 
legislative aspects; Hugh Mason Wade, Cornish, New Hampshire, the completion 
of a book on French Canada; William Huse Dunham, jr., Yale University, a book 
on the development of British and imperial loyalties, being a study of the English- 
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man’s attitude toward the person and office of the king, the king’s realm, the 
nation, the empire, and the modern British commonwealth of nations; Sylvia L. 
Thrupp, University of British Columbia, a study of the theoretical assumptions 
regarding social structure and the ethical teaching associated. with this theory, in 
the writings of Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus; Jose- 
phine Bennett, Hunter College, the cultural development of England from the 
time of Chaucer to the death of Sir Thomas More, 


_ The Pulitzer Prize for the most significant work in the field of American 
history in 1943 was awarded to Professor Merle Curti for his volume entitled 
The Growth of American Thought (reviewed in this issue, p. 732). In the field 
of biography the committee chose Carleton Mabee’s The American Leonardo: A 
Life of Samuel F. B. Morse (reviewed in the October issue, p. 127). 


Rutgers University has announced the creation of a research council to promote 
research in all departments of the university. A survey is now being made of 
personnel and facilities to determine where new funds for research can best be 
invested. Studies in history and related fields will be encouraged, including those 
which may be related to any aspect of the war and of postwar developments. Dr. 
George P. Schmidt, professor of history in the New Jersey College for Women, 
will represent history and the social sciences on the council. The director of the 
council is Dr. William H. Cole, professor of physiology and biochemistry at 
Rutgers since 1928. A special research fund has been placed at the disposal of the 
council: and applications for grants for next year are now being considered. 


Among the manuscript accessions of the New York Public Library, the fol- 
lowing may be especially noted: diary of John W. Bell, covering the ocean voyage 
to California in 1849 and the early days of the gold rush; letters of Lydia Maria 
Childs, 1838-43, covering antislavery and other reform movements; correspondence 
of Francis P. Corbin and others, 1716-1899, chiefly on plantation life, pre-Civil 
War South, the Civil War, and Reconstruction; the complete manuscripts and 
papers of John H. Finley and the records and correspondence of the Palestine 
Economic Corporation, 1926-38, 


The Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, Philadelphia, is performing a valuable 
service in collecting and publishing information about the Germans in Ámerica. 
Its biggest project is the Subject Union Catalogue, an analysis of books and 
articles, which will serve as a guide to a vast amount of rare and little-known 
material. At the last report, in October, there were on hand 46,000 cards repre- 

~ senting 13,000 titles. 


The Vermont Historical Society has announced an annual fellowship for the 
‘study and writing of Vermont history. The stipend is $700 to $1,000. Application 
blanks and suggested lists of suitable fields of research are available from the 
director of the society. 
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American history was given a special emphasis at the University of Wash- * 
ington, February 21-March 4, 1944, when Professor John D. Hicks of the Uni- 
versity of California visited the campus to present a two-weck series of lectures 
and -conferences. The program included public meetings for student and com- 
munity groups and roundtable conferences with high school teachers of the city. 
Particular attention was given in lectures to the American tradition of democracy, 
the historical interpretation of political parties in the United States, the roots of 
American foreign policy, and the place of history among the liberal arts. Round- 
table meetings with the teachers were devoted to a discussion of the recent report 
on American History in Schools and Colleges. Professor Hicks also addressed a 
conference on Pacific Northwest history, taking as his theme “The Broader Values 
of Regional History.” 


The Missouri Historical Society has recently acquired manuscript material 
bearing on the early cultural history of the Mississippi Valley, with special refer- 
ence to the history of the theater. It consists of letters, diaries, and journals of 
Noah M. Ludlow and Mathew C. Field between the years 1843 and 1878, 


The Western Historical Manuscripts Collection of the University of Missouri, 
established January 1, 1943, with support from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the university, has just issued a list of manuscript material garnered in one year's 
activity. W. Francis English is director of the enterprise, with offices in the uni- 
versity library. 


Those interested in the pamphlet The Preservation of Local Archives, pub- 
lished by the Public Archives Commission in 1932, may obtain copies from Philip 
C. Brooks at the National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


Professors Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner of the Catholic University 
of America are the editors of a new journal: entitled Traditio: Studies in Ancient 
and Medieval History, Thought and Religion (New York, printed by the Cos- 
mopolitan Science and Art Service Company, 1943, Volume I, pp. 418). Created to 
provide an additional outlet for the increasing productivity of American scholars in 
the fields named, Traditio will also include those worth-while studies whose com- 
plexity and length often bar them from the regular quarterlies, without justifying 
independent publication as monographs. The first annual volume contains ten 
such articles from ancient, liturgical, theological, and legal history, and the print- 
ing is excellent. l 
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Worthington W. Phillips, a life member of the Association and a son of 
Ulric B. Phillips, was killed in action on March 27. He was a second lieutenant 
in the United States-Army Air Corps and a pilot of a Liberator bomber when he 
met his death. 
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The essential facts in the life of a great teacher may be quickly catalogued. 
John Maudgridge Snowden Allison was born July 6, 1888, in Pittsburgh and died 
April 6. His formal training for his life work was obtained wholly at Princeton 
- University, where he was graduated in 1910 and where he earned his doctorate in 
1914. One year (1910-11) was spent at the University of Paris. In the years that 
followed, Dr. Allison’s absorbing interest in France led him to return a score of 
times, once as a soldier in the American Expeditionary Forces. His life as a teacher: 
was devoted to the students of Yale University, where he rose from the rank of 
- instructor to a professorship and the headship of the department of history (1929). 
He published studies on Church and State in the Reign of Louis Philippe (1916), 
Thiers and the French Monarchy (1926), Monsieur Thiers (1932), and 
Malesherbes (1938). Beyond his publications, John Allison did much more for 
historical studies in the United States than most people know, for he was a sensi- 
tive man and a shy one but one of the very great undergraduate teachers in 
American college ranks. Practically all his energies were spent on the under- 
graduates: he was instrumental in getting them a robust and attractive curriculum 
‘in history; he was in large part responsible for the policy that encouraged and 
rewarded independent research; he was the force behind the comprehensive ex- 
amination at the end of senior year. He dined with them, befriended them, plead 
and fought with them; and always he taught them magnificently. Historically 
speaking, his success as a teacher began in the carly twenties, when he offered 
an upper-class elective on the Middle Ages. The students got a Middle Ages and 
a lecture course which were new in their experience, It was crystal clear, it rippled 
into their notebooks and heads in unforgettable patterns of beautiful logic; it was 
dramatic and humane, and it was eloquently delivered to them by a man whose 
consecration to the task was almost religious. They decided they would come back 
for more. Good students began to think about going on in history and about what 
- graduate school they should go to, and poor students not only did their required 
reading but were likely to feel ashamed of themselves if they didn’t volunteer 
extra work. All of the students, good, bad, and indifferent, felt his friendliness 
and his eagerness to help them, and they piled up at his living quarters. A few 
years after he began it, the Middle Ages course became medieval France. Anyone 
who spent two years under him got a cours de civilization that was based on years 
of study and deep feeling for France and the French, And students going out of 
this course went out with a France which was little stranger to them than parts 
of their own country. What was more important, they went out with a profound 
feeling for the value of reading, study, and reflection. John Allison’s tribute lies 
in the devotion of thousands of men whose lives he jogged after the manner of 
great teachers. 


Gabriel Hanotaux, distinguished French diplomat and historian and French 
foreign minister from 1894 to 1898, died in Paris on April 11 in his ninetieth 
year. At the time of his death he was dean of the French Academy, to which he 
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had been elected in 1897.. A prolific writer on many historical and public ques-" 
tions, he is best known for his three-volume life of Richelieu (to 1630), a four- 
volume history of contemporary France (to 1900), and his editorship of a co- 
operative history of the French nation in fifteen volumes, to which he contributed 
a volume on the political history from 1804 to 1926. 


Alexander J. Wall, director and until 1937 librarian of the New-York Historical 
Society and a life member of the Association, died in New York, April 15, at the 
age of fifty-nine. As a teacher at Columbia he organized and gave for the last 
two years a course in the management of historical museums. Besides a number 

-of bibliographies, Mr. Wall was the author of The Story of the Convention Army, 
1777-83 (1927) and of a Sketch of the Life of Horatio Seymour (1929). 


Eugene Newton Curtis, a life member of this Association and for several years 
section editor of the bibliographical notes in the Review on modern history, died 
April 20 in Baltimore, Maryland. Dr. Curtis was born in White Plains, New 
York, June 23, 1880. He received his bachelor’s degree in 1901 from Yale Uni- 
versity and his B. D. and A. M. in 1904 from Harvard. He studied in Europe from 
1912 to 1914, chiefly in Paris. In 1917 he earned the doctorate at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In the preceding two years he taught in the University of Wisconsin. In 
1917 he joined the staff of Goucher College as an assistant professor of history 
and in 1920 was promoted to his professorship. His scholarly interests were pri- 
marily in the field of modern French history, with special reference to the period 
of the French Revolution. Besides historical articles in French and American 
‘journals, Dr. Curtis was the author of a monograph on The French Assembly of 
1848 and American Constitutional Doctrines (1918) and a biography, Saint Just, 
Colleague of Robespierre (1935). 


Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, first head of the Manuscripts Division of the 
Library of Congress, died in Washington, D. C., on April 28. He was born in 
_ Baltimore, September 26, 1870. He graduated from Johns Hopkins and in 1894 
received his doctorate from the University of Pennsylvania. Dr, Friedenwald was 
active both in writing and in promoting historical work. He was the moving spirit 
in organizing the American Jewish Historical Society and was editor of the 
Jewish Year Book, 1907-13. His published studies dealt with the Continental 
Congress, the Declaration of Independence, and with the history of the Jews in the | 
British West Indies. As a bibliographer he covered in one study the historical 
manuscripts in the Library of Congress up to 1901, and in another he calendared 
the Washington manuscripts in the Library of Congress. Dr. and Mrs. Friedenwald 
established in 1936 the Friedenwald Foundation for the Promotion of Higher 
Learning, with headquarters in Baltimore. 

The Walter Lynwood Fleming Lectures in Southern History were this year 
delivered by Arthur Charles Cole, professor of American history at Brooklyn 
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College. The series, sponsored by the graduate school and the department of his- 
tory at Louisiana State University, was this year entitled “The Yankee in the 
Ante-Bellum South.” 


Bert J. Loewenberg, Bronxville, New York, will be visiting professor of 
American history at the Colegio de Mexico, under the auspices of the Department 
of State, from May to September, 1944. 


A. H. Mencely, professor of history, Dartmouth College, has been appointed 
president of Wheaton College, Norton, Massachusetts. 


Ray A. Billington of Smith College has been appointed professor of American 
history, Northwestern University, and Philip Powell, visiting professor, University 
of Pennsylvania, has been appointed assistant professor of Hispanic-American 
history, Northwestern University. 


Paul Wallace Gates has been promoted from the rank of associate professor 
to professor of American history in Cornell University. 


Ross J. Hoffman, Fordham University, has been promoted from the rank of 
associate professor to professor of European history in the graduate school. 


Nelson Vance Russell, professor of American history, Carleton College, has 
been granted leave of absence to become editor for the Historical Branch, Chemical 
Warfare Service, War Department, with headquarters in Baltimore, Maryland. 


Communications 


To tHe Eprror OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW: 


Last spring this office prepared and mailed a folder on Western Civilizations: 
Their History and Their Culture, by Edward McNall Burns. In this folder we 
quoted a review of the book, written by Professor Sidney R. Packard, which 
appeared in the American Historical Review. 

Professor Packard has most properly called our attention to the fact that in this 
quotation of his review not all of the deletions were properly indicated, some 
words were omitted, and in some instances the order of the words was changed— 
this to such an extent that the effect and meaning of Professor Packard’s review 
was modified to a considerable extent. 

I regret very much this departure from grace because it is out of line with our 
concept of publishing and the publishing procedures that we have consistently 
followed. 

I would be pleased to have you publish this letter in the next edition of the 
Review, or at your convenience. 


W. W. Norton and Company Appison BURNHAM, 
Head, College Department. 
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